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Y OUR Committee have diligently applied themselves to the Inqidryvwtrusted 
to their charge. Conceiving that the < circumstances of the East Indies?, ’ 
Mauritius, and West Indies, differed materially eaci from the other, Your Com- 
mittee, with partial deviations from this rule, proceeded first to inquire into the 
condition of the Sugar Planting Interest in the East Indies, next into that of 
the Mauritius, then into the state of the British West Indies ; Mid, after having 
, diverged occasionally into inquiries into the operation of the Slave Trade Aboli- 
tion Service, the possibility of obtaining African Immigrants, and sundry other 
matters connected more or less with the general subject before f!hem, finally 
concluded their labours with an investigation of the Coffee Planting Interest in 
Ceylon. 

Your Committee examined a great number of witnesses, merchants, planters, 
and practical men connected with Sugar and Coffee Planting in the Eastern 
and Western possessions of the British Crown. They first, however, examined 
Viscount Palmerston, in order to ascertain the exact position Great Britain 
with regard to her treaties with foreign countries, and the extent of her obliga- 
tions to continue the maintenance of the Slave Trade, abolition service. They 
also examined several distinguished officers who ‘•at different times had been 
employed in the African Blockade service, together A’ith other witnesses con- 
nected with the slave-holding countries, and practically acquainted with slavery 
in those countries, and with the present and former character of the Slave 
Trade. 


BENGAL, MADRAS, PROVINCE WELLESLEY. 

Beginning with Her Majesty’s possessions in the East Indies, Your Com- 
mittee take leave to call the deep consideration of The House to the great 
• interests that India possesses in a large and profitable exportation of Sugar to 
this country. Your Committee would specially call your attention to the 



J’s able to estimate, the private tribute may be considered to amount to at 
'■■{-least half a million more. It would’ seem that the principal mode of remit- 
? fence in former times consisted of Cotton Manufactures, to the amount of three 
, millions; sterling, and the rest was made up in the export of Te^of which the 
Qompatty had a monopoly, to England. r lhe remittances in the shape of Tea* 

» still be considered to continue^ through tfif means of opium exported to 
a ; and the remittances made, formerly through the Cotton Manufactures 
<h a sent to England are now made Chiefly in Indigo, in Sugar, and in’Silk ; 
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At She position of India woftlct be if those means of remittance direct 
I^'th^shape of Bengal and Madras gfown Sugars, together with 
other means'' of indirect remittance through Kice^old at the Mauritius to 
•YJfeod for the cultivators of Sugar afterwards exported to England, were 
"^V-^UPPi No. I. , A2 , to 
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to be annihilated or very much diminished, answers: “ It tfould strike jjff a 
“ million and a half at least. I should think you must ’either strike a nyllion 
“ # and a half off our tribute, or find some; other means of remittance, whiclk 1 {pn 
“ afraid would be extremely diflfrilt to find. Indigo is our first article; arid 
“ next to that Sugar ; that is, if C except opium, which operates indfrectly, and 
“ produces just now, perhaps, {$ much as Indigo." 

The Chairman of the East India Company, being asked whether in former 
times India did not pay her tribute in a great measure through her manufac- 
tures, answers: “ Yes ; we had an export of about three millions sterling of cotton 
manufactures ; and you have reversed the case now. India imports largely.” 
And being asked if India has not looked forward to be Compensated for tfiis great 
loss by turning its attention to the cultivation of Su&ar ? He replies, “ That 
is one of the principal articles, and one of the* most promising, because we httte 
a territory and population sufficient, to produce Sugar to almost any given 
extent, if there be only a demand at remunerating prices.” 

Mr. Melvill confirms the opinion of the Chairman of the East India Company, 
saying : “ I may state, generally, that every article of commerce which is pro- 
duced in India, and is brtyight||to Europe, is important to the remittance 
operations of the East India Company.” 

Colonel Sykes is asked if he can state to the Committee how the East India 
Company would make its remittances to this country if it were to lose the 
export of Sugar, to the extenfrof 1,(500,000 /. or 1,700,000/. a year, and answers : # 
“ l suppose there would be very serious difficulty attending it ; but, nevertheless, 
before this amount of Sugar was raised, the Court contrived to get its money 
home. That was in the time of the former charter, when the Company were 
merchants ; and they used to get it home through the medium of Tea.” 

Having thus established the almost vital importance to India of the continu- 
ance of the cultivation of Sugar in the Bengal and Madras presidencies, and in 
the Mauritius, both as means direct and indirect of remittance to England of 
the public and private tribute of India, Your Committee have considered the 
prospect of India being able to continue to export Sugar to this country at 
the present prices ; and they regret to say that, it appears to be clearly 
established that India cannot export Sugar to England in any quantity, at 
a lower price than from 22 s. to *23 *. per cwt. from Calcutta, and perhaps 
20 «v. from Madras. A statement has been put in by the East India Com- 
pany of the average price at which the ( ’ompany exported Sugars to England, 
at a period antecedent to the. equalization of the. East Indian and* West. 
Indian Sugar duties, from which it seems that in the absence of any com- 
petition whereby the price of Sugar in India might ho considered to be artifi- 
cially raised, the average price was 23 .v. a cwt. at Calcutta. It may therefore he 
assumed that % though improved modes of trtinsit may, in the course of time, 
cheapen the cost of bringing Sugar from the interior to Calcutta or to Madras, 
yet India will not, for many years at ’least, be enabled to export Sugar in any 
quantity to England, at a lower prise than 22 .v. or 23 s. per cwt. from Calcutta, 
^aml 20 .v. from Madras; which, adding 0s. or 10.v. for freight and charges 
((••England, would require a price of from 20*. t^> 33 .v. a cwt. in this v-oimfiy, 

• to enable India to maintain the cultivation of Sugar for export to England. 

Mr. Bagsliaw, a Member of Your House, for many years connected with 
India, gave this statement lrom the “Friend of India” in evidence to Your 
Committee, adopting it as his own.*, and confirming it with his own practical 
Dcciinr »f < xport of knowledge: In treating of the nxports from this Presidency (Bengal), our 
to j-jig- jj. slir-cl a tear, over the grave of the ndw defunct .trade in cotton 

piece goods, once the great, source of wealth to India, and the ‘envy of Europe. 
In the years of 1810-17 the value of the cotton goods Imported into India 
from England, the produce of our steam machinery, was a little ab«ve. 
30,000 /. sterling. In the year 1842-43 the importation of Cotton Cloths 
and Twist had advanced to nearly two millions sterling ; but exactly in pro- 
portion as the British Article has Jfecn making progress in this market, has 
the Indian manufacture been losing ground in the markets of Europe. It 
is instructive ti. trace its steady unchecked progress down the inclined plane, 
as the following statejrihnt of the export will exhibit: — 
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From this table it appears that in tho years 181 6-1 7, the manufactures of 
India not only clothed the Vhole of that vast population, but exported 
I worth of goods; and that, be it rememberr f, is without at all 
taking into account the quantity that was exported of goods from the Coro- 
mandel coast, which are considered of rather better quality. 1 have no doubt 
in my own mind that we. should find that the extent of those was as great as 
of goods from Calcutta. 

“304. The East Indies have lost the exportation of 1 ,<>.>9,438/., in addition 
to their home market, which is superseded by upwards of four millions of 
cotton goods which arc now exported to India : — Yes. 

“303. Making altogether very nearly six millions of value that India has 
lost in the cotton manufacture? — In 181(5 the exports to India amounted to 
4 ,‘253,79(5?., and last year they decreased to 2,474,930/.; so that in contradis- 
tinction to what I have said with regard to the* manufacturers of cotton goods, 
during the whole of this period they were prohibited, which was notoriously 
the fact, by duties of an exorbitant height, from sending their goods to this 
country. The people of India might \ve;tr British manufactures which were 
imported into.ilndia at a duty of 2 per cent., but the manufacturers of India 
wbre entirely precluded from getting their goods into consumption here* by 
the. prohibitory duty that was exacted. Then the ‘ Frieitd of India ’ goes on 
to say, 4 Wo close, this notice hy a Reference to the article of which the im- 
proved export has been the most decisive and manifest during the past eight 
years; we allude to that, of Sugar. In 1835-36 the quantity exported to 
England amounted in valua. to 1 (58,995 /. in tin* last year it hat! increased to 
1,483,5/7 1 - ; that is nearly one million and a half sterling in value. There has 
been no instance of such growth in any article of Commerce at any previous period. 
There has been no development of the resources of India to be compared with 
ttys sudden increase. Tost year we supplied England with one-fourth the Sugar 
she consumed; and there can be no doubt that India would in time be able to 
supply the whole of the home demand, if the prospects of the trade were not 
rendered so uncertain by the vacillation of the Ministry at home in regard to 
this staple article .’ Since this notice was written tjie extra import of Sugar has 
been so great, that instead of being one-fqurth, it yovv amounts to one-third.*’ 

Being asked whether he considers a high price of # Sugar necessary, in order 
to keep up an extended exporfriof Sugar from the East Indies to this country, 

0.32. a 3 he 
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imUa°mo- * le answers : “ I am not one °f those who consider that high prions would bo 
derate prirai would !«•. at all calculated to be a benefit to India. I have taken it therefore at nine 
r rupees, which is about 22 s., for remarkably good Sugars, and I believe, we could 
produce them at that rate." B#ng asked if he means 22#. at Calcutta, he 
^u'ar^wouid^minrp < re pli es : “ Yes ; but, if, on the contrary, we are to be interfered witlifby Slave- 
th^inodomtc pr'i'-u, grown Sugar, and are to be sacrificed for it, there will be a monopoly unques- 
and niiiumtdv wf.nid tionably of Slave-grown Sugars in the market; there can be no doubt about 

crcato n monopoly 01 J ~ , ,, i ■■■, . .. . , 

slave Sugar. it, excepting so far as we m India shall he able to compete against it, in wlneli 

east' prices must go very high." 

Mr. Bagshaw\ m.p. also handed in the following table, showing the decrease 
r of exports of British manufactures to Calcutta during the last six months 

of 1847 : — * . 
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Sir George Lorpent incidentally, in giving his evidence upon the Mauritius, 
stated that there had been a steady demand and a steady price for a series 
of years of Sugar in Mofussil and Calcutta, at 24s. a cut.. 

“ India has such capabilities, that if we were V> introduce improved modes ol 
* conveyance, alterations in the assessment of the land, and various circum- 

stances connected with India, that would improve India, I believe it to he the 
country, of all others, the most likely to produce inexhaustible quantities of 
Sugar ; hut under the existing circumstances, placed as we an*, and, as the hon. 
Member knows, the mode of conveyance being so tardy and expensive an item 
that enters so largely into the cost of almost every Indian production, we are 
not in a situation to avail ourselves of the extraordinary power which India 
possesses : but that it has those powers Ring dormant now I have not the 
least doubt : it only requires skill and capital and general improvements to call 
them forth, and I believe when they are called forth, India probably will he 
one of the chief countries for producing tropical productions of am in the 
world." « 

niioMi Company Mr. Kenishoad, tin* Chairman of the Dhobah East India ( 'ompany, by far 

the largest sugar manufacturing concern in the world, producing at the rate of 
/,000 tons a year, is examined, and W gives evidence that, in 1841, the price 
beiyg Ml.v. (i </. per ewt. in London, the Company made a profit f that in 18^1, 
tin* snip price bring again 31 .v. 8 d., they made a* profit. “In 1844 the price 
got down very low'; our average was only 25 .v. 8 d., when we made a loss." 11c 
flunks that loss was from 4,000/. to 5,000/. Speaking of 184/, he says : 
“The loss in the present instance is about 10 /. a ton, the produce being 7,000 
tons: we estimate the loss at /0,00ft A" lie is asked if the Company have 
given up their operations ! and lie* answers : “We have, suspended them for 
a time, finding the enormous, loss, and the impossibility of competing with Slave- 
grown Sugar ; wo have suffered quite enough in losses which w : c have already 
sustained, which have more than swept away all the profits*" of previous years.” 
lie adds: “If we had stopped working two years ago w r e should have boon 
gainers, hut the two last years have completely taken away all those profits.” 

Mr. Ellis, engaged in st^Sugar Factory at. Cuddalore, nine years a resident at, 
ami only just returned from .Madras 1 ,* a gentleman whose evidence was held to 
be of sneh essential importance, that Your Committee re-opened the East Tndia 
* part of the, ease to examine this Witness ; gave most valuable evidence to Your 

Committee. * 

This gentleman proved that the cost of production of the Sugav obtained at 

his 
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his manufactory, was 40 rupees a candy of 500 lbs., equal to 20 /. sterling 
a ton ; that this Sugar.sold last February at 36 /. to 42 /. a ton, averaging thus 
39 /. long price; deducting 14 /. duty, and ordinary freights and charges, esti- 
mated at 7 /. (lately these had been JO/, per ton), his Sugars would have Jfc^t 
him 3 /. pejf ton. 

Asked if there are, any difficulties which hercould suggest to the Committee, 
the removal of which might tend to increase the production of Sugar at 
Madras ; he says, 46 He is not aware of anything within the power of the 
Government of this country at present, excepting the improvement of roads ; 
probably good roads would have the, most immediate effect on the price.” 

Asked if the cultivation of Sugar has been qf much benefit to the Presidency 
of Madras ; he answers* li Very great.”* “ Has it improved the condition of 
the ryots ; -*-In some places, certainly, to my own knowledge it has done, so ” 
Asked if the exportation of Syagar or Rice be the more advantageous to 
Madras ; he answers, “ Sugar, undoubtedly.” 

Mr. Ellis states, that the average wages of an able-bodied man rules through- 
out the Madras Presidency about I A it. to 2 (L per diem ; the party employing 
him neither finding him in food, or taking care of him when he is sick. 

Your Committee beg leave to call especial attention to the following ques- 
tions and answers of Mr. Ellis, and to boar them hereafter in mind when con- 
sidering the ease of the Mauritius: — 

15930. The Madras presidency benefits very largely from its export of rice 
to the Mauritius, does it not: — It has of late exported rice to some extent to 
' the Mauritius, but mainly in connexion with the export? of coolies. 

15937. I suppose it would be a. great blow to the poor people, the ryots 
and coolies of Madras, if the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius were to 
cense, would it not ! — Yes, so far as the exportation of rice is concerned. 

1 593S. And this emigration of coolies affords a great source of money- 
making to those people, does it not/ — It did ; but in the time of Lord E! lev- 
borough's government.' ice tverc prevented from exporting coolies from Madras , 
and that was a g real blow to our trade with, the Mauritius ; but latch/ permis- 
sion has been given a (fain for the export of coolies from that president// to the 
Mauritius , though / am not sure that it has get been acted upon, for they had 
not appointed a protector when f left Madras . in A up us t last." 

15941. 1 lilt the cessation of that export of emigrants to the Mauritius was 
felt as a great blow r — Undoubtedly it was. 

u 151)4:2. Is not the whole of India more thickly peopled than there is em- 
ployment to be found for them / — There are always people found who are ready 
for increased wages to emigrate. 

15043. !u point of fact, the emigration to the Mauritius was felt to be a 
great blessing to them ? — Indeed it was ; it relieved a number of the districts 
“ 15953. If the trench were to get the Mauritius again it would be a terrible 
thorn in the side* of our East Indian trade r — 1 presume ire shoul/t be obliged to 
take possession of it at ang cost . % 

u 15054. Mr. Moffat t.] The French have possession of the Isle of Bourbon ! 
— Yes ; there is no port there. J 

15055* Chairman, | They have nothing but an open roadstead ? — No.” 

Mr. Alexander, an East Lidia merchant engaged in the Sugar busindu in 
Bengal, connected with India for 30 years, and a resident then* for 23 years, 
states that the best Benares Sugary upon an average, arc*, worth nine, rupees 
and two annas per nupind of 80 lbs., equal to about 24 s. 3 d. a cwt., but Ik 1 has 
known them as low as about 23 .v. Asked, if at the ordinary rate of five guineas 
a ton freight, in order to square themselves as merchants in the London mar- 
ket, they must be able to purchase' Sugar for the future at the price of 15 s. 3 d. 
in Calcutta, ihstead of 24 *. (Ul . 9 which he paid laSt year; he answers, It must 
be 20 } per cent, cheaper for the first quality, 21 per cent, for the secoiql, and 
27 per cent, for the third: he must get that in some shape or other to square 
him. Being asked if he muse not buy Sugars 5 a*, a cwt. cheaper than he has 
ever known it sold in Calcutta since the year ]S 3 (>, lip answers : “ Mg opinion 
is , that it trill not be s<dd at that rate ;*t here is sunk a large internal demand 
arising in the west of India , that T do not think the % merchant will get it at that 
rate ; therefore , I think , we shall be precluded fr&n using St/f/ar as a means oj 
remittance to a great extent." % * 

Mr. AleXtyider, whose evidence Your Committee* would recommend to the 
o/*2 . a a attentive 
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attentive consideration of The House, goes on to .say at a subsequent part of his 
evidence, “ To return to the trade with. Bengal, I have .before me a list of the 
principal articles of export for the years 1845-40, from Calcutta, with their 
price ; Indigo, Sugar, Rice, and so on, and the entire quantity of those prin- 
cipal articles will amount to abefat five millions sterling ; and th$se are the 
items most important to the English trade. Sugar will amount for that year to 
about 07,000 tons, at a value Of 1,800,000/., which would provide freight for 
between 180 and 200 vessels. There were that year, went directly from Eng- 
land 'to Calcutta, and which were therefore vessels which required to be 
loaded from Calcutta, 20/ vessels,, with a tonnage of 130,5/5 tons; of those 
vessels, about 200 had their defid weight from Sugar alone. With respect 
also to another great article, which is, Raw Silk, the introduction of China Silk 
on a very increased scale, has so entirely reduced the price of Bengal Raw 
Silk in England, that 1 consider it is almost ^thrown out as a means of remit- 
tance. It was this year 782,000/., so ■ that that and the Sugar together form a 
full half of the value of the articles which we hare for carrying on our trade 
as a means of remittance.” 

Mr. Ilardman, a sugar manufacturer, engaged at Cossipore, about four miles 
to the northward of Calcutta, is asked if he conceives that his trade will be 
seriously interfered with by the absence of protection ? He answers, “ Very 
seriously indeed.” He is asked what he conceives its effect will be r His 
answer is, “ The effect will be to prevent the cultivation of all land for Sugar 
by Europeans in India.” He is asked, “ Have you taken measures to contract 
your establishment upon the prospect of the equalization of duties in 1851.” 
He replies, “ Government have contracted us ; we cannot be contracted any 
further ; wo shall not he able to continue our manufacture in consequence of 
the classification of duties. That would prevent us from carrying on the 
business ; the late changes have been such, as I said before, as absolutely to 
ruin us.” “ If we take the Sugars which are produced by the natives them- 
selves, in their crude state, badly cultivated aud badly prepared, wo may make 
Sugars to compete with Sugars from any part of the world. But in what 
sort of condition do we leave the natives of India ; are we improving their 
condition '/ — Certainly not ; but we are leaving them in a worse condition 
than that of the most cruelly used slave of Cuba or the Brazils.” He is asked, 
“ What do you mean by leaving them in a worse state than the most cruelly 
used slave of Cuba and Brazils: — 1 refer to their state of degradation, both 
moral and physical.” “ In your opinion native-grown Sugar is cheaper than 
European-grown Sugar?— -Up to the present time it is so, and it will neces- 
sarily be for some time to come. Eventually, I believe, the European grower 
would produce his Sugar cheaper than the native.” “ You believe the price 
of Sugar grown by the native would he so low that he could hardly subsist : — 
Certainly ; he has a mere subsistence now.” 

Mr. Hardman having further stated, at ahswers 752, 753, 755, that the 
classification of duties and uncertainty as to the scale at which the Sugars 
would be assessed had operated to his ruin, the occasions of dispute with the 
Customs’ authorities having been ‘numberless, Mr. Dowding, the Surveyor- 
general of the Customs, was called, and having been asked * Has an opinion 
been expressed by the officers that the mode of collecting the duty is not satis- 
factory*'/” he stated; “ It has never been disguised that it is an unsatisfactory 
mode ; because it is not a question of fact it is in a great degree a matter of 
opinion; but taking all these things into consideration, it is astonishing how 
very few differences have existed.”. ..Being asked, “Are you aware what, 
according to *Act of Parliament, cpn’stitutes the difference in the quality of 
different Sugars under this classification law ? ” h« stated, “ 1 apprehend 
I am.” Being asked, “ HoW do you define them?” He described, “The 
elements of Sugars are saccharine matters, grain and colour ; they constitute 
the term ‘ quality.’ ” Upon being asked, “ When you get a sample of Sugsy* 
have you no satisfactory means of ascertaining the quantity of saccharine 
matter in it?” He replied, “Certainly not” Being asked, “Therefore, as 
far as regards the saccharine property of the Sugar, it is not a satisfactory 
test ? ” lie said, “ It is not.” Being asked, “ The grain and eolour you judge 
of by the eye ? ’’ ‘ He stated/ “ Yes.” When asked, “ Is the granulation regu- 
lated by the moisture of the Sugar r ” He said, “ Not exactly the moisture.. 
I can hardly explain how we come to the decision ; it is by feeling it and look- 
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ing at it.” He is asked, “ It is a sort of general impression that is obtained 
by inspecting the Sugar?” He replied, “Yes; from the experience vve have 
had upon the subject. ” He is asked, “ Have you no distinct rule ? ” He 
said, “ Certainly not, except by comparison ]yitli the standard.” “ ThereTofe 
it is possible one officer might determine fr)m his general impression, diffe- 
rently from what another officer might determine ? — I have just admitted Difference of tilt* Male 
that fact in the ease alluded to.” “ You also admit, that with a different state 
of atmosphere the same officer might come to a different conclusion at different rent assessment of the 
times ? — It would make a difference in the colour of the Sugar.” * a,l “ ! s,lt5UI ' 

Mr. Crooke, a practical planter at Tirhoot, in the district of Bahar, 1 ,000 Mr. Crooke’, s rctiim of 
miles by water above Calcutta, puts even a higher price than this, as that .at J'nu! 
which only the exportation of Sugar frftm Bengal will prosj»er. He says his from CulcutAi. 
agent writes him, alluding to fine Sugar, “Many Zemindars are talking of 
giving up growing Sugar cane, as they say it does not pay at those low prices.” 

Asked what he means by those prices ; he says, “ Nine rupees in Calcutta is 
the highest price, and nine rupees at 2.v. will give the native in Calcutta 
*24 x. 5 J </. a ewt.” lie goes on to say that he thinks he could prove that 
Sugar at 80 to 82 .v. will not pay the Zemindars. Mr. Crooke puts in some 
statements relative to the trade of Calcutta, showing how much the prosperity 
of British manufactures, and of their export trade to Calcutta, responds to the 
prosperity of the export of the Sugar Trade, that Your Committee venture to 
embody them in this Report. 

I 

Tit AT) F between Calcutta and (treat Britain. 


IMPORTS t<> CALCUTTA 

from I 

UK I! AT BRITAIN, 
reduced to Pounds Starling. 

KXPOIiTS from CALCUTTA 
to 

(IRKA T BRITAIN, 
reduced to Pounds Sterling. 

Quantity of Sugar Kx ported from Calcutta to (Ireat Britain, 
commencing 1835-30, ending 1840-47 ; * 

Years calculated, 1st Ma\ to 30th April. 

i 

YKAK8. 

! 

A' til lie of 
Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

1 

\ ulue of 
Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

— 

It Ji A1 A It K S. 

1 

1 

£. 

L*. 

T. 

.1*. 

Tons. 


1834-35 ! 

1 ,887,247 

7,208 

1,388,138 

4,»ia 

_ 

--In 1830 the Duty on Fast and West India 

1835-30 ; 

1,000,541 

•12!! 

1,703,005 

1,283 

7,184 

Sugar was equalized. 

1830-07 j 

2,220,470 


2,837, <W6 

300 

13,403 


1837-08 

2,052,802 

0,050 

2,701,357 

17,801 

21,888 


lsas-no 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,883 


1 830—40 

2,500,248 

331,125 

4,000,508 

8 

20,013 1 

- - In 1830-40 it was ascertained that a partial 

1810-41 

0,775,704 

8 1 ,580 

5,075,243 

- 

03,084 

failure of the cst. India crop was certain t.» 

J 841-42 

0, 000,01 2 

- 

4,7 40,033 

- 

f»3,3f>7 

result; the high prices of Sugar in Great Britain 

1842-43 

0,080,0 i 5 

337,888 

4,043,807 

2,000 

57,780 

in 18 10 caused great extra cultivation in India, 

184B -44 

0,405,072 

05,508 

5,500,008 

7(50 

50,441 

which has in a great incus 111 c accounted lor the 

1844-45 

4,802,500 

0,500 

5,308,070 

2,250 

55,703 

large export from Calcutta since. 

1845-40 

4,151,220 

8,045 

«>, 1 1> J ,353 

2,210 

07,270 

--The large quantity sent forward in 18 15-40 

1840-47 

4,241,072 

55,001 

4,450,405 

• 

0 1 ,0 1 0 

and the known greut yield of the crop ol 18 10-17, 
tends to prove that had the duties remained un- 

Twelve Tears 

■ 

“ 

Tons 

511,885 

altered it was probable that 100,000 tons might 
have been shipped to Great Britain in 1840-47. 

Average o 

f Twelve 4 Years 

- 

n 

42,057 

Average of First Five 

Years - 

j 

yy 

10,254 


Average of Lust Seven Years - 

3 

ji 

50,373 
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Is the result of that statement that tlfe importations of Sugar from British 
India arc paid for in British manufactures r — They are more than paid for. 
And the. experts pf British manufactures to India are dependent upon the 
importations from Jndiar— No doubt of it. Not of Sugar exclusively ? — Not 
of Sugar exclusively, but the Sugar Trade is becoming more important to 
India every day. Will you state what portion of the importation from Bengal 
consists of Sugar ; is not the value of the Sugar exported from India one-third 
of the whole exportations? — In 1846-4/* Calcutta exported to Great Britain 
4,459,4*2*2/. value of produce; there was no treasure shipped that year; the 
value of- Sugar sent from Calcutta was 1 ,650, M 9 /. ; indigo ranked next, 
1,1/6,168/.; silk, 546,193/. ; silk piece goods, 3 1 5,4 1 4 1 ; rice, 1 75,76 1 /• ; salt- 
petre, 164,982/. ; hides and skins, 134,737/.; rum, 24,967 1 . ; hemp jute, 27,425/.; 

0.32. a 5 molasses, 
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molasses, 14,984/.’; other articles, 229,716 /. ; declared value in Calcutta; the 
real value at the time. They are not over valued, because some of the articles 
pay duty. Sugar stood much the highest. 

[The Witness handed in the foliowing statement of Imports and Exports :\ 

V, 

Imports into Calcutta firm Great Britain , 1834-1835, and 184(1-1847. 




1894-36. 

1840-47. 



DESCRIPTION. 


! 

1 Value in 

1 

Quantity. 

Value in 

i 

Increase. 



■ 

Quantity. 

Pounds Sterling. 

Pounds Sterling. 





i 

£. i. 

rv 

d. 

i 

£.' f. 

d. 

£. + 

' ^ 
d. 

Cotton Piece Goods 

Ditto - ditto - 

pti. 

dm. 

1,831,649 \ 
88,026 / 

440,479 8 

- 

f 6,238,022 ^ 
L 05,889 J 
1 7,522,202 

2,017,270 8 

- 

1,570,791 - 

- 

Cotton Yam - 

lbs. 

3,202,007 

282,908 10 

i 

1,009,804 12 

- 

780,056 2 

_ 

Woollens - 

- 

179,751 18 

- 

... 

49,411 16 

- 

• 

_ 

Silk and Mixed Goods - 

- 

- 

18,484 0 

- 

- 

*44,957 8 


20,473 2 


Haberdashery and Millinery - 

- 

- 

23,380 - 

- 

- 

91,518 « 

- 

08,132 0 


Coals - 

tndt. 

90,580 

2,058 - 

- 

- 

41,815 18 

— 

39,157 18 

_ 

Salt 

- 

... 

- 

- 

352,835 | 

35,283 10 

- 

35,283 10 

_ 

Metals and Metal Manufactures 

- 

- 

297,175 8 

- 

- 

424,420 - 
300,525 - 

- 

127,250 12 

_ 

Other Articles 

” 

... 

317,038 10 

— 

I 

— 

149,480 10 

- 


Decrease. 


£. i. d. 


130,340 2 - 


Increase, 184G-47, Company's Rupees, 2,60,66,709 ; in Sterling, 2,000,090/. 18 s., or 1G9 per cent. 


Exports from Calcutta to Great Britain, 1834-35, and 1840-47. 






1834-35. 

1840-47. 





DEftClll 1’TION. 


Quantity. | 

Value in 

Pounds Sterling. 

Quantity. 

J 

Value in 
Pounds Sterling. 

Increase. 


Decrease. 

Sugar - 



mrls. 

154,590 

£. 8. fl. 

131,995 4 - 

1,085,330 

.£. (1. 
1,050,119 10 - 

£. 

1,518,124 

X. 

12 

d. 


Indigo - 
‘Silk - 

- 

- 

u 

52,703 

502,810 14 - 

73,747 

1,170,108 10 - 

013,358 

2 



. 

- 

V 

5,345 

101,097 2 - 

13,004 

540,193 4 - 

444,190 

o 



Silk Piece goods 

. 

- 

T>x. 

357,034 

238,537 10 - 

510,330 

314,414 14 - 

75,877 

4 

_ 


Hire 

- 

. 

v mi*. 

309.018 

1 72,751 8 

1,079,825 

175,751 12 - 

103,000 

4 

_ 


Saltpetre 


- 

a 

A'o. 

232,722 

j 127,102 10 - 

287,002 

104,982 2 - 

37.879 

12 

_ 


Hides and Skins 


- 

| 080,258 

57,53(1 8 — 

1,318,570 

134,737 12 - 

77,207 

4 



Rum 


- 

gub. 

20,307 

2.175 14 - 

001,152 

24,927 12 - 

22.751 

18 

. 


Hemp Jute - 


- 

md&. 

45,254 

10,K77 4 - 

241,418 

27,425 14 - 

' 10,548 

10 

_ 


Molasses 


- 

V 

300 

55 8 - 

121,231 

14.984 12 

14,920 

4 

_ 


Other Articles 



~ 

t 

220,042 14 - 

... 

229,710 8 - 

9,073 

14 

- 



Increase, l84l>-4?, Company’s Rupees, 2,03,29,463, or Sterling, £.2,932,940 Os., or 181 per cent. 


Mr. Crooke, who also to a great extent confirms the evidence, and who cal- 
culates that at present prices the exportation of Sugar from Bengal to Great. 
Britain will be reduced from (50,000 to 20,000 tons, reckons that an acre of 
land in India upon an average gives four cwt.. of Sugar. That it would thus 
intermit of native popu* take 200,000 acres in India to give 40,000 tons of Sugar; and he calculates 
Sugar cultlvat “ ,B 0< that from 400.000 to (500,000 people would be constantly employed in the pro- 
duction of this quantity of Sugar. “ 

Produce of s« g ar ,»er *Mr.»Wray, who having previously been nearly 40 years a planter in Jamaica, 

acre iu India. was afterwards upwards of three years a planter in Bengal, and subsequently a 

planter in Province Wellesley, gives si very curious history of the character of 
Number of people om- the native cultivation of Sugsir in the Hast Indies. He informs the Committee, 
vatf C nbl ii!di« rCuUI tluit, upon an average, under native cultivation, about 800 lbs. of goor, equal to 
« ..on iu *u m. 4oo p, 0 f Sugar, less than four cwt.. are produced upon an acre, whilst upon an 
average he reckons that each cultivator would not occupy above a quarter of 
an acre ; so that in the Imsihess of producing no more than "80,000 tons of 
Sugar in Bengal, it would seem that not fewer than 1,680,000 natives would be 
employed and interested. And this evidence was to a great extent confirmed 
by Mr. Crooke. 

Corn of producing s.i- Mr. Wray also gave & most interesting history of his sugar planting in Pro- 
I ’ rovince Wo1 ’ vince Wellesley, situated in the Struts of Malacca. There, with free labour, 
e " 1 '’ he succeeded in producing eugar at 13 s. per cw t. the first year, and at 85. the 

cwt. the second year ; the jflantatious cultivated under the contract system by 
Chinese. L Mr. Wraj\ represents these Chinese as superior, and in all ways 
preferable to any class of plantation labourers he ever met with,, enslaved or 

free. 
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free. Their industry, their energy, their skill in Sugar cultivation, .and their 
endurance, being equalled only by their frugality, parsimony, .and contentment 
with hard living . They come and go at their own cost, or, more properly 
speaking, on credit, either in the country, junks or else upon the decks. of 
European homeward-bound Chinamen ; thJ captains of the European ships 
trusting before landing them that contractors will come off and pay the immi- 
grants' passage monies, on condition of receiving their services on the Sugar 
plantations until they should have worked out these advances. 

Mr. Wray, in the flattering picture he drew of Sugar cultivation in the Straits 
of Malacca, was able to boast that so favoured a spot as a field for free-labour 
cultivation did not exist in the world. 

With a climate and jf soil equal to tlyjfl of Cuba, Demerara, or Trinidad, they 
are exempted alike from the earthquakes and hurricanes which from time to 
time annihilate the prospects of the West India planters ; are free from the 
dry winds, the droughts, the white ants, the jackalls, and the elephants, which 
in turn harass the planter 411 the north-western provinces of Bengal ; whilst, if 
labour be not nominally so cheap as on the continent of India, the Chinaman 
is worth five Indian coolies ; he comes in the prime and vigour of manhood, 
at his own expense, and he goes in the same way, bringing neither wife nor 
family with him, and leaving no incumbrance on the planter behind him ; he 
breaks not the heart of the planter by discontinuous labour in crop season ; In* 
lias no provision ground to tempt him to play truant in showery weather, when 
tin* weeds with a rank growth would smother tkc cages ; sharing the proceeds 
of the Sugar, when manufactured, with his employer, he toils early and late, and 
even day, himself a heathen, undisturbed by any reverence for Christian or 
Jewish Sabbath. 

The crop secured and grown upon the seaboard, there is no length of 1,000 
miles of river carriage, or distant land carriage, as in India and some of the 
British West Indies, to mulct the profits of 1 lie planter: there are no immigration 
or other taxes for civil, ecclesiastical, police, ormilitan establishments, to fetter 
the unrestricted freedom ofhis trade. Uninterfered with b\ busy-body meddling 
governments, and yet protected at others’ expense ; untaxed and uutithed, lie 
carries a feather weight in the race of competition, and laughs at his British 
rivals, cramped by restrictive labour laws, and weighed down h\ taxation 
van ing between 1 1 . and <>/. per ton on their produce, who are nevertheless ex- 
pected to compete with the lightlj -taxed slave labour of Brazil and of Cuba. 

Mr. Crookc gave evidence, afterwards confirmed by Mr. Urideaux, that an 
Excise duty, with all its necessary accompaniments of restrictive regulations, 
existed in the East. Indies upon distillers of rum. as well as other distillers, 
analogous in many respects, and in all as onerous as the restrictions upon the 
distillers in this country, aggravated in one material point, inasmuch as nor 
only the. restrictions and injurious supervision of the Excise is set over the 
distiller in India, hut the unfortunate victim is made as it. were to carry 
his own cross and to pay the cost of the “Darogah,” or excise officer, l."» rupees 
a month, equal to the wages of 1*2 coolies. The effect of those restrictions 
appears to be almost a virtual prohibition of the manufacture of rum in tjie 
‘East Indies;, the molasses, instead of being distilled into nun, being usually 
allowed to flow into the gytters. This would seem to be the only cv*il iu the 
East Indies which admits of a cure. As regards labour, the East Indians c< r- 
tainiy cannot complain that they have been deprived of their property in slaves, 
neither can they complain that labour is not sufficiently cheap. It appears, by 
the evidence of Mr. Crooke, that the wages of the Hindoo do not exceed five 
farthings a day ; and it also appears, that in his own country the coolie works 
uot two or three days si, week, as does the* creole in the West Indies, hut every 
day of*the vveek^irrcspectivc of Sundays. * • 

Your Committee now r come to another consideration of the question. Out of 
^2,000,000 /. sterling of revenue raised from the people of India, about 12: 
millions appear to be raised from the land revenues ; whilst it seems from the 
evidence of Colonel Sykes, together with that of Mr. Ellis, that the average 
laud tax in Bengal varies from 4 ,v. to » $. G < 1 . an aejv, whilst in Madras, upon 
lands capable of hearing Sugar, the tax Amounts to 18 .v. ; but when it is taken 
into consideration that on those lands of w hich ivlr. Ellis was speaking, each 
acre produced about 18 cwt. of Sugar* whilst the glands in Bengal produce 
barely four cwt. of Sugar, it may be taken that 1 1 . .per ton of Sugar is a lair 

0.32, • B average 
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average of the tax derived from the cultivation of Sugar by the East India 
Company. Thus it would seem that if the India Company should lose the 
cultivation of Sugar to the amount of 40,000 or (>0,000 tons a year, her annual 
rtweuue would suffer in the land *ax to something like the same number of 
figures in sterling pounds. It has* already been shown that for every* pound in 
. value of Sugar so exported to England, India takes back a pound sterling, 
at least, in value of British manufactures. The Customs duties of India being 
from three to five per cent, on British manufactures, it would result that if 
India should lose the exportation of Sugar to the value of 1 ,200,000 /. a year, 
Effect on India oi a which would be two-thirds of the. present exports, she would, in like manner, 
of Sugar!" ° ft,K pr, , H diminish her exportation to the extent of an equal sum, upon which the Com- 
pany’s revenues would lose, say at dour per cent,., between 40,000/. and 
50,000/. a year more. The conclusion from all this would seem to *be, that 
India would suffer in many ways from a continued depression in the* prices of 
Sugar, unless the price of Sugar in this country can be maintained above OO.s*. 
a ewt. : first, she would be, seriously hampered in her means of remitting her 
public and private tribute to England ; secondly, she would necessarily lose 
largely in her land as well as in her Customs revenue ; thirdly, q . severe blow 
will be struck at many hundreds and thousands of natives interested in the 
cultivation of Sugar. And against those calamities there appears to be no 
■ ( remedy, unless, so far as the manufacture of rum is concerned, the East India. 

( Company were to sec the sound policy of removing the restrictions which 

to so largo an extent prohibit the carrying on of a manufacture which appa- 
rently might be extended to almost any amount, except in a protective duty of 
something like 10.v. a ewt. against Slave-grown Sugar. 

On the. other hand, it should be kept in view that, as clothing is less a neces- 
sary of life to an Indian than Sugar has now become to ourselves ; if you take 
« away India’s market for her Sugars, you in the same ratio, or in a greater ratio, 

destroy England's market for her manufactured goods. 


THE MAURITIUS. 


Hutto (it the MmirilitiP 
whon hcloii^in^ to 
F mure. 


.Sec ■* AI aim tui" Mina- 
IlftlA." 


I i ■' Viu.v alt delicti 

1o t*l * Me llltitli liy lh 

4 VIa:-< »*i « llr^irv. 


Concurring in opinion with the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who has admitted in his evidence, before Your Committee “that so im- 
portant A COLONY C\N NKVKR BE NEGLECTED WITH IMPUNITY” by til ft 
mother country, Your ( ’ommittee arc disposed to think that they will not be 
travelling out of their proper province when, in reviewing the position of the 
Mauritius, they bring before the consideration of The House the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that once flourishing and powerful colony. In the year 1 the. 
Isles of France and Bourbon, under great indulgences granted by the French 
government, had already acquired considerable importance as the emporium of 
the French trai’ve with the East. Indies and China, when a monopoly of those 
trades was granted to the French East India Company. The vessels belonging 
to those isles enjoyed the right to navigate the Indian Ocean, to the exclusion 
of. all other French vessels. By this Pleasure the Isle of France became a vast 
entrepot, between Europe and Asia, with great advantages to vhe colonists. 
The ‘ Revolution of 1 7K9 and its consequences we^e watched with anxiety by 
ihe colonists ; but so far from following the example of the mother country, 
every exertion was made to prevent the island becoming a prey to the Revo- 
lution; and in June 170(5, when the eommissaires of tin* French Republic 
arrived with orders for ihe immediate emancipation of the slaves, the in- 
habitants, wanted by tin* fate of their fellow-colonists of St. Domingo, arrested 
them at the Government House, and insisted upon their immediate return to 
France. They were shortly 'afterwards forced to return to Eurftpe, together 
with the troops of the Republic, about 800 strong. The ‘island authorities 
maintained a sort of independent government until the, 2(>th of September 
when Napoleon, by Admiral I.iuois’ squadron, brought the colony under 
the power of his government, dissolving the Colonial Assembly, which had 
existed for the previous 1*0 years ; but, in the meanwhile, the colony main- 
taining this semi-independence of France, held at bay the power of (treat 
Britain, and waged the most destructive warfare against her East. Indian com- 
merce. Thv Earl of Monaington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley, addressing 
Vice-Admiral Rainier, Urging the speedy capture of the Isle of France, presses 

upon 
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upon him ‘‘ the injury which the trade and commerce of India have sustained 
from the activity and boldness with which the inhabitants of the Isle of France 
have employed the limited resources of the island in the prosecution of hosti- 
lities during the present war, under every disadvantage of internal discord jfhd 
of the neglect, if not the positive enmity, <Tf France. In the midst of these 
difficulties and embarrassments, the naval force of the French islands has carried 
into Port Louis British property to the amount of three millions sterling since 
the commencement of the present war.” At a later period, after the pence of 
Amiens, which had frustrated an expedition intended by the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley to be carried on under the direction of General Baird as Commander- 
in-Chief, and the present. Duke of Wellington as second in command, he writes 
to Lord Castle reagh in, these words : “«While the Cape of Good Hope and Isle 
of France shall remain in the hands of France the security of this empire in 
war must rrost upon the extent agd condition of the naval and military forces in 
India, and a constant and diligent observation of the enemy’s motions ; we 
shall therefore be subjected to a heavy expense in supporting a separate marine 
for these objects, for the protection of the country trade, and Company's ships. 
During the late war the capture's made in India by prhateers fitted out in the 
Isle of France’ are estimated at four millions sterling.” 

The war with England, suspended by the peace of Amiens, having been re- 
commenced with redoubled vigour and ability, the great success of the colonial 
cruisers proved so agreeable to Napoleon, that he decreed the admission into 
France, duty free, of all the produce of Mauritius* 

It was not till November 1810, that Generals Keating and Abercrombie, Com- 
modore Rowley, and Vice-Admiral Bertie, with 20 ships of war, besides f»0 East 
lndiamcn and transports, and 14,000 infantry, attended by a small proportion 
of cavalry, and a formidable train of light and heavy artillery, succeeded in the 
capture of the Mauritius. Prcwous, however, to her subjugation, Mr. Farquhar. 
the Governor of Bourbon, antecedently captured, had issued proclamations and 
circulated them in the Isle of France, inviting the inhabitants to surrender to 
British dominion, upon the promise that the private property of the inhabitants 
should be strietly respected, and inviting them to an alliance with England, 
under the promise that “the English are come to establish a firm and perpetual 
friendship with the inhabitants of the Isle, of France, who will have the means 
of disposing of their merchandize on the most favourable terms, and who will 
enjoy all the commercial advantages of the other subjects of His Majesty.” Your 
Committee wish to call the attention of the House of Commons to the manner 
in which those promises were fulfilled by Great Britain : whilst its external 

commerce 
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* Deciiet 1 M Wilt i a l rclatit' :iua M o-relumdises Colonials voimnl dr* Colotue> qui soul au j>»hl\ oh 

• tie la France. 

An Palais dr Fontainebleau, Ic P‘ r Novcmbre Isio. 

Napoleon, Kmpereur tfes Fran^ais. Sec. Sec. 

Nous avons decretc et deeret oris cc* qui suit : - t . 

Art, 4 1*' r . Toutos niarelmmiises coloniales sourniscs au tarif iv^lr par noire Deeret du ,~ t Aoin is; o, 
tjui vicudroient detflle de France, de Batavia, et ties autres colonies en expedites pour ia France, son' 
suppriims. # 

Art. 2. Les droits d’ent.ree, de eonsoinination, et tous a litres, pen; us en Franco sur les denree.. <■' 
productions dusdites colonies, pour entree et eonsoinination on France, sont Mipprinies. 


Loi portantc Suppression ties Droits sur les Deirtves et Productions de- Colonic* Frnn^aiscs. 

• . Du 11 Sept. I7 , h’ 

Art. l rr . .Les drtyts d’oclroi tie sortie el sous toutc denominutjnif quelcouquc permits dans les Colonic* 
Francises dc l’Ameriqilo, lie de Frauen, Bourbon, et Mosiuubiquc, sur les denrees et production.*, de,-, 
cru et sol dosdites colonies au notre pouvoir, des lndos Orientales ef Oeeidentales, seront exempted* 
tout droit de douunes, si elle viennent direetemont dans nos purts sur les ba Unions Franeuo; ol 
Hollunthiis. 


2. Les inarcliandisos eoloniales, arrivant dot* monies colonies, ne paicront que le tjimrt du droit U\c 
par In dit. Deeret du 5 Aout, si elles viennent directenjeut sur les batimens Aniericains. 

4. Lo present Deeret aura un effet retroactif, et recevru son execution oomine s’il avoir etc rendu 
le 5 Aotit 1810. » 

• (sig'ne) % Napoleon . 

Le Ministre Secretaire d'Etat. • 

(sign^) H, B. Due de Bassano. 
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commerce was almost extinguished, its Cotton, Indigo, and Coffee cultivation 
fell off, and have since been entirely extinguished, under the competition with 
the British Colonies in the West Indies, the Cotton of the United States, and 
thfe Indigo of the East Indies ; thepmly compensation it got was in the increase 
of Clove and Sugar cultivation. Instead of the promise being maintained 
“ that they should have the means of disposing of their merchandize on the 
“ most favourable terms, and should enjoy all the commercial advantages of 
“ the .other subjects of I lis Majesty,” till the year 1825 their Sugars were virtu- 
ally excluded from the British market by a distinctive duty of 10.v. a ewt. 

Speaking of the Mauritius, Sir Robert Farquhar, 1 3 years Governor of the 
Colony, on the 21st of March 1825 declared* in the House of Commons that, 
“ when brought forward it would be found to be the hardest and most cruel ease 
that had ever been submitted to the House of Commons, and one that, sailed for 
immediate relief.” — ‘‘ In a political point of view, the importance of governing 
the inhabitants with justice, kindness, and liberality must be obvious to every 
person who regarded the position of the colony, arid the population of which 
it was composed. ” Again, on the 3d of June 1825, Sir Robert Farquhar 
said that he had himself “ proceeded in 1810 to the capture of Bourbon, 
accompanied by that meritorious officer Captain Willoughby, who had shed 
bis blood so often in the service of the country, who distributed procla- 
mations which held out to the inhabitants of the Mauritius, not only the 
advantages they enjoyed under the protection of France, but the permanent 
advantages of British Colonies. The prospects held out were free trade, 
and the fullest protection to the produce of the Colony in the markets of 
Great Britain. How did the facts stand ? They had lost the extensive trade 
they formerly possessed, and they were met with the severest restrictions in the 
ports of this country. Bourbon being severed by the treaty of Paris from 
Mauritius, enjoyed all her ancient, advantages, and the contrast, of such pros- 
perity with the depression of Mauritius, naturally tended to create discontent 
and alienate the feedings of the inhabitants of the latter. Tin* consequence 
was that Mauritius was placed iu this anomalous situation since her connexion 
with England, that she was sacrificed to European policy, and, as to her 
trade, depressed under some reference to our India system, with which she had 
no other connexion than her position, within some visionary boundary some 
few degrees east of the (-ape of Good Hope. There was France on one side 
encouraging and protecting the property of Bourbon, and the Netherlands on 
the other most assiduous in developing the. resources of Java, while Mauritius 
was permitted to dwell upon her losses and such a galling contrast. If hereafter 
any anti-English European power should arise in India, what co-operation or 
attachment could we expect from a people to whom such pledges have been 
given, and hv whom such treatment was received? Its importance was best 
exemplified in the recollection of those effects which it had already accomplished. 
It assisted, when under the Government of France, in endangering the security 
of India, and had at one time captured, Madras.” 

The House are well aware that Madras was besieged by the French from the 
Mauritius under M. de la Bourdonnbis, captured September 10th, 1/44, plun- 
dered tp the value of 200,000 /., ransomed for 440,000 /., and only finally restored 
to British dominion at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1/49. 

The expenses of the colony previous to the capture were in great part 
defrayed by the mother country. Tin* average amount paid by France was 
eight millions of francs, or 330,000/. per annum; the local taxation in 1811 
being no more than (>1,502/. In 184o.it had increased to 296,828/. In 1825 
tardy justice “was at last done to the Mauritius, and her Sugar cultivation was 
put upon an equality with lhat of the British West Indies. The exportation 
of her Sugars, which had bceh but 10,800 tons in 1825, rapidly Increased. In 
1 832 it had mounted up to 30,700 tons. The revenue of the colony, which in 
1824 had fallen short of the expenditure by 04,570/., in 1828, for the first tiny-* 
showed an excess of 6,523/., and in 1830 an excess of 25,442/. 

But the justice of tii« mother country* did not long endure. In 1833 the 
mother country decreed the emancipation of her slaves, in breach of the terms 
of Sir Robert Farquliar’s Proclamation, and of the terms of capitulation, “ that 
all private property shall be respected.” The value of the slaves, ascertained 
by the Government Commissioners, was assessed at 4,783,103/. 15 s. The com- 
pensation paid was but 2,112,032/. 10*'. This the colonists submitted to with 

resignation. 
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resignation, under the promise of the services of the negroes as apprentices for 
seven years, of whicK they were, at the end of four years, forcibly deprived, with- 
out any compensation ; they submitted to that new deprivation also with resigna- 
tion, Lord Stanley, at once the servant of thejprown and the organ of the nation’s implied promise t>y 
will, as represented by a majority of the House of Commons, having entered into In the ' 

this honourable understanding with the planters, that they should never be sub- British market a 
jeeted to the competition of slave-grown produce in the home market. When ai'ridg™"nt of u!!- 
seeking to allay the fears of the Planters that ruin would be brought upon them apprenticeship, 
by the emancipation of their slaves, he used this language : “ We are told too, 
that the effect of such a proceeding will necessarily be to cause a great diminu- 
tion in the amount of production ; that it will be absolutely impracticable to 
cultivate sugar ; that the* colonies must b® thrown up, ami that nothing but ruin 
will ensue. Sir, so far as the amount of the production of sugar is concerned, I 
am not qinte certain that to some extent a diminution of that production would 
be matter of regret. 1 am not quite certain that it might not be for the benefit 
of the planters and of the* colonists themselves in the end, if that production 
were in some degree diminished." Can any other construction, in truth, be put 
on this declaration, than that the colonists were to be guaranteed the exclusive 
enjoyment of the British market against slave-grown produce i 

In the consideration of the ease of the Mauritius, Your Committee deem Statement of the tit* 
it. but just to those great firms connected with that colony, which but ?VT.t 

two years ago stood so high in public estimation for character and for Muuritiu-, firms, 
wealth, to state that they have had before them ?he affairs of four great houses 
out of five connected with the Mauritius, which have fallen victims to the 
ruin which has overwhelmed the island. Your Committee refer to the firms of 
Messrs. Reid, Irving & Company, Messrs. Cower, Nephews & Company, Messrs. 

Barclay, Brothers & Company, and Messrs. Cockerell, Larpent & Company, 
who, in the course of the last summer and autumn, were obliged to suspend 
their payments. 

It appears by the evidence of Mr. Blvth, a co-inspector with Mr. Baring and 
Mr. A1 ‘Cillery of the affairs of Messrs. Reid, Irving & Company, that Messrs. 

Reid, Irving & Company possessed five estates in the Mauritius, and were the 

fixed consignees of 18 others. The crop of 18-10-47, grown upon their 

estates or constituting part, of their fixed annual consignments, amounted to 

8,800 tons; the capital invested in those 23 estates was 815,000/.; the 

actual loss upon the year’s produce was 40,000/. But. estimating 10/. of the ’ I ’ ,h : f “ n j 1 i ,r “ 0 

fall ol 13/. a ton, which has taken place in Sugar between January 181/ and ut „r ih.h; ^ ti..- 

January 1848, as occasioned by the competition of Slave-grown Sugar, they in",.] c 

are entitled to say that the)' have lost upon 8,800 tons a sum of no less than 

88,000/. in the annual value of their Sugar. The capital invested in those 23 

estates was 815,000/., of which 540,000/. belonged to Messrs. Reid, Irving Reid, Irving y Co. 

& Company, ami they have a right to charge the Act of 1840 with a dirni- 

nution in the value of their produce to the amount of 88,000 f. 

The estimated crop for the years 1847-48 is 8,500 tons, besides contract 
sugars about 1,200 tons, making together 9, “00 tons, which Messrs. Reid^ 

Irving & Company expected to have received in the current year; 10/. a ton, 
upon 9,/00 tons, represents a value of 9“,000 /. : this upon the. average of t^e 
two years’ crop would represent an annual difference of 92,500 /., which, 
assuming the. value of such property at 10 years’ purchase, would represent 
a depreciation of capital to the extent*of 925,000/. Thus it would appear that 
Messrs. Reid, Irving & Company, and the other parties concerned with them 
in this investment of 815,000/., but for 4he depreciation of their property by 
an act of the Legislature, might have been still in possession of estates of 
large value, instead of being reduced to ruin. 

In like* manfier, Messrs. Gower, Nephews & Company had invested in the Gower, Aqdiews Sr 
Mauritius 340,498 /. they suspended payments for 400,000 /. ; they showed Co - 
assqts, independent of their Mauritius properties, to the amount of 1 1 2,000 /. 

The fall in the value of their produce (4,110 tons of Sugar) consequent upon 
the change in the Imperial policy, being 10/., equal to 41,100/. a year, 
taken at the same estimate of 10 years’ purchase, represents a depreciated 
capital to the extent of 41 1,000 /.. - * s 

This, added to their other assets of 1 1 2,000 /., would have exhibited a pro- 
perty worth 523,000/., to set-off against liabilities of -*00,000/.; thus ’showing 
surplus 123,000/. 
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Messrs. Barclay, Brothers & Company’s liabilities arc 389,000/., their 
assets 398,000/. Their annual produce of Sugar was 5,000 tons. The same 
fall of 10/. a ton, represents 50,000/. a year; and assuming the principle of 
cdJtiCalizing, 50,000 /. a year, at 1$ years’ purchase, would be represented by 
500,000 1. Thus Messrs. Barclay & Brothers, instead of being barely able 
to meet their liabilities, would have been able to meet those liabilities and have 
had a large surplus. 

Sir. George Larpent called in, and examined by the Committee, informed 
them that he was proprietor of estates in the Mauritius, consisting of about 
3,787 acres, of which 1,500 were under cultivation of the cane. This pro- 
perty, in the years 1844 and 1845, was valued at about 490,440 dollars, being 
about 98,000 /. But in a recent estimate of their assets, it was taken at about 
75,000 /. Sir George Larpent does not ascribe entirely to the Bill of 1840, the 
reduction in the value of his estates ; he lays much to the account of the vacil- 
lating policy of the Colonial Offiee in respect to Coolie immigration and Coolie 
contracts. He says, “ 1 think the estates were rendered unprofitable by the 
circumstances 1 have mentioned ; namely, our having been deprived of labour, 
by legislative enactments, from 1838 and 1831), when we were prohibited from 
importing Coolies; and when apprenticeship expired : those two main circum- 
stances occasioned great losses upon that property, by reducing the quantity 
made ; and I should remark here, that on properties such as estates in tropical 
climates, you arc obliged to keep up the whole machinery, and to continue the 
cultivation of the estates at ill most any expense, to prevent their going into 
total ruin ; such is the power of vegetation.” But inasmuch sis he represents 
that his estimated produce is about 1,100 tons of Sugar, it would seem that an 
appreciation of 10 /. a ton upon his produce would give him increased annual 
proceeds to the amount of 11,000/. a year, which would have been held a 
very good interest upon any sum under or about. 100,000 /. 

Thus it would appear, that though it may be held that, there is some impru- 
dence in merchants or bankers locking up their capital in distant estates, or 
in any estates that may r not be immediately available, it can scarcely be said 
that, these great merchants ought to he made responsible for the vac illation 
in the. Imperial policy, or deserve the reproach of having been guilty of any 
unreasonable act of imprudence. For these houses having invested about 
1,500,000/. in their Mauritius properties, received from them about *20,000 
tons of Sugar per annum ; and the evidence shows that this Sugar cost about 
2G /. per ton in bond in England, and netted at the prices previous to th e /Vet 
of 1840 about 31/. lO.v. per ton. These firms would consequently have 
received a balance of Hi. 10. v. per ton, or a clear revenue of 170,000 /. per 
annum, independent of their collateral profit as merchants, shipowners, and 
commission agents, if their produce had not been depreciated in value by 
the Act of 1810 ; and it is not just, to brand with imprudence those who may 
have invested. their capital at the rate of 1 5(7,000 /. for every 17,000/. revenue 
in land situated in the British colonies* 

It has been argued that the fall in the price of Sugar does not arise out 
•of the Act of 1840, but is only the counterpart of the general depreciation 
in property which occurred in the course of the last year, consequent. *updn 
tint monetary crisis. The priees of Indigo aiul.Corn, and Rice and Cotton, 
have been referred to, as proofs that some other cause than that of any 
alteration in the legislation of the country has been at work to produce 
this great and ruinous fall in the price of colonial produce. But whilst 
the Witnesses brought before Your Committee in general acknowledge that 
3 /. out of "the 1 3 /. -fall, which .lias occurred in Sugar, may he ascribed 
to the times and to the monetary crisis, Your Committee are of opinion 
that the larger portion oT ‘the fall in the price of Sugar can ofily justly 
be ascribed to the inundation of foreign Sugar which kas come into con- 
sumption in Great Britain under the Act of 1840, or is still hanging^ in 
heavy stocks over the Sugar market. The dearth and famine in 1840-47, 
ami the utter loss of potatoes before 1847, contrasted with the great harvest 
for the summer of 1 847, sufficiently account for the revolution in the prices 
of grain and in rice. In like manner, the failure of the cotton crop in 1840 
sufficiently accounted for the great .rise in 1840 and 1847 in the price of cotton, 
and the Yall at the end of 1847 and the beginning of 1848 following upon a 
more than average crop in the United States ; whilst as regards indigo the 

evidence 
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evidence before the .Committee is, that, notwithstanding that the importation of 
indigo in 1847 exceeded by some 2,800 cwts. the importation of the year 
before, and notwithstanding the greatly dinunished extent of the cotton manu- 
factures in 1847, as compared with 1846, and, as a consequence upon that 
diminution, the decreased demand for indigo, at the present time it maintains 
within from five to ten per cent, of the price it bore at. the corresponding 
period of last year. But with respect to Sugar the case is altogether different. 
Though it may be true that the crop of 1847 exceeded the crop of the previous 
year in the British possessions as follows : — 

* Tons. 

In 1847 - - 2 89,628 

. In 1846 259,829 


Showing an increased Importation of] 
British Sugar, in 1847, of - -j 


29,799 


Yet the consumption of Sugar in Great Britain, exclusive of Foreign Sugar, so 
nearly kept pace with the increased supply, that to meet it there was an 
increased consumption of 27,982 tons. Thus, but for the excess of Foreign 
Sugar, the increased supply over consumption in 1847, as compared with 

1846, would have merely been 1,717 tons. But a more complete refutation 
of this argument will be found in the comparative action upon the price of 
British Plantation and of Havannah Sugar, between May 1846 and December 

1847, which is exhibited in the clearest way in the admirable (’hart of prices 
of British Plantation and Havannah Sugars accompanying this Report, showing 
at one view the comparative fluctuations in the prices of British Colonial and 
Havannah Sugar during the two periods of 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1833, and 
of 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847, prepared by Mr. Woodhouse, one of the most 
eminent Sugar brokers in the City of London ; from which it will be seen that 
whilst Yellow Havannah Sugar, from being sit 20 a - . in May 1846, was at 
20a. (id. in December 1847, having thus risen (id. per cwt., the average price 
of British Plantation Sugar, which was 36 s. (id. in May 1846, had fallen to 
22 s. bd. in December 1847. Thus whilst Havannah Sugar rose (id., British 
Plantation Sugar fell no less than 14 a. 1 d. during the same period, showing a 
difference in the action of general causes upon Slave-grown Sugar as compared 
with British Plantation, of no less than 14 a. 7 d. Your Committee, therefore, 
are of opinion that no impartial mind can assign to the monetary crisis, or 
to the increased production of the Sugar crop in the British West Indies, 
a fall of price which so injuriously prejudiced British Colonial Sugar, but 
from which Slave-grown Sugar was more than exempt. 

But the colonies of the Mauritius do not confine their grievances to this 
reduction in the price of their produce, or to the injury that was done to 
them by the emancipation of their Slaves'under a compensation, which, in fact, 
was only a composition of about 8 a. 101 d. in the pound of their admitted- 
vajue « but they allege against each successive administration of the colonial 
affairs of the Br\tish Empire, that from time to time they have been harassed 
by the most vacillating, always 11 by the most costly and unwise, policy as regards 
the immigration of free labourers and the system of industrial laws, and by the 
inordinate and oppressive expenditure of the Colonial Government, increasing 
in a converse ratio to the diminution of the Planters’ profits. They allege 
that, notwithstanding the emancipation of their slaves in 1834, the colonists 
of the Mauritius willingly, zealously, and energetically applied themselves, by 
the most enterprising investment, of capital in improved machinery, and in the 
importation of free labourers, to make amends for the loss of the slave labour 
of which they had been deprived. That consequent, upon those exertions, and 
the permission to import Coolies from the East India Company’s territories, 
they not only largely increased the number of their labourers, though at a 
great cost, having expended in private enterprise 250,600 1. between the years 
1834 and 1838 ; but they largely increased the production of the colony, 
‘having increased the exportation of Sugar from 27,290 tons to*30,360 tons in 
1 839. This occurred under Colonial regulations which permitted contracts for 
five years, by which the Planters were enabled to secure the continuous labour 
of the Indian Coolies; unfortunately, however, for the Colonies, in 1839 the 
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same shifting policy which has now been their bane as regards fiscal regulations, 
then was their bane as regarded the Colonial Office regulations in respect, to 
labotir. On the allegation that arises had taken place in respect of the Coolie 
immigration into the Mauritius, the further immigration of Coolies was pro- 
hibited by an Order in Council in 1838, and “Jive-years' contracts ’* with the 
Coolies already in the island wfcre forbidden ; so that whilst restricted from 
recruiting the labour market of the colony, the Planters, at the same time, 
were each year subjected more and more to the caprices of the old labourers 
of the island, and every year more and more laid at their mercy. The 
effect, was, that wages in 1838 immediately rose from 10.v. to 10 s. a month. 
These excessive wages furnishing the Indians with the, easy means of procuring 
rum, added to their demoralization ; their industry fell 6ff ; the produce of the 
island diminished from 35,000 to 25,000 tons of Sugar a year;* and the 
estates, as a matter of course, fell into a ruinous condition. At "length, in 
1643, the Colonial Office repented its policy of J839, and again permitted 
the importation of Coolies ; but this permission was unhappily accompanied 
by a fatal condition that the Planter should be restricted to “yearly con- 
tracts." Whilst the old and burdensome restrictions upon the mode of im- 
portation continued, no ship under 300 tons burden, or with a less height 
than six feet between decks, was held by tbe Colonial Office to be sufficiently 
commodious for these Indian Coolies, notwithstanding their diminutive stature. 
It may be, that in the opinion ol' the Colonial Office, no ship under 300 
tons can he reckoned upon to make a safe voyage across the Eastern Ocean ; 
but regarding this matter Your Committee would rather recommend atten- 
tion to Mr. Ilunter’s evidence. Tin* Planters were restricted to the most 
distant and expensive, and worst markets for labour, namely, Madras, Bomba}', 
and Bengal; the first distant, four weeks’ voyage, and the latter from five 
to six weeks ; whilst they were forbidden to obtain in the neighbouring island 
of Madagascar (within 400 miles of tbe Mauritius), the far superior class of 
labourers, and are still forbidden, which there might lie obtained, according 
to all the evidence laid before the Committee, at little more than out* third of 
the cost of bringing the inferior man from the Continent of India. 

In proof of this statement, Your Committee would refer to the evidence 
of Mr. Raymond, who arrived in England from the Mauritius in September 
last, formerly an officer in the Army, for the last 10 years an Inspector of 
Distilleries in Mauritius, lie is asked whether he is well acquainted with 
the population in tin* Mauritius, and having answered that question in the 
affirmative, he is requested to inform the Committee of the state of morality 
of the Coolie population in the Island. His answer is, ‘‘ There is no morality 
at all among them.” Ho says “ There have been about from 90,000 to 93,000 
Coolies imported into the island ; that of that number 20,000 were vagabonds 
when lie left. tbe colony, 1,000 more were n« better, keeping retail shops whieh 
scried as depots for stolen goods, and that in those shops women are kept, 
who go out as decoys to seduce tile labourers from the estates ; that those 
decoys seduce the Coolies working upon the estates to come to these shops, 
in order that those who keep them may plunder them in one way or othe^ of 
All they possess ; that 2,000 Coolies deserted before their ternft of service were 
fulfilled ; that after the government of the Mauritius had incurred a great 
expense in getting them from India, they deserted from their employers and 
betook themselves to theft, amassing stuns of money which enabled them to 
return home before their terms were expired; that tbe island lost, in 1844, 
885 men, 30 women, and one child '; in 1845, 1,750 men, 117 women, and 29 
children; in 1840, 1,910 men, 1^6 women, and 57 children; and in 1847, up 
to the date of bis departure from the Mauritius, ‘that is to say, the 27tli of 
April last inclusive 750 men, 04 women, and 12 children* tfe is asked, “ Do 
you mean that the colony lost those people after having paid the expenses of 
their importation, and without having been paid by their full service fo» five 
years in the island ry— Yes ; the total number is 5,295 persons ; that is not 
including the 20,000 vagabonds.” u He is asked, if “ the 20,000 vagabonds, as 
far as the interests of t.hf island dre concerned, or the interests of the importers 
of Coolies, stfmd exactly in the same position as those who have left.” Hef 
answer, “ In the same position.”* That the rate of importation of those people 
was originally 7 /.,* but. that it is now 0 /., and that he thinks quite enough. 
That those 20,000 vagabonds that had been imported at a cast of 120,000/., 

• are 
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are just as much a loss to the island and the Planters as if they had returned 
to India. He says, ‘'That they are at once a loss and an incumbrance.” 

He goes on tq say that it is quite impossible to estimate the loss to a Planter 
if those people are seduced from him in the rftiddle of crop time, and suggests 
that sucn industrial laws should be passed as to secure to the Planter a longer , « 

period of service and more especially to secure him from having his servants 
seduced from him during crop time. Speaking of a class of men whom he de- cnmp»Vho decoy 
signates as a nuisance and as crimps, he says, “ These men originally came from a,#,r 

India, at the expense of the Colony, for the express purpose of cultivating 
the soil. The damage they do is incalculable, for they keep gambling-houses 
and entertain female decqys, who seduce the men from the camps on pay days. 

Much may be said for and against the*high rates of wages that the planter 
is obliged to pay, or sometimes promises to pay to his men. This originated 
in jealousy f and competition, which the English crimp and the sirdar have turned 
to their advantage — for a crimp, I have known some of these persons to make 
Si. per day at this traffic, — or a sirdar will take the band to the higher bidder, 
having so much per head, and will induce it to desert in a month afterwards 
in ordei to sell it again. The wages average from 14$. to ‘20s. per month, with 
rations, which are sufficient. The term of service extends only to one year : 
thus a planter, after having trained a band that is useless for the first six 
months, from ignorance and scorbutic humours resulting from a sea voyage, 
must part with them very often in the middle of his crop, and commence train- 
ing afresh.” * 

He says, “ Soldiers and sailors serve a certain number of years ; but the 
lowest caste of Indians who frequent Mauritius, must only serve one year. 

Soldiers and sailors if sick are confined within hospital limits ; but the Coolie £““£ e ” ien “ u ° f 
if sick must not be confined ; this would be an infringement on the liberty of ^^"1! Cm Li» 
the subject ; he goes abroad, drinks as much spirits as he thinks proper, cats when 8lcl 
whatever suits his fancy, and conveys the infection to his comrades.” 

He is asked if he khows how long the Indians remain away ; he answers, 

“ When the Indian gets drunk, he is not generally sober for three or four days, Lo*»ofind«stnon» 
and then he is not fit for work for three or four days more.” He is asked by drunk,m * 

if he meant to say that those 70 men who were away from their work on 
Monday morning were useless for a week. He answers, “ Yes, and the owner 
of the estate had to lose some of his time in coming forward and bringing 
complaints against them to the Stipendiary Magistrate.” He is asked, “ When 
he does come forward and make his complaint to the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, does he get redress 5 ” He answers, “In some cases he does. There neaewnt execution of 
is a feeling which pervades many Stipendiary Magistrates in the Mauritius, th ^ t ® t t 1 ^ nd " lr> Ma ' 
that the Indian must be supported at all hazards.” He is asked what gl,T * e ‘ 
system he would propose in order to force the Coolies to fulfil their con- 
tracts and do their work. He answers, “ I should think they ought to be # contnct> with the 
obliged to serve five years; but it is very questionable whether the Coolies « “j^ r 8 , ll0uW ** for 
will ever settle down and become a resident peasantry, nor will the Chinese. 

I have weighed the matter very minutely, £nd have come to this conclusion^ 
that the Mauritius ought to procure labourers from Madagascar. The natives 
of this island would become stationary and useful.” , 

Speaking of the facility of 'getting labourers from Madagascar, he says it is Madagascar, 
about 300 miles from tike Mauritius; that the population is computed at 
5,000,000 ; that half the population Is descended directly from Africans, the 
other half a mixture of Arabs, Malays, and French pirates. He says, that 
from what he has seen of the populatioh/ and he has been in the, Island, they 
are a very superior race, and he believes them to be very industrious people ; 
and being asked whether t*hey would be willing to* come over to the Mauritius 
as free labourers, he says, “ I am positive of it.” Being asked whether he 
would undertake to say that he could obtain any number of men and wohien, 
and take them to the Mauritius for 2 I. a head, he answers “ For 2 l.or 2 1 . 10 s." 

He is asked if it would be necessary, in order to do that, to make a treaty 
with the Queen. He says, “ No ; the Queen is so incensed against us, owing 
to French intrigue, that she would not allow us one ; it is the Sakalavas, on 
the south-west of Madagascar, he means.” He had previously explained that 
the people of Madagascar were divided intef two nations^ the Hovahs* and the 
Sakalavas ; that the Sakalavas are very brave, and generally at war with the 
Hovahs, who are more immediately under the dominion of the Queen. He 
0.32. C , says. 
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says, “ that previous to his quitting the Mauritius he had been invited by 
three of the most influential of the South Sakalava chiefs to train and disci- 
pline their troops, but private reasons made him decline the offer." He is 
askecl if he thinks he could get tile Sakalavas in any number to come over to 
the Mauritius. He answers, “ Yes, and they would be too happy to*eniigrate ; 
you might get 40,000 men for 8/. a month ; one Sakftlava would work as much 
as two Indians in a day. In their own country they, the Sakalavas, are paid 
only 1$. a month. A proportionate number of women would accompany them 
at little cost." He is asked if in his opinion wages are too high. He answers, 
“ Decidedly, both for the planter and the labourer too. If it be desired to 
make those Coolies industrious, they ought not to receive such high wages ; 
they do not receive them in India ; Vhey are far better off in every respect 
than the peasantry of my own unfortunate country, Ireland.” He* is asked, 
what are the wages. He answers, “ 14 s. to r 20 s. a month, and their rations 
besides." They are allowed to live free upon the estate ? “ Quite free ; they 
can plant vegetables if they think proper, and have plenty of ground for that 
use.” And they pay nothing for their huts ? “ No, and they can rear pigs and 
poultry, aHd do rear them to a great extent.” 

Being cross-examined with respect to his estimate that the vagabonds amount 
to 20,000, he says, “ Some estimate them at 30,000 ; I have had my information 
from many Magistrates, who have always computed them at 20,000.” He is 
asked whether he thinks the Coolies would come if they thoroughly understood, 
before they came, that they were to be bound to work for five or seven years. 
He says, “ I am sure they would.” He is then asked if they would repent of 
it afterwards. He answers, “'No ; provided they received fair treatment, and 
were made to serve five years : if this distinct impression was made upon their 
minds, I believe they would settle down on the estates ; because it must be 
remembered, when they leave India they cannot be worse off than they are ; 
consequently they have nothing to lose, and have everything to gain.” 

Questioned as to the several proportions of the different populations ; he 
answers, “ There are 722 Chinese, 35,000 blacks, 9,000 Englishmen and well- 
affected creoles , (when I say well-affected, I mean well-affected towards the 
interests of the British Government) ; 23,000 French and French creoles. The 
other persons may be computed at 5,000 of different nations.” 

This Witness gave to Your Committee more evideuce respecting the feelings 
of certain classes, involving very grave and serious considerations of State : 
this evidence has been already communicated to the Colonial Office, to the 
Boards of Trade, Customs, and Excise ; but Your Committee have not thought 
it prudent, under all the circumstances of the case, to give it that publicity 
which its communication to The House would necessarily impart to it. 

The next Witness Your Committee examined was Hugh Hunter, Esq., now 
‘a large proprietor in the Mauritius, formerly himself a shipowner; served 
during the War with considerable distinction in the King’s service, in the 
West Indies, as a Lieutenant in the' Royal Navy. The whole of this gen- 
tleman’s evidence deserves attentive perusal, and is so interesting that Your 
Committee, though even at great length, introduce it almost bodily into this 
Report. Mr. Hunter had been a resident in the Mauritius frofu the year 1828 
to the year 1845, and was a Member of the Legislative Council from 1840 to 
1845. He was co-proprietor of several fertile estates, which produced 4,500 
tons of Sugar a year, and employed about 3,000 labourers. He stated that the 
Mauritius received compensation for 64,100 slaves, being 2,000 less than the 
proper number, and received compensation at something under 31 1. each. 
He stated in great detail the colhparative cost of the labour and food for a 
slave previous to emancipation, and of a Coolie ; and proves that the qpst of the 
Coolie is 19/. against 3/. 1 1 s., the annual cost of a slave in tne olden times. 
He asserts that during the apprenticeship no vagabondage took place, and the 
estates were all in good order ; and ascribes that to the consequence of free 
labour being allowed to be imported into the colony, the labourers being sub- 
ject to five-year contracts. Speaking of the soil of the Mauritius, he says that 
it is of volcanic origin, and particularly good for sugar. That from the cir- 
cumstance that large stoftes and rocks are sprinkled al| through the island, 
ploughs cannot be successfully used, and that manual labour is alone applicable. 
That drainage would ‘ be a work of supererogation, as their want is not of 
drainage, but of water from Heaven. That as for as improvement goes, they 

have 
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have the finest mills hi their manufactories from Glasgow, London, and Liver* valuable maeiunery in 

pool; mills running from 10, 12, 16, and 20 horse power; and in several the M * untlus - 

establishments the new plan of boiling in vadUo of Derone & Caille, in Frahdfe, 

is used. No expense has been spared by the proprietors in the Mauritius ; . 

everything that enterprise and capital could do.for the improvement of the land 

has been done. He explains how it was that the compensation in 1834 was * 

paid upon 64,100 slaves instead of 66,100, to which the island was entitled. 

With reference to Indian immigration, he states, that between 1834 and 1839, ^onTntheK*^ 011 ' 
25,468 Coolies were introduced at the sole expense of the planters and mer- Stiu«. * 
chants, at a cost amounting to not less than 10/. each, or an aggregate of 
254,680/.; to which muSt be added a farther sum of 20,000/. or 30,000/. for 
the return passage of those whom the planters were engaged to send back. 

He says, “ They were men wha came under a term of engagement for five 
years, on condition that at the end of the five years, if they chose, they should 
have their return passage phid ; those who applied for the return passage at 
the end of the five years were sent back, and those who did not claim it at the 
end of the five years, lost their claim to the passage back ; that was the stipu- 
lation in the contract. The second immigration was under the one-year con- 
tract system, but this first was a private enterprise, at the private cost of the 
proprietors, and the expense amounted to 254,680/. — a proof that the colonies 
have not been wanting in their endeavours to keep the cultivation up.” The 
first cost, he says, of the Coolies, was from //. tti lOf. a head. He is asked 
if the result of that experiment, as far as regards the cultivation of sugar 
plantations and the interest of the colony, was very successful. He answers : — 

“ It was most satisfactory ; the men under the five-years’ engagement were gat)rfttCtor w , rkinB 
happy and comfortable in themselves, they became attached to their masters, of tiic^v^oarv gon- 
and they made vast sums of money. With regard to those who returned traot , y steui - 
to India at the end of the five years, 1 will show the average sum of money 
that they took back. The Committee is comparing the present system of im- 
migration with the former, which was under contracts for five years ;• the pre- 
sent is under one-year contracts. The Indians being by nature averse, and 
by habit unaccustomed, to steady labour, and being withal of a capricious and 
rowing disposition, enter upon a yearly engagement without any desire or 
intention of remaining in the same employment after the expiration of the 
term ; hence they do not become attached either to the place or the employer ; 

30.000 Indians re-engaged before the stipendiary magistrates in 1844, of whom 

20.000 must have changed their employment ; they have, therefore, no induce- 
ment to raise stock, such as pigs, goats and poultry, or to keep gardens, which 
were sources of large profit and comfort to the Indians under the five-years’ 
engagement, but which to an unsettled and shifting population would only be 
a loss and incumbrance ; ‘ that is # to say, if a man left his place of residence 
at the end of one year’s engagement, he would be encumbered by taking 
away the live stock that he had obtained during that engagement.’ 1 It may 
be mentioned that the poultry of one man returning to India was bought by 

hjg mqstcr for 92 dollars. The sums amassctl by old Indians were very large .'*Lar S «. s„mi i> 5 

90 men leaving* one proprietor to return to India, took with them 1 3,1 $4 fh " 

dollars, or 145 dollars each ; 87 leaving another, took away 4,5/5 dollars, or 

169 dollars each ; many have left with sums varying from 200 to 500 dollars ; 

and a chief sirdar on one estate took with him 1,500 dollars. Those who are 

acquainted with the condition of these men in India, and the value of such 

sums in that country, will appreciate theumportance of this* statement.’ Three 

men who had been seven years with me on my estate, wished to return to 

India ; they came to me frith 2,240 dollars, whiq}i. they were afraid to take 

back in specie, and they asked me for a hoondie, which is a bill of exchange, 

on my friends in* India to pay them in Calcutta ; that lioondic *was 

given them ; they had been seven years in my service ; those were 

under five years’ engagement. Notwithstanding those large profits upon 

the wages of their labour, I believe the planters* prospered very much 

under that system ? — During those five yeias we throye very well indeed. 

During the whole course of those five years, the planters wqre making con 
siderable profits ? — They were in a very good condition ; the estates .changed 

hands and were rapidly liquidating. Was there any vagabondage ? — Very 

little indeed ; {he report will show that the proportion of vagabondage and 
absenteeism under the old system was nothing as compared with v hat it is 
0.32. • c 2 * now 
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now. There are two or three names given to absentees from estates ; there are 
some classed under the name of Maroons, that is, those who absent themselves 
froth estates altogether ; and others are temporary absentees, such as for two 
or three or five days in the week ; the report shows the numbers remaining in 
the colony from the first immigration under five-years’ contracts to be 1 1,000 ; 
that at the end of the five years, instances are known of nearly half the labourers 
re-engaging for another year on the same estates ; on others, 30 per cent, and 
20 per cent, are assumed to have changed masters, or to have become hawkers, 
servants, &c. ; accounting for the remaining 10,700 of the first immigration ; 
the first immigration consisted of 25,000 ; a great number of those returned 

to India, and there remained 1 1 jOOO^or 50 per cent. At the end of that 

period all the estates were in a very good condition ? — They were in a very good 

condition in 1 839. And you had increased the exportation of sugar to Great 

Britain from 4,680 tons in 1825, to 30,360 tons in 1839? — I consider that in 1839 
there were from 30,000 to 35,000 tons produced ; "30,000 tons appear to have 
come to England, but from 2,000 to 3,000 tons always go to the Cape of Good 

Hope and South Australia. An Order in Council came out suddenly, putting 

a stop to immigration, and that was unfortunately done contemporaneously 
with the cessation of apprenticeship? — Precisely; both took place together; 

1 think the apprenticeship ceased by proclamation in the island in the middle 
of March 1839 ; I was on my return to England at the time, and when 
I arrived in England in May, I found that the immigration had also been 
stopped ; so that we lost our apprentices, and the door was shut to our having 

any fresh immigrants. Wages, I believe, rose from 10 s. a month to 40 s. a 

month ? — Wages rose gradually from 1839 to 1843, when the new men came ; 
in 1841 and 1842, they were as high as from nine dollars and nine dollars-and- 

a-half or ten dollars, which is 36 s., 38 s., and 40 s. The natural consequence 

of which was that estates fell into a ruinous condition, and the export of the 
crop to England fell from 30,360 tons in 1839 to 23,770 tons in 1843 ? — The 
crop, I think, of 1842 and 1843 respectively was 50,000,000 of pounds, which 
is 25,000 tons, and 57,000,000 of pounds, which is 27,000 tons ; but that will 
not be shown in the returns of the exportation, because always a certain pro- 
portion goes t.o the colonies, but with that proportion they exported in two 
years 26,000 tons each year, which is equal to 7,000 tons diminution ; the loss 

to me, in those two years, was 1 ,500 tons. This is an official return of the 

exports to Great Britain ; yours comprises the entire export to Great Britain, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and other places ? — Yes ; in 1839 it was from 

67,000,000 to 70,000,000 of pounds. Notwithstanding all this the colony went 

on at the end of 1843, making great efforts, and advancing large sums for the 
cultivation, and for machinery, and other improvements ? — We commenced a 
new immigration in 1843, but during the pqriod from 1839 to 1843 we could 
not get sufficient labourers ; the consequence was that estates fell rapidly into 
decline ; that was the case with several estates which I had to do with ; one 
estate in particular which had produced 600 tons of sugar in 1840, did not 
‘produce 300 tons in 1843 and 1844. In 1843, when immigration was per- 

mitted again, though the contracts were limited only to one “year, you again 
embarked fresh capital, and made renewed efforts in the cultivation of sugar ? 

— We did, to a large extent. What has been the result of those contracts 

for one year only ? — They have worked remarkably badly. From that period, 

or rather from the earlier period of 1839, dates the enormous increase of vaga- 
bondage '.'—From \843; perhaps you will allow me to explain, that we were 
buoyed up with hopes in 1843. Her Majesty’s Order in Council, authorizing 
the renewal of immigratiop * passed in 1842 ; it took effect in 1843 ; .and as the 
Committee are well aware, in 1841 a resolution vtas carried against the then 
Government, expressive of the opinion of Parliament, that slave-grown sugar 
should never be admitted for consumption into this country in competition 
with our own free-labour sugar. A general election took place immediately 
after this, on which occasion a large majority was returned to Parliament in 
favour of that resolutipn ; I thihk there were 90 returned to The House 
in favour of that resolutidh of 1841, thus showing that the people of England* 
were qujte opposed to the consumption of slave-grown sugar in this country. 
We placed implicit reliance on these expressed opinions of the people of 
England, and also on the repeated declarations of the eminent statesmen in 
both Houses of Parliament, that the laws favouring the colonies would never be 

‘ impaired. 
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impaired, by allowing the competition of slave-grown sugar with our own. On 

the faith of those opinions expressed by the people of England, and by the Parlia- .. 

ment of Great Britain, we made the greatest exertions, by advancing fresh«capital 

for machinery and the payment of wages, and we brought the crops from 25,000 tum* th*""ith 

tons to 65,000 tons in 1846 ; and just at the moment when we hoped to reap the 

benefit of our exertions, we were most unexpectedly met by the Bill of 1846, GrtatBritoin! ° 

which dashed our hopes to the ground ; for myself, I most distinctly say, that 

I never would have gone more deeply into the affairs of cultivation, if I could 

for one moment have supposed the possibility of this Act of 1 846 being passed. 

This was no reckless or ill-founded speculation, it was based upon what we con- 
sidered the most sacred guarantees and pledges of the British Parliament and the 
British people; I never would have put one sixpence into the land of the Mauri- 
tius ; I did not require it at tha£ time ; but unquestionably, if I had, I would not 
have put one sixpence into the ground but for that pledge. I did not go into 
any reckless speculation, <but I went on what I consider the most sacred pledges 

that could be given to an Englishman. You relied upon the sentiments 

expressed by the Parliament, and by the people of the entire country, at the 

general election of 1841 ? — Yes. And if the worst came to the worst, you 

expected that if the Whigs returned to office again, you would have 12 s. dif- 
ferential duty ? — I heard that there was an offer made to the West India body Amount of pfMection 
of 1 2 s. as a fixed duty ; but 1 confess that when I went into this, I relied upon P r °'*;fj i *’7’V > , rd John 
the publicly declared sentiments of the most eminent and leading men in both 
Houses of Parliament, and that, too, confirmed by the general election ; and 
I felt myself as safe in embarking my property in the Sugar cultivation as 
though 1 had my property in the Bank in London ; and I was the victim of 

putting reliance upon such calculations. You consider yourself a victim, 

not of any rash or ill-founded speculation, but entirely of the bad faith of 

Parliament and of the country ? — Precisely. 1 believe of five great mercantile 

houses which have been connected with estates in the Mauritius, directly or 
indirectly, four have failed since the Sugar Bill of 1846 came into operation r 

— They have. And those four houses have advanced one million and a half h ""* c * 

sterling for the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius ?— According to the state- ^dvan^d 
ments which are published, and accessible to everybody, of the state of their 
affairs, they appear to have that amount vested in landed property in the ^aHutieMauritiu*. 
Mauritius, trusting entirely, I suppose, to the same guarantees as I trusted 

to. Those investments have been made between the year of emancipation 

and the present time ? — Yes, subsequently to the emancipation ; what their 
failure took its origin from I am not prepared to Say ; but I believe that Reid, 

Irving & Company's affairs had taken their extension since the emancipation ; 

the others I do not know so much about. 1 believe, on the 30th of June 

1846, when Sir Robert Peel’s administration left power, the Gazette average 
price of Mauritius sugar was 3 r 5 s. 10 d. ? — The price on the 30th of Juue 1846 
was 35 s. 10 d., and on the 7th of July of the same year, it was 31 s. ; a fall of 

4 s. 10 d. That was owing to the advent of the free traders to power ? — 

I suppose it was. The gentlemen of Mfhcing-lane are very well able to watch 
their own interests ; and I suppose they saw there was reason to pay 4 s. 10 </. 

.less than they had been paying ; but whether it was owing to this particular 

cause or to that, I cannot say. Four shillings and ten-pence upon the 

import of 60,000 tons of sugar would be something like 290,000/.? — Yes; 
that was the depreciation then merely upon the expectation of something 
going to take place. The sellers of sugqr cannot bolster up the price ; it is the 

.grocers and refiners who buy it, and they.. are people with their eyes open. 

I believe the sugar consigned to those four houses which failed amounted to 

.28, 000” tons ?* — About 28,000 tons. The falf in the price having been 12 1. 

a ton, that would make a difference of about 336,000 /. ? — Yes. That would 

foe the amount of loss upon the produce consigned to them? — Precisely. 

In the balance sheet, it would show a difference of 336,000 1. ? — Yes. Can houses. 

you state* what the price of Mauritius sugar was in December 1846 and in 
December 1847 ?— On the 28th of December 1846,* the price was 32 s. 2 £ d. t 

and on the 28th December 1847 it was 22 s. 2 m i! Mr .^Moffatt.] What is 

the price now ? — The Gazette average price is about 23 s. ; barely so much. 

— — Chairman.'] This sugar so consigned to these four mercantile houses is the 
growth of estates, which either belong to those merchants, or are hypothecated 
.to them ? — Certainly. Therefore the reduction to the amount of 336,000 1. 

0.32. c 3 "a year, 
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a year, at the ordinary calculation of 10 years’ purchase, would be equivalent 
to a loss of 3,360,000 1. of capital ?— 1 Certainly ; and moreover, if that difference 
in price had not taken place, and the prospects were not so gloomy as they are 
at this moment, if we were not in fact in utter despair, those estates would 
'have been valuable, and might have been sold for the benefit of themselves or 

others. But now they are perfectly unsaleable ? — They are Is it your 

opinion, that with a differential duty of 10*. per cwt. the colony could produce 

sugar profitably to a large amount ? — Yes. To what amount ?— It depends 

upon the number of people ; if we had really efficient labour, the amount would 
be very large ; but I consider that the labour we have now, though the labour- 
ers are many in number, is not real efficient labour ; sugar cultivation requires 
constant, continuous and assiduous labour, to make it at all answer ; it is not 
like the cultivation of fields in this country, wjjiere, when you have ploughed 
the land and sown it, you can let it lie ; but you have to go over the land to 
keep it clean, and when the crop has arrived at* maturity, you must cut 
and grind it, and manipulate it as regularly on the same day that you cut 

it as it is possible. Have you made any calculation of the difference in 

the amount of work performed by the negroes at the time they were slaves, 
and the amount performed by the Coolies in the first, second, and third years 
of their education, if I may so call it } — I have. Speaking from my own 
practical knowledge of the working of a sugar plantation, that in the first 
year of apprenticeship they dug from 30 to 40 cane-holes a day ; that in the 
second year the Coolie dug 60, and in the third year 80 ; the slaves before 
apprenticeship digging 100 cane-holes a day, and the ex-apprentices during 
apprenticeship 80 cane-holes ; thus the Coolie performs in the first year six- 
tenths, and in the second years four-tenths less labour than the slave, and the 

apprentice two-tenths or one-fiftli less. And it is not till the third year 

that the labour of the Coolie becomes equivalent to that of the ex-apprentice - 
— No ; and his labour is alway s less than the labour of the slave under the British 

legislation produced to the planter. For those three years four-tenths less 

labour than the slave, the Coolie is paid 19/. a year, whereas the slave cost 
31. 11s. only for a larger amount of labour ( — Exactly; there is 33 per cent 

less labour, and the cost is in the proportion of 3 /. 11*. to 19 1. 1 believe 

the manufacture of sugar is generally performed on the estate separately ; — It 

is. But are there not instances where small proprietors who have not 

capital enough to enable them to erect buildings, send their canes to be, as it 

is called, passed by the adjoining mill t — Yes. Is that found to answer : — 

It is found to answer in a small way ; if that is with reference to central manu- 
factories, it is a different point ; but a person who has a mill must judge of the 
power he is possessed of, and his mill being only able to grind a certain 
quantity of cane during the period of crop-time, he will not engage with his 
neighbour, unless he is sure of passing his own,*and also passing that additional 
quantity , if he engages to pass a largqr quantity for his neighbour, he must 
increase his establishment by having more power, and he must enlarge his 
buildings so as to have boxes to cure the sugar in ; in fact, he must enlarge^ 
his whole establishment.— —And is there not great danger of incipient fermen- 
tatidn, if there is any delay in grinding the cane ; — Yes ; the cane must be ground 
immediately, and the more readily it is passed to the mill after being cut the 

better is the result. Then I presume the probability is, that if a planter 

had a large mill, he would take care to grind his own canes before he ground 
his neighbours’ eanesc — There would qlways be a conflict of interest between 
the parties, anti if he engaged with, several to grind their canes, every man 
would be calling put for his own cane to be ground before his neigh- 
bour’s. If a null-owner contracted to take canes in the raw state, if would 

be necessary for him to have a very large establishment of eattle and carts to 
bring the canes to the mill ? — Certainly , those who pass canes for what they 
call a/c et derni, that is, half and half, the* proprietor of the mill sends his cart 
and brings liis cane, and he divides the produce between the proprietor of the 
land and the miller, as ft is called ;*he takes the miller’s share. — —If Lord 
Grey’s theory was to be carried into practice of centralized mills upon a large 
scale, in the same way as flour mills are constructed and used in this country, 
the miller would have ^o'bring canes by cattle at a considerable cost ? — It must 
necessarily be so, because ’the estates in the Mauritius are very large ; they run 
from 800 to 2,000 acres, and therefore, if you undertake to have central 
* • establishments 
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establishments for neighbouring lands, some of the canes must come from a 

very great distanced And the man who brought his canes from a distance 

could not possibly compete with the man whose canes were handy to the^npll ? 

— Certainly not. As we all know, the produce of flour and bran from wheat 

is, in weight, very nearly the same as the weight of the wheat itself ? — That I . 
cannot answer ; I am not much of a miller — But I believe that in the case 
of canes, it requires freon 10 to 15 tons of raw cane to produce one ton of 
sugar?— We calculate it in this way : we consider that one cart holds & ton of 
canes or 2,000 lbs., and that it gives from 120 to 140 lbs. of sugar the cart-load. 

It is easy to calculate that it does require from 10 to 15 tons of raw cane to 

produce a ton of suga^. By Lord Grey’s system of centralized mills, the 

cost of cartage prior to grinding would therefore be multiplied about fifteen-fold ? 

— Yes. — —Is it possible that the manufacture of sugar could be carried on upon 
such a principle as that ? — I do^iot think in the Mauritius it would answer, for 
the reason I have stated, $iat estates are so large ; they put up mills quite suffi- 
cient to manipulate the whole of the canes in proper time ; but if they undertook 
to work and manipulate tiheir neighbours’ canes at a central mill, they must 
put up additional power, an additional boiling-house, and make an additional 
outlay of capital, which they are not able to do ; they have not got it, and they 

could not do that under the existing prospects of the colony. The grinding 

of cane can only proceed during the crop time?— Only then ; so much so, that 

the cane must be ground in the proper seasoq. How many months is the 

cane season ? — They begin to get everything in order in the middle of July, 

and it ought to be finished, in a good season, by Christmas.- So that it is 

exactly six months ?— Yes ; the rainy season commences in December, and the 
heavy rains in January ; if you let your canes stand over, so that the. canes 
are caught by the heavy rains in January, it is hardly worth while, to cut them, 
for the moment the rain falls, the cane-juice loses its strength, fresh vegetation 

takes place, and the juice alters altogether in its qualities. If I understand 

you rightly, now the, sugar planter employs his hands and his cattle upon his 
estate during the crop season in supplying the mill with the sugar-cane ; but 
in other seasons of the year, these same cattle and these same men can be 
turned to other accounts connected with the cultivation of sugar ; but that 
would not apply to a man who was in no occupation but that of a miller ; he 
would have no occupation for his mill-men, and no occupation for his cattle in 
the six months when there was no cane to be ground ? — None ; he would dis- 
charge the whole of his men, and, of course, his animals and carts would 
remain there doing nothing. What we call eating their heads off ? — Pre- 
cisely. 1 believe the island of Mauritius has suffered very considerably from Madagascar. 

the loss of its commerce, by the interruption of amicable relations with the 
Queen of Madagascar ? — Very materially indeed ; and not only the island of Mau- 
ritius, but the mother country. -» — The Mauritius derived her supplies of cattle, 
and a large portion of her supplies of rice and the orehilla weed from Mada- 
gascar ? — Yes. The result of the interruption of amicable relations with the 

Queen of Madagascar has been to double .the price of cattle in the Mauritius? 

•—Yes, fully to double it. And the price of beef has increased five-fold ? — 

The price of beef in former years was from hd. to 7 1*1. a lb. I think, if I mis- 
take not, the contract price? by Government for the supply of the troops was 
about 14 sous, or under 4 d. a lb., or about 4 d. In the bazaar, the choice 
pieces were sold at from 6 d. to 7 d. a lb. According to the last accounts I 

have from the island, the price paid in the Bazaar is now 2 a*. 6d. a lb. The 

passage from Calcutta to the Mauritius* is 45 days? — It'is, upon the average, x*tm «xi*n« of u»»- 

45 days. From Madras it is 30 days? — It is. From Madagascar it is nS*. 8 ** “ uU ‘ K ’ m 

about four days? — Madagascar is 450 miles distant, from the island of Mauri- 
tius ; it is all in thp south-east trade ; going down it is from two and a half to 
three days ; coming back, the average, I should say, was 10 days, beating up 

against the wind. We have before seen, that the cost of your slaves was 

3 1. 1 1 s. a head per annum ? — Yes. Have you anj^ reason to suppose* that 

the cost of slaves in Brazil and Cuba apd Porto Rioo is higher than 3ft 1 1 , 

per head r — No, certainly not. Have ytm every.reason, on the contrary, to 

suppose that the slave-holders of Cuba, Brazil and Porto Rico subsist their 
slaves as cheaply as you subsisted your ’slaves? — Tijere is no question of it ; 
they raise their own food of Indian corn, or whatever they feed the slaves upon. 

Then tbe free traders expect you, with Coolies that cost you 10 1. passage 

. 0.32. c 4 . money, 
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money, to compete with slave-holders ; whilst they restrict your power of getting 
labourers from Bengal and Madras, one of which is 45 days’ sail, and the other 
' 30 class’ sail ; and when you could get any number of free labourers at 10 days’ 

sail from you ? — Yes. 

BMtrictionc on getting . I believe for a considerable time you were restricted to Calcutta for your 
labour trom india.^ labourers, and are not now permitted to go to Madras ? — We are not at this 
moment ; we are so far not permitted that, from a misapprehension of the 
instructions to the agent at the port of Madras, he will not allow even the men 
who volunteer to go from Madras to embark for the Mauritius, because he says 
that he has chartered ships for the West Indies ; and men who volunteer to go 
to the Mauritius, and decline going to the West Indips, are prevented from 
going to the Mauritius by the agent at°Madras, for the reason that he has 
these ships chartered for the West Indies only. A curious fact occurred a 
immigrants from M«- short time ago with regard to that point ; thfere was a band of 70 tnen who 
presented themselves to the Madras agent ready for .embarkation to the Mau- 
ritius ; they were refused to be allowed to embark, and they found their way. 
from Madras to Calcutta, at their own cost, either by land or by boat, and 
they went to the agent in Calcutta, and embarked at once for the Mauritius, 
and they arrived at the Mauritius ; the refusal of the agent at Madras put 
< , those men to the expense of a journey, I suppose from 13 degrees north to 

< 20 degrees north, or 700 miles’ distance, to find an opportunity of going to 

the Mauritius. Are you not, put also to a great deal of unnecessary expense 

Restriction* regnniing by being confined to certain ships appointed by Government f — Very much so. 

r in “ n *# r *“ t • hip8 - You are only permitted to import your immigrants in ships of a certain 

size, and fitted out in a particular way ? — We are only allowed to charter such 
ships that have six feet between decks, which limits the number of ships avail- 
( ' able for our operations to a very small number ; the consequence of which is, 

that the owners of those ships find that they have a monopoly, aud they charge 
their own price ; what we want is, that we should be allowed to send persons 
in vessels of 200 and 250 tons, which in my opinion would be more healthy 
for the immigrants, and there are a number of those smaller vessels which 
trade from Calcutta to Mauritius with rice and grain ; the more you crowd 
those men in a large ship, the more liable they are to have cholera and dis- 
eases incidental to India, and I think the restriction is not only more expensive, 

but more unsafe for the health and comfort of the people. Do not you 

apprehend that a ship of 100 tons would be as safe in those seas as a ship of 
300 tons ? — There is no question of it ; if the ship was a sound and good vessel, 

I would as soon be in her as in a vessel of 300 tons. Is not this restriction 

to ships of large size burden perfectly ridiculous ? — There is no question of it. 

Would not the rice ships bring the immigrants at half the expense, if they 

were at liberty to do so ? — I should say they would. Would Port Louis be 

an hour’s sail out jjf the way of an India ship going to England ? — A ship 
going to England at the proper season of the year, any time from the month 
of April to the month of December, Would come to the Mauritius without 
going out of her way ; she would lose a little time, but she might anchor out- 
side, and land her men, and receive payment for them, and proceed on her 
voyage ; there are many vessels sailing from Madras which have comparatively 
very light freight; they would have room for 10(7 or for 70 men ; they would 
take in those men and bring them to Mauritius, and get 3 1. or 4 /. per head; 
they would make 350 1. in the course of 24 hours, and sail again on their voy- 
age. Is it possible to conceive any reason why there should be a greater 

restriction as regards the transport of Coolies from Madras or Calcutta to the 
Mauritius, than there is upon the S'eotch, English, or Irish emigrants to the 

British Canadas f — I know of none. The voyage is generally shorter ? — 

The voyage is shorter, with a much milder climate, and jess liable to those' 
boisterous storms that men going to Canada suffer so much from, when they 

are kept below in bad weather ; they are almost certain to have fever. Btit 

in ordinary weather the immigrants would be comfortable on deck ; it rarely, 
bapplns that; they are obliged to be battened down under the hatches, as they 
are frequently on the voyage^ from Grbat Britain to Canada ? — There is no ques- 
tion that the more they are on deck, in the open air, the better it is for them. 

r umber of immigrant* If you could have 40,0{)0 free labourers imported from Madagascar, at an 
tan MMagaicar. expense of 2 /. or 2 /. 10 a. a head, as this Committee was informed that they 
could be imported at in any number from Madagascar, you would then be in 
, a much 
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a much better condition to go on with your cultivation, and compete with 
slave-grown articles ? — Tljere is no question of it ; the more you reduce the 
cost of wages, which is an important item of qpst, the cheaper you can produce 

the sugar. In point of fact, the whole question is a question of the price of 

labour ? — Six-twelfths of it ; fully half goes in w ages and provisions. I believe 
the estimate of the crop of the year terminating in 1847 was 65,000 tons r — 
We begin in July ; the crop that has begun to arrive in England is the crop 
of 1847 ; we have not any return of that ; the crop of 1846, which finishes in 
the end of 1846 or the beginning of 1847, what wc term the crop of 1846 and 

1847, was 65,000 tons. Did not Sir William Gomm make some estimate of 

the value of the crop ? — He did ; that is the crop which I speak of, which has 
arrived and been sold. Sir William Gomm writes from the Mauritius on the 
6 th of March 1847: ‘The balance of revenue over expenditure of 1845 was 
16,816/.; that of 1846 has increased to 50,580/.’ ‘ The gross value of colonial 

exports within the year exceeds that of its imports by no less a sum than 
470,415/. by the official returns; the former,’ that is, colonial exports, 
‘ amounted to 1,622,495/.; the latter,’ its imports, ‘to 1,143,080/., forming a 
striking contrast to the relative amount of these two valuations in the five 
years immediately preceding.’ I should wish to explain a discrepancy which, 
unfortunately for the realization of his figures, Sir William Gomm has fallen 
into in the estimate ; he estimates the value of the crop in the Mauritius at 
26 /. per ton upon 65,000 tons ; that crop has realised ljerc about 16/. or 17 /. ; 
the deduction, therefore, will be somewhere about 600,000 /. or 700,000 /. from 
this beautiful report of his. He concludes that, because the valuation there is 
25 /. or 26/. or 27 /• per ton, he may talce it for granted that the colony must he 
in a very flourishing position, and that its exports exceed its imports by about 
500,000/. sterling; whereas the result will be about 500,000/. the other way. 

What is the date, of that report? — The 6 th of March 1847. With 

which loss you reckon the Bill of 1846 may be debited ? — Precisely ; there is 
no other reason in the world ; there was no rash or improvident speculation 
on their part ; they met the call of the country, and they exerted themselves 
to the utmost to produce sugar for the supply of the English market free of 
the taint of slavery, and they have been met by the Bill of 1846, which has 
dashed their hopes to the ground, not for this year alone, but it has thrown the 
colony back for years ; it is a question whether it can ever recover; protection, 
were it even given now, would not replace the losses they have sustained, 
and instead of showing a revenue to the island, if this yoes on, there will be 

none. Have you any accounts of the cost of cultivation and the profits 

derived from slave-grown sugar in Cuba ? — I have not. Have, you any such 

account from Havannah ? — I have a Price Current from Havannah of the 8 th 
of January 1848, which states, ‘ The production has far exceeded that of any 
previous year, and the prices obtained by the planters have been so highly 
remunerative, that they are enabled to adopt every means for the further 
extension of their crops. The little sugar left for sale at the date of last report 
has been disposed of at lower prices, and our quotations now range as fpl- 
low*s: Cucuruchos, 15#. 7 d. ; ordinary yellows, 16#. 2d. to 16#. 9 d.\ middling 
yellows, 17#. Ad* to l/#. llr/.; fine yellows, 18#. 6 r l. to 19#. 8 r/. ; Florcte* 
yellows, 20#. 3tf. to 21#. 5 d.; 'ordinary whites, 20#. 10 d. to 21#. 5 d. ; mid- 
riling whites, 22 #. 7 d . ; fine and I'lorete, 23#. 9 d. That is the circular of 
Drake Brothers & Company, Havannalf, which is the best and largest house in 

Havannah. Do you think that the repeal of the Navigation Laws would 

entirely set the Mauritius planters upon tFidr legs again ? — ft would . npt be the 
slightest boon to us as Mauritius planters. Iliad the honour to form one of a 
deputation to the J?rime Minister ; the interview wasroeked for by the Mauritius 
Association with the Prime Minister; Lord Grey was present, and subsequently^ 
the course of the audience the Chancellor of the Exchequer came in ; several gen- 
tlemen who formed the deputation addressed their Lordships, and 1 took the 
liberty of saying a few words in these terms : ‘ I wish to say a few words in 
■elucidation of Sir George Larpcnt’s statement,’ — Sir George Larpent had pre- 
ceded me in addressing the Prime Minister,^*-* that the •question of Sugar cul- 
tivation does not come under the category of free trade ; it is w<*ll known that 
the British planter works under the system of festrictive la^s on labour imposed 
on him by the Government, and .that in the colonies there are stipendiary 
magistrates whose duty it is to watch the proprietors and prevent any infringe- 
0 . 32 . D . ment 
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ment of these laws ; the planters cannot work their men more than nine hours 
per clay ; whilst on the other hand it is equally well known that the slave 
proprietor works his slaves without there being the; slightest controlling power 
over him ; it is only self-interest which operates on him in exacting work from 
his slaves ; he works them as much as their physical powers will endure, stop- 
ping short only when he perceives there is a prospect of his slave sinking under 
liis labour, and that he, the proprietor, would be obliged to purchase another 
slave. This labour is exacted under the power of the lash, and is, there- 
fore, a continuous and regular system of labour so essential in sugar cul- 
tivation ; it endures in certain seasons from 12 to 14 hours per day, and 
during crop time Hi or 18 hours per (lay; and that the slaves are worked on 
the Sundays the; same as week days. Now it must* be; clear to any unbiased 
person that if the expenses of the keep of both classes of the labourers be equal 
(a position which I contest., the advantage ‘being on the side of the slave pro- 
prietor), that tin; slave-holder who obtains, on ap average, 14 hours of actual 
labour per day, must produce his sugar nearly 80 per cent, as respects labour 
cheaper than the British planter working under the system of free labour and 
restricted hours, and can therefore undersell the latter in the British Market.. 
Another point on which I wish to remark is, the supposed boon which we are to 
receive in amelioration of our condition, by the abrogation of the Navigation 
Laws, thereby allowing British produce to be imported into the United Kingdom 
in foreign bottoms ; pow, J most distinctly assert, that to the Mauritius this 
proposed change will not be of the slightest advantage ; 1 have been a shipper of 
sugar for 20 years from Mauritius to Great Britain, during which period it has 
only once occurred that 1 have paid 5 /. per ton on British ships ; two years 
1 have paid the. low rate of 2f> s. ; several years 2 /. 10«v., 0/. lO.v. and 4 /. 10.v., and 
I am certain that during the whole 20 years the average was not .‘1 /. 10 . 9 . , now. 
I am aware that the rates of charter for foreign ships to proceed and bring a 
cargo of sugar from Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico to Europe, runs from 2 /. lO.v. 
to 3/. per ton, and this voyage out and home occupies a period of about 1 10 
days on the. average ; viz., 40 days out, 30 days in port, and 40 days home : 
if, therefore, I offered a charter to a foreign ship to proceed to Mauritius for 
a cargo of sugar, 1 could not expect that the owner would hire his ship to me 
at tin; same rati; as In; obtained for the first-mentioned ports ; he would, on the 
contrary, say to me, that for the first, voyage of 1 10 days, he obtained the average 
rate of 2 /. 15.9., and therefore for a voyage to Mauritius which would occupy 
230 days, viz., 100 days out, 30 lay days, and 100 days home, he could not let 
his vessel for less than the proportionate rate of 1 10 days to 230 days, or about 
4 /. 1 5 .v. to 5 /. 1 0 s. per ton ; now, therefore, my Lord, I most decidedly repeat, 
that any change in tin; Navigation Laws will not confer the slightest relief or 
benefit to the Mauritius planters in conveying their produce to Europe ; what- 
ever benefit such a change might bestow on other parties, to Mauritius it will 
confer none ;’ therefore, 1 protest against its being considered a boon to the. 

Mauritius. The Committee now 1 come to the grievances you are under as 

respects taxation ; the island of the Mauritius has no other means of paying its 
taxation except by its produce of sugar, has it ? — None, whatever ; there is- no 

1 other produce raised in the island. The taxes amount to*300,000 /. a year ? 

— Including immigration ; for the civil budget, and the taxes brought upon it 

for military purposes, it amounts to 240,000/. That is 4 /. a ton upon 

00,000 tons? — Yes. Of which sum about 30,000/. is expended upon the 

police r — Perlinp§ a little more upon the politic, establishment, \vhich may be 

said to. be the most inefficient in stay part of Her Majesty’s dominions. The 

Committee have been told, that ‘the island of the Mauritius is about the same 
size as the Isle of Wight; is not it. about, half, as big agaip ? — It is 60 miles 

lqng, and 30 miles at its extreme width. How far are you from Bourbon ? 

— I have seen Bourbon from the hills above Port Louis. Look at our neigh- 
bouring colony of Bourbon, we find it enjoying a protection of at least 10.9. 
per ewt. in the Frgnch markets, with an expenditure barely half of ours ; 
their governor at 2y400/. per annum, zvhilst ours has 7 ,000/. per annum; all 
other officials on the pame ratio ; and I ask, is it fair and honest to us to 
throw open 6ur home market to these foreigners, and cause us to compete with 
them f in it, when there is such a difference in their taxation < It is not free 
trade, it is not faif play — an Englishman’s boast. When we had the protection 
in our own market, we did not call out against paying our officials beyond the 
. rates 
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rates paid in the foreign colonies, nor against the colonial allowance to Her 
Majesty’s troops ; but if free trade is to prevail, and this system of reduction is 
to be forced on us as planters, then our civil government officers and military 
officers must also suffer the consequence of stftli a change ; they must be drawn 
down to the level of foreigners as well as ourselves, and thereby much reduce 
our ancient feelings of nationality. It would be much better for me to have 
my estates now either in Cuba, Brazil, or Bourbon, than in Mauritius, a sorry 
conclusion to he obliged to come to. You stated that Bourbon had it pro- 

tective duty of 10.v. a hundred weight; that is against all sugar imported under 
ihe French flag, is it not? — Not only do they protect their own western colonies 
against the foreigner, but they protect the Isle of Bourbon to the extent of 2 s. 
agaiust their own West India colonies ; according to the distance of the colonies 
from the mother country, France gives some additional protection, which is 

equivalent ’to the supposed freight that would be charged in addition. It is 

to put them on an equality ? — To put Bourbon on an equality with Guadaloupc 

and Martinique. Have you not great cause to complain of the enormous ' 

duty on the registration and transfer of land by mortgage and sale: — It is very 
heavy, it amounts to two per cent, for simple registration, and one per cent, 
for transfer, what is termed “ inscription ; ” and the notarial charges are one 
per cent, more, which amounts to about, four per cent, upon the declared value 
of the property ; and if a certain period elapses before those forms are gone 

through, it is doubled ; instead of being three per cent., it is six per cent. 

There is the expense of the garrison also ? — That wlfich falls upon tin* civil 
budget is the allowance to the officers of Her Majesty’s troops, which is termed 
“ colonial allowance ; ” it used to be 20,000 /. ; by the hast return it is reduced 
to 10,000/. Another charge which falls upon the colony is 5,000 /. a year, 
w hich is annually charged upon the civil budget., for keeping up the fortifications 
and military posts. Another charge, which is exceedingly onerous and unjust, 
is the charge made upon the taxation of the Mauritius for keeping up the islands 
of Seychelles, amounting to 5,000/. The Seychelles are 1,000 miles’ distance 
from the Mauritius, and we derive no benefit, from them ; they were kept by the 
British Government at the cession of the island, for the purpose of preventing 
them falling into the hands of slavers or pirates ; but why should the Mauritius 
civil budget he charged for the expense of that which may properly be termed 
a police station r You may just as well charge it to the government of Bombay. 

Those three items form a total of nearly 30,000/. a year. Are there not some 

sinecures also charged upon the island of Mauritius ? — There are pensions. 

What are those pensions? — I forget exactly the amount ; they are according 
to the service of the officers retiring, so much in proportion for the number of 

years they have served in the colony. In the appointment of those officers, 

the colony has 110 voiee, has it ? —They are all appointed by the Colonial Office. 

The. whole of this enormous expenditure of 300,000 /. a year is at the dis- 
posal of the Colonial Office, except the immigration tax of 1 /. a ton ? --Yes. 

Is not the cost of that largely enhanced by the unnecessary expense created 
by the Colonial Office restrictions on the ^importation of immigrants? — Yes; 
it; is a most expensive machinery ; it amounts, as nearly as possible, upon* 

0,000 men (which is the number it is limited to just now) to nearly a pound, a 
man ; the cost of the fixed establishment in Calcutta is about 2,500/. a year; 
the cost of the fixed establishment in the Mauritius and the Protectorate Officer 
is about 2,500 /. a year ; so that th» charge of those fixed establishments is 

nearly 5,000 /. upon the introduction of 6,000 men. What is the population Population of tho 

of the Mauritius ? — From 150,000 to 160,000. What dt> you estimate the 

number of vagabonds to be in that islands — It has been estimated variously 

from 1 0,ROO to 12,000 -The Committee have beqq informed that they amount 

altogether to 3*6,000 ? — If you take the importation of Indians from first to . 
last, it is, I think, b^ this return up to 1845, about 60,000 or 70,000 people ; 
and I see by the return in 1845 there were about 35,000 of all classes at work, 
showing that there must be about 30,000 people who have not remained culti- 
vating the soil, gone into other occupation, or squatted.* There is a part close to XuiuIht of ^quiittors. 
the town under the Signal Mountain, tffchin gun-s^iot of the Government- 
* House, which is Government ground, and it is no\v studded, with small cot- 
tages, which are a receptacle aud harbour *for all such people ; they pay no 
ground-rent and no taxes whatever ; nothing towards, the support of the squatters r w to 

colony. Dp you conceive that if there were rigorous vagrant laws and <i,,v ,!rnin “" lth ' '"*■ 

0.32. i) 2 industrial 
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industrial laws enacted, those 12,000 vagabonds might be set to work? — I have 

not the slightest doubt of it. If such were the case, would not there be ample 

labour in the colony now for all the wants of the planters? — I think so; 
and" I think so long as the present law which directs the relations between 
master and servant exists, the same bad results will be the consequence ; the 
law to which I allude is the Order in Council of the 7th of September 1838 ; 
that law is administered by the stipendiary magistracy ; it is a law by which 
there t is no appeal given to the superior courts in the island ; a man may bring 
a false complaint, he may desire to extort money under false pretences by 
the subornation of witnesses ; provided the magistrate issues his warrant and 
judgment according to the form laid down in the schedule, no superior court, 
not even the Governor of the island, c&n touch the qase. That law I consider 
to be one of the great evils existing to the well working of the immigrant 

population in the island. Though there is a Legislative Council, ‘practically 

the Government is despotic, is not it ?— I will explain the nature of the Legis- 
lative Council ; there are eight official members, including the Governor, who 
names seven unofficial members, making 15 in all. An unofficial member has 
not the power of the initiative ; he cannot lay upon the table any proposal for 
the reduction of taxation till it has the previous consent, of the Governor ; 
consequently the Governor has it in his power to allow it to be debated or not ; 
the Governor has the casting vote in the 1 5, making 1 0 votes, of which that 
gives nine to the Government, and seven to the popular party ; it is not a 
popular party, in fact, because they are appointed by the Government ; there- 
fore cases may occur in which the unofficial members voting against a measure 
when the Governor’s preponderating vote may ho obliged to be. thrown in to 
carry it, then the measure is technically said to be passed with the consent of 
the Legislative Council ; the whole of the unofficial members voting against it, 
and the Governor’s casting vote alone carrying the question ; yet in the form 
of the. despatch, it is said “ to be with the consent and advice of the Legislative 
Council,” that such and such a law has been passed. It is a mockery altogether ; 
I would much rather sec it wholly in the hands of an Executive, if there is to he 
no extension or change. In point of fact, the colony does not hold the purse- 

strings ?— It has no control over them whatever, because though the votes may 
he given, yet they arc overruled by the preponderating votes of the Government. 
— -—What is the case as to the eight who arc Government men ? — They are all 

officials ; I can enumerate, them. Do you know what, salaries tliey»reeeivc ? 

— Nothing, as members of the Council. What salaries do they receive 

respectively in other ways? — The Governor has 7,000?. a year; the com- 
mandant of the garrison is next in the list. lias he any salary beyond that 

of his military rank ? — No ; the officials have no salary as members of the 

Council. When they get salaries, they are paid out of the revenues of the 

island, those different officers, are they not ?— I cannot exactly say ; I third* 
the chief secretary has 2,000 ?. a year ; I cannot tax my memory with the exact 
figures. -Is it your opinion that, as .far as the beneficial government of the 
colony is concerned, as far as regards the interests of the sugar planters, an 
expenditure of 50,000 ?. would meet all the wants of the colony fully as well qs 
tl^ey are met by the expenditure of 300,000 ?. which is now levied ? — I hardly 

think that it could he brought down to 50,000 ?. What do you think it 

could be brought down to? — I think 100,000?. a year could do everything 

that, was required, and that that might be raised in a very simple manner. 

Does that include immigration? — No; I consider 250,000?. to be the civil 
budget. Do not you think that less* than 100,000?. would meet the require- 

ments of the civil government of the Mauritius? — I should rather at once 
begin with that sum ; and if it were found that it could be done fyr less, if 

.the Legislative Council hail the power of controlling it, it would do it. 

What do you say is the expense of the police ? — From 30,000 ?. to 33,000 ?. 

a year. Have you ever formed any opinion of the diminution that mighttbe 

made in that portion of the expenditure, consistently with improved efficiency ? 
— Certainly ; I think that might be reduced to 10,000 ?. & year if you had 
efficient men from this country, men' accustomed to the police of the metro- 
polis; 100 or l^O men of that description, who might be got here perhaps at 
00 ?. or 7J0 ?. a year, would do more <good than all the present police together. 
The police, at present*. is more an office of correspondence than a detective 

force; that is the evil of the police establishment. What dq, you mean by. 

an 
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an office of correspondence? — Giving licences, and answering letters to parties 
in the country ; I speak of the Port Louis police, the head of the establish* 

ment. Do you apprehend, if there werg proper laws, there would bq any 

difficulty in putting down vagrancy in the Mauritius? — None whatever; it 
arises from this : the new people, as they come in, find that the old people • 
have a sort of loose way of conducting themselves, and they follow a bad 

example. There are three regiments of infantry stationed at the Mauritius, 

are not there ? — Yes. Is there any part of the inhabited portion *of the 

island that has not a military dep&t within seven miles ? — I do not think it is 

more than seven miles. Do the Coolies and the negro population squat in 

the mountains r — On thp verge of the mountains. If there were any resist- 

ance to the police, the ‘police would be able to fall back upon the military, 
would they not ?— Certainly ; but I apprehend nothing of the kind will take 
place with that class of people.”* 

“ Did you find in those days there were any complaints as to low wages ? — comparison of five and 
None whatever; on that subject the Committee cannot do better than take the nno ycar ’ s contrnct - 
statement in this report ; the five years’ contract worked so well, that the men 
would feel much more comfortable ; ‘ they have no object,’ the Report says, 

‘ in taking care of their dwellings,’ when they have but one year’s engagement; 

‘ they even pull the thatch out of the roof, and the stakes out of the fences for 
fuel ; they are ragged and slovenly in their dress, and uncleanly in their persons. 

Formerly, when men were engaged for five, years on an estate, they took pride 
in their camp, and in their personal appearence ; on some estates they wore a 
peculiar dress, and had a particular badge by which they were known, and an 
emulation existed among them, particularly on their public festivals, to rival 
and outshine their neighbours. Thus the Indians under a yearly engagement 
amass less money, have less means, and less comforts ; the distinction between 
them, and the men under a five-years’ engagement, is very marked ; the latter 
are looked upon as the “ aristocrats ” upon an estate ; the Creole women will 
form connexions with them readily, but much less frequently with the new men ; 
they become attached to the estates and to their employers, re-engage with 
them freely, or serve without an engagement ;’ that is the report upon the 

working of the one-year’s engagement, and the five years’ engagement. l)o 

you suppose, if you were now to go to India, and offer the men an engagement for 

five years, you would get them ? — I have not the smallest doubt of it. They 

would come willingly for five years ? — Not only that, but they would pass the Coolies would form five 

engagement with me in India ; they would allow it to be registered in the Mau- 

ritius, and would serve their five years, and the benefits to their moral habits contract in imiiu. 

and their physical powers would be very great indeed. Do you imagine they 

would be contented during the whole of that time ? — I firmly believe so. How 

does it happen, then, that they are very frequently in the habit of changing now ? 

— They are under one year’s contact. You think you could not compete with 

Cuba under any system except slavery r — I do not think even the five-years’ 
engagement is, in point of the work to be done by these men, to be compared 

with the slave under the lash. Under the one-year engagements and the five 

$ r eare, have the wages been regularly paid '! — Constantly. You have had no Wnpeb have bet n re- 

complaint fronS that source r — Nothing has arisen from that ; there have been P uI " rly i* w - 
one or two instances where the. wages have not been paid, but I speak gene- 1 

rally ; it is impossible to say, in any society or in any country, but that there 
may be complaints of wages not beifig paid ; but that forms no ground for any 

charge against the cultivator. In that calculation, is anything put down 

for the interest of capital ? — Nothing.— -^-Do you think that is reasonable : — 

I think it is just in this way ; we received ‘compensation for about 40 per cent. No interest of capital 
and if y<ju change the interest upon what you rccewe, you have a right to charge 
the interest the other way, upon what you do not receive ; and it would tell slave lubonr, because 
against you in this way, you would have interest charged upon the compensation v,™^Vti,o slavf 
of 30 and you would have interest charged again upon the non-payment of remnins as u charge 
that portion of your capital which has never been paicl^ and is never likely to be 0,1 11,1 CPt#tl ‘‘ 

paid, the 40 /., so*that the balance of interest would bo against you. If you 

invested 10,000 1 . in slaves, can you reasonably say tjiat in calculating the cost of 
their labour, the interest upon the capital laid out should not be included '! — 

I take the whole return to me as the inferest for my, money ; the balance of 

the account current at the end of the year went as interest. The question 

refers to that part of the capital which was laid out in slaves ?— It was laid out 
0.32. d 3 .in 
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in the purchase of the whole estate, slaves and all. If you had 100 slaves 

on an estate, how many of them worked, including women and children ? — 
That. varied very much ; sometime^ those that did not work were’20 per cent. ; 

sometimes they were 25 per cent, upon the band.” “ Do you make any rum 

on those properties? — We have commenced to make rum ; and there is another 
grievance ; we are beginning tef find that it would be better to convert the 
lower qualities of sugar into rum ; but there is a tax of 300 1. sterling put upon 
every still in the Mauritius. Imagine for a moment a tax of 300/. put upon a 

cotton factory at Manchester.” “ Whether that is brought about by a repeal 

of the Navigation Laws or anything else, a reduction of freight is a great, ad- 
vantage to you ? — Yes ; if it is a reduction of 10 a*., it will be an advantage of 
(id. a hundredweight ; if is 1 /. a ton, it will be an advahtage of 1 ft. a hundred- 
weight. If you go into the market to charter a vessel to go to the Mauritius, 
you could not get, one on the same rate to go there as to Porto Rico "or Brazil. 

Were you to be understood that the addition to, the price that is required 

to make your business profitable is as much as 10.v. ? — A penny a pound is 

what we have asked for. If that could be brought about in any way, you 

think the Mauritius would flourish ? — That is to say, if you secure 1 d. a pound 

more to us than we have now. You have no complaint, have you, about the 

want of labour ? — Our complaint is not as to the number of labourers. Since 

emancipation, you have had Coolies there ? — We have had Coolies, but we have 
not had a proper power qver them, so as to make them useful and industrial 

men to us. You require some change in your Vagrant Law ? — Decidedly ; as 

it is of no use to go on importing new men, unless those that are in the island 

are forced justly to fulfil the contract which they took in hand. Do you 

mean to represent that any change of that sort depends upon the Government 
in the colony, or upon the Legislature here ? — It depends upon the Govern- 
ment at home ; it is a Crown colony. 

“ The Government are now, through India, feeding the population of the 
Mauritius, just exactly as they fed the people of Ireland during the famine, 
are they not? — Yes; in the event of private enterprise failing, Government 

step in. Is that the case now ? — 1 have not heard of any instance of the 

kind. Unless this money had been advanced, the crop could not have been 

taken off ? — The great risk was that a portion of it would not be taken off. 
The news of these failures arrived in the Mauritius towards the end of Novem- 
ber or the beginning of December, when the crop was not finished. And 

this advance of 9 1. a ton was to enable the planters to take off the crop ? — To 
finish their crop, and prevent the great sacrifice that must have occurred in the 

event of their selling it there. If they had not been able to take off their 

crop, it would have been because they could not have continued to pay their 

labourers ? — Yes. The practical effect would have been, that if they had 

not been supplied with this loan to enable tlrem to take off their crop, there 
would have been no wages for the labourers, and the labourers must have 
starved ? — As long as there is sugar thfere, the stipendiary magistrates can step 
in and take it for the payment of wages. — —The sugar would have been still in 
the cane-field ; therefore there would have been no sugar to seize t ? — They would 
then seize their mules or their carts ; they have the privilege over the move- 
ables of the estate. With respect to the interest upon the capital invested 

in slaves, you have been asked whether there was not six guineas interest, at 
the rate of nine per cent., which ought to c be charged to the expense of slave 
labour, in addition to the amount which you gave in ; of the 70/. which you 
took into consideration, is- not there? 40/. which is unpaid, and which is to 

remain for ever unpaid - Yes. Therefore, nine pep cent, upon 40/. remains 

a permanent charge, which ctin never be wiped off, against the planten, let him 
have free labour or no labour at all ? — No question of it ; aiyl, besides that, nine 

per cent, ought not to be charged, because I have money at five per cent. 

The slave was valued at 70/., but you were only paid 31 /. ? — That is so. — * — 
Consequently, if that charge is a fair charge to take into consideration, so far 
as the 40 /. goes, it still remains to b§ defrayed by the produdfe of the labourer l 

— Certainly. It is a charge for ‘ever upon the estate ? — It is. You said 

that the rate of interest upon mortgaged estates was nine per cent., but the 
rate of interest charged to British capitalists who invested their money from 
England was not nine*per cent. ? — The amount charged by the accounts current 
against me is five per cent.” • 


The 
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The next Witness Your Committee called before them connected with Jams Blyth, Esq. 

Mauritius was Mr. James Blyth, a partner in the firm of II. D. and James 

Blyth & Greene, extensive merchants and ^shipowners in the City of Lo/icjon, 
and of the firm of Blyth, Brothers & Co., Port Louis, in the Mauritius. 

Mr. Blyth resided in the Mauritius from September 1830 to January 1839,. 
and during the last years of his residence was a member of the Legislative 
Council. He gives in the following statement of the amount of exports from 
Great Britain to the Mauritius, from the year 1840 to the year 1847,* stating 
that a great part of that trade is carried on through their hands as mer- 
chants. 


Exports from Great .Britain to the ^Mauritius of British and Irish produce Export frtm (ire.it 
and manufactures, from the year 1840 to the year 1847- *° ,la Maii 


1840 

• 

• 


. 


£. 

325,812 

1841 


- 

- 

- 

- 

340,140 

1842 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

244,922 

1843 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

258,014 

1844 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

285,650 

1845 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

345,059 

1846 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

310,231 

1847 

- 

- 

- 

• 


203,340 


He states that the passing of the Act of 1846 alarmed their firm, and 
they contracted their business, as they thought it was impossible for the 
Mauritius to compete with the slave-holding countries ; that he himself went 
out to Brazil and was the first to carry out the news of the passing of the Mr . j, lvl i lt 
Act of 1846 to Rio Janeiro; that he purchased a cargo of sugar in Rio “J. 0 ™*' 1 
Janeiro at a price which left the sugar laid down in London, the total charges Mauritius, and iu 
with the exchange- included, costing from 22 to 22 .v. 6 d. a ewt. fine yellow r* ivo.i, "imzii 

sugar, he should say certainly 2 s. a ewt. in quality better than the average in London at less than 
of Mauritius sugar, but it came in as Brazilian sugar, at the low foreign a ™>>t to deliver it. on 
duty of 2 1 .v. The result of this was, that considering that the market price JVIauritiiiB, and con- 
of sugar at Port Louis was 20 1 >. a ewt., with 2.v. export duty, and an average 
difference of 1 s. in the exchange, making 23 s. on board to the Planter, eir- invested in tin- Mauri- 
cumstanced as they were, being 12,000 or 13,000 miles from England, instead tms trn,k '' 
of 6,000 or 7,000 miles, the distance between Brazil and England, paying a high 
price for labour and so on, they could not cultivate to advantage, and they 
could not compete with the Sugar of Brazil ; and he immediately resolved to 
reduce his capital invested in the Mauritius trade. In 1845, the amount of 
their credits and capital invested in the Mauritius, was between 180,000/. and 
200,000/. exclusive of the shipping and other property. But they contracted 
this to the extent of one-third. In copsequence of the declarations which the 
Government made on the 3d of February, their house wrote out on the follow- 
ing .Monday by the overland mail, withdrew their credits previously existing 
in Bengal, under which their correspondents sent rice and other grain on joint 
account with themselves, aud stopped by the outward mail of the 7tlt of 
February the advances of money to enable the native merchants to send out • 

rice. They also sent out instructions to discontinue advances on three estates Dfacontinueil nihaiiccs 
belonging to highly respectable gentlemen in this country, to which they had 10 lMauritiu? 
theretofore been accustomed to make .them. He states .that the fall in sugar 
between January and December 1847 wjls 13/. a ton; but admits that the 
highest price of 1847 arose from exaggerated expectations of a demand for 
distilleries add breweries. Your Committee fiftve already referred to Mr. 

Blyth’s evidence »in respect to Messrs. Reid, Irving k Company’s estates. 

Blyth says, that the Mauritius is from seven to ten days’ sail from Mada- 
gascar ; and upon being asked whether he believes that if permitted to obtain 
Free Labourers ljpom Madagascar, there would be an *mplc supply of them, he 
says from the great population of Madagascar there* is no doubt Free Labour Madagascar. . 
could be obtained by negotiation between our Government and the govern- 
ment of Madagascar. He complains that .they are forbidden fo obtain labourers 
both from the East Coast of Africa, which is between 14 and 20 da^s’ sail, as 
well as from Madagascar, which is seven or ten days’ Saif, and are consequently 
O.32. D 4 driven 
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driven to obtain inferior labourers from Madras and Calcutta ; Calcutta being 1 
40 days' sail, and Madras 25 days’ sail. He says, the result of the best con- 
sideration which lie can give to tnis subject is, that the Mauritius cannot com- 
pete with slave-grown sugar, undtfr the present protection, but that under 
a 10#. protective duty, with a certain amount of immigration, it would be in 
*a very prosperous condition, provided those advantages were accompanied 
with a considerable diminution of the Colonial expenses, which are very large. 
Being asked if he conceived that the Mauritius required a permanent protection 

Amount of protection of 10/. a ton to enable it to compete with the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 

required. Brazil, Mr. Blyth answered, “ If I made use of the expression permanent, 

which I do not remember doing, I should correct myself in saying that ; I would 
desire it for a certain number of yeara, five or sevdn years, during which 
period I should hope the Government would aid in the introduction of a suffi- 
cient number of labourers to reduce wages, and thus put the cfolony on 
a footing to compete with the cheap labour of Brazil and Cuba.” Having 
said that a large quantity of cheap labour may be obtained from Madagascar, 
he is asked if he has ever been there ; he answers, “ No.” He is then asked 
the following questions : 

Madagascar. “ l) 0 you know what parts of Madagascar it could be obtained from ? — An 

experiment was made before I left the Mauritius to obtain labourers from 
Madagascar ; men were brought up, though in contravention of the laws of the 
island, with cargoes of cattle, and eight or ten would come in each ship. A 
very fine .athletic race of men they were ; but the local government., acting no 
doubt under orders from home, considered that it might be construed into a 

sort of slave trade, and diseneouraged the introduction of those people. l)o 

you believe that free labourers might be obtained there ? — I believe that they 
would be obtainable, but it must be the. subject of negotiation between Great 
Britain and the Queen of Madagascar. But I understand, though I speak 
from no personal knowledge of my own, that there is a tribe called the Saeca- 
lavas, at the north end of the island, who are very well disposed to migrate to 
the Mauritius, and that they would be an equally good class of labourers to 

those we have from Tamatave. Do you know whether slavery exists in that 

part of the island ? — 1 am not aware that slavery does exist. Do you know 

whether it exists in Madagascar at all ?— No. My impression is, that it does 
not exist except in this sense, that the unfortunate natives appear to be slaves 
of the Government, and to be coerced and made to do government work ; but 
they are not slaves to each other. I believe there is no system of slavery such 

as existed with us. If they are obtained, do you imagine they will have to 

be bought from the Government ? — My own feelings would revolt against the 

idea of purchasing men for any purpose. Do you think they could be got 

without? — I think they could, under treaty ; the Mauritius used to pay an 
annual sum of 5,000 /. as a present to the Queen, to permit our trade in 
bullocks; and I think under such a regulation ‘ the Queen of Madagascar would 
very likely open that island to the Mauritius, for the purposes of procuring 
labour ; and I think that would be one of the readiest means of introducing 
a *degree of civilization into that great island, possessed as it is of nqarly 
6,000,000 inhabitants, or at least 5,000,000. It would be a great advantage in 

that* case, that Madagascar should he opened to <the Mauritius. Whether 

they are free or not you have no personal knowledge ? — I am not well informed. 
While a member of the Legislative Council, at the Mauritius, I suggested to 
the Government that, with a view to reliev e the colony from the diminished 
amount of labourers, .the colonists she.uld purchase two steam vessels of suffi- 
cient power to keep up a continual intercourse between the two islands ; 
that those vessels should be t kept up at the expense of the Government, 
and that they should, in fact., form a steam bridge , by which the natives of 
Madagascar should be allowed to come and to go whenever they pleased, free 
either way, and as they arrived and acquired a certain amount of civilization, 
and a certain amount of that which they would care more about, money, they 
might be allowed to return ; and in that way, instead of $ie description of 
labourers which the island has had* hitherto, we should have had a class con- 
sisting of the families of those natives ; the young ones would have become 
settled in the island, and we should then have had, in a few years time, an 
indigenous population - f whereas the present labourers, as soon as they have 
acquired a certain amount of money, return to their native country and to 

their 
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their families. At what price do you suppose labourers could be introduced 

from Madagascar?— Supposing the government of Madagascar to be willing, This principle u now 
for a small annual tribute, in the shape of present, or some other mo<Je of cJJimand 
satisfying the interests of Government, I should say the cost would be merely bar coast. * 
that of keeping up one or two steamers to briri^ the people to and fro ; they • 

would seek labour, I think, with us. You would have them come without 

engagement ? — I should say it would be most desirable, seeing that they are a 
class of persons not at all unlikely to remain quite useless without some engage- 
ment in a new place, to subject them to an engagement for a certain period, 
such as might be considered sufficient to attach them to their new masters. 

If this course would.be so proper and so favourable, why have the Govern- 
ment hitherto refused to allow labourer# to be so brought in ? — I have under- 
stood that the Government were afraid of its being considered a sort of covert 
slave trade, and that other nations might regard it with jealousy. It is impos- 
sible for me to say what were the motives which induced our Government to 

take that course, but such is my impression. Do you know any part of the Free immigrants from 

east coast of Africa where free negroes could be obtained ? — I believe through- J k h f * i ^ st Co “‘ 
out the length of the east coast of Africa labourers might be obtained ; but the 
Colonial-office has some very valuable information collected by the late Mr. 

Sullivan, who went down at the expense of the colony for that purpose. I be- 
lieve he showed clearly that labourers could be obtained as much to the advan- 
tage of the labourers as of the colony.” # 

He is asked : “ Can you tell the Committee whether t\ie Coolies already intro- 
duced will, the greatest part of them, go back to India or not ? — I think they 
will assuredly ; we have been obliged to keep up a continued stream of immi- 
grants, at the rate of 5,000 or 6,000 a year, and even that has not been suffi- Coolies return to India, 
cient, consequent upon those whose engagements have ceased returning to * • 

India. You want to have anew class of labourers ? — The same system would 

do, but I think it is a bad one ; I think we should be allowed to obtain labourers 
from nearer places, and to obtain them cheaper. Calcutta, as the Committee 
are aware, is a very expensive port for ships ; the ships that bring coolies are 
hired at a great expense consequently, whereas wc might obtain labourers 
nearer and cheaper.” 


Mr. Chapman, the senior partner of the firm of Chapman & Barclay, of Port Mr. Chapman. 

Louis, in Mauritius, was examined, and informed the Committee that he had 

been a resident from 1830 to Christmas 1846 in the island; that he was 


co-proprietor and director of seven estates, and agent for 10 or 12 other 

estates ; the seven estates of which he was co-proprietor produced 3,500 to Extensive* interest of 

4,000 tons annually; but his firm received in consignments from various ,he 

other estates from 8,000 to 10,000 tons annually. He is asked to what he 

ascribes the fall in the price of ^ugar. He says ; *■' I ascribe the fall in the 

price of sugar chiefly to the introduction of about 45,000 tons of foreign sugar 

into the market for consumption. The Sugar market was affected by the cause of tiicfuii of 

circumstance of the money market during the late season in London, but com-. price in *“ Bur ‘ 

pgratively little so, inasmuch as the consumption of sugar, while that of 

almost all other Articles has diminished, has increased to the extent of 25,000 

tons during the year.” * 

He is asked : “ Is it your opinion that the present prices will be ruinous 
to the Mauritius r” — He answers : “ 1 think, under the present system which 


prevails in the Mauritius, absolutely ruinous.” He is asked : “ What is your 
calculation that the present average cost? of Mauritius Sugar, free on board 
ship in Port Louis, is ? ” — He answers : “ I believe that in a favourable season, 
and taking the present season to be reasonably favourable, the average cost of 
the production of the island, taking the estates generally, one with the other, * 
is now about 18/. a* ton, exclusive of 2/. a ton commercial charges, which 
includes 1 /. export duty, upon our sugar.” 

Mr. Chapman gives in the following estimate of 10 estates, in the year 1846, 
together with the proceeds, taking the average price if sugar in the London 
market at its highest standard of 40s. : ** 

He is asked, “ Have you any note of the days of labour which have been 
lost upon the Queen Victoria estate ? — 1 hflve not a correct calculation, but Squatting and vaga- 
I am sure that in giving a statement of 10 per eent., which upon 400 men is Wi8i " 8- 
an average of about 1,200 days’ work a month absolutely lost to the property, 

I am speaking very much within compass. Since 1 843, which was the period 

0.32. • E of 
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of short contracts, has the character of the industry of the people become 
changed entirely r — I think, since the change of contracts, the loss to the 
planter of the labour of the Indian^s more than 50 per cent. ; it has decreased 

in effect fully 50 per cent. Did vagabondage and demoralization increase? 

— It requires to be understood what vagabondage in those colonies means. 
Our law there constitutes a vagabond only a man who asks alms, who goes 
about the streets with his person exposed, but it in no way reaches the thou- 
sands of men who are living upon the Government land as squatters ; those 
men contribute in no way to the colony, and by such permitted squatting 
thousands of persons are enabled to abstract themselves from any labour or 
useful employment to the public. That is the state of Mauritius at this 

moment. They become squatters ? — A squatter is supposed to be a person 

who gets into a wild country, and by industry lives in his own way but these 
people have no overt industry ; it is so little* understood how they live, that 
none of us can account for the thousands of people who are inhabiting the 
environs of Port Louis, on the Government lands ; we do not know where they 
can find the means of existence, so little overt means is there of judging how 

they live. Are the Committee to understand that nothing of this sort could 

take place so long as the men were bound under a five years’ contract ? — The 
men were settled then : a man engaged to work for five years, and there was 
a mutual interest between master and man. The man’s family became located 
on the estate ; he had his garden and his stock about him, and he became 
a parochial resident ; his whole character is now changed from what it was 

under that system. Does this idleness, demoralization, and vagabondage 

among the Coolies date from the period of the short contracts ? — Most 

decidedly ; it has greatly increased under them. Has the island ever made 

any efforts to have stringent vagrant laws enacted ? — The Legislative Council 
have been occupied on more than one occasion with the endeavour not to 
make what would be called, by parties seeking to protect the negro or 
the coloured man, a stringent law, but to make laws so reasonably bind- 
ing upon the man with respect to his conduct, as to induce him to become 
settled, and to give the master sufficient power to keep him within bounds, 

to a certain extent. Have those laws been sent home to successive 

Colonial Offices here, and invariably rejected ? — I can only answer for one ; 
I can answer for one law, passed by the Legislative Council in 1842. 
One of the principal features was the repression of vagabondage and these 
daily absences, rendering it compulsory that any man under engagement 
should not leave liis master’s estate without a ticket of leave ; that he should be 
obliged, on passing the police station, to be asked, ‘ have you your ticket of 
leave ? ’ That, however, was disallowed, and our men are now enabled to leave 
their employ. They walk away in bands of 25 or 60, and no man has any right 
to stop them. It is civil redress you have against the men, and nothing more. 

— Are you of opinion that if you were not restricted in the market where 
you obtain your labour, you might obtain an ample supply of free and excellent 
labour from Madagascar ? — I think «we should get a very efficient set of labour- 
ers (they are a most efficient people), if our Government were to go earnestly 
to work with the government of Madagascar. Hitherto the government of 
Madagascar has been opposed to it, which I consider has always been for the 
want of some reasonable and proper indemnity given to them in a proper 
way. If there were an export tax granted to the Queen of Madagascar, or a 
yearly indemnity of some sort given to them, I have no doubt we should get 

labourers in«abundance. Is the Mauritius placed under great disadvantages 

by the bad relations now existing ‘between it and Madagascar ?— Very much 

so ; so much so that we are ‘Cery nearly deprived of the necessaries of life. 

The Mauritius is entirely dependent for its supplies of cattle and meat upon 

Madagascar r — For’live stock generally. What is the difference in'the price of 

cattle, and the difference in the price of meat, arising out of the quarrel between 
Great Britain and Madagascar? — We have had no cattle introduced since our 
communication has been out off f?om Madagascar ; we hhve been driven to 
fetch bullocks from South c Australid and the Cape of Good Hope, so that the 
price has been raised from the Government contract of 4 d., to 2 s. 6 d. a pound ; 

the gentry of the place latterly have not had beef upon their tables at all. 

Neither sheep nor cattle will live there ? — They will not bear exposure to the 

sun there, except our colonial cattle. You have stud a great deal about 

vagabondism ; is it the habit of the planter, in all cases, to pay the wages of 

* the 
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the labourers in cash regularly ? — As a positive rule, it is. I do not think there 
is an instance on record, in the Mauritius, where a labourer has lost one single 
rupee by the wages not being paid upon the estates ; there are cases, fpm 
unforeseen circumstances and from misfonunes, in which the wages have 
fallen into anrear, but always with the knowledge of the magistrate of the 
district, who has kept his particular lien upon the produce made, and upon 
the whole plant of the estate, and the first property realized in any form, 
whether by the sale of sugar or otherwise, has gone to pay the labourers ; 
so that it is my belief that no labourer has ever been wronged out of 

a dollar, in the form of wages, earned on a sugar estate in the Mauritius. 

You say they work by taijk in the field ; what number of hours are they in the 
habit of working in the day ? — You will*Sec men go out in the mornihg at six 

o’clock, and come in at 10 and 11, having finished their task. They will 

not work after that ? — No ; they will not work after that. Po you make any 

rum ? — We have given it up ; the taxes upon stills are so enormously heavy 
that it has been quite out 01 the question to seek a profit from that ; we cannot 

distil with any advantage. Was this tax introduced with a view of stopping 

the distillation of rum ? — That was the Government idea very much ; it was 

with a view of stopping the distillation of rum on small estates. The tax is 

300 /. on a still, is not it '! — It is. If labour is not reduced in the Mauritius 

below what you now have it, do you think you can continue the sugar cultivation 
successfully at the present scale of expense ? — 1 think with the present quantity 
of labour, and with our local expenditure, we cannot think of competing with 
any slave-growing country ; it is out of the question, in my opinion ; it is 

certain ruin. You think that under no circumstances whatever could the 

Mauritius compete with slave-grown sugar f— Not without moderate protection ; 
the protection may be very moderate ; things to result in the same thing must 
be equal ; if our local expenditure be changed, and the character of our labour 
improved as it ought to be, under sound regulations, a moderate protection 
would be sufficient for the colonies to equalize the difference between the slave 

and the freeman. What do you call “ moderate protection ” ? — I think we 

cannot do at present with a less protection than 10 a-. ; but I do not mean to 
say that, in a few years after we get the new system organized, we might not 

be subject to some reduction from that amount. For how long a period would 

you require this protection of 10 a. ? — It depends entirely upon the measures of 
the Government itself ; I do not think we can ever do without some degree of 

protection ; I think it will always be more or less necessary. Have you been 

able to arrive at any calculation as to what amount of protection a free-labour 
colony must require over a slave colony ? — I should say if our labour were 
really placed on an efficient footing, with a reduction of expenditure, we might 

do with a less protection than 10 a-. Would 5 a. be sufficient ? — Five shillings 

to G s. might be sufficient ; but I gm in earnest with respect to the change of 

system. With that, I think a moderate protection might be sufficient. 

If Government were to set vigorously to work to remove all existing 

restrictions, how long a period do you think it would take to get things in, 
osder ( — To get the system fairly at work, from two to three years, 1 think. 
Do you thiflk the planters in the Mauritius would go on with the cultiva- 
tion of their estates if they had a protection of 10 a. for two or three years ? — 
I think even then we should want the local changes I have spoken of ; but at 
the present moment, I speak it as a positive fact, having still in my own hands 
the administration of a large number of estates, that the credit of the Mauri- 
tius by the existing laws is annihilated in** London ; we cannot get assistance 

from London merchants for the purpose of carrying on our production. 

What course do, you mean to pursue ? — I think everything will depend upon 
the result of the Report of this Committee ; we are completely stopped at the 
present moment ; we are selling our sugar in the Mauritius at the best price 
we*can get.— — Applying the money you get there to the cultivation of the pro- 
perties ? — Yes. That in a short time of course must cease ? — It will cease 

most certainly ; the principal merchants of this country.connecled with Mauri- 
tius are now in a state of insolvency, though the esjates are in a perfect state 
of production, and complete as to machinery, buildings, &c. One would have 
thought, therefore, that we should have founfi houses in London glad to advance 

money on the cultivation account, but we cannot find them* You cannot get 

advances at soanuch per ton ?< — No, not to cover the expense of cultivation. 
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What is the alternative, supposing no remedies are proposed by Government? 

— The estates will cease to be cultivated. They will *<be abandoned alto* 

gether r — Yes. That refers tq the estates in your own possession r — Yes, 

about 20 estates. What is about the return per acre of your cultivation ? — 

About a ton, 1 should say ; thereabout. Before this law was put in force of 

levying 300 1. upon any still, were you able to export rum ? — We were ; we had 
commenced distilling on all our estates, but the consumption of rum in the 
colony has been very great ; we have consumed for the most part what we 

have made. Then you, in point of fact, considered that the disadvantage of 

a drunken population was greater than even the loss of the sale of your rum ? 
— At that time there was an impression upon the public mind in the Mauritius, 

that it was necessary to take some measures to prevent that drunkenness ? 

nigh license upon Would not a high licence upon every spirit-shop have had a much better effect 
toilers of rumreciiwi- than a high licef ce upon the stills ? — There 'is no doubt of it ; or aViy measure 
“ eDded - calculated to check the retailing of spirits, at the s # ame time accompanied with 

every facility for manufacturing spirits for export.” 


Sir Geo. Larpent, 
Bart. 


Comparison of the 
action of the Btandard 
as regards Cuba clayed 
and British plantation 
sugar. 


If malpractices had 
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to immigration, the 
government of India 
and Mauritius could 
have stopped them. 


The distresses of the 
Mauritius arise partly 
from the effects of va- 
cillating policy. 
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Your Committee also examined Sir George Larpent, Bart. He stated that 
he was proprietor of estates in the Mauritius, consisting of about 3,787 acres, 
of which 1,500 acres were under cultivation of the cane. Asked to explain 
his reason why he stated to Lord John Russell that the nominal existing 
protective duty, between Cuba Sugar and the Mauritius Sugar, was in point of 
fact a mere delusion ; he answered, “ I stated that I had been informed upon 
what 1 hod believed to be competent authority, and I think the samples I have 
produced ( producing the same) will bear out the fact, that one cwt. of Cuba 
Sugar yielded 102 lbs. of white saccharine matter, while Demerara Sugar 
yielded only 84 lbs., and that therefore the 20 s. protection against the 14 s. 
was rendered by that means nugatory ; the analogy I introduced was that 
with Demerara Sugar.” He is asked whether he knows what led to the 
alteration of the system of immigration and contracts, in the year 1838? He 
answers, “ There were statements made to the East India Company through 
the Government, I believe, which expressed an idea that improper practices 
had taken place. I do not wish to speak in the slightest degree offensively, 
but there was a morbid sensibility with regard to introducing labourers for 
sugar plantations, supposing that they would be treated as slaves, which I think 
was not justified ; and it was a disgrace to the Government of India, and to 
the Government of the Mauritius, if means could not have been taken to have 
prevented the improper obtaining of persons to go as labourers to the Mauritius, 
and of protecting them while they were there. I have always thought that 
there was a great deal more made of the objections than the circumstances 
justified ; but of course that was the ground upon which the interdiction was 
made.” Again, he says, in answer to the question put to him, whether he had 
not suffered great losses, both under Protection and under Free Trade? 
“Under the whole of the circumstances I have stated. From 1838 to the 
present time, the vacillation of Parliament, the changes of legislation, and the 
departure from what was understood to be the system to be adopted during 
the time we laid out our money, and sent out our machinery, and carried on 
those works, has been such as to bring these enormous losses upon us. I beg 
distinctly to say, I do not attribute all the losses to the Act of 1846 ; but 
when we were getting out of our difficulties, that Act of 1846 plunged us 
back again into them.” Asked if a great portion of certain losses which 
he “wrote, off in 1845 to the amount of 95,0001.” were not to be laid to 
the account of the harassing regulations of the Colonial Office in regard to the 
immigration of labourers^ and the contracts of the labourers ? hp answers, 
“ I should say that the greatest part of the loss is to be attributed to the pro- 
hibition to import Coolies in 1838, to the cessation of apprenticeship in 1839, 
and to the inadequate supply of labour till the alteration by the Order in 
Council in 1842 ; in point of fact, to keep our estates from being overrun by 
tropical vegetation, wo were obliged to have a small production of sugar and 
an immense expenditure^ and the result was a loss to the extent I have 
mentioned, or something approaching to it, with perhaps the additional charges' 
which 1 have mentioned of comifdssion and interest, which ought never to 
have been charged, -because they were never earned.” With respect to the 
Navigation Laws, he says, “ As far as my experience goes, there js no complaint 

to 
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to be made of the want of tonnage for the shipment of sugar, or of the high 
price of freight in the Mauritius ; it is not one of those charges which has at 
all been considered as oppressive to the Mauritius ; at the same time every • 

charge is of importance, and the cheaper you can bring it the better? Let 
every vessel enter into competition for the purpose of reducing the price,, Navigation 
that I am perfectly ready to say ; but at the same time I cannot consistently 
state that I believe the charge of freight is a grievance in the Mauritius .” 


Mr. Greene, on the 4th of March, was asked what was the price of Sugar at 
Havre as compared with London ; he answered, that a week or ten days before 
it was 45 s. long price ; which, deducting 15 s. 5 d. French duty, gave a short 
price of 29 s. 7 d. per (?wt. The somg description of Mauritius Sugar would 
have been only worth 24 s. in the London Market ; so that Mauritius in the 
British Market was getting a worse price by 5 s. 7d. a cwt. (5/. 1 1 s. 8 d. a ton) 
than under French protection she would get in Havre ; this disadvantage he 
showed would be further«oggravated to the extent of 6 1. per ton, when the 
present protective duty of 6 s . a cwt. against foreign duty came to be equalised 
under the descending scale, in 1851. The disadvantage then to the Mauritius 
as a British Colony, as compared with the French Colony of Bourbon, would 
be 1 1 1. 1 1 s. 8 d. a ton. This, upon the actual produce of the small Island of 
Mauritius, would, he computed, be equal to an annual loss of 600,000 1. sterling 
to the Planters. 


Benjamin Buck 
Greene , Esq. 


Comparative price* of 
Bourbon Sugar, in 
Havre and Mauritius 
Sugar in London. 


David Charles Guthrie, Esq. was examined? He said that he was directly David Charles 
and indirectly acting for parties possessing 19 estates, producing 11,386 tons Gut hrie, E sq, 
of sugar. He states that of those 19 estates, the firm to which he belongs Extensive intent of 
proposes “to carry on Jive estates, producing 3,750 tons of sugar,” which he Mr. outline in tic 
looks upon “ as Jit'st class estates” With respect to six other estates, which he 5Iaur,t ' , ' K ‘ • 
places in “a second class,” computed to produce 4,734 tons of sugar, he 
say6 that those estates “ are placed in abeyance.” But with respect to nine 
estates, which he places in “o third class” producing 2,902 tons, “ he has 
desired that no further advances upon his account should be allowed” With 
respect to “ the first class estates ,” he says that under the circumstances of his 
account, and the state of the finances of those estates, and of their produce 
“ they may be able to fight a little longer .” With respect to the second class, 
they are those which will depend entirely upon the question of the result, 
very possibly, of this Committee, or the steps of the British Government. If 
no relief is afforded, his present view is, that he will make no further advances 
upon them. Asked if, of the large firms connected with the Mauritius, his 
is not the only one that still remains ? he answers, “ There were five large 
importers ; out of that five, four unhappily have gone. That I maintain my 
position,” he says, “may be ascribed to this, that 1 had not been so long 
engaged in it.” Quoting the Protest of the House of Lords against the Bill 
of 1846, he says, “ Such distress leads to discontent, and to ultimate separation 
and loss of allegiance.” “ Do not despise this last prophecy ; it may come to 
be, like the previous points, too truly % fulfilled. Mauritius is a very small launtnw. 0 
speck of land, but of very large importance as a post both for our Army and 
Navy.” • . 

Mr. Guthrie says that, “With taxation beyond bearing (equal to 6l. per Mauritius miuced to 
ton on the produce of the Mauritius), low prices, consequent on the opposition wlViCr™*. 
and competition of foreign slaveAabour Sugars, have reduced the Mauritius 
to Almost universal bankruptcy. I believe that at this moment there is hardly 
a planter in the island of the Mauritius, who would not be very glad, under the 
prospects of the law of 1846, to find himself a French colonist, or to remove his 
position to the adjoining island, which is in sight from the Mauritius on a 
fine day.” tie is asked “If the result of his deliberations upon what. is 
necessary to he dbne for the Mauritius is, that we must raise the price Of sugar 
a penny a pound ? ” He answers “ You must give us a protection of a penny 
a pound. Instead of raising, we hope that it will ultimately tend to reduce 
the price of sugar.” He is then asked, “ If the prfce of sugar falls, how will 
that benefit you ? ” He replies, “ I fcannot help it if it does, except that 
if we now grow too much, we must grow less. I* think protection is perfectly 
essential at this moment ; they are entirely prostrated ; they have neither 
money nor credit, and I think the very fact of your, giving them protection Mauritius if in .rcjit . 
at this moment is needful on both points. 1/ you put them in credit, they co “ set monry ’ 
0.32. e 3 . will 
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will get money." Again, he is asked if he has presented this formal request 
of a protection of 10 *., as the relief that he would think necessary for the 
Colonies? He answers, “We have yarned the lowest protection that I think 
we could get re-established on. My opinion is that if we were re-established 
in credit, and if the Government here would issue orders to the Colonial 
Government to assist the colonists, and instead of neutralizing the exertions 
of the labourers, would rather stimulate them, I look upon it that that would 
be one t)f the most important things that could be done. I think that free 
labourers should be made to labour, not under slavish coercion, but under 
reasonable restraint ; that every man should perform a man’s labour ; that they 
should not be spoiled, nor be led to suppose that the lqyvs of the country were 
made for them alone. My feeling is thht the sentiment is general, that there 
has been very little inducement given by the public authorities to lead the 
labourers to work.” In answer to another question he says, “The Mauritius 
did very fairly from 1834 to 1838 ; and then when you abolished the appren- 
ticeship, and simultaneously prevented the importation of Coolies, it gave them 
their death-blow.” Again he says, “ The very bad years for the Mauritius 
were 1840, 1841, 1842. In 1843 and 1844 they did no good, but they were 
then getting up their power. When they got fresh immigration they got a 
fresh start. In those two years they were working up their power, and they 
went on and did very well in 1845 ; and then came the Act of 1846, which 
ruined all.” This question is put to him : “ The Committee have heard a great 
deal about the principles of Free Trade and the principles of Protection ; will 
you tell the Committee whether you consider, in order to carry out all the 
principles of Free Trade, it is fair that restrictions on production should exist ? — 
Certainly we have many restrictions to complain of. For instance, one of our 
correspondents lately put up two stills ; they had hardly been put up when 
there was a tax of 300/. a year put upon each still ; that is a restriction which 
I think is most infamous.” Again, he says, “ In the Mauritius there are plenty 
of men to do the work ; the difficulty is that they do not work. We think 
it is the interference of the magistracy in the country which prevents the 
labour being effectual.” He is asked “ If he thinks it would be prudent for 
any person to increase his expenditure materially at the present moment, with 
the certainty, under the circumstances, that the outlay of capital would in the 
course of two or three years, have to compete with the same prices as Sugar 
from Cuba and Brazil ? — That is a very difficult question ; prudent and con- 
servative men would say, e Wc will rather wait and see what the issue will 
be.’ Others would say, * If we have a prospect of two or three good years, 
we can bear the rub afterwards but the matter is not what is to take place 
five years hence, but are you to kill us, or leave us alive now.” 

Mr. Nathaniel Jones Kelsey, the Auditor of Accounts in the Mauritius, 
stated, that the island had paid the expenses of its own government since 1828. 
previous to which time large sums had been paid by the Home Treasury, 
Ever since the year 1828, except the year 1832, the island has ceased to be a 
burden to the mother country, except 1 for Queen's pay to the troops. 

Mr. George William Laing, many years Deputy Commissary of the Police* 
in the Mauritius, was examined. He was asked, if he was able to say whether 
the system worked the better with the five years' contracts, or the one year 
contracts ? He answers, he “ should say that the more advantageous system 
to the planter was having five years, than having one year, the men are so fond 
of changing. An Indian will change without knowing why or wherefore ; it is 
not that he has any cause to complain of the Planter, but he will go without 
having any fault to find.” • 

. “ Do you reckon that there is a great deal of vagabondage in* the island of 

Mauritius r — A great deal among the Indians. What number of Indians live 

a vagabond life r~It is impossible to tell. Returns had been sent* in before 
1 came away to the Governor, but he complained continually of the returns not 
being correct, or not beiflg sent in as they ought. I have seen them in the 
town, and we used to take them up add send them off to a special magistrate 

to hare their complaints hea/d ; they were lying about the streets in bands," 

Are they a,drunken set or a thieving* set? — “ They do drink very much in the 
Mauritius, hut in India they do not ; the facility of getting liquor is so great 
in the Mauritius.”— ——How do those vagabonds gain their livelihood ?— 

“ Heaven 
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“Heaven only knows ; they may have some little money in. their pockets ; they 

eat very little, or go days without food very often.” Do they become 

squatters ?— 1 “ In different parts of the island they do ; in Port Louis we used 

to pick them up by ones and twos and threfcs and half dozens.” Drunk ? — 

“ No, lying down ; they had deserted their estates without any complaint , and 4 

were lying about in the streets " Do you consider that wages are too high in 

the island ? — “ They are very high ; a great deal too high.” Do you think 

that if the system of five years’ contracts were restored, the people* would 
be made more industrious ? — “ It would be to the advantage of the planter to 
have it so; whether they would become industrious I cannot say; it is a * 
voluntary act on their part entering into the contract ; they perfectly understand 
what they are about." — —Are they a shrewd people ? — “ A great many of them 
are, and a great many of them very stupid ; they are all clever enough to under- 
stand the nature of the contract What is the state of the old negro popu- 

lation ? — “ After emancipation they disliked working, and particularly field 

labour ; very few, I believe, are employed upon estates.” How do they gain 

their livelihood ? — “ As servants or artizans ; some have bought a little plot of 

land, and do what they can with it.” Are they a moral set of people or 

otherwise ? — “ Marriage has been very much introduced among them since 

emancipation ; it was not known before ; they cohabited.” You have said 

that five years’ contracts would be beneficial ; do you think that they would 
be agreeable or irksome to the labourers ? — “ I think the extension of the con- 
tracts would be of great advantage to the planter." Would it be so to 

the labourer? — “ 1 should say equally so to the labourer; it would prevent his 
going away at the end of the year , vagabondising ; they are not perfect at that 

time in their work." Do you think they would feel it a great hardship if 

they were forced to take |ive years’ services r — “ No, because they would know 
what they were about; they are perfectly capable of understanding the contracts 
they enter into" 

It will be seen in .the papers on the General Condition of the Mauritius, laid Governor 
before Parliament on the 4th February, that Sir William Gomm, speaking Sir Wm. Gomm. 

of the proprietary body in the Mauritius, says, “ There is not one out of 

twenty of that respectable class in the colony, but would as soon have thought 
of establishing a powder mill as a sugar mill upon his land, but for the tempta- 
tion and sustentation held out to him from abroad ; in other words , the support 
of British capital. Let this also be reasonably and securely employed in pur- 
suit of the ends aimed at, and in the modes pointed out by Mr. Regnard; 
and I am firmly persuaded that the island possesses the means within itself 
fully to indemnify the adventurers in such a pursuit for the caprices of the Necessity of regu- 
Indians, who, as it appears to me, must be subjected to prison ' discipline , to make ihe'cooifes. 0 " 1 ' 1 ' 1 ° f 
them do as they are wanted, and to ensure to the land the amount of labour it 
requires, without recourse to coercion or compulsion of any sort." Writing on the 
9th of August 1847, Sir William Gomm speaks of “ the number of Indian 
“ immigrants known to be not devoting themselves to field labour or other 
“ regular employments of any description.” Speaking of the Ordinance*, 

No. 22 and No t 24, of the present year, the civil commissary in the Mauritius, 

Mr. Montocchio says, that from the short time those two Ordinances have bdbn 
in force, it is difficult to form his opinion upon their working up to this 
moment; but it results from the knowledge he has obtained amongst the 
Planters of his quarter, “ that several of them, who had the greatest difficulty to some of the late omi- 
procure Indian labourers before the promulgation of the two Ordinances in ques- "feet of bringi^tho 
lion, have not only completed now the number^ of labourers necessarily required on labourers back to 
their respective estates , but moreover have declined the service offered by Indians J^ ** 1 * 1 uuploy " 
themselves ; a circumstance which never happened before to the Planters in ques- 
tion." It is only justice to Earl Grey to state that he has done much’ 
to remedy the evils previously existing, which have so grievously oppressed 
th& Planters of the Mauritius in various ways since 1838. And it is only 
justice, if all has not been done that the requirements of the Planter and wise 
policy would dictate, in respect of facilities to a well-fegulated immigration of 
, Coolies, it would seem that not a few of the impediments have rather lain in<ua company 
with the Directors of the East India Company than with Earl* Grey. Address- ^imreitricaom^n 
ing Sir William Gomm on the 15th January 1847, Earl Grey says, “1 have to Coolie immigration, 
request that you will acquaint the Legislative CouAcil, in answer to their 

0.32. • e 4 address 
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address, that while I trust that the recent change which Parliament has thought 
proper to make in the Sugar Duties will by no means have the injurious effect 
theyjapprehend on the interests of^he British sugar-growing colonies, I concur 
in tfie opinion they have expressed, that the cost of the introduction of 
, labourers from India is too heavy for the colony.” At the same time, such 
being the sentiments of Earl Grey in 1847, in which Your Committee entirely 
concur, it may be lamented that Earl Grey, in September 1846, should have 
been prevailed upon to disallow Ordinance, No. 1, of 1846, by which it was 
intended to have secured to the Planters a greater continuance of labour on the 
part of the Coolies, by a more rigid enforcement of contracts, as well as by 
placing more stringent but just restrictions upon thejr return to their native 
country without having fulfilled the ecfhity and spirit, as well as the letter of 
the conditions of. their industrial contracts. On the 6th January 1847, Sir 
William Gomm, whilst acknowledging the receipt of Lord Grey's despatch of 
the 29th of September, disallowing the wdinance, writes : “ I feel it to be due 
from me at the same time, to the framers and principal promoters of that 
measure, respectfully to represent to your Lordship, that while none of the 
consequences injurious to the labourers apprehended by your Lordship, from 
the ostensible bearing of some of its provisions, have been brought to my notice 
by the parties officially charged with the investigation and detection of these, 
and whose zeal and watchfulness in the cause of the labourers is undisputed 
through the eleven months during which the Ordinance has been in operation, 
its beneficial working has been very generally acknowledged, and has been so 
reported upon by me in several recent despatches. The thronging of bands 
from distant quarters of the Island to the general depot in Port Louis, for the 
purpose of re-engagement, after completion of their term, and which was the 
occasion of so much inconvenience and loss of time to. employers, and tempta- 
tion to wander among the immigrants prevailing so generally during the first 
two years of renewed immigration, has been effectually checked and finally 
discontinued, as my immigration returns regularly transmitted for some months 
past will have shown mainly, if not wholly, through the working of Articles 8 
and 9 of the annulled Ordinance. A wholesome check is also observed to have 
been given to wanton and habitual absenteeism and desertion by Articles 3, 6, 
7, and 8, as announced to be their object in my despatch, No. 54, of the 7th of 
March last, transmitting the Ordinance. The operation of article 14 has also 
been considered generally beneficial, and fulfilling the object contemplated 
by its enactment, as reported in the same despatch, that of Articles 20 and 21, 
in like manner.” Sir William Gomm goes on to say : “ The reasonableness of 
requiring of the immigrant labourer, obtained at heavy charge to the colony, 
withdrawing himself from the species of labour for which he was specially 
introduced, that he should refund an adequate portion of the expense of his 
introduction; that those returning in such numbers to their homes at their 
own charge, previous to completion of their stipulated period of sojourn of five 
years in the colony, should also be required to contribute on similar grounds, 
and that none should be entitled tp a free return passage, after the comple- 
tion of their five years’ residence, but those who had bond fide devoted their 
labour throughout that period exclusively to the cultivation of fne cane ; these 
and other conditions connected with them, remunerative to the colony, have 
been earnestly submitted in my various immigration despatches, commencing 
with No. 79, of 28th April 1845, and nftre amply developed in No. 157, of 
17th September of the same year.” 

Your Comjnittee, however, trust it trill be satisfactory to Your House to find 
that at a later period, in November 1847, Earl Grey is found successfully 
combating the East India Direction, in their hostility to these, relaxations in 
favour of the Mauritius Planter. Your Committee cannot but concur with 
Earl Grey, in the letter of the 15th of March, addressed by his Lordship’s 
direction to the Board of Control, that “ With regard to the question whether 
regulations should be adopted to limit the grant of a free passage back to India 
to those Coolies whose prescribed term of five years’ residence should have 
been passed in the cultivation of sughr, and not otherwise,” that the Court of 
Directors are “ mistaken in supposing that such a limitation, if retrospective, 
would bet at variance with the engagement under which the Coolies were 
brought to the Mauritius.” Sir William Gomm, in a despatch dated the 
17th of August 1846, writes: (( I hold it to be essential to their (the immi- 
, gration 
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grants) protection that the regulations in force, according to them a free 
passage to the colony at the expense of Government, and a free return to 
their homes after the expiration of five years bond fide employment in the 
cultivation of the soil, should be maintained* But 1 cannot recede from ray 
opinion, that the colony is justly entitled to a compensation from such immi- 
grants as have repaired to it with the full understanding and under the express 
engagement that their services should be devoted , not only to field labour, but to cane 
cultivation in it fend that they have all so engaged is expressly vouched for. by 
both agents through whose hands they have passed from CalcuttaJ , and who, after 
a few months' occupation in the fields, have betaleen themselves to various descriptions 
qf' household employment." To this Mr. Melvill takes exception, that the words 
“ in the cultivation of sugar *, ” are not to found even in the Ordinance of the 
Mauritius Government ; and he argues that a limitation of the right to a 
free passagetback to India to such^labourers as might have been employed for 
five years in the cultivation of Sugar, “ was neither stipulated on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government n«r enacted in the law authorizing the immigration 
of labourers." Now it would seem to Your Committee that though such a 
regulation might not comport with the letter of the contract ; though the 
words “ in the cultivation of Sugar ” might not be found in the contract, yet 
there could be no doubt that the spirit of the contract was, that those labourers 
were to go to the Mauritius to cultivate the Soil, and the only cultivation carried 
on in the Mauritius was notoriously the cultivation of the cane. It is mere 
special pleading, not an equitable plea, professed to»be raised on the part of the 
Labourers against the Planters of the Mauritius, to allege that the Coolies 
entering into those contracts did not understand that they bound themselves 
to five years’ industrial employment in cane cultivation. And when it is recol- 
lected that the evidence goes to prove that from 1 4 d. to 2 £ d. a day, without 
rations, are all the wages that the miserable Coolie can get in his native 
country ; that in the East India Company’s territories there is neither Poor-law 
or Hospitals for the aged or the sick to fall back upon, whilst in the Mauritius 
he receives his full rations, his clothing, his medical relief, the hut in which 
he lives, and his provision-grounds, without any payment whatever, with 14 s. 
to 20 .v. a month pocket-money besides, it does seem a very mistaken act of 
kindness towards the inhabitants of India, so deeply interested in a continuance 
of this profitable immigration to the Mauritius, for the East India Company to 
interpose any obstacles which might, by increasing the cost and reducing the 
value of the services of the Coolies when imported, risk the loss of this, to 
India’s crowded population, valuable immigration. If proof of this be wanting, 
it is to be found in Mr. Hunter’s statement, that when the immigration from 
Madras to the Mauritius was stopped by the Government interference, the 
Madras Coolies absolutely travelled round all the way to Calcutta, in order to 
obtain the much-sought object of their desires in a passage with the Calcutta 
immigrants to the Mauritius. Whilst Mr. Ellis tells us that the interruption of 
the Coolie immigration to the Mauritius in 1838 and 1839 was felt as a heavy 
blow to the inhabitants of Madras, not only in the outlet which it afforded for 
the overgrown and ill-employed and half-starving population of the Madras 
Presidency, but ajso in the consequent diminution in the exportations of Rice 
for the subsistence of the Coolies so exported to the Mauritius : whilst doubt-* 
less the House of Commons has not forgotten the tale, thrilling with horror, 
a few years’ since told within its walls, of “ Dacca, once a great and flourishing 
“ city, the seat of prosperous manufactures, containing a population of 1 50,000 
“ inhabitants, now reduced to 20,000 or 30,000, with the malaria and famine 
“ extending their ravages, and threatening* to turn it into a desert > of whole 
“ villages swept away by dreadful inundations, and vast tracts of land utterly 
“ ruined for cultivation ; of an. officer, charged with* a mission from Calcutta, 
“ obliged to turn baqjc in consequence of the horrible smell arising from the 
“ unburied carcases of those unfortunate beings who had died from famine, 
“ anti whose bodies literally strewed the roads.” 

Contrast this description of the lot of the Coolies whqp at home, under the 
care of the East India Company, with their Jot in the Mauritius, where hereto- 
fore their ills have arisen from too high wages* too rtiuoh Turn, too much license, 
and too little regulation ; and it will not be^difficult to decide, in this dispute 
between Earl Grey and the East India Company, which has shown himself the 
truest friend of the Coolie and of India. • * 

0.32, * F Differing 
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roMim should only 
Law* a free ]iushu^o 
hnck as remunerative 
lor continuous labour. 
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Suirunnry of Mauritius 
ease. 


Differing altogether from the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, Your 
Committee are disposed to concur entirely with Lord Grey in the great and 
manifest advantages which result to the Coolies from the immigration, and 
the impossibility of continuing to conduct it on a system which admits of the 
outlay incurred by the colony being entirely, or in part, thrown away through 
the idleness of the Coolie, or his change of purpose and premature departure 
from the colony. If the contract under which the Coolie immigrates is to 
afford no security whatever that the colony will receive the labour for which it 
pays in advance so large a bonus as the out-passage amounts to, and incurs so 
serious a liability as the back-passage involves, the terms w'ould be too unequal 
to be the basis of any prudent commercial undertakings, or to justify an expen- 
diture of the public revenue which only the success of such undertakings 
could avail to reinstate. 

Your Committee conceive that there is j nothing but common ssense in the 
condition required by Lord Grcv, that a free hack passage should only be 
found for the Coolie as an additional reward in< remuneration of continuous 
industry ; and that the forfeiture of the advance made in the form of a free 
passage out, should be imposed if the industry is not exercised. And that in 
order to act upon the Coolies by the same motives by which men are impelled 
, to labour in countries where industry flourishes, the advantages given to the 
labourers in consideration of their labour ought, to bo made contingent on the 
labour being performed, and not irrespective of it ; and that the cost of passages 
to and fro should be placed as much as may be on the same footing with the 
other remunerative returns which they art* to look to for their labour, and 
which they are not to enjoy if idle. 

The summary of- tin* ease of the Mauritius appears to be, first, the absolute 
necessity, to prevent one-third if not two-thirds the estates going out of Sugar 
cultivation, of such a differential duty for a certain period between British and 
Foreign Sugar as shall afford to the Mauritius a price of at least 29s. or 30.v. 
a cwt. in England, so as to restore confidence and credit, and the means to the 
Planters of obtaining capital to carry on their operations. That the onerous 
tax of 300/. on stills, which appears to have nearly annihilated the distillation 
of ruin for exportation, should he abolished ; and that., as a substitute for 
this tax, hut more especially as. a measure of police to put down drunken- 
ness, heavy licences should be exacted from all retailers of spirits ; and 
secondly, that facilities of every description should be afforded to obtain 
Free Labourers in the cheapest and the best market. For this object all the 
evidence before the Committee tends to point out Madagascar as the most 
proper and convenient scene for such operations, alike as regards the cheap- 
ness and the value of the emigrants to be obtained, as the supply of cattle 
and provisions. But above all things, Your Committee would impress upon 
The House the necessity of hitting the colony more alone ; of allowing 
the colonists a more direct management Sind control of their own affairs ; 
of curbing the mischievous spirit in the Colonial ( )ftice of petty legislation, 
which has heretofore prevailed ; of leaving the Colonists more to the manage- 
ment. of their own parochial affairs and labour contracts ; of putting an end 
to all those meddling restrictions which forbid immigrant? to be imported 
®by twenties and thirties, either in the rice ships or in the East Indiamcn, as 
they pass the Mauritius ou their homeward-hound voyage to Europe, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, or to America. „ And they specially call attention to 
the evidence of Mr. Hunter, than whom none can be better able to form a 
sound opinion upon such subjects ; whilst they cannot but point out the flagrant 
inconsistency of insisting upon q space of 20 superficial feet for a diminutive 
Coolie, passing in a short and easy voyage from Madras or Calcutta, favoured 
by trade winds and a fine* climate, to the Mauritius, being previded*with a sur- 
geon, with six feet between the decks, and restricted toiships above 300 tons 
register, when 14 feet is deemed ample accommodation for English, for Scotch, 
or Irish emigrants crossing the Atlantic, without any regulation as to the size 
of the ships, or the height between decks ; whilst every ^onc in the slightest 
degree conversant with nautical affairs must know that a vessel of 100 tons is 
just as secure, or mor£ co perhaps, than one of 1 ,000 tons, navigating those 
Indian seas. "Y'our Committee aye willing to believe, that after 14 years of 
persecution, the Colonial Office is at length beginning to understand that the 
relative positions ot fhe Planter and Labourer are now altogether reversed, as 

compared 
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compared with the days of slavery. Under slavery, it was right and proper 
that a jealous supervision should be exercised over the master, who might have 
been a tyrant, and against whose tyranny the slave eould have no redress, 
except in the protection of some superior power. But slavery was no sooner 
abolished, than the relations of master and man became reversed ; and in Sugar 
and Coffee cultivation the Labourer was virtually instituted the master, and in 
his turn has unquestionably become the tyraut’of the Planter. 1 n England the 
capitalists can combine against the operatives, and are always pretty certajn, in 
the long run, to defeat the working classes in any unreasonable strike for 
higher wages. The cotton -spinner can stop his mill, and all he loses ave the 
promts of his trade and the interest of his capital whilst his mill is standing still. 
In like manner, if the mitiers strike work, the extent of the injury is limited ; 
some loss may accrue from putting the furnace out of blast, or allowing the mine 
to get full of water, but the mischief can be measured. Not so in a Sugar or a 
Coffee Plantation ; the labourers Know full well that the whole capital of their 
employer is lost, if when the crop on the ground is ripe, they refuse to cut the 
canes or gather the berries ; or when the rains come, and the weeds spring up 
with the rank growth of tropical climates, they refuse at the critical moment to 
lend a hand to save the canes or the coffee plants from being smothered. 

Last, but not least, the colony cries loudly for redress against the extravagant 
expenditure of one of the most inefficient Governments on the face of the earth. 
Without entering into greater detail upon the general items of expenditure, it 
is almost sufficient to state that tin* salary of the Gtfvcrnor of an Island no bigger 
than the county of Sussex, is 7,228 /. a year ; whilst that of the French Governor 
in the sister Island of Bourbon is only 2.-100/. a year; that the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s Office, is 4,131 /. a year; the Audit Office, 2,935 /. a year; the Treasury 
and Pay Office, 2,823 /. a year ; the Surveyor-general and Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, 0,241 /. a year; the pensions, 4,1/6/. a year ; the Customs Department, 
5,335 /. a year ; the Harbour Department, 5,819 /. a year ; the Internal Reve- 
nues Department, 3,143/. a year; the Registration and Mortgage Department, 
2,843/. a year: the Court of Appeal, 5,581 /. a year; the Proeurcur and Advo- 
cate-general, 3,0/6 /. a year ; the Police Office, pun ed to be the worst in the 
world, 19,16//. a year; the Protector of Immigrants, 1,440/. a year; the 
contingent expenditure alone, amounting to 109,132/. a year, out of a gross 
expenditure of little short of 300,000 /. a year, — to satisfy the most lavish 
House of Commons that so extravagant an expenditure would rcqtiire to be 
cut down with no very sparing hand, however prosperous the circumstances of 
the colony ; — how much more so, Wien, when the Mauritius presents a 
melancholy picture, of universal bankruptcy, with its population fed by the 
hand of the Imperial Government. 

i 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

u * 

• 

The grievances alleged bv the Planters of the British West Indies are. first, 
that by a series of Legislative Enactments, carried against their will, the Impe- 
rial Government commenced, in 182 # 3, by depreciating tl.c sale price of their 
slave property by various restrictions, prohibiting their transfer from one 
colony to another, and fettering the transfer by sale of Negroes from one 
estate to another by a condition imposed^ that* families or reputed families 
should not be separated. . Humane, just, and moral as weie these regulations, 
it cannot 4>e disputed that they were an invasion of the strict rights of property, 
and brought down the “ sale price," as contradistinguished from the intrinsic 
value when attached to Sugar Plantations, and taken in connea ion with the value 
of* land, from 50 to 70 per cent. Thus whilst previous to these regulations 
the sale price of slaves ruled high, and was nearly equal throughout the colonies, 
in the latter years ‘previous to emancipation the public'sales fell 50 and 70 per 
, cent, in Jamaica, Antigua, and Barbadoes, as compared with the sale-price value 
of slaves in the Sugar-planting States of the United States, add even as com- 
pared with the market price of slaves in British Guiana.and Trinidad. * 

0-33. f 2 • * Subsequent 
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Subsequent to this, the British nation, in 1 833, inspired by generous feelings 
of humanity, an abhorrence of slavery, and a religious enthusiasm which then 
possessed the people of England, that the encouragement or sufferance of 
slavery, nay even connivance at ‘it, was a high crime against God and the 
Christian Religion, resolved to put an end to slavery in the British- dominions ; 
and setting a glorious example of magnanimity, of Christian virtue, and self- 
sacrifice, fondly hoped to shame the other nations of the world to follow the 
British lead, and speedily wipe out the guilt of Slavery from the laws of 
civilized nations. 

In 1833 the Imperial Parliament decreed Emancipation, with Compensation* 
but in valuing the slave property of the Planters, and rendering their lands 
profitless by stripping them of the h»nds which were necessary to their culti- 
vation, no arbitrators were appointed to value the threatened and impending 
loss to the Planters. The British nation took by force the property of the 
See Treaty of Ghent. Planter, and bought it at its own price. Having just before, under an impartial 
arbitration, paid a compensation of 74/. a head to 'the citizens of the United 
States upon the whole of the slaves captured during the late war, and 130/. a 
head upon all the slaves belonging to the Sugar Plantations of Louisiana, the 
British nation said, “We will take another mode with the citizens of our own 
colonies. Profiting by our former legislation, which has depreciated the market 
value of detached slaves, we will assess the value of slave property, not in con- 
junction with the estates of which they are an indispensable part and parcel, 
but we will take the average!' price of slaves sold during the last seven years 
at forced auction sales ; and having ascertained what that is, regardless of the 
American contrast, we will pay our own citizens 8s. 10 id. in the 1/. We 
find the aggregate value of all the slaves in the British Colonies estimated by 
this gauge is 45,000,000/. sterling ; we will pay you down 20,000,000 /. sterling, 
and in compensation for the 25,000,000 /., of which we scorn to bilk you, we 
guarantee you six years’ apprenticeship ; with ‘ on honourable understanding,' 
that if you lose anything in point of production, it shall be amply made up to 
you in the better price you will get for your diminished produce, through the 
monopoly which you will of course have of the Home Market.” * 

The Planters complained that though this mode of compensation might be 
satisfactory to the mortgagees and monied men in London, who would get 
the lion’s share of the 20,000,000 /., it was no compensation to them, whose 
land in former estimates had been reckoned at double the value of the 
slaves, for the ruin to its value sure to follow upon its being stripped of 
the cultivators, without whose contirfuous labour the estates must become 
waste and worthless. The Planters virtually said, “ You value our slaves 
at 45,000,000 /., and you compensate us with 20,000,000 /. on this head 
of our claims; but if our slaves per se are worth 45,000,000/., our estates, 
according to all previous estimates, are worth 90,000,000 1. ; you are going to 
render these comparatively worthless by rendering them waste, and for this, 
the principal injury to the proprietors, as distinguished from the mortgagee, 
p you have assigned to us no damages and no reparation whatever.” 

The Planters were answered, “ True, we take from you your tyrant -power 
Over your slaves ; we relieve them from their chains and deprive you of the 
cart-whip incitements to work ; but believe us, wc in England understand the 
value of freedom and free labour over slave labour, better than you do in the 
West Indies ; and trust us, when we tell* you that a freeman will do twice the 
work at half the cost that the same amount of labour could be extracted from 
the slave under fear of the lash.” ” 

The Planter was unconvinced, but his cry was disregarded. The Great Act 
of Emancipation was carried in 1833, with seven years' apprenticeship, guarded 
with seven years’ supervision over the Planters by Stipendiary Magistrates sent 

from 


* Under the Treaty of* Ghent, Grenl JBritain paid to the citizens of the United States 
<66,197 1 to*., in compensatiop for 3,60/ slaves, of all ages and sexes, made prisoners during 
the war and afterwards liberated. 

The slfvos of Louisiana (a Sugar-planting State), 2C3 in number, were valued by the Commission 
at 34,331 /., being at the rate of 1 30 L 10 s. a head. 
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from England, with 20,000,000?. sterling compensation, which fell principally 
into the hands of the monied interest and mortgagees in England, with an 
honourable understanding that the British Planters were to have a monopoly 
of the Horae Market for their produce, with*no restrictions imposed upon -the 
immigration of free labourers, or upon contracts to be entered into with free 
labourers of any character advantageous to the Planter. 

The advocates of cheap Sugar say, “ In 1834 wc paid you 20,000,000/. 
sterling, and we closed the account, and we will not re-open it.” But the, com- 
plaint of the Colonists is, that the closed- account has been ever and anon dis- 
astrously “re-opened,” to their constant injury and final ruin. “You robbed 
us,” they say, “ of two years of our apprenticeship, which it is proved by the 
Evidence laid before you* was nearly as,profitable as slavery ; but you left us 
harassed by your Stipendiary Magistrates, appointed professedly to protect 
the apprentices against their slavp- masters so long only as this semi-slavery 
busted, you continued them to make mischief between the emancipated free 
negro and his employer ; to countenance and in many cases to encourage the 
new-born freeman in his complaints against, and in his unreasonable demands 
upon the Planters. You passed new Ordinances proscribing the Planters from 
seeking competing free labourers from other climates ; you virtually raised a 
monopoly among the emancipated negroes ; the tendency of all your laws was 
to check the control of the employers over the employed, to deprive capital of 
its power of resistance to combinations of workmen ; you took no precaution 
to prevent squatting and vagrancy, still less to vnsure continuous labour to 
the Pbintcrs ; but every act of the administration of your Colonial Government 
went to subjugate the old slave-owner to the eapriees, and place him and the 
cultivation of his estates at the mercy of his emancipated negro. The effects 
of your ignorant misgovernment, unable to see in the emancipation of the 
slaves a revolutionary era, converting the old slave-holding Planter into the 
slave of his former slave, has been fatally to pervert the proper direction of the 
protective care of the Supreme Government.” 

It was essential -to the interests of justice and humanity, whilst the Planter 
continued possessed of tyrant powers over the Negro, that a parental Govern- 
ment should watch with a jealous eye over the conduct of the Planter, and 
should guard his helpless slave from maltreatment ; but when the slave was 
emancipated from his chains, and was suddenly put into possession of 
a power which virtually made him the master of his employer, and put the 
Planter entirely at his mercy, common sense pointed out the necessity for 
reversing the old policy, and transferring protection from the omnipotent 
free Negro to the disarmed and helpless Planter. But unhappily for the inte- 
rests of the Planters, unhappily for the interests of the British Empire, and 
unhappily, in the end, for the interests of the African race not under British rule, 
and still doomed to undergo aggravated slavery in Brazil and in Cuba, an 
unchangeable spirit and an hereditary evil genius appear to have swayed 
and perverted the judgment of the Colonial Office ; the prejudices against 
the slave-owner continued to be fostered, and even fomented, against the 
unfortunate planter, stripped of his power, and when rendered harmless ancL 
hblpless, he continued to be relentlessly persecuted as though he were still an 
enemy to humanity and the African race. 

Finally, the British Colonists say, “ After having thus annoyed us for twelve 
3'ears with your mischievous meddling with the social relations of master and 
servant, which in the Sugar and Coffee Planting Colonies you so little under- 
stood, and having fettered our energies by forbidding ps to get labourers 
from cheaper markets, you have completed^ the sum of your injustice, and set 
the seal upon our ruin, .by breaking, in 184 ti, the honourable understanding 
whereby, ‘in 1833 , you assured us of the monopoly “of the Home Market.” 

4 * 

One section of the West Indians demand : — 

That their Sugar should be admitted into the Mother Country duty free. 

That the present duty of 20 s. a cwt. should be continued on Foreign Sugar. 

That Rum shoufd be admitted on an equality with British Spirits. 

That the Navigation Laws should be repealed. « 4 

That increased and more effectual methods should be had recourse to, to put 
down the Slave trade, and secure the freedom of the Emancipados in Cuba and 
Brazil. 

O.32. • F 3 
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That they should be .allowed free access to the Coast of Africa to obtain 
labourers as best they may. 

That the colonial expenditure be reduced 25 per cent. 

That Loans should be advanced to them for purposes of drainage, irrigation, 
and internal improvement analogous to the 2 , 000,000 /. Loan in Great Britain. 

The more moderate of the Wfcst Indians are content to ask, — 

For a differential Protective Duty of 10 .v. a cwt. against Foreign Sugar, until 
the Colonies have had the opportunity of providing themselves with efficient 
and sufficient Free Labour, at such a cost as shall enable them successfully to 
compete with Slave Labour. 

That the Planters shall have the. most unrestricted access to the Coast of 
Africa, and elsewhere, in search of the best and cheapest labourers. 

That a portion of the. expenditure now devoted to the forcible suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade should be withdrawn? and annually applied (o facilitate 
the immigration of Free Labourers, and move especially of Africans. 

That more effectual measures shall be devised for the coercive suppression of 
the Slave Trade, suggesting that a portion of the naval force engaged iu that 
service, especially steamers, should be stationed off the coasts of the trans- 
atlantic countries to which the slaves are conveyed. 

They ask that the duties on Rum shall be reduced to equality with the duties 
on Home-made Spirits ; and the Act 10 Viet. c. 6 , permitting the distillation 
of Sugar, may be so aipendpd as to render the drawback of duty sufficient, 
and that Sugar should be permitted to be used in distillation along with grain 
as well as separately. 

They request to be permitted to bring the produce of the Colonies to 
market in any form which may be found most convenient, and to ratine it iu 
bond before entering it for home consumption. 

That the colonial expenditure be reduced 25 per cent. 

They ask that Parliamentary Loan* may be guaranteed to them upon satis- 
factory provision being made for their liquidation, to encourage drainage and 
other agricultural improvements. 

These do not ask for a repeal of the; Navigation Laws. 

Your Committee have examined into all these matters of complaint, and 
will endeavour to report the result of the evidence to The House. The West 
Indian Colonists unite in representing the grievous and unprecedented state of 
distress in which they are unfortunately placed. They allege, that unless 
effectual relief is offered to them, and that immc.diatel) r , a great portion of the 
Sugar Plantations must follow the fate of the larger portion of the Coffee 
Plantations, which have already been abandoned. 

Doubts appearing to prevail in the minds of some, whether the present alleged 
distress in the West Indies was a reality or not, Your Committee cross-examined 
many of the Witnesses brought before them,°who, one and all, alleged that the 
present distress exceeded all previous qases of distress, and was altogether unpre- 
cedented. As to the truth of similar allegations made of distress in the year 
*1842, and in 1831, and even at ‘'earlier periods. Your Committee, without 
thinking it necessary to discuss now how far the complaints of former tinSes 
were exaggerations or not, are satisfied to rest their conviction that the pre- 
sent distress far exceeds any that ever before- occurred in the West Indies, 
upon the facts proved by every Witness, almost without exception, of the 
enormous falling off in the incomes, of those estates with which he was him- 
self connected, in the present as compared with former periods. 

It can easily be understood that.those who art; represented by such Witnesses 
as Lord Howard de Walden, Sir William Codrington, Mr. Tollemache, Mr. Price, 

. Mr. Greene, Mr. Shand, aVd Mr. Naghten, to have enjoyed incoming varying 
from 40,000/. to 30,000/. and 20,000/. a year during the •time of the war and 
up to the year 1819, should have thought themselves ruined when the value 
of their produce fell off to one half what it had been in the former period. 
Thus it will be found in the Evidence of Sir William (.Vidrington. that he 
stated that the late Sir* Bethell Codrington derived for many years 30,000 /., and 
even 35,000/., aud had* even during Apprenticeship received as much as, 
20,000 /. a year from those estates now in his possession, and of which the 
gains, ^hich in 1844* had amounted to 0,000/. a year, had fallen to 1,700/. 
a vear in 1847- thovWfi the crop had increased from an average of 5-10 hogs- 
heads 
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heads to 861 hogsheads. Sir William Codrington stated to the Committee 
that but for the fall of 12tf. a cwt. in the price of Sugar, 10 5. of which he 
ascribed to the Act of 1846, his income in the last year, instead of being 
1,700/., would have been 7 , 727 /- ’ ’ 

Lord Howard de Walden states, that the average net income upon his 
joint estates in Jamaica, during the last eight years, has been but 900/. 
a year, whilst in his father’s lifetime they used to net above 20,000 /. Lord 
Howard de Walden says that he knows, from having heard his father so 
state, that in the year 1 823 he netted above 20,000 /. a year ; and he also 
knows from his father, that his merchant, the late Mr. Deffiell, so long as he 
did business for him, ga\e him a regular credit for 20,000 /. a year for those 
estates. 

Thus, Mr- Price, the joint proprietor of the far-famed Worthy Park Estate, 
of which his family had been in possession for 200 years, stated to the Com- 
mittee that the average income of the estate, as far as he can recollect, prior 
to emancipation, was 15,000/. a year; and that one year it netted 30,000/.; 
that, was in the year 1817. He renumbered hearing his father say what the 
estate yielded, and that it averaged from 15,000 /. to 25,000/. a year, and that 
he was now losing 1,000 /. a year by the estate. 


Mr. Tollemache, a Member of the House, proprietor of five very fine estates 
in Antigua, stated that the average profit of the ten years of his estate prior to 
1840 was 3,073 /. 


His profits were in 1838 - 

— in 1839 - 

— in 1840 - 

llis loss was in 1846 - 


£. 

- 7,245 

- 9,631 

- 12,843 

269 


In 183“, notwithstanding that he got a crop of 642 hogsheads against the 
average of 520 hogsheads, and that by getting his Sugar early in the year to 
market he got 1 ft. a hundredweight above the average price for his Sugar, 
which upon 612 hogsheads represented 1.350/. ; and in 1846, by going out to 
the West Indies, had been able to reduce his expenditure to the amount of 
between 900/. and 1,000/. a year, he only reaped a profit of 1,350/. In like 
manner Mr. Green, who is the agent for one-third of the estates in St. Kitt's, 
speaking of five estates which belonged to bis father, says, that those five 
.estates, in the three years, 1838, 1839, and 1840, averaged a profit of 10,277/. 
That these five estates in 1845, made a profit of 5,185 /. ; and in 1846, 5,714 /. 
He is asked, what will be the state of the ease in the year 181/ ? He says, he 
has not got the accounts up to 1847 yet ; but that he apprehends there will 
be a loss; from the low price at which they had sold their produce. He is 
asked, if the prices continue as they are now, what will be the prospects of the 
estate? He says that it must produce, a loss of from 4/. to 5/. a ton; that 
will be a loss of from 3,000 /. to 4,000 /. a year upon the ten estates. 

•> Mr. Greene gave a statement also of four well-known estates in Jamaica, 
belonging to the son of a gentleman many years a Member of Your House. ** 


He stated, that in the year, — 

1 835, the Proprietor got - J 

1836 - - ditto - 

1837 - - ditto - 

1838 - - ditto - 

„1839 „ - - ditto - 

1 840 a loss of - 
1841apr6fitof - 
• 1842 a loss of - 

1843 dittQ - 

1 844 a profit of 

1845 ditto - 

And in 1846 a loss of 


£'. 


21,587 

22,102 

18,720 

9,428 

9,265 

12 

2,673 

746 

1,157 

1,574 

5,123 

1,134 


These were the sums paid to him quite net by Mr. Greene’s father and himself. 
Mr. Greene also said, that he had hoard from the son of 'the proprietor, a few 
0.3a. • f 4 days 


Thomas Price, Esq. 
Worthy Park Estate. 


Bcnj. Buck Oreenc, 
tlsq. 
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days before, that a few years previous to the abolition of Slavery; he used to 
receive 90,000 /. a year from them, and at oue time much more. 

Rut if the Witnesses had not all concurred in giving evidence to this effect, 
Your Committee are of opinion that the most sad but convincing evidence of the 
decadency of the West India Proprietors is to be found in the contrast between 
the value of their produce at thfc present time with its value in 1814, or with 
its value in 1830, when the ruinous difference in the cost of production is 
brought into the account. 

In Mr. Marshall's able Report, for which the House of Commons, in 1833, 
made him a grant, it will be learnt “ that while in 1814, the Sugar alone 
imported was equal in value to 12,484.7*14 /. sterling,, the entire produce of the 
British West Indies in 1830 had fallen to 6,758,084 /. ; the Customs Duties 
on which, exceeded 7,150,000 /. Mr. Greene has shown that of this sum of 
6,758,084 l., in 1830, only 4,890,786 /. consisted of Sugar; whilst the value of 
the produce of the British West Indies, imported int;o Great Britain in the three 
previous years was, — 

£. 

In 1829 ------- 8,212,593 

1828 ------- 8,907,756 

1827 - 9,428,209 

It is very easy to understand that those who in 1814 had obtained 12,484,714 /. 
for their Sugar alone, and iit 1827 bad got 9,428,2 09/. for their aggregate 
produce, should have raised a cry of distress in 1 830, when, probably through 
the joint operation of the growing rivalry of Mauritius Sugar, and of the 
general reduction of prices consequent upon the withdrawal of one pound notes, 
they found the gross proceeds of their Sugar reduced to 4,890,786 /., and that 
of their entire produce to 6,758,084 /. ; whilst, at the same time, they were still 
condemned to pay the full “ War Taxes ” to the annual amount of 7,150,000 /., no 
longer in a “ one pound note currency,” on their diminished proceeds. They had 
witnessed the not “ ignorant impatience” under taxation of their more fortu- 
nate countrymen in England attended to, in their relief from the burden of 
** TVar Taxes," to the amount of 32,000,000 /. sterling a year. These circum- 
stances, Your Committee are of opinion, may have given occasion to the 
complaints in 1830 ; and removes any cause of wonder that those whose incomes 
had fallen to half or less than half what they had been in 1814, should have 
been deceived into thinking themselves sunk in the lowest depth of distress. 
They are at any rate awakened now to the painful sense of yet a lower depth 
than that of 1830. 

Mr. Greene has continued Mr. Marshall's picture down to 1847, with a further 
estimate of what 1848 will discover. In 1847 the gross proceeds of the entire 
produce of the West Indies imported into Great Britain was 5,494,555*/. ; that of 
Sugar, 4,336,930/. ; the estimate for 1848 exhibits a gross value for the entire 
produce 4,033,830/., and 3,105,000 1. for Sugar. 

But the blackest side pf the picture'remains yet to be exhibited, and that 
•will be found in the increased cost of production pari passu with the dimi- 
nished value of the produce, and will be seen in the following table : — ‘ * 

C 


VALUE, Quantity, Cost Per Ton, and Total Cost of Making Sugar Imported from the 
British West Indies, in 1814, 1830, 1847 ; with an Estimate by Mr. Greene for 1848. 




• 



Value. 

* 

Tons 

Imported. 

Cost, 
per Ton, 

Total Cost 
of 

Making. 

T ■ 1 






’ 


£. 


£• s. d. 

£. 

1814 * 

• 


- 

- 

12,484,714 

182,140 

ro - - 

2,914,140 

1890 

- 

• 

- 

- 

4,890,786 

190,031 

7 13 4 

1,369,017 

1847 

• 

- 

- 


4,386,930 

169,007 

215 — 

3,390, O^b 

1848 (Estimate) 


i 



3,100,000 

1 

130,000 

21 5 - 

r 

9,808,500- ' 


tfote .— The coat for 1814 is assumed to be the same with the average given in the Report of 1812, 
u tajng the ayeragtf ooat in Jamaica from 1808 to 1812 ; the cost in 1830 is taken from Mr. Shand’s 
evidence; end presents a fair average ; the cost for 1847 and 1848 is estimated, upon the average of 
nine islands, according to *h3 % osccrtained cost in each island, and the produce thereof at such coat; 
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• 



Proportion 

of 

Produce* 

Average Cost. 

Average on 
the Aggregate 
Produce. 

• 







s. 

d. 


s • d. 

Jamaica - 

- 

- 

- 

* • 

22 

7 per cwt. 


• 

Guiana and Trinidad - 

- 

- 

- 

A 

25 




Barb&does and Antigua 

- 

- 

- 

A 25 

15 

*8 » 


• 

St. Vincent 




60 

19 

2 


21 3 

St. Kitt’s and Grenada 




00 

16 

2 



Tobago ... 




25 

17 

"" +9 




P.S. — Lord Harris in his latest despatches estimates the average cost of making Sugar throughout 
the English islands as high as 2*2 s. 9 8. a cwt. = to 22/. 15 a*. per ton, but esti mates the fos in 
Trinidad fur below 25 s . 

• 

Thus whilst the gross proceeds of last year’s sugar crop is considerably above 
half a million less, the cost of cultivation and making is more, by upwards of 
two millions sterling, than that of 1830. 

Whatever, then, may have been the position of the British West India 
Planters in 1830, it is but unhappily too clear that it is worse to the extent of 
above two millions and a half sterling in the year ending the 3 1 st of December 
1847; and this notwithstanding the bounty tfnd niercy of Providence, whose 
will it has been to bless them with the most fertile season, and the largest crop 
gathered in the British West Indies since the emancipation of the negroes. 

Looking at the matter in another point of view, it yvill be seen that m 
1847, 


The cost of cultivation and making of Sugar was 
Freight on Sugars to England 
Brokerage, Landing Charges, Insurance, &c. - 

Aggregate Charges 

1 

Gross value of 159,557 tons of Sugar (sold and unsold) import -1 
ed from the British West Indies in 1847, estimated at the’ 


Market Prices of the day when imported 


J! 


£. 

3,390,086 

638,228 

478,671 

4,506,985 


4,336,930 


Excess of Cost of Cultivation, Manufacture, Freight and 
charges over value in England, supposing the entire quantity 
of 159,557 tons imported, to have been saleable at the 
nomiilal Market Prices of the day when imported 


170,055 


It will be learned, however, from Mr. Greene’s statement, that the real quan- 
tity of British West India Sugar actually Sold for consumption in 1847 was only 
129^130 tons, 4he price realized only 3,524,323 which, deducted from the cost 
as above, viz. 4,506,985 leaves the British West Indian Planters absolutely 
982,662 l. out of pocket — losers, in short, by the year’s transactions, of only 
a trifle under one million sterling. 

Contrast this with Mr. Marshall’s description in 1831. 

• • 

“ It will be seen,” writes Mr. Marshall, “ that Great Britain draws annually 
from the West Indian Possessions a net surplus in value to the amount of 
three nflllions*and a half sterling over and abovfe'the value of all merchandise 
exported, which surplus is absorbed or appropriated as follows, viz. : — . 


Freight --------- 

Commission, Brokerage, Agency, &c. - - 

Discharge of Interest on Mortgages *— - 

Profits to Proprietors of Plantations residing in Great Britain 


£. 

1 , 000,000 

400,000 

1 , 000,000 

1 , 100,000 


£. 3,500,000 


O. 32 . 
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It may be said that these do not afford a fair comparison, inasmuch as Mr. 
Marshall’s statement in 1831 had regard to the entire produce of the British 
West Indies, the one here exhibited for 1 847 is limited to Sugar. This is true ; 
but a .reference to Mr. Greene’s analysis of Mr. Marshall's statement shows that 
nearly five-sevenths of the value of the produce of the British West Indies in 
.183.0 consisted of Sugar. The comparison therefore for every practical purpose 
is correct. * 

Such .are the returns of British Possessions in 1847> of which the fee simple 
at the conclusion of the last century was estimated at one hundred and thirty 
millions sterling. 


C 


JAMAICA. 

Your Committee could multiply the examples of evidence given to them of 
estates in all the West Indies rendering large profits previous to Emancipation, 
showing good profits during the apprenticeship, falling to a loss in the year 
immediately succeeding to apprenticeship, recovering in 1845 and 184(5, but 
reduced now at present prices to a certainty of continued loss, but that it is 
to be found in the Despatches of most of the Governors of the West Indies. 
On the 21st of September 1847 Sir Charles Grey writes to Earl Grey, stating, 

I think it my duty to mention that the low price to which Sugar has 
recently fallen in the London market without any corresponding reduction of 
duty, really threatens with ruin many of the Planters who have latterly been 
struggling hard to keep their heads above water ; and that I perceive indica- 
tions of a movement within the island to support, in the next Session of the 
Imperial Parliament, the party which asserts the principle of Protection. It 
is not unlikely that, with this object in view, there may be an effort of the 
Planters’ party in the House of Assembly here to delay the Annual Revenue 
Bills and the principal business of the Session of the Island Legislature until 
after Christmas.” This result, however. Sir Charles Grey appears to have 
averted in his speech to the House of Assembly, on the 19th of October, by 
holding out to them the expectation that they would get relief from the British 
Legislature. He says, in his speech to the House of Assembly, “ I freely 
declare my opinion that you have a strong claim to relief by a further reduc- 
tion of duty, if the finances of England can sustain it. As far as 1 am 
capable of forming a judgment, such relief would indirectly be advantageous, 
even to the English revenue derivable from the import of Sugar, and* on the 
other hand would be effectual for the purpose of at least neutralizing the effects 
of competition, and of placing the Sugar Planter here in as good a position 
as that in which he stood three years ago.” 

c 

He says, “ I wish with all my heart you could be placed in a much better 
one, Jtrnt we must look to what is practicable ; and, after a careful and pains- 
taking examination of the circumstances in which you stand, and taking 
these in connexion with the considerations of awful importance which are 
implicated with the finances of the United 1 - Kingdom, on which it is not too 
much to say that the peace and salvation of the world depends, I cannot at 
present extend any hopes for your obtaining direct relief from the Imperial Par- 
liament beyond^ the limit I have pointed out.” Sir Charles Grey adds, “ When 
I plainly avow to you that the. two modes of relief which I have indicated, and 
perhaps some relaxation of the Navigation Laws, are the only ones in which I 
can at present perceive any reasonable hope of your having the assistance of 
the Imperial Parliament, it nevertheless seems to me that you not only ought? 
not to despair, but that you have the strongest incentives to apply to your own 
legislative powers, to the .’people, the soil, the products, the agriculture, the 
manufactures, and the trade and commerce of the Island.” 

The limits so pointed out appear tq be not that the Planter was to expect 
any further protection by .prohibitory duties against Foreign Sugar, but that 
there should be some revision of the Import Duties upon Sugar which he 

represented 
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represented as in some instances remaining so high as to be destructive not 
. only of the interest of the Planter, but equally so upon the Trade and Revenue 
of the United Kingdom. In forwarding a^opy of this speech to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Sir Charles Grey on the 6th of November writes : “ It 
will perhaps be thought that I said more than was necessary on this occasion ;• 
that I have admitted too broadly, and to an inconvenient extent, the claims of 
the Planters to relief ; and that I have inculcated measures of policy, and 
especially of finance, which I am not entitled to suppose Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would recommend. But the state of public feeling, and the clamour that 
was rising from all parts of the West Indies, made me think it desirable that by 
an early call of the Hoqse I should prevail on the Members of the Legislature 
to engage themselves in the business df the Session before they should become 
pledged by resolutions at parochial meetings to courses incompatible with the 
discharge of their legislative functions. A merely formal address, consisting 
only of empty civilities or common-place recommendations, would have been 
received with disgust anti impatience, and would have been a vacuum into 
which all the better feeling of the moment, would have outpoured itself in 
reply.” 

The hopes so encouraged by Governor Grey were doomed to sad and speed}’ 
disappointment from the Colonial Office at home. Writing in answer on the 
30tli of October 184/, Lord Grey says: “ However deeply I may lament the 
difficulties with which the planters have to struggle, I must express, speaking in 
their own interest, my hope that they will not indulge in the visionary 
expectation that their former protection can possibly be re-established ; such 
an expectation could only lead to disappointment, and the effect in the mean- 
time would be to abate those efforts which afford the only real prospect of 
conducting the cultivation of Sugar with success. I cannot concur in the state- 
ment that the duty paid in this country upon Sugar is a burthen upon the 
colonists. It is a tax on the consumer , and on the consumer only ; and it is 
important that this truth, which has long been recognized by practical as well as 
scientific men in this country, should be perceived in Jamaica." Your Committee 
cannot but fear that the colonists in Jamaica having been inveigled into voting 
the Supplies by this half promise of relief, so largely held out to them by 
Sir Charles Grey in his opening speech, will be inspired with bitter feelings of 
more than ordinary disappointment when they find that all the consolation that 
they are to receive from home is to consist in recommendations not to abate 
those efforts “ which afford,” in Lord Grey’s mind, “the only real prospect of 
conducting the cultivation of Sugar with success;” and when they see that the 
reduction of the duty on Slave-grown Sugar raised the price of Yellow Ha- 
vannahs from 1 8.sr. to 28&\ in 1846, and that in 1847, whilst British Plantation 
Sugar has fallen 13.v. a cwt.. Yellow Havannahs have only fallen about 7 s. 6d., 
they will not be disposed to plade much confidence “ in 'the important truth, 
so long recognized by practical as well .as scientific men in this country,” that 
taxes on Sugar, at least, are taxes on the consumer, and on the consumer only. 

• 

Writing on the 7th of February last. Sir Charles Grey states: “That 
the majority of estates labour under ruinous distress, whilst the prices of 
Sugar remain at their present rate, is, I fear, undeniable ; but some proprietors 
and managers retain their hopes, anefr in some instances I am told the evidence, 
especially from the western end of the island, was unexpected by the com- 
mittee, and proved that in some instanofes, and under certain circumstances, 
Sugar cultivation is still far from being in a desperate condition, or, at present, 
absolutely unprofitable.” •. 


0.32. 
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ANTIGUA. 

c 

Mr. Naghten. Mr. Naghten gave an account 0 of his ancestral possessions in the West 
"™ . Indies. They produced him and his father, on an average, upwards of 

, 20,000 Z. a year during slavery ; at present prices, and cost of production, they 

return a loss. 

Governor Governor Higginson, on the 26th of January 1847 > writing from Antigua, says, 
Htsgman. « The ma j or ity of estates are heavily encumbered, and very few of the pro- 
prietors have capital at command, and the ruinous rate at which they are com- 
, pelled to borrow greatly augments the cost of production. I do not believe 

that at the present prices half the grotfd proceeds of sales are netted by the 
sugar grower, the larger portion being swallowed up by the duty and the mer- 
chant’s charges for freight, commission, discounts, &c. The state of the market 
must regulate the profits and losses of the producer, and if that were to continue 
as at present, the culture of the cane must necessarily be abandoned, because, 
as I have before observed, existing prices do not remunerate him for his 
outlay.” 

He says, “ It must be conceded that, for obvious reasons, free-grown' Sugar 
can never yield so lucrative a return as that produced by the labour of foreign 
slaves.” He says, “ The wages of field-work have, within the last month, fallen 
from 10 d. and 1 s. to 6 d. and 8 d. sterling per day, and the price of task or job 
work has been proportionably diminished ; in some cases the latter has been 
entirely discontinued, which seems* injudicious, as tending to check instead of 
to foster habits of industry, and to hinder those who are willing to devote the 
whole of their time to working on estates, making the most of their labour. 
I do not hear of similar reductions yet being made in the amount of commission 
paid to attorneys, or in the salaries of town agents, managers, overseers, &c. ; 
but I conclude that retrenchment under these heads is also in contemplation. 
The labourers generally appear to comprehend that the reduction of wages is 
forced upon their employers, and to acquiesce in it, under the expectation held 
out to them that as times mend wages will again be raised.” 

He says, “The suddenness of this extensive reduction of wages is to be 
regretted, but I am led to think that the urgency of the case admitted of no 
delay, and that even at the diminished cost of labour, unless the price of Sugar 
soon rises, the less lucrative estates will be thrown out of cultivation. Notwith- 
standing the present disastrous condition of these islands, it is satisfactory to 
believe that the social and moral improvement of the emancipated race is 
gradually progressing ; but it must be remembered that in these essentially 
agricultural countries, their interests, as those of all other classes, are depen- 
dent, directly or indirectly, on the successful cultivation of the soil, and are 
identified with those .of its proprietors.” 

The Petition of the Board of Council and House of Assembly of tbe island of 
Antigua enclosed in the Despatch just quoted states, “ That the operation of 
the Act of the Imperial Parliament, ,9 & 10 Victoria, c. 63, involving a compe- 
tition with slave-grown Sugar, has been most disastrous to this island, para- 
lysing the energies of the Planter, and reducing him to hopeless despondency. 
That the cultivation of Antigua has been maintained by liberal wages for limited 
labour, and its production has been therefore comparatively costly, while the 
cultivation of the slave-owner is maintained by unlimited 'compulsory labour, 
and his production, therefore, including the cost of the wear and tear of his 
unhappy African victim, is correspondingly cheap. That the estimated cost of 
Sugar production in this island is from 18 j. to 20 s. per cwt., while that of slave 
Sugar is, at most, from 8 a*. .to 10.?. per cwt. : that no reduction of wpges, nor 
other plantation economy, can enable the Colony to sustain such' a contest : that 
it is Idle to advert to improved methods of cultivation, to agricultural and 
manufacturing science, for these advantages are alike accessible to the slave- 
owner, who, rejoicing in British patronage, and flushed with his first year’s 
victory, is preparing, wfth new capital and redoubled energy, to follow up his 
success, until our British Colonial Shgar shall be absolutely driven from the 
home market, and the British colonist consigned to irretrievable bankruptcy 
and ruin-” * 

Fraud* Shand, Esq. Mr. Shand, a West. India Merchant, a Liverpool agent and owner, and pro- 

prietor in Antigua, gives a similar statement with regard to the comparative 

expense 
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expense of making Sugar during slavery, and at a subsequent period. He 
gives the average cost per hundredweight of Sugar, upon an estate at Fitcher’s 
Creek, as follows : — 


Four years before Emancipation 
In 1834-35 - 
In 1845-46 - 

In 1846-47 - 


Per Cwt. 
7 s. 8 d. 

7 s. 7d. 
20 s. 2d. 
15$. 3 d. 


Mr. Shand states here, that the labourers’ wages paid last year exceeded the 
whole cost laid out for the aggregate of four years preceding Emancipation. 
On another estate of which he came into possession the year before Eman- 
cipation, namely, the Cedar Valley Estatl, he says he made 2,365 cwt. of Sugar 
during that year, at a cost of 3 s. 4 d. per cwt. Last year he made nearly the 
same quantity of Sugar, viz., 2,318 cwt., which cost him 14$. 7 d., the 
labourers’ wages having begn 860/. 4 s. 6 d. The total expenses of the cultiva- 
tion of the year preceding Emancipation were 1,071/- 19$., by which he 
means the whole expenditure on the property for managers, overseers, and 
so on. 


Your Committee rejoice in being able to give at least one more cheering 
account than the rest in the following extracts from the Reports of the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates of Antigua, for the half-year ended 31 December 1847 ; 
transmitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the Governor of 
Antigua, in Despatch dated 29 February 1848 : 

“ The number of young persons employed in field labour has increased during 
this half year ; and I confidently repeat my conviction that in a few years a 
numerous native peasantry will arise to cultivate the soil, and supersede the 
necessity of immigration.” 

“ A considerable decrease has taken place in the wages of field labourers in 
this half-year, owing to the depressed state of colonial produce, &e. &c.” 

“ The labourers have submitted to this reduction without a murmur.” 

“ Several instances have been reported to me in which, upon being informed 
of the inability of the proprietor to pay the weekly wages in specie, as hereto- 
fore, the labourers have offered to continue the cultivation, and await the sale 
of the crop for payment of their claims.” 

“ The reduction of wages has had the effect of bringing more labour into 
the market.” 

“ There is a small decrease of paupers, as compared with the preceding 
report.” 

“ I am happy to report the increasing prosperity of the Savings Bank 
Institution; the amount deposited on 31 December is 1,400/. sterling, being 
an increase of 800/. on the last half-year.” 


S T. L U C I A. 

Governor Reid, on the 31st of January 1848, writing from Barbadoes, says, 
“ I have the honour to forward to y*ur Lordship a copy of a Despatch from 
the Lieutenant-governor of St. Lucia, transmitting a letter from Mr. Melcher 
G. Todd, a Planter and Member of Council of that island, representing that he 
is proprietor of one of the largest estates in St. Lucia, and ldfesee of two 
others ; that he shipped 412 casks of Sugar last .year, weighing 5,768 cwts., 
for which 4,037 /. 12 s. sterling would be received for duties in England ; that, 
the average price of the Sugar in question at the home market was 36 $-> and 
that the cost of it to him was 38 $. 6 d. Mr. Todd’s statement is a painful one 
to read.” “ I very much fear, however, that with the exception of Barbadoes, 
there will be found*many other instances like Mr. Todd’s, where the Planter is 
cultivating his estate at a loss, and cannot *do otherwise. 


o 3 


Governor Reid. 


O.32. 
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Governor Light. 


DEMERARA. 

« f 

Governor Light, on the 31st of December 1847, writes from Demerara a 
Despatch to Earl Grey, received on the 3d of February 1848, “ My knowledge 
of the very critical position of the planter interest of the Colony made me 
readijy adopt the suggestions of the unofficial Members of the Court of Policy, 
to instruct the Stipendiary Magistrates by private communication to exert them- 
selves amongst the labourers of their respective districts, in order to induce a 
consent to a reduction of wages, or at aU events to lower their pretensions to 
heavy payment for the ordinary labour of the estates. In August and Sep- 
tember 1838, when I visited the different districts of the province, I en- 
deavoured to impress on the minds of the labourers, in opposition to their ideas 
of emancipation, that their sole property consisted in the industry of their 
hands ; if they asked too much for their hands, which they were very much 
inclined to do, the planters would close their sugar works and abandon their 
cultivation. As affairs now stand one-half the sugar estates will be unable to 
carry on the cultivation, unless the price of labour is reduced, and the labourers 
will learn the truth of my doctrine.” On the following day Governor Light 
encloses the resolutions of the Court of Policy of the Colony of British Guiana, 
which state “ that this Colony, being essentially agricultural, and possessing 
neither manufactures nor commerce, is dependent for its prosperity or decay 
upon the extent of its exports, and the value which they may realize; in the 
markets of Europe. That in consequence of the recent measures of the 
Imperial Government, by which Sugar the produce of slave labour has been 
admitted to competition with Sugar the produce of free labour, the value of our 
colonial exports has diminished to an alarming extent, and cannot now be 
estimated at more than $3,f>00,000, or about 700,000 I. sterling. That the 
estimate of expenditure passed for the current year amounts to $ 1,083,981, or 
very nearly one-third in value of the total amount of our exports during the 
same period. That, under these circumstances of distress and exhausted 
resources, it has become matter of imperative necessity that an extensive 
reduction should be carried out in every branch of the annual expenditure. 
The Colony is no longer able to continue the liberal outlay which has been 
hitherto extended with no niggard hand in support of the civil government, 
and of our various public institutions, civil, ecclesiastical, educational, and 
eleemosynary. Many of these institutions were established after the era of 
freedom in 1838, and have since been maintained, and have been enlarged to 
the utmost limits of our resources, in order to promote the civilization and 
social progress of the emancipated classes. That the Civil List of 1841, 
amounting to the large sum of 39,072 l. 17 s. 4 d., was founded on the pre- 
sumption that, whatever other changes the ‘Imperial Government might deem 
it necessary to introduce into the commercial relations of the mother country, 
Sugar the produce of slave labour would, under every contingency, continue to 
•be excluded from admission into the home markets upon equal terms with 
Sugar the produce of free labour. That the Civil List of 1841, terminating on 
#1 December 1847, was renewed in 1844 for a period of seven years, the 
Colonial Legislature being impressed with the conviction that the exclusion of 
slave-labour Sugar from the home markets was a fundamental principle of the 
policy of the mother country, to which the faith of the nation had been irre- 
vocably pledged. That the Civil List of 1841 would not have been renewed 
in its integrity, if the Colonial Legislature could have foreseen that the ancient 
landmarks of the Imperial commercial policy were so soon to be swept away, 
( and that distress and debay, as a result of those changes, would so soon 
* threaten to overwhelm the most important interests and most valuable institu- 
tions of this once prosperous Colony. This Court, therefore, actuated by„the 
firm conviction that the Colony is no longer able to bear the burden of the 
annual expenditure hitherto incurred, considers, 1st. That the present Civil 
List ought to be reduced, at least 25- per cent., and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment be therefore solicited to authorize his Excellency the Governor to 
sanction such reduction on every item of the Civil List. 2d. That a searching 
and rigfd economy is imperatively necessary in every department of the public 
expenditure, so as to adapt the various institutions to the altered^ circumstances 

and 
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and reduced means of the Colony, and that all salaries exceeding $ 700 per 
annum,” about 1 50 1 ., “ should be reduced in a corresponding ratio with the 
reductions in the Civil List.” These resolutions, as Your House knows, were 
followed up by an unanimous vote of the Court of Policy, in the end of Feb- 
ruary last, acquiesced in by Governor Light, postponing the Vote of Supply to 
the 15th of May next, whilst on the other hand, the last intelligence from the 
Colony, dated the 7th March, brings home the ill-omened tidings that the 
native population who struck work before Christmas, were still sullenly refusing 
to return to their work, or to accept the reduced wages proffered to them. 
If any doubt, however, could exist of the distress which overwhelms the British 
Colonies at the present time, and must necessarily overwhelm them so long 
as with the dear labour to fie had in the British West Indies, they have to com- 
pete with Slave-labour Sugar, it would be removed by the following tabular 
statement of the comparative coat of producing Sugar during Slavery and 
during Apprenticeship, and since the period of entire freedom, which was put 
in evidence before. * 


ST. KITT’S. # 

• 

Your Committee present to Your House a complete table of the expenditure Ii - n - (irmi e > 
and receipts and working of an estate in St. Kitt’s, for a series of 18 years, by . 

Mr. Benjamin Buck Greene, the successful manager of the estates of one-third of 
the island of St. Kitt’s, a gentleman who, it was acknowledged, even by his 
opponents, afforded a singular example of skilful and successful Sugar Planta- 
tion cultivation. * * 


ST. KITT’S. — Cost of Producing Sut: ah. on Nicola Town lihtute. 



a 4 


0.32. 
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* 

C. Marryat, Esq. 


St. Kitt’s at once 
remarkable for the 
number of its absentee 
proprietors, and for the 
Increase of its produce 
as compared with 
Slavery. 


Increase of prodnee 
pari pom with in- 
creased immigration. 


TRINIDAD. 

Mr. Charles Marryat, a proprietor and merchant connected with Trinidad 
and St. Lucia, informed the Committee that he had paid three visits to his pro- 
perties, and gave in the following comparative imports of Sugar from nine 
principal West India colonies for the last three years of Slavery, 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, and the three years 1844, 1845, and 1846; and Your House will 
observe that out of those nine colonies there has been a decrease on all, with 
the exception of Trinidad, Antigua, and St. Kitt’s; St. Kitt’s showing a 
remarkable example of an increase of 26 and 8 - 10 ths per cent, in its produce 
of Sugar on the average of the three last years named as compared with the 
three last years of Slavery, whilst Y our House will recollect that this very island 
of St. Kitt’s is the one which stands most remarkable for the numbers of its 
absentee proprietors : — r 





tons of 

SUGAR. 

(> ■’ 

INCREASE OR DECREASE, 

COLONIES. 




AS COMPARING AVERAGE 




1831-33. 

1 844-46. 

1831-33 WITH 1844-46. 

Jamaica - 



(.8,629 

30,807 

38 T l n per cent, decrease. 

Guiana - 


• 

: 44,178 

24,817 

43-j» - ditto. 

St. Vincent 



10,056 

6,636 

36 - ditto. 

Grenada - 

- 

_ 

9, 634 

3,979 

00 T ], - ditto. 

Tobago - 

- 

- 

5,321 

2,514 

52^ - ditto. 




137,818 

68,553 

50/ - ditto. 

Barbadocs 


. 

17,174 

16,378 

4 T j decrease. 

Antigua - 

- 

j 

7,767 

8,963 

15 T * increase. 

St. Kitts - 

- 

- 

4,382 

5,588 

26 f » ditto. 




29,323 

30,899 

5,3 ditto. 

Trinidad -• 

- 

- 

15,428 

16,539 

7}-; ditto. 

Total - - 

- 

182,569 

105,991 

36-j-j decrease. 


The next statement Your Committee has to present to The House is one of 
the comparative crops of Sugar in Trinidad, commencing with the average of 
1831, 1832, and 1833, being the last three years of Slavery, with the immigra- 
tion of free labourers into the island in ca<}h year, and from this Your House 
will learn that by dint of an importation of fresh labour the decrease which 
in 1840 had got to be upwards of 20 per cent., grew, in 1845, to an increase of 
18 per cent., and in 1846 to 14 pfr cent. : — 


YEARS. 

TONS 

OF SUGAR. 

INCREASE 

OR DECREASE. 

< 

0 

NUMBER 

OF 

IMMIGRANTS. 

1831-33 - 

L 

15, 4-1,1 





1834 

- 

16,980 

10 per cent. 

increase. 

— 

1835 

- 

14,469 


99 

decrease. 

— 

1836 


15,607 

-jo 

99 

increase. 


, 1837 

- 

14,768 

Hi 

)• 

decrease. 

— 

1838 

- 

14,312 


99 

ditto - 

— 

1839 

- 

13,433 

1 a* 

99 

ditto - 

1,006 

1840 

- 

12,288 

20/ 

U 

ditto - 

2,015 

1841 

• 

“ • 

[ 14,080 

He, 

ty 

ditto 

1,952 

1842 

- • 

! 14,300 

He, 

99 

ditto - 

2,872 

1843 

- 

16,168 

4/ 

99 

ditto - 

2,843 

1844 

- 

13,129 

11 

99 

ditto - 

2,530 

1845 


18,207 

18 

99 

increase 

1,635 

1846 


17,614 

14/, 

99 

ditto - 

• 

2,935 


Mr. 
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Mr. Marryat states, that in' 1845 and 1846 the crops on one of his Trinidad 
estates were raised, by increased exertions and outlay, at an expense, in 1845, 
of 47s. per cwt., and in 1846, of 41s. per cwt. But the result of his outlay 
has been, that instead of about 200 hogsheads, the crop of 1845, produced *at a 
cost of 4 7 s. per cwt., he has obtained 480 hogsheads, in 1847, at a cost of 
about 20s. The amount of produce might be still increased, and the expenses * 
reduced, if immigration is allowed to be extended. It entirely depends upon 
immigr ation. Hie House will recollect that the evidence throughout goes to 
show that the old plant set up during Slavery is far beyond the requirements of 
the reduced produce since the entire Emancipation of the slaves. Thus the 
cost of the plant for the manufacture of Sugar remaining the same, the 
increased production of the cane-field practically operates as a great reduction * 

in the average cost of each cwt. of Sugar. Mr. Marryat claims (the cost being Protection of io«. 
at present lOr. of producing Sugar in Trinidad) a protection of 10c. per cwt. 
to enable him to compete with the foreigner. foreigner. 

He complains that the immigration of Coolies is a great deal too expensive ; 
that the difference between the expense of importing a Coolie and importing 
an African is the difference between 7 1- and very nearly 25 /. ; 15 1. for the 
passage of the Coolie out, with the liability to a passage back. Asked whether 
when he gets the Coolie the Coolie does half the work of the African ? He Difference in cost 
answers, that there is a great difference of opinion about that ; he has no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter ; he knows that some parties are very well * 

satisfied with them, others are not. The difficulty has been the want of proper Great difficulty, the 
laws in the colony to keep them steady to their work. Asked if he knows J^kL'p tuemst^dy 
whether, so long as Major Fagan’s Ordinance respecting Coolie contracts 
remained in force, the Coolies worked well, and that things had gone wrong 
since that Ordinance had been annulled ? He answers, “ My correspondence 
goes to that effect.” Asked if any attempt was made to bring Chinese to 
Trinidad? He answers, “There was authority given by the Government to go 
to China, in 1843, to obtain Chinese from Singapore, but it was accompanied 
by restrictions so complicated and so great, that nobody acted upon it ; they 
found that it did not do.” Asked if the Order in Council, dated the 7th of 
September 1838, of which he had spoken, still remained in force ? He answers, 

"No; it has been modified lately, but it was only in April 1847, I think, 
that it was modified to any extent in Trinidad with regard to contracts.” 

Asked if it has not been improved now : He answers, “ So far that you may 

enter into a contract, but the terms are so advantageous to the immigrants 

that it counteracts the benefit of it to a great degree.” Asked if the last form 

of contract, to which Lord Urey assented, as amended by Lord Harris, is not 

tolerably satisfactory to the colony ? He answers, “ The Ordinance of the 22d 

of April 1847 is the last one ; it throws the whole expense of importing the 

immigrant upon the party who employs him. The immigrant is entitled to An imported labourer 

claim the current rate of wage& of the colony, and besides that he has the SSJuhJSwimder 

power, upon giving notice, of throwing yp his contract at the end of six months, two yean, bnt under 

upon paying a portion of the expense of bringing him there; so that the ^bSsMthcWMiter, 

planter, at all events, has the expense of bringing him, and has still to pay in addition to tue 

him the same cate of wages as he would any other resident labourer.” He 

says that a labourer does not become a skilful labourer in the various depart- of«*niod 

ments of Sugar cultivation until he has been nearly two years upon the “ urcr ‘ 

plantation. Asked if the effect of the present regulation is not that the planter 

only secures the labourer for six months, and then he runs away and gets to 

the bush ? He answers, “ I am not awary that this has been acted upon. I do 

not think anybody has ventured to introduce immigrants upon those terms ; 

I have not heard of any.” At another period of, his evidence he says : "The 
United States’ people were very good, hard-workin*g people, but I do not think 
they remain there? a great many of them, now.” “ They made an immense 
deal of money, and went back. They used, some of them, to do as much as 
three tasks a day.” A task was 2 s. at that time, so that they actually got 6 a. 
a day. Asked about the Rio Janeiro Liberated Africans, and what they got ? 

He answers, “ They at first were not nearly so effective ; they had to be taught 
everything.” “ They were very useful at the end of the year,” but certainly 
not at all equal to the Americans. That a raw imported African is certainly 
much less competent than a civilized labourer. Asked if it is his opinion that 
those immigrants brought at the public expense did not prove half so useful 
0.3a. * H as 



Mischief of Govern- 
ment interference. 


Thinks three years’ 
contracts preferable to 
five. 


Discouragement given 
to immigrants to enter 
into contracts by the 
Government officers. 


Injurious consequences 
<tf Hqualting ; Lord 
Harris going to do now 
what Lord Gleneig 
said should have been 
done in 18 fi 0 . 


Government should 
lake charge of aban- 
doned estates. 
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as immigrants introduced by individuals would have been ? He answers, “ I 
think if they had been under some contract, or under some restraint, they 
would have been much more useful ; ” and that if the immigration had been 
left to private enterprise the planters or merchants would have taken more care 
in the selection. The following questions were put to him, to which he gave 
the answers attached : — 

** 1 0300. You were understood to state that what was especially required was 
an indenture for longer service, so that those who were at the cost of importing 
labourers should have a compensation of a longer period of service ? — Yes ; the 
great advantage of that would have been that it would have ensured a greater 
quantity of continuous labour. 

“ 10301. Is not there also another great advantage which you all look to by 
longer indentures, that you would thereby get the emigrants located and 
attached to the soil, and to a certain extent fixed to the soil ? — Yes-'; there is 
an impression that if they were settled on a particular estate for a time, they 
would be induced, by proper treatment, to remain there. 

“ 10302. You think that probably, if they were under contract for two or 
three or five years, they would settle, and probably marry, and remain fixed to 
the estates to which they first went? — I am not in favour of too long a 
contract. 

“ 10303. How long a contract do you think desirable? — I think three years 
the extent.” 

“10305. And you think that it should be part of the contract, that the 
African should not be allowed to leave the service of the importer till h£ had 
repaid the cost of his importation to him, or till a new employer hiring him, 
should repay to him the cost of the importation r — I think that would be fair. 

“ 1 0306. Were contracts often entered into between the immigrants imported 
by the Government and the planters ? — Never, I believe ; I am not aware of 
any ; they were discouraged, in fact. 

“ 10307. Were they discouraged by the Government immigration officers 
going on board the immigrant vessels, and dissuading the people from entering 
into engagements ? — It was the practice of the Government immigration agent 
to go on board, and ask them if they were under contract, and tell them if they 
were that the contracts were not binding, which naturally made them suppose 
that contracts were not good things, and that the Government disapproved of 
them. 

“ 1 0308. Those proceedings excited distrust in the minds of the new comers, 
and a prejudice against entering into contracts ? — I believe they did.” 

He says, “ A great deal of the benefit of immigration has been neutralized 
by the number of people who are able to retire and squat.” Nothing effectual 
has been done by the Government to prevent it. “ Lord Gleneig pointed out 
the necessity of taking measures to prevent it t in 1836 ; but in this Parliament 
tary paper which I referred to just now, there is a letter from Lord Harris, 
from which it appeared that he is only going to do now what Lord Gleneig 
stated ought to have been done in 1836 .” That measure was a measure to 
prevent squatting on the Crown lands. Asked what distinction he draws be^- 
tween squatters on the Crown lands and squatters on the abdhdoned estates 
of the proprietors ; he shows that there is this essential difference, that as 
one estate joins another, the squatters upon abandoned estates would come 
within the ra,nge of civilization, and within the reach of the estates. The 
Crown lands generally are out of reach for the squatters upon them to give 
their labour upon Sugar estates. But he says that he would have the Govern- 
ment do mode than that, add where estates are abandoned, and the proprie- 
tors are not known, he thinks the Government should take charge .of those 
^states and prevent the people squatting there. Asked if the fact is not that, 
as far as improvements and enterprise are concerned, Trinidad has been 
rather overdone, the proprietorshaving sent out more machinery and built 
more mills than they had labourers to work and crop to occupy them, he 
answers, “ Yes, all improved machinery requires, while it is at work, an in- 
creased quantity of labour*’ With ri-spect to the expenditure of the Island, 
he says the expenditure merely of the Civil Government for Judicial and 
Ecclesiestjcal Establishments, Education and Police, these four things have 
increased so much that* in 1833 it was 22 , 280 /.; in 1842 , 38 , 747 /- ; in 1846 ; 
33 , 742 /. The great increase is in the Ecclesiastical charges, Education and 

Police.. 
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Police. The plumber of tons of sugar the Island exports is 17,000. The in- 
crease in the expenditure generally of the colony since Emancipation has 
been from 35,120 /. in 1833, .to 85,527 /. in 1846. But this 85,0001. includes 
20,000 /. for immigration, so that exclusively of immigration the expenditure 
has increased from 35,000 /. to 65,000 /. The Police have increased from 200 1. 
a year in 1833, to 13,4001. in 1846. This, however, he says, is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that during slavery there was no police ; it was a domes- 
tic police, and he does not think that there could be a large diminution 
with regard to the police. The Island is 90 miles long and 50 miles wide ; 
the population 80,000, acreage 1,300,000; that under sugar cultivation not 
more than 20,000. He says that the total expenditure for the year 1848 
would be 100,175/. 13V Ad., but this includes 25,000/. which was to be 
raised by loan for immigration. But nobody would even bid for it, although 
the rate of interest was six per cent., and the rate of tender was optional. He 
is asked what number of negroes it would be sufficient to introduce annually 
into the colony. He answers that he does not think it would require any greater 
number now, in addition to the present population ; he thinks 5,000 a year 
would have a very great effect in materially reducing and keeping down the 
price of labour. He says he does not believe the whole of the present crop 
will be taken off for want of means ; that the merchants have, generally speak- 
ing, refused to advance money upon the produce of this year ; that a great 
many Bills have gone back protested ; that t^ie last accounts represent the 
colony as being in a prostrate state. He says the price of labour has been 
reduced to Is. 3 d. a day to the labourer having his cottage and provision 
ground. The highest rate obtained within the last three years was 2 s. There 
are now 17,000 efficient labourers on the Sugar estates t in Trinidad ; that at 
least is stated in a letter from a Special Magistrate, and stands upon the autho- 
rity of Lord Harris’s Report. He is asked if he has any information as to 
the cost of Sugar per ton during slavery, and he says, “ I have not ; the 
estate came to our hands just about the time of Emancipation. I know that 
in Apprenticeship the estate produced a revenue of 1,700 /. a year. The cost 
of Sugar per ton varies very much. 


In 1845 it was as much as 


1846 

1847 


99 

99 


99 

99 


47 s. a cwt. 
31 s. ,, 
20 s. 


The quantities produced on the estate were — 

In 1846 ------- 310 hogsheads. 

1847 484 

• 

So that it was by reason of the large increase in the production that the aver- 
age cost was reduced. Asked if he believes that it would restore confidence 
to the minds of the planters in Trinid&d if this country were to impose a pro- 
tecting duty of 10 s. a cwt. ; he answers,* “I believe, the result would be that 
they would retain many estates in cultivation which would be left to take 
their course otherwise.” • 

Having stated that the cost of the production of Sugar came last year to 
20 /. a ton, and that 1 0 /. a ton was caused by labour, he is asked if the pro- 
tection of- 10 /. a ton which he claims would not just give him his Sugar 
without any cost for labour, and if, in his opinion, under that protection he 
could successfully compete with slave-grown Sugar, he’ answers s “ A 10#. 
protecting duty would not give us 10#. really, or anything like it; it is no- 
minally « 3 , now, but it is not that really.” •• 

• 

The state of Trinidad is so well told in the following copy of a Despatch 

from Governor Lord Harris to Earl Grey, that it is sufficient to present it in 
its original shape to The House : — 

* , “ Trinidad, 18 September 1847- 

“ My Lord, * ("Received 22 October 1847.) 

“ I have been requested to forward a oopy of petition which has been lately 
prepared in this island, arid which is addressed to the Members of the House 
of CoimnonSj 

0.32. h 2 


Bnornious growth of 
•Colonial Expenditure. 


An annual importation 
of 5,000 Africans would 
suffice for Trinidad. 


Requires 103. per cwt. 
protecting duty. 


“ I feel 
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D*§p«tch of Lord “I feel that it is unnecessary for me to recommend any documenllpwming from a 

British colony to your Lordship’s consideration, as I am satisfied that it is 
certain to receive every proper attention from you. 

* “ I have already mentioned to your Lordship the distress existing at this tim e 

« in the colony, and which is increasing daily, and amounts to an unprecedented 
stagnation of business, the cases of which are constantly brought to my notice ; 
viz. estates having the finest promise <f a larger crop than was ever previously 
produced, being almost abandoned from the want of means to pay for the 
necessary labour, are most distressing. 

“ I have also stated the chief cause qf this , which is, though it is to a certain ex- 
tent produced by the state of the money market, that the prices received for 
sugar this year will not repay the cost orits production ; the planters are mostly 
without capitol, many of them encumbered with debt, and nearly all accustomed 
to keep up the cultivation of their lands by advances from capitalists on the 
security of the coming crop ; hut, from the knowledge of the above-mentioned 
facts, and from the badness of future prospects, the capitalists will not advance 
any money at all ; the consequence is, that the estates are obliged to he neg- 
lected, and necessarily, the production must decrease both in quality and 
quantity. 

“ Without entering into any of the details mentioned in the petition, either 
concerning anticipated concessions, or as applicable to future remedies, I do not 
hesitate to express to your Lordship my conviction, that if this colony is not to 
be left to subside into a state of comparative barbarism, which would result from 
the ruin of its larger proprietors, that some more than ordinary relief is 
necessary to support it in the contest in which it, in common with the other 
British West Indian Colonies, *s now engaged. Circumstanced as it is, l believe 
it incapable of successfully competing in the British market with the produce 
of countries in which slavery is still permitted, unless the advantages of free 
trade are conceded to it as well as the disadvantages ; and I would add, that 
relief should come speedily, if it is to produce any effect. 

“ I have, &c. 

(signed) “ Harris .” 

In further corroboration of the bankrupt state of Trinidad, Your Committee 
add a subsequent Despatch from the same Governor to Earl Grey, dated 6th 
December 1847 • — • 

“Trinidad, 6 December 1847. 

u My Lord, (Received 3 January 1848.) 

“ I feel myself obliged to call your attention to my Despatch, No. 68, dated 
20th July, in order that I may be prepared to liquidate the calls which may be 
expected to be made on the treasury of this island within the next six months. 

“ I have delayed as long as possible troubling your Lordship on this matter, 
knowing the difficulties with which the ‘home Government has to contend, but 
ap the money will be absolutely required before long to fulfil the engagements 
of the island, and to support its credit, and as 1 have no means to meet thfe 
demand, it is absolutely necessary for me to request some insfructions on the 
t subject. 

Despatch of i/m) “ In the Despatch to which I have referred, I stated to your Lordship ‘ that 

the Tnml I cannot prudently hold out any hopes of Wing able to support the credit of the 
dad Tre*»ury. island until January , without the assistance of 10,000 though less may suffice * 

Up to the present time, though often reduced very low, the treasury has been 
The Trinidad Treasury able to answer all demands, but theft will be a want of 6,0001. to liquidate the 
LMaofejowR * salaries and other expenses of°the present quarter. As I stated this so Jong ago 
* as last July, I had hoped to receive some communication on^he subject ; but in 
consequence of Buph not being this case, I have entered into communication 
with the colonial hank, respecting the offer made some time since of a loan of 
6,000 1. at 8 per cent., and find that it is very questionable whether it will be able 
to enter into the transaction, more especially as I cannot at prebent answer for its 
repayment within the period qf six months. I shall, however, make evety exer- 
tion to meet the difficulty, which is not a little increased by the stoppage of 
the branch of the West India Bank fest&blished in Fort of Spain. 

“ I shall be obliged <o your Lordship for instructions as to how the expenses 
of immigration, which will require payment in the spring , are to bn met. 

“ The 
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“ The ‘Growler’ may be expected shortly, and if as many Africans are imported 
as were carried by her in her last trip to Demerara, their passage-money will 
amount to about 5,000 1. • . 

“ There is at present 8,000 1. belonging to the colony invested in Exchequer Trinidad unable to 
Bills ; after deducting the 5,000 /. for Africans, there will remain but 8,000 1. to ^cooiieTmtt^** 
its credit in England. The expenses of coolie immigration will be rather less tlon - . 
than 20,000 2., and I cannot hold out the slightest hope of being able either to 
pay that sum here , or to transmit money to England for that purpose. 

“ I have, &c. 

* (signed) “ Harris .” 

The following Despatch is so important, that with very slight curtailment it is 
presented fo The House : — • 

“ Copy of a Despatch from Governor Lord Harris to Earl Grey. 

“My Lord, Trinidad, 21 February 1848. 

“ I have the honour to forward to you, by this mail, the Blue Book of this 
colony for the year 1847. 

The items which require any Darticular notice from me are, first the dimi- Faiiing'offofthe 
nution of revenue under the he 'of imports, wfijch amounts to 7,896/. 6 s. 8 d. 
as compared with 1846 : 

£. s. d. 

1846 - 62,703 19 11 

1847 - 55,107 12 3 

“ The decrease as compared with the whole receipts is considerable ; it may 
be partly accounted for from the unnecessarily large importation which had 
taken place in previous years, and partly from the general depression which 
occurred during the. latter portion of the year. 

“ It is a matter for some question how far any rapid increase in the con- 
sumption of superfluities may be counted on for the future, and whether the 
population of the island, when it is put to the trial, will, as money becomes 
scarcer, prefer to procure luxuries by increased exertion, or will relinquish them 
rather than undergo greater physical labour. 

“ This is still a doubtful point, and wfll probably take some rime to decide ; but 
the tendency at present is, I fear , in me latter direction. 

“ The principal articles in which the decrease has taken place are , cottons, Decreasing importa- 
linens and silks, hoots and shoes, and hardware. inks, boots, "shoes! ami 

“ There is a very slight increase in the exports occasioned by a larger crop, >**"»*«*• 
and a more extensive shipment of rum. 

“ The quantity of sugar exported last year was 44,665,600 lbs., estimated contrast between 
value, 382,551 1 . ; that of 1846 was 37,90 1,800 lbs., estimated value 414,110 1 . ; !iTc^°of™£e 
but the prices being much lower, the duty diminished accordingly. 

“ I fear that no great improvement can* be expected on this item for the 
pVesent or the succeeding year, and in consequence of the probable diminu- 
tion of the quantity of land which will be cultivated for the future, an increase 
cannot be counted on for some rime. 

“ I had hoped to have forwarded to your Lordship a return showing the 
average cost of cultivating the sugar cane ; of the manufacture of the sugar, 
the quantity produced per acre, with some other information, in the several 
English, French, Spanish, and Danish Islands. The information has been 
collected and is still collecting for me, by Dr. Mitchell, a physician of this 
island, who I believe possesses as much practical* and scientific knowledge on 
these subjects as qpn well be combined in one person, and who has. been" 
travelling through the islands for me, in order to acquire a knowledge of the 
latest improvements of every kind. It has, however, been found so difficult 
to make any approach to average statements in numbers, that I am obliged to 
wait for further ihformarion; what I have actually collected goes to show, sugar in Bogii* 

. that in the English colonies the sugar has been produced at a considerable loss * 

.at the late prices. 

“ There are, however, estates in most of the islands where skill, science, and 
economy have been brought tobear, and which*have madfe a fair return for the 
capital expended. • 1 
0.32. h 3 


“On 
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Average in the English 
Islands : 

16#. 8 d. to 29#. 2 d. 
(i.e.22 #. 11 d.) 


Cost of making Sugar: 
10#. Hr/, to 20#. ]0rf. 

Average, 18#. Or/. 

Price of Sugar : 
16*^11 { rf . 


1 #. 3 d. for four or five 
hours. 


Darbadow alone equal 
to the French slave 
islamk. 


Last price of Sugar, 
10#. xttL jier cwt. 


“ On the best managed estates in the English islands,' a cwt. of sugar may 
be produced for 10$. 5 d . ; but the average range is from 16$. 8 d. to 1 1. 9$. 2 d. ; 
in Martinique, to 15$. lOrf. ; in Quadaloupe, the same; in Santa Cruz, from 
9$. 2 i d. to 10 s, 6 d. ; Porto Rico, cheaper ; of Cuba I have no correct infor- 
mation, but from 2 s. 1 d. to 4 s. 2 d„ which is the same as it was in Trinidad , 

I have heard , during the, exist enco>of slavery. 

“ In Trinidad, 1 believe, no sugar has been produced at a less cost than 
12$. 1$d. per cwt., but the average is between 16$. 8 d. and 20$. 10 d. Now 
1 find that the average price in the colony, for the last six months of 1847, was 
1 5 $. 1 1 J d. * ; so that the mere production costs more than could be obtained 
in the market, leaving nothing for the interest of, capital, reserve for loss, 
&c. Ike. * 

“ Wages in Trinidad, 1$. 3 d. per task, which takes from four to five hours work. 

It is very rare to hear of two tasks being doue>in a day by the same man. 

“ 1$. 8 d. per day of tight hours. 

“ In Jamaica, 1 $. to 1 $. 6 d. per day. 

In Barbadoes, 6 J d. per day. 

In St. Lucia, 1 s. 3 d. per day. 

In Grenada, 1 $. per day. 

In Santa Cruz, free labour, 1 $. 8 d. per day. 

“ In Guadaloupc and Martinique the cost of the keep of a slave, for the year, 
is 9 /. 3 $., or 6 d. per day ; so that Barbadoes is the only English island at all 
on an equality with the French, so far as cost of labour is concerned ; but there 
the slave can he made to work any number of hours in the 24 his master may 
order. 

“ But besides the mere cost, another important point should be added, which 
is, that the sugar made in the. slave countries is decidedly superior to that pro- 
duced by free labour ; and this is not altogether owing to the greater care, or 
the superior machinery they possess ; for it will be found that the quality of the 
sugar has deteriorated in many of our colonies since emancipation, which can 
only be attributed to the difficulty of procuring experienced labourers, or such 
as will take sufficient pains to ensure the production of a good article. 

“ Such a state of things has of course been felt most severely ; but I am happy 
to say that, though greatly dispirited, the planters are exerting themselves 
almost universally to improve the quality of them sugar, and to diminish the 
cost of production. Much may yet 10 done, by the introduction of imple- 
mental husbandry and machinery ; but as their slave-possessing opponents arc 
equally well, if not better, provided with these, it is very questionable how far 
they can succeed in the struggle. 

“ There is but a very small increase under the head of Crown Lands. I have 
been able to do little more at present than prepare for future improvements. 
A proclamation was issued offering grants, under the conditions sanctioned by 
your Lordship ; the returns of applicants are not yet completed. The village 
jof Arima has been sold in lots ; I hoar that some activity, in consequence, may 
now be seen in its streets. The village of Aronea has been laid out, and? a 
good many lots purchased ; and I hope in a short time to hata three or four 
more villages in progress in different parts of the country. 

“ The failure of the West India Bank has prevented many of the peasantry 
from becoming purchasers, as great nufiibers of that class had hoarded their 
notes ; there appears to be still a great prejudice amongst them against 
entrusting their money to the savings bank. 

“ It is, however, necessary to prbceed with considerable caution in the sale 
even of village lots. There is a marked inclination in the population to retire to 
'any spot of land they can purchase, instead of continuing to work as hfred 
labourers ; and though it may be of minute proportions, yet it is considered at 
once as an independence, whether it be sufficient to support them and their 
families, or not. t 

“ The frequent division of properties amongst the members of families facili- 
tates these purchases gf e&tly. As the portions become too small to be carried 

on, ’ 


* Thin was tlie nverage’price at which sugar was sold during the year in the colony, but it did not 
fetch so much in the home market. The present price of sugar is to*. 5 <t. sold ir. the island. 
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on, for instance, as coffee or cocoa estates, they are sold in small lots, and are 
thenceforward turned by the purchasers into badly cultivated provision 
grounds. Though this description of settler has become very numerous, yet no 
market can be worse supplied with fruit and vegetables than Port of Spain, and 
the population depends almost entirely on the Main for the larger sort of 
provisions, such as yams, plantains, and sweet .potatoes. 

“ The increase of the public expenditure has been occasioned, as your Lord- 
ship is aware, mainly by immigration and the public buildings. The ‘court- 
house will be finished and occupied next month, by which 430 l. per annum, 
the amount of rent for the premises at present used for that purpose, will he 
saved to the colony. , 

“ Of the ordinances which were passed by the Legislative Council, that for 
the encouragement of immigration, Jkc., No. 9 of 1 847, alone requires any 
lengthened’ notice from me. • 

“ I cannot say that it has succeeded to my satisfaction. The causes of its 
failure I attribute partly to * the very depressed circumstances of the planters at 
the time of its being brought into force, and the general conviction that the Coolies 
would not remain on the estates, consequently inducing a small demand for the 
Coolies, and partly to its want of adaptation to the localities and the population 
with which it was intended to*deal. 

“ The ordinance was brought iijto force on the 7th June last year, and orders 
were issued to Major Fagan, the Cooly magistrate, to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to the several estates in the island to explain the conditions of the law 
to the proprietors and the Coolies, and to draw out the contracts for all who 
should be desirous of entering into them. The stipendiary magistrates were 
also required to render every assistance, and as much as possible to prepare 
both parties for the Cooly magistrate’s visit. 

“ At the end of Major Fagan’s tour, it was found that the number of estates 
which had taken Coolies on contract, and the number of Coolies under contract, 
were as follows : — 


Number of estates taking Coolies under contract - - 46 

Number of estates taking Coolies under the monthly tax, 25 
Number of Coolies taken under contract - 1,204 

Number of Coolies t&ken under monthly tax - - - .‘171 

Number of Coolies under contract and monthly tax - 1 ,575 
Number of Coolies in the island ----- 4,357 


“ Of the 46 estates, the proprietors or managers of 29 paid the 'll. per head 
as required ; the others gave bills on their agents in town, which were dis- 
honoured, and which remain unpaid to the present day. 

“ I should have proceeded to rajuirc payment had I not found that the means 
were not forthcoming, and had the Coolies not for the most part left the estates 
and broken their contracts before I learnt the fate of the bills which had been 
given by the planters. • 

• “ In fact it was discovered afterwards that many of them left the estates 
within a week of entering into the contract, but no pains were taken to gire 
the government any information of it. It was even stated to me, on pretty 
good authority, that on some estates the Coolies were concealed during the visit 
of Major Fagan, and brought back t<f their work when he had left that part of 
the country. 

“ I have said above that the want of me'ans was one cause why cqntracts were 
not generally entered into by the planters. * I have on previous occasions de- 
scribed to. your Lordship how entirely the greater number of them depend upon 
advances from merchants for the carrying on their estates, and it has been 
impossible for them for the most part to procure any at all this year. Monej r 
has lately been borrowed in Port of Spain at 45 per cent., and many were there- 
fore unable to pay the tax required upon taking contract Coolies. 

“ But there was^lso a general feeling that the provisions of the ordinance 
were not sufficiently stringent to warrant their advaifcihg the sum required. 

“ That such has turned out to be the case there can he no doubt. I shall pro- 
ceed to explain why it appears to me that if was likely to happen. • 

“ Your Lordship will remember that the withdrawal of some rules which 1 
had established, respecting the management of the Coolies, was required by 
0.32. h 4 .a despatch 


Increase: of public ex- 
penditure, how In- 
curred. 


Failure of the immigra- 
tion ordinance. 


Bills dishonoured. 


Money aft 4.‘> per cent. 


I'loviaiotis of* ordi- 
nance not sutfiei?nHy 

c £rjJ!£f‘Ut. 


Mischievous results” 
of Lord Grey’s ill- 
advised despatch of 
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September 1B4G, 
cancelling some of 
Lord Harris’s rules 
for the management 
of Coolies. 


Jtr.Milt of Lord firry’s 
rc-luxations, that 
Muirncly a week passes 
but skeletons of 
Coolies are found in 
tlm woods and cane- 
pieces. 


a despatch dated 15 September 1846,*and they were accordingly cancelled on 
the 17th of October following. 

“ The chief principle on which those rules were grounded, was the keeping 
the Coolies on the estates to which 'they were allowed, by a system of leave tickets 
and passes, and the ensuring a fulfilment of the agreement made on both sides, 
by a just and constant surveillance by the Cooly magistrate. 

“ Doubtless there were numerous faults in those rules ; from the circum- 
stances of the case they had been drawn up at very short notice, but all will 
allow, who had the opportunity of judging, that during their operation the 
Coolies were healthy, well clothed, generally contented, and improving daily in 
habits of industry. 

“ On the withdrawal of those rules, they gradually returned to the habits 
which are natural to them ; they left the estates, and were to be seen wandering 
about the country in bands, and by the time, that the immigration* ordinance 
came into force, but few were remaining on the properties on which they had 
been originally located. 

“ I must now explain how the provisions of that ordinance did not serve to 
correct the evil. On entering into contract, the Coolies were liable on breaking 
their engagement to certain penalties. In order to enforce these, it was neces- 
sary first that the delinquents should be caugh^ and then brought before a 
justice of the peace. Now the great difficulty is, in this country, to get such 
penalties to bear at all upon th$ delinquents. 

“ Your Lordship must remember that the Sugar estates in this colony, com- 
prising at the most an extent of 32,000 acres, are scattered over an area of 
1,200,000, and that though in some districts they are closely packed, in others 
they are separated by extensive forests, and that even where the estates are 
adjoining one another, the roads are for some months in the year almost impas- 
sable for horsemen. 

“ A proprietor or manager on finding that his Coolies have left the 
estates, would first of all have to discover in what direction they had pro- 
ceeded, no easy matter in a thinly populated country, and chiefly forest land. 
If he get information of their course, he must then either himself leave his 
estate or send his overseer, by which loss is certain to accrue to him, (for J can 
assure your Lordship, whatever you may hear to the contrary, that it requires 
strict, constant, and untiring watchfulness to procure the very sparing and very 
imperfect labour of the Creole from him), and he may probably go after all in the 
wrong direction, and never fall in with the Coolies, but if he do, then he has to 
lose more days in appearing at police offices, &c. 

“ The result has been that I know of only one instance in which the proprietor 
has attempted to recover the Coolies. 

“ The consequence of their re-adoption of their wandering habits have been 
most distressing. I was induced, from numbers being found destitute, sick, 
and starving in the roads, to establish two hospitals for their reception, one at 
Port of Spain, and the other at San Fernando, both under the superintendence 
of the surgeon of the colonial liospjtal. The returns of the last eight months 
have shown an average of between 200 and 300 people to provide for instead 
of 90, which had been the previous average. Since last June 2-50 Coolies have 
died in the hospital, and great numbers in other places ; in fact scarcely a week 
passes but reports are sent from different parts of the country, of the skeletons 
of Coolies being found in the woods and caM-pieces. I believe that in no country 
has greater suffering been undergone than by these unfortunate people in the 
shape of disease, starvation, and ultimate death ; and to those who have had to 
witness it daily it has been most distressing. Such being the state of the 
contracts, it was impossible to carry out the monthly tax provision; the 
.principle of the law depended, I imagine, on the supposition that there wouldrbe 
a demand for all under contract ; that not being the cake, and the Coolies 
declaring their willingness to enter into contract, they could hardly be forced to 
pay the tax. In addition, it would have been impossible to enforce it, in con- 
sequence of their inability to pay, for the wages of numbers have been in arrear 
for a long time, as much us three au c d four months. 

* The scarcity of money is and has been so great, that on the arrival of the ‘ 
Africans, by the * Growler,’ I was informed that though willing to take them, 
no one could afford to bay the tax, and I was obliged to take bills at three 
months or else 1 must have kept the immigrants on my hands. ( 


“ With 
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“ With respect to the Coolies who have arrived the case was even worse ; 
for two days I waited, and not a single application was received for any one of 
them. The immigration agent-general was sent to inquire if any would take 
them, but all declined, and I was at length ebliged to distribute them amongst 
six estates, the agents of which offered to take them on making no payment at 
all. * 

“ Had it been in my power I was resolved to retain these people, and employ No motley in the tre*- 
them for the government, and I would have done so at first with all the Coolies JJJJ* bospU^*i 
but that it would have required an army to colleot them and keep them in g*oi, and police, 
custody ; and besides, your Lordship is aware of the pecuniary difficulties in 
which I have been, and still am placed ; that I have at times scarcely enough 
in the treasury to liquidate the most ordinary calls for hospitals, gaol, and police, 
and I should therefore have been utterly unable to support these Coolies for 
more than, a few days, and must have yielded at last to circumstances. 

“ I have felt and still feel myself in a most disagreeable position respecting 
the state of the immigrants ; there is nothing more objectionable than to allow 
the provisions of any law to fall into desuetude ; but every point upon which l 
might have expected support, the very ground on which the law was framed, 
have failed me. 

“ 1st. There was not a demand even for half the Coolies. 

“ 2d. Then the pecuniary destitution of the planters. 

“ 3 d. Their indifference or inability to see the law carried out. 

“ I have felt also the more anxious for the success of this law because it did p a ii nre 0 r Lord e.rrv'* 
not emanate from myself. I have no doubt of the wisdom of the principle Cooiio immigwdt i*w. 
which your Lordship laid down, that we should seek ‘ to place them (the im • 
migrants) in a situation in which they might be acted upon by the same motives 
by which men are impelled to labour in industrious countries.’ 

“ Now I would, with all deference, submit that it is, from what I have already 
shown, impossible to place the immigrant in a situation similar to that of 
labourers in industrious countries, the circumstances of the countries, of the 
facilities for communication, for travelling, for justice, for police, being so very 
different. 

“ I have, moreover, groat doubts whether the Coolie and the African are 
morally or mentally capable of being acted upon by the same motives in this 
island on their first arrival as labourers arc in more civilized countries. That 
one which urges the mere support of animal existence will not induce them to 
continuous and skilful labour when their wants can be supplied by flic most 
parsimonious use of their muscles. The fear of the law, it is manifest, is not 
very readily brought to bear on them. Luxuries they do not generally know 
of or require. The only independence which they would desire is idleness, 
according to their different tastes in the enjoyment of it. And then the higher 
motives which actuate the European labourer (and we must remember the vast 
difference there is even in Europe with respect to the industry of various races,) 
which arc above and beyond circumstahces irrespective of mere self interest, 
which he has received as his patrimony frem previous generations, and which 
f believe, even jn this age, art' still to be found prevailing amongst them, viz., 
that to be industrious is a duty and a virtue ; that to be independent in circum- 
stances, whatever his station, raises a man in the moral scale amongst his race, and 
that his ability to perform his duties as a citizen, and there we may add as a 
Christian, is increased by it. These, and suck motives as these, are unknown to the 
fatalist worshippers of Mahomet and Bramah, and to the savages who go by the 
name of liberated Africans .. * 

“ A proof of this, and a marked difference, mav be seen daily in the vicinity Superiority ofth# 
of Port of Spain. The Portuguese arc chiefly settled in the town or its vicinity l, ° rtu s ue “ c - 
as gardeners, &c., their services are at a premium, their work is on the .whole 
more valuable, they get higher wages than the African, the Coolie, or the Creole, 
so that their circumstances are at least as good, in fact better, for they live 
more economically. Yet at four o’clock, when their* day’s task is over, they 
are to be seer* not idling about the grog .shops, orjo/tering about the streets, 
but employing the remaining hours of daylight in cutting up wood wherever 
they get leave to do so, and carrying logs .or bundles of it into town for sale ; 
but no such idea had ever entered the heads of the others^ and now when times 
are altered, when provisions are scarce and dear, and money hardly to be got, 

0.3 a. * 1 ttiey 
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they have not shown any symptoms of following the example, or of employing 
their extra time profitably. 

“ After having given my best consideration to the subject, it appears to me 
that in the first place the immigrants must pass through an initiatory process. 
They are not, neither Coolies nor African, fit to be placed in a position which 
the labourers of civilized countries may at once occupy ; they must be treated 
like children , and wayward ones too ; the former from their habits and their reli- 
gion, the latter from the utterly savage state in which they arrive. 

<£ They must serve an apprenticeship ; if not, if suffered to go at large, the 
should Mrve’lfn™ 1 * 4 * consequences to the Coolies have been only too extensively and sadly deve- 
apprenticcebip. loped in Jamaica, in Demerara, and in Trinidad. As to the African, he for the 
most part lives, but he remains a savage, and frequently leaves the cultivated 
lands and joins his countrymen at one of the several villages which they have 
been permitted to establish. Here again whan he has once escaped, the pro- 
prietor and the law are baffled ; if search is made, where in the forests is he to 
be looked for ? If tracked to a village he is not tb be found ; he can always 
elude the seekers, who seldom take the trouble to return for him a second time. 

“ To show your Lordship how necessary it is that if immigration is to be 
continued some stricter surveillance must be adopted, I give a Return which 
I called for last November, and which was made on the 30th of that month. 
The returns were sent from every Sugar estate but one, and from most of the 
large Cocoa properties in th p island. The statement shows the number of 
men, women, and children located on the estates, or working on that day, to 
which is added the number of Creoles, most of whom are slaves liberated in 
1838, or their descendants. 



• Countries whence Imported. * 

• 

Number 
Remaining on 
Estates. 

Cost. 

• 

Average 
Cost per c 
Head. 

Old Islanders ----- 

Africans - - 

Coolies 

Americans - - - 

“Portuguese - - - - 

Saba ------- 

£641 

2,154 

2,110 

148 

119 

£• 3 . d. 

26,790 8 4 
30,695 7 8 
78,013 13 5 
8,131 5 - 

7,014 1 8 

200 - - 

£. s. d. 

10 3 - 

14 5 - 

37 

<54 18 11 
• 

58 18 10 

• 

Natives uf Trinidad emancipated in 1833. * 

7,172 

3,166 

150,844 16 1 
1,184,964 16* 3 

21-2 

374 

• 

a 

• 

10,338 

1,335.809 ia 4 



A'o/t. — Slaves emancipated in Trinidad in 1833; 3*1,3 59. 


So 
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So that 5,291 men, 2,798 women, 2,249 children = 10,338, were to be found 
of all sorts (including the increase since 1838) located, though perhaps not 
working, and working, though perhaps not located, on nearly all the estates of 
the island on the 30th November last. 

“ The proportion of men, women, and children is matter for serious consi- 
deration. 

“ Of course this Report does not presume to state that the rest art lost 
utterly and entirely to the colony, but it does seem that the immigrants have 
not up to the present time answered the purposes for which they were im- 
ported, or at all events tfiat a most extensive diminution takes place; for 
though the immigration may be said to ‘have commenced in 1839, yet by far 
the larger portion has occurred within the last five years. Some doubtless 
located in the towns and neighbouring villages may be still available during 
crop time, but generally such is not the case ; they live independently, and 
not, I fear, by honest induslry. During the crop time the sugar canes from 
neighbouring estates furnish a large part of their food ; a few plantains, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, all easily procured, and salt fish, make the sum of their 
wants. 

“ It is most desirable that an attempt should be made to prevent such results 
for the future. The immigrant has been looked upon too much as a mere 
animal whose labour is valuable; whereas I wovfld endeavour to make him 
eventually a useful colonist, an industrious and worthy citizen. To attain this 
he must be subjected to a discipline and to education. The provisions of that 
discipline must be directed, superintended, and enforced by the Government, 
in a colony like this. To leave it to the proprietor or manager to whom the 
immigrant may be entrusted as a labourer is probably rendering the plan 
nugatory ; there are duties towards those under him which he is also ignorant 
of, and winch he must be taught. Could the immigrants already imported at 
such heavy cost have been kept to the purposes for which they were intro- 
duced, their labour alone would amply suffice to carry on the Cane cultivation 
and the Sugar manufacture of the island. 

“ It will be conceded by all that an allowance of two persons per hogshead 
(including the work of men, women, and children), is amply sufficient ; or, 
rather, that a population of 100 persons is able to produce 200 hogsheads of 
Sugar, and that the aged and sick may be included in that number. It might 
be done with less, in fact, there are those who have assured me that they can 
manage with the work of from 30 to 50 for 200 hogsheads, liut taking the 
larger number, and putting the average of the crop of the island at 30,000 
hogsheads, jt is really less, 15,000 persons would be required. The population 
of the island at the last census (1845) was 59,815. 

“ It is questionable, under persent circumstances, whether immigration can, or of 

if so, whether it ought to be continued; and it is still more questionable, if it tin e»tat«s out «r cui- 
be*rue, as I am informed, that orders have already been received from one-third j^nt crop. 1 ' 0 
of the estates in the colony to be thrown out of cultivation after the present crop? 

Rut if it is to continue, when is it to cease r It is clear that the immigrants do 
not necessarily remain on estates to give the benefit of their labour ; and if 
immigration is recommended in order to place the labour market on a par with 
that in slave-holding countries, if this is to be accomplished, it will be necessary 
to mass men together in such bodies, that**the pressure of starvation shall act 
with equal power as the fear of the whip. To reach this point would require, 
and in a vqry short time, thousands upon thousands, *ui a country like this, with 
vast* tracts of fertile lands uncultivated, unless they be restrained witjbin * 
bounds and kept to their appointed work. 

“ To compete with the slaveowner, it is not only cheap but continuous labour 
which the planter requires, and of which he at present tjannot be certain, but tbow who»e tic.-. n« 
which he is obliged to use all methods in £ndeavours«to obtain. There is the ““ *“ rcely endur# - 
great burthen and difficulty which every European has more or less, from the 
highest to the lowest, to contend with in these colonies ; that though he is 
obliged to bear with conduct which he would not toleratd in his oun country ; 
that though he is suffering continued annoyance from the carelessness, the 

0 . 32 . * 12 idleness, 
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idleness, and the waste of his property, which he sees ever going on; yet, for 
the sake of some little peace and quiet, he is obliged almost to cringe to those 
whose vices he can scarcely endure , and to permit much, in order to save himse\f 
from greater loss and discomfort. 

“ I would here call your Lordship’s attention to the result of the policy which 
has been carried on, and how by it the finances of the colony have been reduced;’ 
how its means have been consumed in a most extravagant and but very 
partially successful system of immigration. To this has everything been 
sacrificed ; and for the sake of getting an extended cane cultivation, which is 
now on the point of being abandoned, all improvements, even the most im- 
portant, have been neglected. 1 have on former occasions stated to your Lord- 
ship the dearth of education, the scanty means of instruction which the colony 
affords ; the population is annually increasing, the young are daily advancing 
in numbers, and simultaneously advancing in ignorance and in vice, but I am 
deprived of means to improve their condition. 

“ The gaol is so crowded that there has been and is great fear of serious dis- 
ease breaking out amongst the prisoners, but the treasury has no funds to spare 
to increase it. 

“ The hospital (a hired building) is so inconvenient, so ill arranged, so badly 
drained, that twice during the year has hospital gangrene shown itself amongst 
the patients, but the plans which 1 have ready for a new one cannot be made 
use of. 

“ The lunatics and the idiots wander at large about the streets, to the annoy- 
ance and disgust of all, except when at times they become violent ; then, if by 
chance room may be found either in the gaol or the hospital, or the police 
station, they are confined. Daily, during the last year, have I desired to 
commence building only a few strong rooms, in which they might be housed, 
but the want of i funds has stopped me. 

“ I think 1 have stated enough to satisfy your Lordship that this matter re- 
quires consideration, and that the system has been faulty, more especially when 
I add, that out of 990 persons convicted of crimes during the year, only 240 
were natives of the island. 

“ I have not hesitated to state plainly to your Lordship the faults and fail- 
ings of the Creole population ; it is with great pleasure that I can bear witness 
to their good qualities, which have been particularly displayed during the 
present distress. The labourers on estates have worked as usual thereon, 
though there has been a want of money to pay them regularly ; and, up to the 

present time, wages arc due on some estates for three and four months. 

• 

“ It has been also very gratifying to me to*sec the emulation which has been 
called forth amongst the young by holding examinations, and by the distribu- 
tion of a few prizes ; and a much greater progress has been made by some 
during the past year than I had* expected, and I feel certain that it only 
requires the means to diffuse instruction more extensively # to cause a rapid 
and general improvement in the mental, and I hope also in the moral state of 
the population. To what pitch of advancement they are capable of attaining 
remains still to be proved. They are at jpresent subjects for great anxiety and 
for great interest. 

“Under. the fostering care of Great Britain, if she will still foster them, I 
believe that the population of this* island may become not only prosperous, but 
may prove of vast importance in assisting to civilize the fine and extensive 
continent in its vicinity. 

“ 1 have, &c. 

(signed) “ Harris .” 
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IMMIGRATION. 

Your Committee are of opinion that everything relating to Immigration and 
the management of Immigrants on their arrival in the Colonies, is so vitally 
interesting at this time to the West Indies, whilst all that originates with 
Governor Lord Harris is so statesmanlike in conception and so practical in the 
execution, that with a few* excisions of the less material parts, they present the 
following correspondence to The House : — 

* • 

“ Extract of Despatch from Lord Harris to Mr. Gladstone, communicating 
Major Fagan’s Trinidad Coolie Regulations. 

“ Sir, Trinidad, 30 July ) 846. 

“ My desire has been impartially to study the interests of both parties, at the 
same time never to lose sight of the fact, that the Coolies are placed here under 
peculiar circumstances, as utter strangers in a foreign land, and therefore 
requiring the zealous and unceasing care of Government. ; that they are also 
far from being the best class of the Indian labouring population, are naturally 
dissolute, and depraved in their habits, if left to themselves , and much inclined to 
fall into habits of drinking, and of wandering idle about the country, and there- 
fore require the close supervision of Government, in order to correct, if possible , 
but at all events to prevent, any evident and public cases of vagabondage and 
licentiousness. On this account some of the rules may appear stringent, 
but, as I have before stated to you, I consider this system of immigration 
requires the greatest care and attention to ensure its success ; that it must be 
handled delicately and yet with great firmness, and that considerable discre- 
tionary power must he permitted to the local government, in order to give it 
free action on the subject. 

“ I hope that these regulations will receive your approbation. I shall be 
prepared to modify them according to any suggestion you may throw out ; but 
I feel that no power has been assumed which is not necessary, and which, if 
questioned, I shall not be prepared to require of the Legislative Council to 
confirm by Ordinance. 


“ I have, &e. 
(signed) “ Harris .” 


“ Extract of Trinidad Coolie Rkgulations. * 

“ 2 . The Coolies are to he provided, at the sole cost of the planters, with a 
dwelling-house of wood, strongly floored, well ventilated with doors and win- 
dows, and, in every respect, so constructed as to afforjl them in the worst 
weather a dry and comfortable shelter. ’ Separate huts, so that* every man 
may have a house to himself, it is recomme’nded, should for the future be con- 
structed for these people, instead of large open batraeks as at present, to each 
of’whicli should be annexed an inclosure of land, sufficient for a garden, ai\d the 
rearing of domestic animals , such as pigs, goats, and poultry, which they should 
be encouraged to undertake, the first supply being given them gratuitously by their 
employers. , 

“ 3. In order to secure to the cocoa planters, and»smaller sugar proprietors, 
> an equal share in the general benefit to be derived from the labour of the 
Coolie immigrants, they (the Coolies) will be divided into gangs of 54 and 25. 

* 
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Coolie* not to be 
Allowed to go about 
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Articles of clothing 
lost or sold to be re* 
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Women and children 
to receive medical care 
and attention. 

Objected to* 

No contract-expired 
Coolie to be employed 
unless he can produce 
regular certificate of 
discharge. 


u 5. His Excellency Loyd Hams, having reason to think that Coolies are 

frequently met on the public roads, and in the neighbourhood of estates, in 

almost a state of nudity , notwithstanding the ample covering provided for them 

under the foregoing rule, managers of estates, as well as all police authorities, 

are earnestly enjoined to exert themselves for the abatement of a practice as 

offensive to decency as it is disgusting in a civilised community, and demoralising in 

example to the other labouring classes of the island . Here, where the Coolie's 

money.savings may be said to be a clear gain to him, his food and clothing being 

supplied to him from the manager's stores, no excuse for such an inadequate 

covering of his person can be allowed ; and it will accordingly be the duty of 

the superintending magistrate, whenever he visits estates, to inquire into the 

state of the Coolies’ clothing, and to authorize the renewal of such articles as. 

they may appear deficient in, from having either lost or sold them ; managers 

repaying themselves the cost by deductions* from the next subsequent pay 

issued to them, carefully preserving the bills as vouchers for the expenditure. 

< 

“ 6. The hours of labour, when the Coolies are not employed at task-work, 
allowing one intermediate hour for breakfast, are fixed as follows : from 6 a.m. 
to 4 p.m , during the entre coupe , or out of crop season ; and during the crop 
time, or whenever any extra labour has to be performed, the Coolies are to 
work as long as the other labourers on the estate ; and as an essential means 
to ensure prompt and punctqpl attendance at work at the appointed hour on 
the part of the labourers, the absence of which must be so detrimental to the 
successful management of a property, it is recommended that all labourers on 
estates be summoned at the same time to work, and by sound of bell ; and in 
order to secure the estate against the loss which a wilfully lazy and drawling 
performance of work on the part of Coolies must occasion , as well as to put an 
effectual check to what, if persevered in, must be replete with annoyance and 
vexation to managers, distracting their attention from their immediate duties, 
it is recommended that a register (to be sworn to if necessary) of all Cooties 
guilty of such dereliction of engagement, and of all particulars necessary to its clear 
establishment against them, be kept, so that at the expiry of their contract they 
may be made to make good the days which the register may clearly show the 
estate had lost by such wilful failure to fulfil the same. No one requires a 
stricter surveillance of conduct while at work than the Indian labourer , whose 
propensity to lie down and smoke while at work , and to seize every available opening 
for evading it, is proverbial, 

“ 7- More efficient arrangements than have at present generally obtained 
must be made, to ensure the regular visitation of the Coolies, at least once a 
week, by a qualified medical gentleman, who will be required to keep a register 
of the Coolies under medical treatment in the subjoined form; copy of such 
register to be furnished quarterly, viz., on the*lst April, 1st July, 1st October, 
and 1 st January, through the Coolie .magistrate, for the information of his 
Excellency the Governor ; and as it must tend to the greater comfort and surer 
recovery of the sick that they should during illness not be disturbed by the 
noise and bustle of the general barrack, a house, sufficiently spacious and well 
ventilated by doors and windows, and having a rain-proof roof, to be provided 
on each estate for exclusive use as a Coolie hospital ; Coolies while on the sick 
list to receive no wages, and in regard to diet and everything else to be subject 
to the regulating orders of the attending medical officer. Coolies falling sick 
are never to be permitted to remain iq barrack or their huts, but are immedi- 
ately to be removed to hospital ; their wives and children while ill to receive 
every eare and attention they* case may demand. 

• 

“8. As the practice of engaging contract-expired Coolies,* offering themselves 
for hire without being able to produce from their late employers certificates of 
regular discharge, &c., might be productive of much inconvenience and trouble, 
and have besides a prejudicial effect on the conduct of the, Coolies, superin- 
tendents of estates are hot to consider themselves at liberty to entertain any 
Indian immigrants presenting themselves for service under such circumstances, 
nor until they can produce the required documents, or the superintendents 
have communicated in reference to them with their late employers, by whose 

statements 
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statements they will be guided in entertaining them or otherwise ; and that 
this regulation may come at once into operation, printed skeleton certificates 
in the annexed form are now in course of issue to estates, at the cost in this first 
instance of Government ; one duly signed by the manager is to be given to each 
Coolie on his finally leaving the estate, being affixed by gum, or other glutinous 
liquid, to one of the inner sides of his pass-book. , 

“ Certified that A. B., a (a) Coolie, 

(1 b ) alloted to this estate, on the 

184 , for the contract term of one year, which has this day expired, 
declining to renew, has consequently been discharged, first receiving all his just 
dues, as per entry in Coolie account-4)ook ; his conduct during the term of 
liis servitude was, &c. 


W) 


(signed) B. C. 

Resident Proprietor, (c). 


184 


(a) Insert the Presidency , Calcutta, or Madras, from which the Coolie may have 
migrated. 

'(b) If Sirdar insert it. 

(c) Substitute manager when there is no resident proprietor. 

(d) Name of estate and quarter. 

“ 9. It is recommended that no manager Should allow Coolies to go on leave 
without furnishing them with a ticket signed by himself, specifying the name, 
period of leave, and locality to be visited ; and to give more effectual operation 
to this rule, police constables are required to take charge of, and send back to 
their respective estates, any Coolies they may find wandering over the country 
unprovided with the above-mentioned tickets of leave, charging their respective 
managers with any expense the execution of these orders may occasion, the 
managers indemnifying themselves on the next ensuing issue of pay. 

“ 10. Coolies to be regularly paid throughout the colony at the termination 
of each month, and never on any account at a later period, and by the managers 
themselves, and never under any circumstances through the sirdars. This 
rule is to be considered applicable to the issue of rations, clothing, &c. 

“11. Pay-books, distinct from the accounts of all other labourers to be kept, 
in which must be specified opposite each man’s name, his rate of pay, the 
allowance of food, clothing, &c., issued to him, and when pay is disbursed at 
the end of the month, the account must be closed and authenticated by the 
signature of the manager, and to he produced whenever called for by the 
stipendiary magistrate, or other Competent authority ; and in order to render 
the keeping of accounts between Coolies and managers more easy and satis- 
factory, weekly pass-books are to be supplied to each working Coolie ; in this 
pq$s-book, at the close of every Saturday's work, the Coolie is to be credited 
with the number, of days of the past week (from Monday to Saturday) for 
which he gave his labour ; in like manner he is to be charged with whatever 
expenses he may have incurred from advances made to him, or on any other 
just account, in regard to which he„must at the time be fully satisfied by 
clear explanation ; and on his quitting the estate from refusal to renew or other 
allowable cause, the pass-book is to be givep to him, duly filled up, and authen- 
ticated as required by rule 7- 

“ 13. It* having been brought under the cognisance of his Excellency the 
Governor that the Coolies on several of the estates have begun to indulge in 
rum drinking, in many instances selling their clothes, and even their rations, 
to procure for themselves this deleterious liquid, resident proprietors, and 
managers are earnestly called upon to exert themselves by every means in their 
power to arrest the growth of what must tend to the nullification of every excr- 
etion that may be made for the religious and social improvement of these Coolie 
labourers, a people who have such strong claims on the philanthropy as well as 
on the sense of self-interest of their employers. 
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im rSn^*o/an “ 14. One liberal but uniform Bystem of pay and treatment in respect to the 
uniform retpof^y Coolie labourers ought to be observed throughout the colony, those of one 

and treatment. estate never, on any account, receiving an advantage above the rest. Such an 
understanding amongst the resident proprietors and managers of estates is, it 
is obvious, indispensable as an effectual guard against the engendering of dis- 
satisfaction on ,the payt of the Coolies, and of those disputes which invariably 
result from the. cessation of what men, from being long in receipt of, regard as 
rights, in reference to this important subject ; and after it has received fuller 
consideration, resident proprietors and managers will be more definitely com- 
munibated with. 

“ By command of his Excellency the Governor. 

(signed) “ James Fagan, c. s. M.” 


“ Minute for the Inspector of Police. 

“ In reference to the ninth rule of the book of rules and regulations lately 
drawn up for the proper management of the Coolies in this island, the inspector 
of police is directed to give instructions to the sub -inspector, Serjeants, and 
police constables, that on their meeting with Coolies apparently wandering 
about either in town or in the country, they will require them to show their 
leave tickets (mentioned in the ninth rule, or their discharge ticket mentioned 
in the eight rule?), when they may be allowed to proceed ; should they possess 
neither, or be supposed to be wandering about, as vagrants, they should be 
conducted or forwarded to the nearest police station in order further to make 
any statements should they so wish, and then be directed to return to the 
estate upon which they are employed. 

“ The Governor particularly desires, that in the performance of this duty the 
police should conduct themselves quietly and civilly towards the Coolies. 

“ By command. 

“ 25 July 1846. (signed) “ Arthur White, Col. See.” 


(No. 29.) 

“ Copy of a Despatch from Lord Grey to Governor Lord Harris. 

“My Lord, Downing -street, 15 September 1846. 

“ I have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, No. 34, of the 
SOth July, transmitting a printed copy of certain rules and regulations respect- 
ing Coolie immigration, drawn up by your Lordship, with a the assistance of 
•Major Fagan. 

“ On referring to those rules, I find that they provide, among other things, 
for the erection of places of abode for the Indian immigrants ; for the amount 
of their wages, food, and clothing ; for the amount of their daily labour ; for 
their repayment to their employers of lost time ; for the medical attendance on 
them ; for* their non-employment by any new master without a certificate of 
discharge from their last erpployer ; for preventing their wandering abroad, and 
for the uniform and regufar payment of their wages. • 

l) 

Trwiai objection railed “ Even if I were satisfied of the wisdom and justice of the whole of these 
by Lord Grdy. regulations, I should yet be compelled to deny their validity . They constitute in 
effect a law of great extent and importance ; and the enactment of laws is 
manifestly not withimthe province „of the executive government of Trinidad. 
The regulations so promulgated might be disobeyed with absolute impunity, 
and could not be enforced by any legal process. So far as they contemplate 
the security and benefit of the Coolies, they are therefore ineffectual ; and yet, 

by 
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by affording a semblance of ^efficiency, may prevent the enactment by the 
proper authority of such laws as are really required for the purpose. 

“ But, independently of their want of legal authority, there is much in the 
regulations themselves of which l cannot approve. To some of them I perceive 
grave objections, and more especially those numbered 8, 9, 11, 13, and 14. 
It is, however, sufficient for my immediate purpose to observe, that the regu- 
lations must be withdrawn as resting on no adequate authority. As I shall 
take an early opportunity of transmitting to your Lordship a full explanation 
of the views of Her Majesty's Government as to the general principles by which 
laws ought to be made for regulating the relations between the Coolies and 
their employers, I abstain at present from entering into a more particular exa- 
mination of the printed rules transmitted in your despatch of the 30th July. 

• • “I have, &c. 

. (signed) “ Grey." 


(No. 84.) 

“ Extract of Despatch from Lord Harris to Earl Grey. 

* 

“ My Lord, Trinidad, 21 October 1846. 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, No. 29, 
dated 15th September, in which your Lordship requires that the Coolie regu- 
lations should be withdrawn, on the ground of their not possessing sufficient 
legal authority. 

“ In pursuance of your Lordship’s directions that has been done. 

“ In not bringing the regulations before the Council previously to transmit- 
ting them to England, I followed the only precedent I possessed, that of my 
predecessor, whose regulations respecting the Coolies never received the public sanc- 
tion of the Council. 

“ I expected that serious objections would be raised in England to many of 
those added by me ; but as they were intended for a very different state of 
society in Trinidad, and as immediate interference was required, I did not 
hesitate to adopt such measures as I conceived would be beneficial to the parties 
interested. 

“ I have, &c. 
(signed) “ Harris." 


“ Extract of Message. 

• “ Government House, 17 October 1846. 

• 

“ The Governor has summoned a special meeting of the Council, for the 
purpose of acquainting the Board that he has received instructions from the 
Secretary of State on no account to sanction for the future the payment of 
any bounties from the local treasury for intercolonial immigration. 

“ It would appear that there is some misconception at the*Colonial Office as 
to the authority on which these bounties have hitherto been paid. 

“ They are authorized, as the Board is aware, by the 3d section of the Immi- 
gration Ordinance, and by the 5th section of that Act the public faith, is 
pledged that, ‘ no order altering or disallowing the amount of any sum or sums 
which may have been fixed for the passages of immigrants coming into the 
colony, shall come into operation until six months after .such order shall have 
been published in the Royal Gazette.’ . 

, “ The Governor has also directed to be laid on the table of the Board a copy 
of the rules and regulations which he had issued in regard to the Coolies.. 

“ The Governor’s reasons for not bringing these rules beYore the Council and 
0 . 32 . K proposing 
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proposing to legalize them at once in the form of an ordinance were, that he 
looked upon the whole question of Indian immigration as one of experiment ; 
that he was desirous of gaining some sort of knowledge from actual data before 
coming to any decided conclusicfn ; that he felt it necessary to see what the work- 
ing of the system really would be ; and as he thinks nothing is more to be reprobated 
than a constant meddling with legislation , he preferred leaving the rules to rest 
at first upon their own merits with those who were called on to adopt them, 
and his gratification has been great to find that they have received at all events 
an unopposed, and, in very many cases, a fair and diligent trial by those engaged 
in carrying them out practically on estates. 

“ The objects he was desirous of carrying out* practically were two-fold ; 
first, that the planter should have a fair return of work for the food , clothing, 
medical advice, and money, fife, which he undertook to provide to the Coolie ; 
secondly, that ample justice should be done to , f and proper care taken qf the immi- 
grant , and also that there should be such supervision over him as would prevent 
him acting in a manner prejudicial to himself. 

“ The Governor has used his best endeavours to accomplish these objects ; 
the utmost vigilance that the means at his command would allow of has been 
employed in rendering strict and impartial justice to both parties, and he can 
say with satisfaction that where the rules have been most closely followed, there they 
answered best, and both planter and Coolie have been satisfied. 

“ The Governor has moreover the gratification of stating that, in adopting that 
rule which has been most questioned, viz. the 9th, he firmly believes that by 
placing a moderate check on his prevalent propensity to wandering about, many a 
poor Indian has been spared during this very sickly and protracted wet season from 
severe illness, from probable starvation, and ultimately from death." 


“ Extract from Lord Grey's Despatch to Lord Harris ; 
dated 1 March 1847. 

“ With respect to 'the disallowance of the Coolie regulations, which Major 
Fagan appears to view with so much regret and disappointment, I have found 
nothing in his paper to alter in any degree the opinion which 1 had already 
expressed to you upon that subject ; and it will not he, in my power, therefore, 
to advise Her Majesty to sanction any ordinance establishing regulations 
which shall be liable to the same objections. I am, however, fully sensible of 
the necessity of a law for checking abuses, which may arise in the jemployment 
of the Coolies. I am happy to learn that the subject is about to engage your 
attention and that of your Council ; and I shall receive with every disposition 
to judge favourably of it any law which you and they may think fit to enact ; 
nor have I any wish to require the adoption of the regulations sketched out in 
the ‘ heads of an ordinance ’ to which you allude, or to debar you from adopt- 
ing any legislation which, in^eoncurrence with your Council? you may consider 
more suited to the peculiar circumstances of Trinidad, provided certain funda- 
mental principles are not violated" * 


On the 28th of December, Lord Harris writes a Despatch, of which this is an 
extract, to Lord Grey : — •* 

“At a meeting of the Board, held on the 22d instant, I appointed a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the whole subject of ' Indian Immigration, which 
will in a short time be brought before the whole Council ; and it is right that I 
should apprise your ^Jbrdship, that it is probable the result will he, that at all 
events a temporary discontinuance stf Coolie immigration will be decided on. 

“I have no hesitation in saying, that such a course will receive my approval, for 
various reasons which 1 will not state at present, as I purpose going fully into the 
subject in a jDespatgh which 1 shall forward by the next mail. J will only state 

this 
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this one startling fact, which I have ascertained from returns, that after deducting a dead iomoTioi. for 
the value of their labour at the average rate , there is a dead loss on every Coolie — tot w ^ u w^ n S ttda 
man, woman, and child— for this year, of 10/., which must be borne either by the year. * 
proprietor or by the mortgagee, or by the island generally. 

“ I will not answer unreservedly for the accuracy of the calculation, for I * 
have found some difficulty in procuring correct information, some degree of 
which may be conceived, when I state that from 90 estates, to which J)lank 
returns, printed according to my own plan, were forwarded nearly four months 
ago, and which only required filling up, 1 have now only received 60, and 
where such negligence and inattention is shown, it is probable there may be 
great inaccuracy, but on the whole, I am inclined to think that the loss is not 
overstated. Moreover, this calculation might deceive as to the actual loss, 
because the, rate of wages does not show the real value of labour. There can 
be no doubt that the general price* here is too high to permit of remuneration 
to the planter under the circumstances in which he is generally placed, and 
this accounts at once for the fact, that for the last 10 years the greater number 
of estates in the island have been kept in cultivation at a great loss, only one 
year out of the ten having given a profitable return. 

“ The Coolie immigration has undoubtedly had a most valuable moral effect on the 
Creole labourer', and has shown him that he cannot do quite as he likes. This 
effect will, of course, be increased by the addition of 4,000 during the next year. Creole Iubourcr - 
It then becomes the question whether a sufficient augmentation to the supply 
of labour will not have been made ; if not, it may further be asked, whether 
many of the estates now in cultivation could ever recover from such an enormous 
charge on them as this system of immigration must entail. I must say, when 
I consider the competition they are now exposed to, the encumbrances with 
which they are already burdened, and the expenses of cultivation, — and these 
are such, that I possess a detailed account of the produce and expenses of the 
same estate before and since emancipation; previously, sugar was made for sugar which formerly 
65 cents. (2s. 3 id.) the 100 pounds, (it now costs $b, or 1/. Os. 10tf.), — that ^ 1 1 otAOd. 

I think it is time to pause, to look matters thoroughly in the face, and to have 
the affair rigorously investigated before larger debt is incurred. In the mean- 
time it is to be hoped that the coast of Africa will be opened so as to supply 
the gap which the return of the Coolies to their own country will make in the 
numbers of the labouring population." 

On the 12th of May 1847, these Resolutions were come to at a meeting Resolution* at > meet- 
of the Planters of Trinidad : — ,ng of 

“ Resolved, 2d, That although the average price of labour has not hitherto 
been reduced, yet the inhabitants of the district of Naparima have already 
derived advantage from the increased facilities of obtaining more careful and more 
continuous performance of agricultural work , consequent on the introduction of 
the Coolies', and a marked improvement •in the condition of the plantations is 
consequently visible throughout the district. . 

** Resolved, 3d, That this meeting has learned with great satisfaction that it is 
the intention of Her Alajesty's Government to gidk additional facilities for immi- 
gration from Africa, and especially that a steai^vessel is to be employed ; and 
this meeting is convinced, that in proportion as the communication shall 
become more constant and more complete, so it will be more evident that the 
interest, as well of the African labourer as. of the employe^, will be promoted 
by entire freedom of intercourse, to all parts^ of the coast. • 

“ Resolved, 4th, That this meeting, whilst sensible of the absolute necessity 
of procuring labour, even at the sacrifice of raising a fund by public loan, yet. 
fully recognizes the lounder policy of providing, so far as may be practicable, 
for the annual charge of immigration out of the annual revenue of the island. 

They, therefore, earnestly hope that Government will adopt such measures of p r opo**i to nu*e food* 
economy, of judicious taxation, and for the disposal \i the Crown lands at ^““crowlna^i.. 
suitable periods, and at a sufficient price *a« will attain this object ; and also Propo«ai t<> amend the 
‘that some of the restrictions of the Passenger Act, which though unnecessary to Pa8seu8 ® r Act ‘ 
the -comfort and well-being of passengers, yet greatly increase the charges of 
conveying them, may be modified so as to enable this island, to derive advantages 
more commensurate with its outlay, for the purpose of procuring such labour 
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as will ensure the staple products being raised in successful competition with 
the slave labour of foreign countries." 

On the 4th of September Lord ‘Harris writes to Lord Grey, as follows : — 

“ The introduction of from 500 to 1,000 immigrants in each year can have 
no perceptible effect upon the price of labour, and unless that is reduced, and 
quickly, 1 do not see how the cultivation of the cane can be carried on with 
any prospect of success. 

“ I can assure your Lordship that I have it from the best authority, that, even 
under the most favourable circumstances the price of Sugar will not repay the 
cost of production, and that the distress which in consequence at present exists 
in this colony has never been equalled." 

On the 14th of June, touching the Portuguese Immigrants, Lord Harris 
writes as follows : — * • 

“ Your Lordship will perceive that the account which I can give is much ' 
more satisfactory than the last. Although on their first arrival a good deal of 
sickness prevailed amongst these people, all of whom are Protestants, they are 
now acclimatised , and have become useful members of the community ; they are 
nearly all domiciled in Port of Spain or its immediate vicinity. 

“ From what I have seen of these immigrants, and I have watched them care- 
fully, I do not think it nec.essary to recommend your Lordship to prohibit 
entirely their coming to this island, as I think the partial prohibition which you 
were pleased to approve of at my suggestion, will be a sufficient bar to any 
occurrence similar to the distressing case of last year. 

“ There is, moreover, another safeguard in the fact that the Planters will not 
now employ the Portuguese, having experienced or witnessed their inefficiency ; 
and as it was on estates that the great loss took place, they are now employed 
as domestic servants or gardeners. 

“ I believe, also, that there is little probability of any fresh arrivals in this 
colony from Madeira, as I hear from the Consul at Funchal there is no incli- 
nation manifested by the people to come here.” 

In answer to the Resolutions of the 12th of May, recommending steamers. 
Your Committee now present to you an extract from a Despatch of a later 
date, viz. the 8th of December, from Lord Harris, in whieh he shows that 
experience has taught him that sailing vessels are far preferable to steamers ; 
and Your House will find this statement confirmed by Commander Hall, as 
well as by the evidence of Mr. Shand and Mr. Loxdale, who show how much 
cheaper immigrants may be brought in the light West India ships going out 
for Sugar freights. 

“ 1 beg to call your Lordship’s attention to- the length of time occupied by 
this vessel in performing her first trip, being no less than 93 days , 58 of which 
were passed in her return voyage from Trinidad to Sierra Leone ; and it 
_ appears to me quite possible that this may take place on each successive voy- 
age, if her route is to continue on the same plan. .1 would therefore suggest , 
for your Lordship's considerate jw, whether your desire to furnish these colonies 
with a supply of labour would Wt be carried out more rapidly , more efficiently, and 
at the same time introduce a larger number of people in shorter time, by the 
employment of sailing vessels. It is not likely that they would occupy more time 
than the steamer does at present ; whereas they possess the advantage of being 
able to carsy many more passengers in proportion to their tonnage. 

“ I have not forwarded any delegates by the * Growler,’ as I consider that 
there is no use in doing sot* They evidently take advantage of the opportunity 
for the purpose of making a trip, partly for pleasure, partly for trading ; and 
I believe that those already dispatched have not influenced a single inhabitant 
of Sierra Leone to come here. Moreover, I have little hesitation in stating 
generally, that under present circumstances I have no wish to see any but Africans 
lately liberated { and if 'tl^ey have never been on shore since their capture, so 
much the better), introduced into this colony.” 

Mr. Loxdale states that he imported from Madeira 400 people altogether, 
of whom 233 were adults. He stated that he had to pay 780 1. to the agent at 
Madeira, who brought them out, which included the permit tax, charged by the 

Portuguese 
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Portuguese Government, and that, ineluding that 780 and the cost of pro- 
visions, the expense of the venture was 1,000 /., on which he received between 
480 1. and 500 1. profit. On that occasion his ship was employed merely as a 
passenger ship ; he did not import those immigrants on his own account. This 
shows that the expense, by a private merchant ship, is considerably under 3 1. 
a head, whilst the charge by the “ Growler ” was 1 0 /. a head. Mr. Loxdale 
says, that upon another occasion, one of his partners sent a ship round to 
Sierra Leone, but they did not suceeed in getting any people; there. were 
no Africans to be had. 

Upon a question on the subject of the cost of Portuguese immigration from 
Madeira, Mr. Shand, who»is the consignee of nearly one-third of the estates 
in the island of Antigua, states, that one of his ships going out, called at. 

Madeira, and carried them at a very low price ; it did not cost him more 

than 3 1. or’ 4 1. a head all round. * He says that lie had to pay an export duty Mr - siiamv* returns of 

of some two or three dollars a head. They put their provisions on board at 

Liverpool, so that the expense was not great ; it did not put the vessel much A,,ti 8 ua - 

out of her voyage. He says that it cost, to land them altogether, about 

5 1. They were obliged to have a doctor, and so on. 


Commander Hall stated, that a 46-gun frigate, with the main deck cleared, Commamirr ii«ir. 
would earry double the number of Africans the “ Growler”, could carry, and at, *»rrWnT 


as he thought, the same or a little more expense, and that they would be a ' 1 ' 1 

much more healthy than on board a steamer ; he added, that of course he I,tr ““' l u 
concluded, that a merchant ship would bring them cheaper still. 


Dr. M‘Crae confirmed Commander Hall, by saying, he thought a 46-gun 
frigate would be more commodious than the “ Growler that the “ Growler” 
was lumbered up with bunks, which very much impeded the circulation of air. 
That the hammocks, beds, and bunks were unnecessary. That the Africans 
were not accustomed to it ; that they lie down on a mat in their own houses, 
and that, in fact, those bunks and beds were only a means of accumulating 
dirt, and impeding the circulation of air. 


Dp. Marne's confir- 
mation of tlio nbo\e 
comparison. ^ 


On the 16th of January 1847, Lord Harris again writes, showing that it is , I |'" l r t <1 i J,^^mt?(!!i"t" n 
not only immigration but a cheap as well as a steady supply of labour, on In* oflVrtivo, blmulil bo 
which the prosperity and very existence of the Colonies depends. clloa1 ’ " nd * teut ’ y ‘ 


“ Undoubtedly , it is most necessary to secure continuous labour, the production 
of the staple products of the country depends on it, and on that rests its future 
proyress in civilization and prosperity ; and the problem to be solved is how shall 
that be done? llow shall the vast capital already expended on the estates in x.°ni iiarri.^nf t 
the first place be saved 1 and then, how shall it be rendered profitable to th e Jirituin llie 

possessors.? For there is the difficulty — Great Britain enconrayed the outlay of 
this capital ; she even enforced certain terms upon the capitalists, and then V'CIS cnlorml tt run on t lie 
the first to fly from them. Her doing so was caused, 1 believe, by the force of V ^ V ^ "i 5 , , ' 1 w 
circumstances, and if blame can be attdehed to any, it must fall on those who frum tii-v- umh-.' 
impeded the adoption of philanthropic measures till they could only be carried 
out in haste ; anjJ we have now two parties, the one crying for support, or ruin 
inevitably awaits them, the other incapable of appreciating the crisis, and disin- 
clined to great exertion — a disinclination very much increased from the migra- 
tory habits which they have adopted^ very much from the want of opportunity 
being afforded to them of settling upon lands, and the hostility which has 
been manifested to allowing it. 

• 

“ There can be no doubt that the prosperity , nay, the existence of Ihese colonies, ^ 

depends on a cheap and steady supply of labour ; tlje favourable solution of the [uZ'y «m7w'.'np' ,n * 
still more important question of free against slave labour must depend on it ; mppiy ofiHinmr. 
every means ought to be tried, more especially on the part of the mother 
country, to obtain it on as cheap terms as possible ; — but the last means / would 
recommend a resort to, would be to pen in, as it were, the inhabitants of this 
island, so little fittod, as 1 have before shown, for any trial of the hind." 

* • • " 

• With reference to the expediency, the justice, and the practicability of 
forcing the present race of Emancipated Negroes to labour beyqnd tlimr 
inclinations, Governor Lord Harris, in the same Despatclj to Lord Grey, makes 
these statesmanlike observations : — . 
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squatting. “ The appointment of an officer for the purpose of ejecting the unauthorised 

holders of Crown land will be unnecessary as soon as the contemplated divi- 
• sions of the island takes place, as the warden of each district will be required 
to exercise a rigid surveillance over them ; and for the present I propose to act 
on the powers given by the Order in Council of the 6th October 1838, and to 
eject all squatters within a year, through the instrumentality of an officer 
directed by the Surveyor-general, by the summary jurisdiction of the stipen- 
diary magistrate. 

“ On this authority I am prepared to act speedily and rigorously ; but should 
it be determined to extend the ejectment to others who have held Crown lands 
for a longer period, 1 think that it would be a just aful sound policy, and only 
fair towards the local Government, that it should be able at the same time to 
offer a scheme for the sale of Crown lands ; for, inasmuch as to prevent men 
from doing evil, they must be shown how to do good , — to discourage idleness, it 
is necessary to give opportunities for industry ; — so to drive men from their settle- 
ments without affording the means of buying or hiring others, uill only render 
them dissatisfied, and compel them to seek refuge in wilder and more secluded dis- 
tricts. Moreover , to force all the men of the lower classes not otherwise employed 
to become agricultural labourers, is, I conceive , hardly desirable, and not very 

possible. 

“ It requires no very great experience amongst the lower orders of society to 
discover, that many will become useful members of society if allowed to culti- 
vate their own lands, who, if forced to labour for wages, only turn to the idle 
and dissolute life of smugglers or poachers in England, and to that of squatters 
in Trinidad. Moreover, to prevent this in this island is more difficult than may 
at first appear, from the vast tracts of forest land through which they can 
wander, and the inaccessible nature of the country through which those in search 
of them must pass. 

Bale of Crown Lauds, “ By offering Crown lands for sale, at the same time that a more energetic 

prevention to squatting is established, the Government would escape the odium 
which would otherwise fall on it, and which would now he the more virulent 
from the fact, that up to the present time, though proclamations have at vari- 
ous periods been issued, and proceedings threatened, yet any really active 
measures appear to have been avoided, chiefly, I believe, on account of the 
unpopularity which would follow.” 

“ I have already adverted to the fact, that during the Spanish dominion it 
was the custom to give free grants of the Crown lauds, and such was also the 
case duiing the British rule until a late period, or rather, it was latterly more 
the practice for governors to allow the occupancy, rather than to make a free 
grant; and not only did they distribute them themselves, but they' permitted 
the Commandants of Quarters, as also their adjoints, to locate those whom they 
might deem meritorious persons on the Crown lands, one principal recom- 
mendation being service in the militia. 

“ Thus a notion became very prevalent that Crown lands were to be obtained for 
the asking, which, combined with % the great desire manifested by the black popula- 
tion, since emancipation, to possess lands of their own , will render it difficult for 
some time to eradicate the habit of squatting .** 

“ At present the Governor has permission to sell no smaller quantity than 640 
acres. 1 have already acquainted yopr Lordship with my opinion that harm 
instead of gOod has resulted from this principle of restriction ; and though I 
fully and cordially agree witji you in opinion, ‘ that the highest interest of the 
Negroes requires that the cultivation of sugar should not be abandoned, and that the 
proprietors of European race should be enabled to maintain their present place in the 
society of the colony, which can only be done by giving them a greater command of 
•labour,’ yet I am hardly prepared to go so far as to say that ‘ we ought to place 
the labouring population in circumstances in which a greater amount if labour than 
' at present shall be required to supply 1 their wants ; to do so is effectually to 

Comfort and lioppinm diminish their comfort and happiness, for 1 do not. think it necessarily follows, 
notte , Mcrlac(!d! ,ouia that the^eontinued daily drudgery of labour improves the lower orders either 
morally or physically, more especially in a climate in which the human frame is 
easily fatigued and frequently prostrated. 


“Wo 
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“We must ever remember that the Negro differs from the lower classes of 
most nations in this, that without achieving it by any display either of moral 
power or of intellectual capacity, or of physical force, uneducated, undisciplined, 
and moreover demoralized by the general example of his superiors, he has been 
placed in a state of freedom with no knowledge of' its obligation , and with but little TKe negro has no 
appreciation of its value beyond the idea of being able to follow the bent of his dbii^t^amnmie 
inclinations and passions ; and consequently , to endeavour to reduce him to a state appreciation of the 
of almost forcible labour , zeonld be to arouse his naturally suspicious mind, and TlUue ° £r “ dom ' 
render him unmanageable and difficult to govern ; whereas , by giving scope lo what 
industrial notions he may possess, and encouraging them so that they may become 
habits not only in himself, but in his children, his energies would be more 
rapidly developed, his general tone would be improved, and a thriving, and I 
believe, a numerous population, would be more readily produced.” 

On the ‘subject of wages, and* the cost of labour, and the late reductions of 
wages, and the probability of those reductions being continued, and of the 
annoyances to which, from time to time, the Planters had been put in the 
Island of Antigua, as well as of the advantage of the immigration from Madeira 
in 184(5, Mr. Shand was asked, and answered the following questions: — Mr. Shand. 

“What information can you give the Committee upon the subject of the Reduction of wages!* 
reduction in the cost of labour, and the reduction in the cost of cultivation ; do Antl F“* 
you know that the price of labour is generally reduced to (id. ? — It is reduced to 
iid. for the performance of a certain task ; there is a specified quantity of work 

which is expected to be done for 6 d. Was it 10 d. before? — 1 think it is 

difficult to say what it was, the work was performed so irregularly, but I 
should say 1 Od. was the very lowest.-- — When did this reduction take place? 

— Only two packets ago we had the information. Do you expect that 

reduction will last ? — It is a very difficult thing to say ; the negro labourers 
have already acquired a full knowledge of their power, and they are not so 

eager for labour as to work for less money than they can acquire from us. 

Have you any apprehension that it will not be maintained ? — Having seen 
that formerly we began well, and that for two years our operations were 
carried on at a rate something less than this, and yet that there was a gradual 
increase of expense, I am fearful as to the result. The negro, as he became 
more accustomed to his freedom, was less willing to devote himself to work, he 
became less patient of a servile state, and was more desirous of independence, 
and there was an apparent, anxiety on the part of the official authorities to get 
the negroes from what they said was too much observation and control. In 
fact, it was said by a Governor that we had, that they never would be; free till rnjnrioua conduct of 

they were off the estates. What, Governor was that?— Sir William Cole- wiiih' 

broke ; he was of opinion that they would never be free and independent to Antiguu. 

make bargains as free labourers till they were off the estates ? Did he make 

a public declaration of that ? — rfc advocated the establishment of those negro 
villages which have been mentioned. J cannot agree with Mr. Tollemache, 
that they have been at all productive of benefit to the country. I think that 
they have removed the people much further Tfrom their work ; and instead of being 
under contract, which I think is absolutely necessary, — for I think it is absolutely 
necessary that wc should have a contract law, which should be observed, — at. pre- 
sent they rove about ; you have this set of men this week, and another set of 
men another week ; there are what are called “ task gangs ” going about to see 
where they can get most money ; they support one another : of course their 
going would leave an estate, in difficulties* and then when .they get it into diffi- 
culties they make their own price. Our contract law which we first had bound 
them for^a year. The primd facie evidence of a cqntract was that, they received 
a week’s wages, or that they occupied a house for *a week ; but now by living 
in those independent villages, they do not occupy a house upon your estate, 
and they take care not to work for a week, consequently they only receive 

a day’s pay on contract work which does not extend to a week. Was your 

contract only from week to week ? — It was yearly, subject to a month's notice ; 
but to establish that contract, they must, .receive a* week’s wages or occupy a 
house upon the estate. For the last four years of slavery we hud laid out con- 
siderable sums of money, which added to the costs upon the estate, in order to 
improve the residences of the negroes, and to make t them as comfortable 
as possible, apd that they should find themselves at home when they became 

0.32. * k 4 free. 
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free. Can you suggest any improvement as regards the hiring of labourers? — 

I think we ought to have a law which would assure us of the work of the labour- 
ers ; that we should hire labourers for a year ; that there should be a hiring 
time (say, for instance, the 1st of January), and that the mode of hiring them, 
should be simple, not. clogged with many conditions, which require us to go 
before a magistrate and observe a great many formalities. I think the con- 
tract law should be simplified as much as possible ; that there should be a 
certain time of the year when they should be hired, and that they should be 

your labourers for a year. Have you any complaints to make of the conduct 

of the stipendiary magistrates ?— We* had no stipendiary magistracy in the first 
instance ; and though I can say nothing against the gentlemen we have there 
now, who are natives of the island, there was always, perhaps, a natural leaning 
on the part of the authorities to the negroes, from an apprehension that they 

were the parties who were likely to be oppressed. But, practically, the 

planter has been oppressed by the negro ? — Quite so ; he has quite changed 

places with the negro the last few years The pegro is the master of the 

planter ?— Quite so. Have you any idea that by an immigration of labourers 

you would be benefited?— I believe the feeling of the negroes was so excited 
last year, that if there had not been imported nearly 1,000 people from 
Madeira, we should not have got the crop off at all. They just came at a 
time when the gentlemen on the estate said the negroes were jeering them, 
and looking at the crop and saying, in effect, that the planters could only have 
it off at their (the labourers’) own price. I do not think, however, that those 
people who have been brought in were calculated immediately to reduce 
the wages, because their own wages are high. You could not get Madeira 

people to go for less than 1 5. a day. How t did that answer, as the negroes 

were working at 1 0 d. a day before ? — They got 1 s. a day, I should say. 

The importation of those 1 ,000 people from Madeira secured the crop last year ? 
— Yes ; it was, with some exceptions a very large crop. It was got in in very 
good time, and it gave us an opportunity of preparing our crop for the succeeding 
year. There is nothing more requisite than that you should have all your land 

prepared in time for the succeeding season. When you say you imported 1,000 

labourers, do you mean for your own use ? — Yes; but I should observe, the people 

were in families, men women, and children, and therefore not all workers. 

Y ou are only speaking of your own estate ? —We took them for our connexions. 

1 am the consignee of 32 other estates in the island How many estates are 

there in the island ? — One hundred and fifty, three, I think, but not more than 

145 are now in cultivation. Then you are the consignee of nearly one-third 

of the island ? — I think 1 am. At present we have 14 estates underlease to us, 

or our own property. You found that the immigration of Madeira people 

answered perfectly r — Yes. 1 was in Antigua in 1 84G ; I found the people 
perfectly good tempered ; they used to laugh, and when you said you would 
not give them the price they named for weeding the canes, they would say, 
‘ The weeds grow, Massa,’ and 1 was obliged to say to them, ‘ If you put me in 
such a condition as to oblige me to give such a rate of wages, I shall abandon 
the cultivation.’ The effect upon the crop of 1846 was considerable, in con- 
sequence of my having had to carry on the cultivation of particular estates to 
a certain point, and then being obliged to abandon it, because I could not get peo- 
ple to carry it on at any thiug like a reasonable price. Do you feel yourselves 

under any obnoxious restrictions against the immigration of labourers ? — The 
terms on which you might introduce labourers hitherto, except from Madeira, 
have been very severe, and very expensive ; the distance from which you have 
to bring them, the state in which you 'find them, and the short time for which 
you could retain them, laid us under expenses which I do not think we could 
bear ; at least I do not think the want, of labourers in Antigua was sufficiently 
urgent as to make us go to that great distance, for them, and to encounter so 

large an expense. You are under no such obligations with respect to the 

Madeira people ? — We contracted with them for two years. Have they done 

very well ? — Yes ; they have been a little impatient once or twice. 'There was 
one little difficulty whicji will always attend the introduction of strangers, the 
language was not understood, and we were obliged to have interpreters, which 
added to the cost.” 
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IMMIGRANTS INTO ANTIGUA. 

Upon the same subject. Sir William Codrington gave the following evi- Sir IV. Codrington. 
dence: — * 

“ You heard Mr. Tollemache’s evidence respecting the nature of the labour 

of Antigua ? — Yes. You heard him say that the wages were reduced ter 6 d. The rednciion ofw» K w» 

a day r — They are at present, but I doubt very much whether it will last. We 1 o"iy n tcmporer? rob4Wy 
took the opportunity of a very bad season to reduce them ; we had had a long 
drought, and there was scarcely any work to he done ; no weeds growing, or 
anything of that kind, and we took that opportunity of reducing the wages ; and 
I doubt very^nueli when crop-time arrives whether they will not be raised 

again. Can you state to the Committee how it is that the labourers on 

Sugar Plantations in the West Indies are, practically, completely the masters 
of the Planters ? — The last tiVne I went out, which was in December 1846, 1 was 
anxious to begin the crop, and arranged to begin it the first week in January 
while I was there ; but to my great disappointment we could get no labourers 
to do anything for several days. Instead of going to work, they came to me 
in groups and complained that they could not cut the canes at the price we 
were giving. I told them it would be impossible for me to. give more, and if 
the crop was not taken off at that price I should let it stay and rot.. They 
laughed at me and said, * Massa, there is fine crop, but who take him off ? ’ 
and that sort of language. 1 said, ‘ I expect very soon some Portuguese who Advantage from intro- 
will take it off.’ In a short time, the Portuguese arrived, but in the meantime, dia,ns , ’ or,u « ,,e,p - 
after a few days, the negroes went to work ; but it. was several days before 
they would do so. Do you suppose it was the fear of the Portuguese that in- 
duced them : — Yes ; 1 think it had a very good effect. In point of fact the 

immigration of a few labourers had a much greater moral effect than could 
fairly have been expected from the numbers actually arriving ? — Yes ; I only 
imported myself 66 .” 

“ You heard Mr. Tollemache say, that he had succeeded in reducing his expen- Sir wm. CudrinKion’* 
diture by cutting down the salaries of the superior people and their perquisites Mr* tX*. " c 

to the extent of from 900 l. to l ,000 l. a year upon an outlay of 1 0,000 I. a 
year ; do you conceive it would be possible, upon your estate to cut down the 
salaries of the people, or their perquisites, in the same proportion ? — I cut 
them down in a great measure in 1843 ; but I do not consider that I can cut 

them down any more# You did that five years ago ? — Yes. Therefore no 

such further economy can be carried out on your estate ? — No, I do not think 

any more economy can. You heard Mr. Tollemache say that he thought it 

would be possible, by economy of labour, to reduce the cost of cultivation to the 
extent of 2 s. a cwt. ; so that, even Supposing it were not possible to keep down 
the wages of labour to 6 d., to which they have been reduced, he might by an 
economy of labour save a sum per annum*equal to that reduction of the wages 
of the individual labourers ; in your opinion,* is that to be done on your estate: 

— No ; 1 do not tjjiink it is upon his either. Will you give your reasons to 

the Committee why you think it is not to be done upon cither your estate or his?* 

— I think he will find that he will require more labour than lie has laid down he 

will allow his attorney. He laid down a fixed rule, that only a certain number 

of labourers are to be employed upon a certain extent of ground : — Yes. I think 
that is imprudent, because one week they n\,ay require very few ; then if there 
come suddenly a good deal of rain, before the attorney can correspond with Mr. 

Tollemache, he will want double the number* of labourers perhaps. — -In the 
meantime, his crop will be smothered by weeds ? — Ifmiust be, if he cannot get 

the labour he require^. And while he is saving shillings he will be losinjg 

pounds in the value of his crops ? — 1 am afraid he may. I le may reduce it to 
a great degree by improvements in agricultural implements ; and 1 am now in- 
troducing weeding machines, which we hope will enable. us to keep down, in a 
great measure, some*of that labour.” • ^ 
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JAMAICA. 

Mr. Geddes, who has been connected with the Island of Jamaica ever since 
the year 1819, gave some very valuable evidence to the Committee; he stated 
that though Jamaica was but comparatively a small country, there was no 
country in the world of the same extent which varied so much in its capabilities 
or the qualities of its soil. “ The cost of production, in slavery as well as at 
present, would therefore vary considerably ; but it was not under 4 s. a cwt., 
nor did it exceed from 1 2 g. to 14 «., deducting the rum and making no allow- 
ance for interest upon capital.” He reckoned that. 10 s. would be a very fair 
average of the cost per cwt. of producing Sugar in Jamaica under slavery. He 
stated to the Committee, that out of 053 Sugar Estates in cultivation in 1834, 
140 had been abandoned previous to the t year 184/. in the same period 
405 Coffee Estates had been abandoned. He reckoned the average cost of a 
negro during slavery 3 l. a year ; he stated that during slavery the labour of 
a slave was 9 \ hours a day, and so it continued during the apprenticeship. 
Since the apprenticeship ceased the cost for six hours labour became almost 
universally 1 .v. 0 d. a day ; and he said that on an average, and he could speak 
very precisely to that point, since the emancipation of the labourers of Jamaica, 
no one, man or woman, has exceeded on the average three days a week through- 
out the year in their application to labour. Being asked if lie has not more 
wages to pay in the season of crop time, he answers : 

“ Yes ; the wages came to 2 s. and 2 s. (5 (?., unless in the great sugar district 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East, where there are located about 2,000 liberated Afri- 
cans. There comparatively large crops have been realized ; and I have seen, 
for 1 went there on purpose, the people working six days per week during the 
season of crop, which is a matter of the very highest importance, inasmuch as 
the crops are taken off in due season, and the cultivation kept in its natural 
state. If the Committee will permit me, I should wish to read an address of 
Sir Charles Grey to the planters in that part of the country, stating from per- 
sonal observation the benefit which those very immigrants had derived from 
being removed to Jamaica. It was an address in May. 184/ : £ It adds greatly 
to the pleasure with which, under any circumstances, I must have received your 
kind congratulations, that I receive them in the midst of your residences, and 
of the plenty and prosperity of this smiling land. That which I have seen 
within the last few days in St. Thomas-in-the-East, has removed from my mind 
all apprehensions for the future fortunes of tlm colony. # It may he perhaps of 
more importance that it has also removed all doubt as to its being my duty to 
recommend to Her Majesty’s Government at home, that hy all the means at their 
command they should prosecute the free immigration of labourers from the 
coast of Africa. The efficiency, Mr. Custos^of the African labourers employed 
by your honour, their unmistakeable air of contentment and cheerfulness, their 
orderly demeanour and intelligence,, their willing observance of religious rites 
and attendance at church worship^ and the quickness with which their children 
attain education in the schools provided for them, have fully satisfied me, not 
only that by the influx of immigrants from Africa all that is 'wanted here in the 
way of labour may be supplied, but that it may be supplied without the slightest 
disturbance of social relations or order, and with so vast an improvement, physical, 
moral, intellectual, and religious, of the condition of the immigrants themselves, 
that it, may be regarded almost as a transition to another life and another world. 
Of those facts I am confident nothing can be required but personal examination 
and inspection to convince the most decided and most ardent adversary of 
slaver}'. It is the opportunity 1 have myself had of observing these facts ; it is 
the knowledge I possess of its being the desire and intention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to do everything for the benefit of these colonies which is consistent 
with the general welfare of the empire ; it is, above all, my perception and con- 
viction of the resident proprietors and planters having acquired a full sense of 
their obligation and fhities toward the people, and of their having come to the 
conclusion that striet ‘justice is dufe to the labourer as well as to the employed, 
and that their interests are mutual and dependent on each other, that make 
me confident of the rapid growth of your prosperity.” 

“ 894.5. To revert to the cost of labour during slavery and under freedom, 

1 understand from your statement that for 3 1. during slavery you obtained 

2,653 hours 
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2,653 hours of labour, of five and. a half days in each week, of nine hours and 
a half each, less two days at Christinas and two at Easter. While now for 
19 /. 10 s. you only get 1 ,560 hours of labour by change of negroes, of five days 
a week, at an average of six hours each day, and that the average labour of 
each negro is only 1 8 hours a week out of season of crop r — This appears to 
me correct. 

“ 894(1. Supposing your statement to be correct, that during slavery you got 
9 \ hours of labour 5 i days in the week, it would give 5 1 i hours a week and 
2,653 hours in the year ; and in the other case, assuming your statement to be 
correct, that you only now get six hours a day for five days in the week, that 
would be 30 hours a week instead of 51 which multiplied by 52 weeks would 
give 1,560 hours ? — That approaches as closely as need be to the state of the 
(rase. t 

“ 8947. Sir E. Buxton.'] At how, much a day? — In most districts I s. 6 d. per 
day ; in some, from drought and other causes, it has been reduced to 1 s. ; but 
the above calculations are certainly made at 1 x. 6 d. 

“8948. Chairman.] The result is, that for 19/. I Oar., which ought to give 
you 17,244 i hours of labour, according to the rate of payment during slavery, 
only gives you 1 ,560 hours ? — About that.” 

1 fpon this point, however, Your Committee think it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of The House to the fact that this calculation assumes that every negro 
subsisted by the planter, under slavery, was an efficient Slave. This, however, 
would be very far from the truth. In Cuba it may happen, on some estates, that 
every Slave is an efficient labourer ; and even in Louisiana the efficient labour is 
estimated at one for two Slaves of every age and sex ; but in the British West 
Indies, under the mitigated form of Slavery existing there in latter years, it 
was reckoned that, deducting women and children, aged and decrepit, the 
effective gang was not. estimated at more 1 than one effective labourer to two 
non-effective. Thus, practically, the matter would stand thus: “19/. 10. s\, 
which ought to give 5,7-18 hours of labour, according to the rate of payment 
during Slavery, only gives you 1,560 hours being little more than one-fourth 
of the labour from freemen, which for the same money was obtained under 
Slavery. 

He is asked the following questions, and answers them in respect to the 
comparative advantages of Slave and Free Labour : - 

“ 8949. Is this free labour more efficacious than slave labour was ? — Most 
certainly not. 

“ 89.50. That is because it is not so continuous, nor so much to be relied on r 
— Let me state to the ( ■ommittee that a labourer at the present day does not 
perform so much as the slave was made to do under a strict system of discipline, 
and there is another misfortune .which is even as great as that, that when his 
labour is most required you cannot have it. ; so that the outlay of one part of 
the season is in many instances rendered, futile by the want of labour to bring 
his cultivation to maturity at another. . 

8951 . Will you explain to the ( Committee, how absolutely necessary it is that 
labour should b<< applied immediately when it is wanted, as regards weeding* 
cutting the canes, planting the canes, and the manufacture of sugar ? — The first 
operation in the preparation of the land for the cane cultivation is to hoe the 
surface weeds completely off ; the nw*t is ploughing and carrying out of the 
manure. If labour cannot be had, and it is frequently not to be had when the 
land is opened, in six weeks it has to be re/cleared painfully by the hoe. The 
manure being all this time exposed to the ardent influence of the suflr loses its 
entire strength ; the season has passed away, and |hc plants which were pro- 
vided by the planter for plauting have also been lost. 

“ 89,52. Does not ic happen that the exact moment when you most wish for -an 
access of labour to plant your canes, that is to say, when the rain comes, is just 
the moment when the free labourer is tempted to abandon his work by the desire 
to plant his own provision grounds ? — As in the period* of slavery the labourer 
was compelled to find a subsistence by the cultivation of die roots of the country, 
Tie very naturally 'continues that means of subsistence; it is a sort of second 
nature, to him, and no inducement, however strong, will make him leavf it off' ; 
and therefore the consequence is, that he betakes himself £0 the chltivation of 
his ground wlqjn the periodical rains arrive. 
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“ N 9.5 3- Which is just when you want him most ? — Precisely ; the African 
labourer appears to know no such object, or at all events he does not appear 
to he conversant, with the cultivation of those roots which are grown in the 
British West Indies ; he has not therefore betaken himself to that object, and 
the consequence is that he is entirely dependent upon wages for his mainte- 
nance, and readily gives his labour throughout the week, securing to the planter 
that continuous labour which is so indispensable to the welfare of a sugar 
plantation. 

“ 8954. With respect to weeding the canes, in those, tropical climates weeds 
grow so rankly, and rise with such celerity, that after a shower of rain, if you 
have not got the negroes to weed the canes, the wepds smother the canes ; not 
only diminishing the produce very largely, but^injuring the quality very much : 
that again is just the period when the negro wishes to go to V* provision 
grounds, instead of attending to the weeding of the cane; field ?— The cultiva- 
tion of the cane is continued of course throughout the year. A well-cultivated 
field of canes should have the labourers througli it once in six weeks ; and 
unless they are regularly sent through the field once in six weeks, in the more 
seasonable, districts of the island, where the seasons lire regular, most certainly 
the produce will not be half what it otherwise would be. In the early stages 
of the canc, there is no plant that suffers so much from the presence of weeds 
and the want of air. ; if you can cultivate your fields very highly, and keep the 
canes perfectly clean, they germinate, that is to say, one plant throws out a 
dozen shoots in the place of three or four, or five, and every succeeding shoot 
is larger and more juicy than the previous one, till in a well-cleared and well- 
manured field the row is perfectly full of those .succulent shoots ; and where 
they are so cultivated and brought to maturity with skill and care, the returns 
per acre are very abundant. Those returns are not now to be hud in general. 

“ 89.5/;. With respect to the cutting of the crop, you are not subject to so 
much inconvenience, are you. They are more willing to eome and cut the 
canes ? — They are naturally more willing, because they partake of tin* sugar, 
the cane-juice, and rum, and so on ; but 1 would state very particularly that 
the planter has to neglect every operation to secure his crop, and that, in fact, 
his sufferings in the period of crop-time are quite as great from the want of 
labour as at any other time. It has been repeatedly said by men who have 
chosen to see. the condition of the planter through a wri*pg medium, that no 
canes have as yet. been left upon the ground. The reason is manifest ; the 
planter proceeds to realize his crops, at whatevcr # loss or whatever neglect to 
the cultivation generally. 

“ 8956. When the crop is ripe for cutting is the period when the planter 
becomes comparatively the slave of the labourer ; the labourer has him entirely 
at his command ? — The labourer has him entirely at his command. In some 
instances under my own observation, the people have left the canes to spoil in 
the cane yard ; but I am bound to state that in that respect a better feeling has 
arisen, and I do not think a judicious planter would be likely to lose any quan- 
tity of canes in that way ; but he piost certainly neglects the cultivation in the 
season of the crop.” 

“ 8957. If the planter were to attempt to reduce the wage^to a price, corres- 
ponding with the price of his sugar, do you think the negroes would refuse to 
gather in the crops ? -1 have great confidence in the native population of 
ti«- iiinntcr to , Jamaica ; they are a docile and a kind-liearted people, and left to the impulses 
witi. tin- niM.-uiiier. of their own hearts, I believe their conduct would be comparatively good and 
unexceptionable : but I believe also, and indeed I know, that if there were any 
general "attempt made by the planters of that, country, even after the most 
mature deliberation and explanation, to reduce the wages of the labourer to a 
rate commensurate with the present prices of the produce, or to a rate which 
would enable him to compete with the man-stealer, one scene of conflagration 
might ensue from one end of the island to the other.” 

He is asked the following questions in respect to the number of Africans 
w’hicli would suffice for llie cultivation of Jamaica, and the ‘degree of protection 
that he would require if 'it were guaranteed for 10 years: — 

“ 89(17. The Committee have had evidence laid before fhem, that, under 
certain, arrangements, it is thought that 30,000 Africans might be induced to 
emigrate etery year from certain districts of Africa, as free labourers, to the 
West Indies. If that could be accomplished, do you think the, planters of the 
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West Indies generally, and pretty unanimously, would be willing to pledge 
themselves to import as many women as men, if they could import them at 10?. 
a head, and if they were at liberty to import them under contracts binding the 
imported negroes to work five years for them? — In the present state of the 
sugar market, and if the British planter is to be condemned to compete in the 
home markets with him who steals the labourer, any measure of immigration, 
in my opinion, would only add to the difficulties of the colonist. 

“ 8908. Do you think if 10 years’ protection were guaranteed to you* at the 
rate of 10 /. a ton, the Jamaica planters would be willing at their own risk, at 
the cost of 10 /. a head, to import as many women as men from Africa, suppos- 
ing those Africans so imported were imported under contracts to serve for five 
years witljjthe importer? — 1 am quite sure that if immigration became, from 
the imprc^Pd aspect of their affairs, desirable, the planters would most readily 
import an* equal number of mm with women, and that they would be. quite 
satisfied to take a shorter period than five years of contract ; and 1 say so 
because, in the case of St. Thomsis-in-the-East, where immigration has had so 
good an effect, there arc scarcely any contracts existing at this moment ; and 
yet the. presence of those immigrants has been most salutary. 

“ 8969. That is because you seem to think the nature of the African is so 
distinct from that of the native population, that he would not be tempted away 
by the desire to cultivate provision grounds ? — Precisely so. 

“ 8970. Has not it been found that coolies, when imported without contracts, 
have worked in that, way ? — Coolies have all been imported under contracts, 
but coolies are not at all adapted for West Indian cultivation, nor do I think the 
proper description of people Hfcve been sent to those colonies. 

“8971. If you were guaranteed 1 0 years' protection at J0.v. a cwt. against 
slave-grown sugar, do you think that would impart such confidence to the 
planters and capitalists engaged that they would be willing to set to work 
again, and advance money for the importation of Africans at such a rate as 
10/. a head ? — 1 have no doubt they would make a most painful effort to do so. 
Whether they could by their own means accomplish immigration to that extent, 

1 cannot say ; I am not of opinion, in the case of Jamaica, that it would 
require any very great number of Africans to put it into a healthy state. 
Whether their means would admit of their doing it is a question ; that they 
would make a painful effort to effect it I have no doubt ; but knowing that the 
revenue of Jamaica has fallen off in the past year 30 , 000 /. sterling; that the 
treasury, at the last accounts, was all but empty ; that money could not be 
raised in the present state of the money market of the world for such purposes, 
I cannot see how the colonists, unless aided by Government, could undertake 
any such operation. 

“ 8972.. Do not you think, if 10 years’ protection at 10 s. a cwt. were gua- 
ranteed to you, it would give confidence to capitalists in this country to advance 
money for such a purpose; as African immigration ? — I do. Sugar is an article 
which has ever attracted capital ; and 1 have no doubt the planters would give 
to Government every security over their estates readily, and would stake their 
ldfet shilling to give effect to such a proposition. 

“ 897,3. The immigration of 30,000 Africans, equally divided according to tlx: 
population of the West Indies, would give to Jamaica about one-half, which 
would be in 10 years about 150,000 Africans ? — If such a measure were carried 
out, Jamaica would attain to a state < 5 f high prosperity, and this country derive 
its supply of sugar from a more certain and steady source than it has ever yet 
done, but a greatly less number of liberated Africans' would janswer our 
purpose. 

“ 8974X Do you think if 150,000 Africans, in the. course of 10 years, at the 
expense of 10/. a head, men and women, were imported into Jamaica, that at* 
the end of those 10 years Jamaica would be able to compete with slave-growing 
countries ? --If this country vindicated its treaties by putting down the slave 
trade, most certainly much fewer would enable us to do so.” 

With respect to Coffee Planting, he states that the produce of Jamaica at one 
^ time reached 35 , 000,000 lbs., whereas the drop of into was only 7 , 000,000 lbs. 
’When the crop reached 35 , 000,000 lbs. the price had risen to hi. and (>/. a 
cwt., and at the conclusion of the war, and for several years after the war, it 
ranged from 60 s. to 160 *’. a cwt. The average of the five years ending with 
1833 , the last* five years of slavery, was 1 7 , 645 , o 02 lbs. (Ju the average, of 
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the next five years it came down to 7*412,498 lbs. The next five years, he 
says, have not been made up, but there is a further diminution, he should say, 
to 5,000,000 lbs. He says, “ This time last year, if in Jamaica Coffee produced 
30/. sterling for a cask of 7 ' cwt., the same Coffee is now only worth from 
16 1. to 18 /.” He is asked whether they suffer as much from the want of con- 
tinuous labour in the Coffee Plantations as in the Sugar Plantations ? He 
replies. “ At one moment, when the Coffee becomes ripe, and unfortunately 
the bulk of it is ripe at about Christmas, it then drops from the trees, and if 
it is not instantly picked the decay is so rapid, that the loss is very severe ; 
but it is not so precarious a cultivation as the sugar cultivation.” He is asked 
if he conceives, if things go on as they are now going*on in Jamaica, the island 
is likely to find a revenue to meet its expenditure ? His answer is, “Certainly 
not.” l ie informs the Committee that the public revenue of the c40hy in the 
period of slavery averaged about 120,000/. a year. In 1834 the expenses may 
be put down at 1 50,000 /. sterling, and now they average 300,000 /. sterling. 
He says the diretit taxation for purposes connected with the measure of Eman- 
cipation was, upon an average of years, equal to 50,000/. a year. “ The 
parishes had to raise, for local purposes, a sum by (liretit taxation varying 
from 1 20,000 /. to 1 40,000 /. sterling ; one-half or two-thirds of that were to 
sustain improved institutions, the consequences of the Emancipation Act.” He 
says, “ Ineluding churches, schools, police, and sanitary establishments, the 
sum has been, on an average of years, equal to 150,000 /.” 

He says that, upon the average of the five years ending 1 833, the net pro- 
ceeds of the Sugar Plantations were 3,192,637 /^but afterwards corrects him- 
self, and says that it was not the net value, but the gross produce ; but the 
expenses were trifling ; he estimates tlie expenses certainly under one million 
pounds sterling, lie says that the gross proceeds in the five years ending 1843 
were only 1 ,2 1 3,284 /. ; and he believes they have remained about that. Asked 
whether the repeal of the Navigation Laws would be any benefit to Jamaica, 
he answers, “ If you mean a special enactment in favour of the colonies, the 
colonies would be benefited to some extent ; but the measure being general, it 
would not be of the slightest importance to the colonists.” 

He is asked these further questions about the Navigation Laws, ami tlie 
expense of drogherage, and the tonnage dues in Jamaica, and he gives the fol- 
lowing answers : — 

“ 0< If the Navigation Laws were repealed, quoad the British West Indies, 
and not as regards Brazil and Cuba, and the East Indies and Java, there wpuld 
be a benefit to you : — The chances are, that, either the colonists or the con- 
sumers would be benefited ; but admitting that the colonists would be benefited 
to the full extent, 1 do not consider that they would be benefited more than 
20s. a ton, because freights at this moment arc 4 s. 6d. a cwt., or 4/. 10.v. a ton ; 
and we ean easily arrive at what they would be were the Navigation Laws 
abolished, by knowing what they arc ‘now at this moment at Havannah : at 
this moment they ask, at Havannah; 3/. to 3 /. 10s. by the last returns. 

“ 9036. Is not there 15s. a ton drogherage in Jamaica? — TJhey can afford to 
carry sugars much cheaper from Cuba and Porto Rico than from Jamaica, inas- 
much as they are produced in great abundance, and brought to one general 
port, from which the vessel loads, without the heavy charge of drogherage. 
In Jamaica, vessels have always had to collect their produce along the shores 
of the country, froip the various bays and creeks at which the sugars are put 
down fregv- the various plantations.' Cuba is on a much larger scale than 
Jamaica. Jamaica consists generally of narrow valleys, with narrow outlets to 
the sea, therefore spreading the produce in small quantities round 'the coast. 
In Cuba there are vast plains and vast harbours, upon a scale of greater mag- 
nitude than is to be found in other colonies. 

“ 9037. In Cuba, the ship takes the freight from the wharf? — Yes. 

“ 9038. Are not there very heavy tonnage duties in Jamaica? — There are 
tonnage duties ; but I suspect that ’the tonnage duties are heavier in Cuba. 
The tonnage in Jamaica," in 1845, produced 14,000/. sterling. There is also 
a charge for lighthouses. 

“ 903b. £■ 14,000 is the tax upon tonnage in Jamaica alone ? — Yes; in one 
year it rose to 15,000/. sterling.” 


On 
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On the subject of Cuba he is asked, and answers, the following questions : — 

9049. You say you have been in Cuba, and in the slave colonies of the 
United States ; have you any information to give to the Committee upon that 
subject? — The price which sugar bore there in 1841 was 10.v. per cwt.., in one 
new district on the south side of Cuba, called Cien Fuegos, in which four years . 
previous to my visit 25 estates only existed, 75 were then laid down. I ascer- 
tained that as many as 500 men, without a woman, were worked on one estate, 
kept in strict confinement at night, and bloodhounds lying close for the pur- 
pose of keeping them together. I crossed the island on Sunday, and I saw on 
that day the gangs universally at work, driven by the lash, and the plough at 
work. They treated with great derision our measure of emancipation ; they 
pointed to it as a failure, and gloried in the benefits winch it conferred upon 
them. Jr Havannali I was carried to see some fine vessels, the swiftest sailing 
vessels that were ever built, us being those that were engaged in the slave 
trade, and which defied ^British cruizers to overtake them ; they were called 
Baltimore clippers. In travelling in steamboats in voyages along the coast of 
Cuba, there happened to be one or two commanders of vessels who had just 
made successful voyages to the coast of Africa ; they were much caressed, and 
were objects of admiration. 

“ 9050. As having escaped the British cruizers ? — As having made successful 
voyages. At that very moment there were proclamations issued in the official 
gazette of Havannali against the slave trade ; but I heard a merchant of emi- 
nence say, who 1 do not doubt at all was engaged in the slave trade, that the 
governor of that day would receive no more representations at all from Mr. 
Turnbull, the consul, 1 that he dreamed dreams over-night, and sent them to 
him in the morning.’ My own conviction is, that one-half of the persons held 
at this moment in slavery in Cuba are. held in that state in violation of the 
existing treaties between this country and Spain ; and I say so, seeing the ages 
of those people, knowing how soon the slaves are worked out and killed in that 
'country, for there is no reproduction there.” 

DEMEltARA AND GRENADA. 


Your Committee examined Matthew James Higgins, Esq., a gentleman well 
known as a popular writer, a Deinerara proprietor, with an interest in Sugar 
Plantations in Grenada. This gentleman went out to the West Indies, in the 
winter of 1838-39, at the period of the cessation of the Apprenticeship; hais 
again been out to Deinerara a short while back, and returned from it exactly a 
year ago. The whole of his evidence will well repay perusal. He, too, gave 
in the following Abstract of Returns, showing the cost of producing Sugar : — 


ABSTRACT of Returns showing* the Cost of producing Sugar in the following West 
India Colonies, duriug the last Three Years of Slavery, Three Years of Apprenticeship, 
and the first Three Years of Free Labour. * 


» 

COLONIES. 


Jamaica 
Grenada 
St. Vincent 
Guiana • 
Tobago 
Trinidad 
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s. d. 
29 2 

24 9 

21 6 
24 J1 
27 10. 
3* « ! 


The average cost is exclusive of interest on land and plant, and is inclusive of rum and 
molasses. 


Mr. Higgins stated that the income from the estate he held in Demerara, he 
believed, upon the average of 1C years previous to emancipation, before lit: 
came into possession of it, was 5,000 1 . a year. Mr. Higgins is asked these 
qutfbtions : — 
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“9823. You can explain to the Committee the very different effect which a 
strike on the part of the labourers has upon the sugar planter in the cultivation 
of his cane and the manufacture of sugar, and the effect of a strike, however 
disastrous it may be, of labourers for wages engaged in a cotton factory, or even 
in an iron or coal mine in England ? — I will illustrate that by what is taking 
place upon my own estate at this moment. I expected to have made this year 
300 hogsheads of sugar ; 50 of them would have been made in the months of 
December and January. I received intelligence from the manager that he 
expected a particularly good yield from the last 50 acres of canes. These 
accounts not only convince me that that sugar has not been made, but that 
those canes, instead of being cut when ripe, and probably producing a hogshead 
apd a quarter an acre, would have to be turned over* and probably, whenever 
I may be enabled to reap them, will not produce more than three q^rters of a 
hogshead, and that not of such good sugar. Besides, there arc the young canes 
on the estate, which will have remained unweeded for upwards of six weeks or 
two months, supposing the people then go to work ; and anybody who under- 
stands anything about planting, will easily see the fact that the yield of canes 
which have remained so long unweeded will be most materially diminished 
when they come to be cut. 

“ 9824. People in this country can scarcely imagine the rapidity with which 
the rank growth of weeds will smother the sugar canes ? — In the rainy season 
the weeds will positively conceal the young sugar cane altogether. Even in the 
manufacture of sugar it is difficult to describe the inconveniences of the smallest, 
strike. The negroes of the estate are divided into small parties, one to cut the 
cane, and one to bring it home, and so on. A strike of one' of those small 
bodies will very often greatly impair, if not destroy, the whole of a day’s work ; 
and it constantly happens that you find the people will not bring home the canes 
when cut, or that the mill people will not work to put the mill round. 

“ 9825. The striking work for 24 hours will destroy the product’ of a whole 
year, under those circumstances, as far as the canes already cut are concerned r 
— As far as that quantity of canes is concerned. 

“ 9826. It is not only that the weeds, if permitted to grow with this rankness, 
smother the canes and prevent the same quantity coming to maturity, but they 
lessen the quantity of the sugar to be obtained from those canes that survive ? 
—No doubt of it. At the end of this year if I were asked, “ IIow is it that the 
Cuban or the Brazilian produces more sugar per acre than you do ? it must he 
because you do not cultivate your cane with the intelligence he does,” I should 
find it difficult to defend myself ; yet the fact is, that just at the time when if 1 
could get a regular supply of labour to weed my canes, and carry on the opera- 
tions of my estate, I might make my sugar advantageously, the labourers 
sometimes will knock off; and it is upon that account that our produce per acre 
is very much impaired, by the impossibility of our cultivating the canes so well 
as they ought to be cultivated. 

“ 9827. In like manner, if the labourers think fit to strike work at the period 
when the rain comes, and the cane-holes should be dug, and the canes 
planted, that destroys the crop for a year and a half afterwards ? — Of course h 
does. 

" 9828. In the same way if the labourers strike work during the manufacture 
of the sugar, and leave the sugar in what are called the copper walls, in the 
course of 24 hours the liquor sours, and is entirely spoiled r — When I was in 
the colony in 1 839, 1 remember seeing above 400 /. worth of cane which had been 
set fire to, and it was necessary to cut ; the negroes refused to grind it off ; at 
the time work was very irregular and uncertain, and the whole of it was 
destroyed. 

“ 9829. That could not have happened during slavery ? — Certainly not. 

“ 9830. The greater part of the cost of the manufacture of sugar had been 
completed to its last stage when that occurrence took place ; it was just at the 
critical moment of realizing the crop, that the negroes, by striking, were able 
to destroy the fruits of all the previous outlay ? — The canes were exactly in the 
same case as a fat ox would be if it had been .killed, and they prevented your 
selling it or taking it to market. 

“ 9831. The Committee have had a letter before them from Demerara, which 
arrived by the last packet, stating that the labourers had struck work, leading 
what are called the copper walls full of liquor, and that it was expected that the 

labourers 
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labourers on every estate in the colony would follow the example? — My belief The creole* in Guiana 
is, that when the last packet left, the Creole labourers on every estate in the ^‘‘(^‘"“nTothcr 
colony had struck, and that they w T ere doing their best to intimidate the Coolies iin migrants, 
and the few Africans from working also. 

“ 9832. The result of that, if it continues, will be, that the entire outlay • 

upon the colony will be lost, and that there will be no return whatever ? — 

Precisely so. 

“ 9833. Can you give any further information to the Committee as to the 
causes to which you attribute the scarcity and dearness of labour in British 
Guiana ? — 1 was looking at the pay-list of my own estate this morning, and I find Desultory manner in 
I have 209 persons on the pay-list, but the average number of people who work ^J^ 1 ' ,Iw! l *’ gr<K '* 
is not more than 8" ; they come and do a day’s work, and then go away again. 

During slav<#y, about half the male negroes used to work in the fields ; the other 
half were boatmen, and carpenters, «md blacksmiths. Every woman on the estate 
then worked in the field ; now the case is altered ; and as they get rich they 
keep their wives at home to take care of their houses, or look after the children, 
who used all to be reared in the nursery of the estate ; and for that reason, at 
least half the female labourers have been taken from the field and from the 
estate, and applied to other purposes. That is one of the reasons why we have 
not experienced so much benefit, as might have been expected from the* 40,000 
immigrants who are stated to have been sent into the colony since, the. com- 
mencement, of immigration. Compare this with Mr. Scotland’s estimate of the 
balance in favour of freedom. 

“ 9834 . Have there been 40,000 introduced? — So I saw it stated in Parliament, injurious rfli. ts from 
The restrictions under which they have been imported have rendered their labour !!||[i < ccom/u!'ts''uut of 
comparatively valueless, for we were not allowed to make engagements with ooioi.v . 
them out of the colony ; and when they came, there, a great part of their time 
was spent in wandering about from one estate to another. I attribute, in a 
great measure, the mortality among them to that. They would stay a month 
perhaps with you, and at the end of a month they would walk off and wander 
about the colony in small bodies ; and if you were applied to for any report as 
to their sanitary condition, all you could reply was, that they had walked off 
when their month was up, and you could say nothing about it. I think in that 
manner the mortality was heavier than if they had been obliged to remain upon 
an estate for six months and been taken the care of which the planter would 
have been forced, for his own credit, to bestow upon them. 

“ 9835. It has hitherto been the practice of the planters, has not it, to find 
them medical attendance ? — It has hitherto been our practice to find medical 
attendance for all the negroes, but we were obliged to provide the Coolies very 
amply with medical attendance. 

“983(5. By an ordinance of the Government, those who imported Coolies 1*1 miter* fiml iMilienl 
were, obliged to pay for a visitation every 24 hours, were they not? — 1 think 5£^ alM: ‘ ! ivu,y 4i 
every 48 hours. I think on referring to the. ordinance it will be seen that no 
one in England under the class who pa/ income tax can hope to enjoy such 
medical attendance as we are obliged to find those Coolies. The ordinance 
states : ‘ Be it enacted by his Excellency the Governor of British Guiana, with 
the advice and ednsent. of the. Court of Policy thereof, that upon and after* 
the publication of this ordinance, every person employing, on any plantation or 
otherwise, immigrant labourers under contract for six or twelve months, as the 
case may be, shall engage at his own expense a duly licensed medical prac- 
titioner to visit such immigrant labourers once in every 48 hours, and oftener 
if required.’ I do not object to this, but 1 say that, under present circum- 
stances, we cannot afford it.” 

The Witness is asked if the wages they are giving the free labourer in Amnuni "f 
British Guiana would not enable him, in the course of two years, very easily, to wr" uni'iwn". ’“ 1 '' 
earn enough to pay nis voyage out and home, and says, in reply, “ It has 
been said that the best way of judging of the wages of the colony is from what 
arc paid to the task gangs. On the Demerara Railways which is now being 
made, it was stated ih one of the last reports we had, that a .labourer, for nine, 
hours work per diem, earns 7 d dollars a weeft.” The statement that the Wit- 
ness has given in with regard to beet-root sugar is so interesting that Your 
Committee will give it bodily to The House : — 

“ 9865. You have heard it stated, that it is the enormous ’increase of free-la- Free-labour Sugar, 
hour sugar in the East, which is the cause of your distress, and not the competi- 
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tion of slave-labour sugar l — I saw a computation which was made some weeks 
ago in the 4 Economist’ to that effect, in which it is stated that at present there, 
are 485,000 tons of free-labour sugar grown in the world altogether, 4 irrespective 
and independent of the Acts of the British Legislature, either as regards slavery 
• or protection against foreign producers.’ The production of the East Indies being 
70,000 tons, it has been shown before this Committee that the sugar importation 
from the East was very small as long as it was in competition with Brazil and 
Cuba, and only began to increase when it shared the protection which was given 
to the English West Indian colonies ; and I believe evidence has also been given 
which proves that it is not likely to be continued, now that it is to he placed in 
competition with the foreign slave importing countries. Then there is the 
Mauritius, producing now 65,000 tons, which l think comes under the. same, 
category. There is Java too, from which 75,000 tons come. T'herfe is a gentle- 
man of the name of Jukes who has published a book upon the subject. ; he was 
for some lime in Java, and has written a full account of the sugar cultiva- 
tion there ; and he states that the labourers there will not work for the planters, 
even if they pay them, unless they are forced to do it by the Government; 
and that when a man hires land of the Government, ho also contracts with the 
Government to be supplied with labour at 2 Ad. to 'Ad. a day; that they work 
12 hours a day for that sum, and that the officers of the Government compel 
them to do that work ; so that that can hardly be called free-labour sugar. 1 
think that is very modified freedom, if it is not mitigated slavery. Then we 
come to the 100,000 tons of beet-root sugar. I will read the statements that 
were made about beet-root sugar. Mr. Wilson stated in the House of Commons, 
that ‘ a change had taken place with respect to the cultivation of sugar, of 
which few persons were probably aware. The quantity of sugar at present, pro- 
duced on the Continent amounted to more than two-thirds of the whole amount 
produced in our West India islands not longer than 20 years ago. The total 
quantity of sugar produced on the Continent at the present time was 100,000 
tons, and that production took place not only in competition with slave labour, 
but under other disadvantageous circumstances. This was the competition to 
which tin* West Indian interests were exposed.’ The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated also, 4 t here was a remarkable circumstance connected with the 
French colonies in the West Indies, where slave labour was employed. Some 
years ago the beet-root, sugar manufactured in France began to come into com- 
petition with the colonial sugar, and the French colonists petitioned for the im- 
position of a duty on the beet-root, sugar produced at home. In 1845 a duty was 
imposed on beet-root sugar, which was to increase five francs a kilogramme each 
year until 1848, when the duty on beet-root sugar grown in France, and on 
slave-labour sugar grown in the colonies and imported into France, would be 
equalized.’ 1 thought that was a mistake in the report of the speech of the 
nor or Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but as his speech has since hcen printed and cir- 
«*' culated, 1 believe from the Colonial Office, and that statement is in it, of course 
he believed it when lie stated it; but as that would leave the duty on French 
colonial and home-grown sugar, when it is equalized, about 1,012/. a ton, it is 
very (dear that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no acquaintsmee with tin; 
'subject at all ; therefore l will only deal with the figures as Mr. Wilson has put 
them forth : In 1 828, twenty years ago, the British West Indian colonies 
according to the figures published in the 4 Economist,’ produced 108,000 tons 
of sugar ; consequently the quantity of beet-root sugar now grown in Europe 
according to the .same authority ,( 1 00,000 tons), is not two-thirds of that 
quantity-but very little more than one-half, a considerable inaccuracy for a pro- 
fessional' statistician. In 1828 about 4,500 tons of beet sugar were grown 
in France; in 1838 that Quantity had increased to 80,000 tons. Up to that 
d(i te 110 duty whatever had been levied on it, whilst sugar produced by the 
limited and mitigated slavery of the French West and East India colonies paid 
18 a-. per cwt. on raw sugars and 25 s. per cwt. on refined sugars, and those of 
slave importing colonies, like Cuba and Brazil, and all other sugars whatever, a 
duty of 32 .v. per c;wt.,.\yith an additional increase of 8a*. per cwt. if imported in 
any but French ships. It is very clear, therefore, that up to 1838 beet sugar 
had not been in competition with slave sugar of any sort or kind. Mr. Mac- 
gregor states, in Part 4t.h, page. 176 of his Commercial Tariffs and Regulations, 
that 4 French colonial sugar costs at home on an average 40 francs per cwt. 
more than foreign colonial sugar, in consequence of the restrictions imposed on 
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it. to favour the beet-root.’ In 1838 a duty of about 8 s. per ewt. was first im- 
posed on French beet sugar ; in 1 840 the production had fallen down to 23,008 
tons ; the duty on beet sugar was in that yeur raised to 12 s. 0 d. per ewt. In 
1843 the production having remained about stationary, the duties were again 
altered, an annual increase of 2.v. per ewt. being imposed upon beet-root sugar 
until August 1848, when the duties on French colonial and home-grown sugars 
will be on a par, about 20 s. per ewt. The duties on all other sugars remain 
unchanged. Tin; population of France being 30,000,000, and the average pro- 
duction of their colonies (Martinique# Guadaloupe, and Bourbon) but 00,000 
tons ; it. is obvious from the foregoing facts, that Mr. Wilson was in error in 
stating that in France that branch of industry had increased in competition with 
slave labour, and under other discouraging circumstances ; for after all, when 
the duties were equalized next August, it would have enjoyed a monopoly of the 
supply of 30,000,000 of people, less 90,000 tons of French colonial sugar, which 
the French colonists could not in any material degree increase. According to 
Professor Dietrici, in 1 838, ten years back, the Zollverein produced about 0,500 
tons; Russia, 7,500 tons : Belgium, 15,000; and Austria, 2,300 ; that is, 31,300 
tons. Mr. M'Culloch states the. production of France in that year to have been 
80,000 ; that, makes 1 1 1,300. Mr. Wilson states that the produce of 1847 in all 
Europe was 100,000 tons of sugar ; but the truth is, that so far from there 
having been any increase in the last ten years, there has been a decrease of 
1 1,300 tons. I endeavoured as far as I could to ascertain what the actual pro- 
duce. of sugar was for the last year. Mr. Wilson's information may be more 
correct than mine, but from the errors I have already pointed out in his data, 
I very much doubt it. lean only find that the. Zollverein produced 14,000; 
Belgium, 4,000; France, 51,110; Austria, 0,000; Russia, 0,000; making 
84,1 11 in 1847- Therefore if my figures are right, they would show a decrease 
of upwards of 27,000 tons in those ten years. 1 am perfectly willing, however, 
to accept Mr. Wilson’s figures, which contradict him, by showing a decrease of 
1 1 ,300 tons, instead of an increase. I believe that the duties arc* so arranged in 
Belgium, that when the production exceeds 1,300 tons, the duties on colonial and 
beet -root, sugar are to he equalized; therefore I have no doubt that more than 
4,000 tons are made in Belgium ; but they cheat the revenue exceedingly, in 
order ostensibly to keep it under that amount, it being the interest of tlu* pro- 
ducer of beet-root sugar to retain the protecting duty. If they were, to make 
400 more tons of sugar, they would lose that protection; therefore they keep it 
just under the limit at which it must arrive before the duties are equalized. 

“ qSfiti. Mr. Wilson.] Are you aware that it has now got up to the highest 
point ? — That must have happened within the last month or two, if it has hap- 
pened at all. Taking Mr. Wilson’s figures they will show that in 10 years the 
production of beet-root sugar in Europe has decreased upwards of 1 1,000 tons. 
It appears that in some of the States of the Zollverein the production of beet- 
root sugar has been abandoned ; it. has increased very much in Prussia, but in 
almost all the; others it has decreased. 

• “ 0867. Chairman.'] Has not it a great protection in Prussia ? — In the Zoll- 
verein foreign tfugar in 1843 paid 30,v. per ewt. import duty. 

“ pSti8. Mr. Wilson . J You are aware that the duty on foreign sugar for con- 
sumption is not the real duty paid in the union customs upon sugar ; they charge 
a very high duty upon raw sugar t'akcn into consumption, but a very low one 
on sugar taken for refining, for the purpose of encouraging refining ; hardly 
any raw sugar is therefore used in the customs union ; it is almost all used in 
the shape of refined sugar r — I am aware that there is a considerable difference. 
1 think* if it is considered that what I have staged is the case with regard to 
lieet.-root sugar, if you deduct the 1 00,000 tons of beet-root sugar, <>5,000 tons 
of Mauritius sugar, and 70,000 tons of East India sugar, and make some'nllow- 
ance for the mitigated slavery of Java, there ordy appears 30,000 tons remain- 
ing of Manilla, Siam, and China, besides what is produced in the British West 
Indies, out of tlibse 340,000 tons wliich # we shall have to compete with. I am 
not informed as to Manilla and Siam, but I have lfo doubt that the portion of 
the 30,000 tons coming from China has not been in consequence of any 
increased cultivation, but only that the high prices have tempted speculators to 
bring it over, and that they have burned their lingers in doing so, and will not 
attempt it again. 
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onsumption of sugar “ 9869. Chairman .] Is not there also another answer as to beet-root sugar, that 
i.nd price in France. ^ j^ce 0 f SU g a r in France was, at the period of the late disturbances, about 
5 l. 1 1 s. a ton higher than it was in London under the general protection which 
is given to colopial and home-made sugar in France r — So I have understood. 

■ “ 9870. You stated that 80,000 tons is the average produce of the colonial 

sugar of France ? — Ninety thousand tons is the. average produce of Bourbon, 
Martinique, and Guadaloupe, and there were 51,000 tons of beet-root sugar 
produced in France in 1847- 

£ ‘ 9871 . That makes 140,000 tons of sugar to be divided among 36,000,000 of 
people r — Yes, and with 26,000,000 we consumed 200,000 tons ; therefore that 
will show that the home-grown and colonial sugar of France has a very con- 
siderable protection, the home-grown having the monopoly of the home market, 
less 90,000 tons of French colonial, which cannot be increased.” 

“9874. When you speak of the slave-grown sugar introduced, you speak of the 
sugar entered for home consumption. The quantity imported was 100,000 tons, 
and upwards ; and the remainder is hanging over the market, and hanging over 
the heads of the British planters, who have large stocks on hand? — Naturally. 

“ 9875. It lias been a matter of discussion whether sugar can be grown by 
free labour as cheaply as by slave labour, and whether or not the British colo- 
nies, had they been permitted to retain their slaves, could have grown sugar at 
such a price as to compete with the slave-grown sugar of other countries : is not 
it the. fact, that whilst the British colonies were allowed the use of their slaves, 
they did, in 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, produce sugar as eheap as it is sold 
now’ ? — We did so. 

“ 9876. You were perfectly capable of meeting and successfully competing 
with the slave-grown sugar of Brazil and Cuba ?— I think we were. I will point 
out to the Committee that one circumstance has been either ignorantly or dis- 
honestly cited as a proof that we were as badly off in those years as we now 
are, because the price of sugar was the same. I see. that is put forward in the 
report of Sir Charles Wood’s speech. It is not stated that the cost of produc- 
tion w'as much less at that time. The paper I have already put in will show 
that a hundredweight of sugar grown in Jamaica in those years only cost 
1 0 s. 5 l d. to make, while subsequently it cost us 29 s. 2 <1. to make, and there- 
fore the same prices which would have left us a fair profit formerly, would ruin 
us now. 

Ln«s mi the estate of “9877. And you have also stated that the estate which you now possess, 
Mr. nigs ins. when in the hands of your predecessors, had averaged a clear income of 5,000/. 

a year, whereas now it does not do anything of the kind ? — This year, I shall lose. 

“ 9878. Can you tell the Committee what the estate has done for you in the 
last two years ? — In 1843, 1 made 300 hogsheads of sugar, averaging 16 cwt. 
net over here; the profit was 2,779/. In 1844, I made 315 hogsheads; the 
profit was 1,051 /. In 1 845, 1 made 293 hogsheads of sugar ; and the profit was 
495/.; and in 1846, I made 220 hogsheads of sugar, and the profit was 
1,176/. That would give the average income of the four years, 1,375/. In the 
present year I shall make 250 hogsheads ; and, at the present prices, I expect I 
shall lost; about 1 ,000 /. I will give what would have been thjj result in those 
four years, supposing the prices had been as they now are. In 1843, 1 should 
have gained 609/. ; in 1844, I should have lost 180/.; in 1845, 1 should have 
lost 2,157/. ; and in 1846, I should have lost 1,555/.” 
ti.<> monetary 01 “ 988‘j. Mr. JIT. Gibson.'] Perhaps some ‘‘part of it to the monetary crisis ? — 

* offfC,ed Cub “ Were it so, that would have affected the estates in Cuba as much as it has done 
Bfr ours ; but jswch does not appear to be the case. 

“ 988,}. Chairman.'] When it is attempted to be alleged that it is the monetary 
pressure, and not the Act of* 1846, which has produced the evil, is ndt there,, a. 
dear jind distinct contradiction to be found to that in the circumstance that 
British sugar has fallen 13/. a ton, and slave-grown sugar has maintained its 
price? — It is rather higher I think now than it was prior to the Act of 1846. 
1 have an estimate of th$ profit of a sugar estate in Cuba in the years 1845,. 
1846, and the present year. It is a very large estate, belonging to an absentee 
proprietor, who lives in Pans ; it is managed by his agent. It is an old estate, 
not particularly good land ; that is to say, it does not produce much above a hogs- 
head an dcre ; therefore I am not going into an extreme in quoting it, because 
they say there are some estates in Cuba that produce three or four hogsheads. 
Profit of the Saratoga estate on the crop of 1845 and 1846 ; 4,600 boxes of' 

clayed. 
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clayed sugar weighing 16,000 cwt. equal to 20,000 cwt. of, muscovado,’ (they 

calculate that five tons of muscovado contain the same quantity of saccharine 

matter as four tons of clayed sugar,) ‘ made from 933 acres of canes.’ In order 

to compare the estate with the details already furnished to the Committee of 

British plantation estates, nothing has been deducted from the annual profits for , 

capital invested in plant and land ; the calculations are made, taking the dollar 

at 4s. ; the produce sold for 12,8997. in Cuba; the expenses were 7,4307., 

leaving a net profit in 1845-46 of 5,4697. '1 he crop of 1846-4/ was a more 'ample 

crop than the previous one, but I am not able to say how much, so I will therefore 

take it at the same as the previous crop. It sold at 7«. a cwt. more than that of 

1845-46 ; that would add .a profit to the above of 7,0007., leaving the profits of Betumfroraan estate 

the estate in that year, 12,4697. As the prices of the present year arc equal to taCubB - 

what they were when this calculation was made, I calculate that the proprietor 

of this Saratoga estate would only make 5,4007. It is therefore very clear that 

the acts of the Legislature have affected the price of our sugar much more 

than they have that of slave countries.” 

Mr. Higgins gives this evidence in respect of Slavery in Cuba : — 

“ 990,5. Chairman.] You have already said that the average production of information rrp.rdins 
each negro in Cuba is about two tons ? — More than that. I have here some #t > ii B a»'an n na t iu ( ol, * ul 
questions, which were answered by Mr. Tolme, who was then our consul at the 
Havannah; and who is a very intelligent man ; we sent him over a number of 
questions respecting Cuba, to be answered, and he says that, taking the average, 
they would produce about three tons per negro of clayed sugar.” 

“9912. Therefore the rule of working the slaves day and night is pretty 
universal? — It is the general rule there to work them at night. If they had 
very large clarifiers they could grind eff enough juice in the day to prevent their 
having to keep the mill going at night. That is what used to be done in our 
colonies, when we used to work night and day ; but when the clarifiers are not 
big enough to do that, they are obliged to keep the mill going. The people, 
when the. clarifiers are full and there is a little interval, all drop to sleep. You 
see them lying about on the heaps of canes, but as soon as the coppers have 
been struck and refilled, you hear the crack of the whip, and the work goes on 
again. 

“ 991 3. When the crack of the whip is successful they are not struck, I sup- Mode of working the 
pose, but if it is not successful they are punished 1 — The plan is this : in the * lavc * 
buildings there is a platform round the engine, just over the mill. The driver 
has a long whip, like a French postboy’s whip, and he leans over the bar in 
front, when they are feeding the mill, for instance. The negroes run up with 
their bundles and throw them down into the mill. Sometimes the mill is not 
fed, and then this fellow, from his rail, strikes the first man that comes up with 
a bundle of canes. I said to him once, ‘ That is the very man you ought not 
to strike but he told me it came to the same thing in the end, and 1 have 
reason to believe it did. Upon none of *the estates that I was at did I see the 
men formally punished. I suppose they would be unwilling to let one see it. 

1 6nly saw them struck in that way. I remember a deformed woman who was 
put to scrape thfTbits of cane out of the channel in which the juice ran from 
the mill to the clarifiers ; there was a grating through which it was to run, 
which got choked up if those bits of cane were not removed. This woman 
gradually dropped to sleep, and then* the fellow would go to one side and strike 
and halloa at her, just as you would strike an animal. He found out that she 
was neglecting her work by the grating g*et,ting choked up and the^ cane juice 
running over the side. The people in the field are stimulated by a driver or 
mayoral on horseback, armed with sword and whip*. They generally have dogs 
wifti them, to prevent the slaves skulking from work in the large fields of cane ;•> 
they could never gef them out without dogs. 

“ 9914. The proportion of women on the estates is very small, is it not? — Proportion of women 
I think it is estimated that the black men are to the women about 10 to 1 ; but Cuba* ° n t8tel1 * w 
this gentleman with whom I stayed told nye that he had been employed upon a 
# plantation where there were 400, and no wbmen, and that the results were too 
’horrible to be mentioned. ‘ I was myself upon a cattle farm, where the pro- 
prietor told me that he never allowed any women upon his estate at all. They 
never will allow the gang of one estate to mingle with the gang of another; 
they keep them quite isolated. 
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“9915. Do the negroes appear to be very sulky ? — They appeared really so 
debased and degraded, that they did not even seem to have the energy to be 
sulky. I never had been in a slave country before, and I could not conceive 
that human beings could be so debased ; I have seen more misery in Ireland, 
> but not such unintelligent misery as that seemed to be.'’ 

Driven in Cijbft go “9918. Does the driver of a Cuba estate go armed? — They generally go 
an, “ d armed with a long cutlass, and they are attended by a couple of bloodhounds. 

“ 9919. Are the negroes locked up at night ? — On the sugar estates they are 
locked up in a large square stone building. 

“9920. With dogs outsider — Yes, which are very well trained indeed. I ob- 
served to one of the Americans who was there that his dogs looked rather 
heavy. In order to show me how good they were, he caught hold of a negro 
and pretended to struggle with him, and the dogs would instantly have 
attacked him, if the American had not lifted* up his hand to stop them. They 
walk about among the negroes without pretending to see them as it were, just 
as a well-behaved dog will walk by a cat ; they never appear to fraternize with 
the negroes at all.” 


He is asked at what reduction of wages from the present he thinks the 
planter in British Guiana could go on : — 

“ 9922. At what different price from the present do you think it might go 
on ? — If we had more labour, and could reduce the wages, no doubt we could 
. cultivate Sugar much more cheaply than we do. 

“ 9923. What reduction of wages would enable you to bear up against so 
if Witten were reduced low a price as now exists r — That depends upon whether you think we have 
c ° any right to get interest upon the plant, and capital sunk on the estates ; but 
I think if we could reduce wages one-half we could go on. 

“ 9924. l)o you imagine that there is the smallest prospect of reducing 
wages one-half without a large importation of fresh labourers ? — I think we 
shall be burnt out before that. I think the next packet will bring intelligence 
of more fires in the colony.” 


The hour fits mail ting 
from iucreuitinp the 
produce in Guiana 
und protection. 


He is asked what his opinion would be of all the colonies having the same 
advantage of importing labour to the amount that they allege to be requisite, 
and the effect that such a proceeding would ereate upon the production of 
Sugar, to which he answers : “ It would increase the quantity of Sugar, and we 
should have enough to supply this country, and a little more. What we should 
make more than this country would want would go into the markets of Europe, 
and under those circumstances our price would be regulated by the price of 
Slave-labour Sugar ; but the great advantage would be, that when we made an 
abundance of Sugar, though we should get low prices we could bear them 
better, because, even at the present prices, supposing it costs 2,00(t/. to make 
1 00 tons of Sugar, you can make 200 tons lor 3,000 l. On the other hand, 
supposing our crops failed, the effect of a protection would be to ensure us 
a high price, though when the crops were abundant our prices would go down, 
because the surplus which we should have to send out into the markets, of 
Europe would regulate the price. At any rate we should, in Such a case, enter 
into competition with Slave-labour Sugar, with money in our pockets, and not 
as we now are, bankrupts.” 


Asked about the power of Demerara tb grow Cotton, Mr. Higgins answers : 
“ When we took the colony from the Dutch it was entirely a cotton-growing 
country.” ^ Asked if throughout the’*world, where Sugar comes into competi- 
tion with Cotton, the cultivation does not revert to Sugar, he answers : “ I 
believe that is taking pla«fe in Louisiana at present.” He is asked the fol- 
lowing questions about Java : — * 

JaT<u ‘ r 10030. Mr. Wilson.] You have expressed an opinion that Java sugar is not 

entitled to the appellation of free-labour sugar ?— I have. 

“ 10031. Are you aware that, it has always been treated in our Aets of Par- 
. liament as free-labour sugar r — I atq. 

“ 10032. Will you stare the ground upon which you form the opinion tha^ 
th»uivn°sugMh S you have expressed ? — I derive my information from Jukes’s Account of Java, 
™iwd by compulsory which I*think is tlie latest and the most authentic. He states that the labourers 
kbour * are not much disposed to work, that no planter can get their work except 

through the interference of Government, and that in renting the land the 

Government 
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Government undertake to supply the planter with labour at from 2 ^d. to 3 d. a 
day for 1 1 hours, and night-work at double that amount. I am aware that 
this is in contradiction to the evidence of a gentleman who has been examined 
before the Committee ; but Mr. Jukes is a man of considerable attainments ; 
he has written a very complete account of the sugar cultivation, and that is 
what he states, that those men are so compelled to work by Government. 

“ 1 0053. Had he visited Java ? — He had not only visited Java, but he had 
enjoyed great and rare facilities for acquiring information. He w&§ there 
twice ; he went with Captain Blackwood, who commanded the surveying expe- 
dition, and the Dutch authorities gave them leave to travel all over the interior, 
which is a privilege not generally given to Europeans. 

“ 100/54. Do you gather from his book that when the Government let a plan- 
tation, they also enter into a contract with the planter to furnish labour at that 
rate ? — That is the conclusion wljicli I come to. What Mr. Jukes says is this : 

* The Coolies or workpeople are supplied (i. e. compelled to work) by the 
Government, both for cutting canes and for the work in the mill. From the 
natural indolence of the Javanese, great difficulty would be experienced in 
procuring workpeople without, the assistance of Government.’ Mr. Jukes here 
explains in a note, ‘ the meaning of this is, that the people arc compelled to 
work by their rulers, native and Dutch, and to receive such wages as they may 
choose to order them ; if not a system of slavery it is one of the most complete 
serfdom. Fifteen doits (2 k d. English) is paid a daily labourer by fabricants 
who have old contracts ; 20 doits by those of later date. Daily Coolies are 
obliged to work from six in the morning to six in the evening. For night-work 
they generally receive double wages.’ ” 


WEST INDIES IN GENERAL. 

Your Committee called in and examined John Innes, Esq. ; and as this gen- J. innes, Esq., 
tleman was a Witness called on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, Your a °overnn>tnt witne»». 
Committee consider that his evidence must be held to be of such importance 
that they arc disposed to give it in great detail, in the body of this Report. 

Mr. Innes stated that he had been connected with the West Indies for forty 
years ; that his connexion was mercantile ; that he had no property there him- 
self, and he was a West India Merchant residing in London. He stated that 
he went to the West Indies in the year 1 834. His answer is, “ I went there in Accounl of tll0 We , t 
the year 1834, for the purpose of satisfying myself as to the working of the indies in 1834 . 
Apprenticeship ; and upon that occasion 1 offered to the Secretary of State to 
the Colonies to procure any information he might desire upon any subject 
upon which he thought I coultj, render useful information. He therefore gave 
to me a letter of introduction to each of the Governors, with a request that 
they would afford to my inquiries every possible facility. Having obtained 
such an introduction, 1 felt it to be an obligation upon me to be more minute 
than I otherwise should have been in my inquiries, and to report to the Go- 
vernment the tffesult of them upon i&y return, which I did in the year 1835. 

I visited, I think, nearly all the West India Colonies. The rotation in which I 
visited them was, British Guiana, Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. Vincent, Grenada, 

St. Lucia, Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis? Dominica, and Jamaica.” He said he had 
not been in the West Indies since the period referred to ; he made that tour, 
which occupied 12 months, but since that time he had had such communication 
with the West Indies as enabled him to know pretty well what <vas going on 
there. He is asked what he considers the present condition of those Colonies 
tfl be, and he proceeds to read a description of the state of the condition pf 
one of the most expensive Planters in Berbice, one of his correspondents 

“ His estate is in New Amsterdam ; he says, * IVe are all endeavouring to Mw-omiurt of tu- 
reduce expenditure in every way. IVe have met with serious opposition from the ,,< ^ rwe ' 
labourers, and they are for the most part idle, sullen, and refractory. Yon will 
have heard of the frequent cases of incendiarism hero 'and in Georgetown ; this 
appears to be the means by which the labourers think they revenge their wrongs , 
and if it be persevered in, must put the crowning stroke to the planless misery." 

— “ Our situation is certainly one that requires all the fortitude and energy a 
man can mister to meet the sad breach of faith, in the unequal contest we are 

0.32. m 4 engaged 
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engaged in with slavery and the internal discontented population we have here.” 

I have a letter from one of the leading men in Trinidad , who slates that there is a 
most abundant crop upon the ground , where he fully expects two-thirds of it must 
inevitably remain from utter inability to obtain the means of paying the labourers ■ 
to tale it off. From Grenada the statements 1 have received are to the effect 
that the attornies, who have from their own means carried on the cultivation, 
are now left without any prospect of being repaid, inasmuch as the proprietors 
in this country refuse to repay or to render any assistance ; that is with regard 
to British Guiana, Trinidad, and Grenada. Then I can speak as to Jamaica : 
With respect to the only properties I am connected with, we have refused to 
send supplies or to honour any bills, because a most intelligent attorney sends 
to us an estimate, by which it appears that at the present prices the expectant 
crop , which is always greater than what is realized , will nothing like meet the 
expenses. If I were to be asked whether the same degree of discredit attaches 
to the colonies in this country, 1 can only refer to a paper which has been laid 
before. Parliament, by which I see that the Governor of Trinidad desires to 
borrow 30,000 1. here, upon the security of the colonial revenue, and gentlemen 
in this country who are authorized to raise the money, advertised, .at. the 
request of Lord (ire)' ; and here is the result ; it is the 23d page of the Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. (»2. The letter is signed by Charles Marryatt and Thomas 
Hankev, jun., and addressed to Lord Grey : “We have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of vour Lordship’s letter of the 2/th ultimo, desiring us, as 
agents for the Trinidad loan, to talce immediate steps for raising the. sum of 
30,000/. In reply, we have now to state that we immediately inserted in all 
the daily newspapers the advertisement of which we beg leave to transmit a 
copy, inviting parties to tender for the Trinidad bonds, but we regret to inform 
your Lordship, that although the advertisement was repeatedly inserted, and 
yesterday was fixed on as the last day for the purpose, we have not received a 
single tender for the loan, and we fear, therefore, that there is little probability 
at present of our being able to carry you Lordship’s instructions into effect.” 
J believe myself that it is utterly impossible to raise one shilling on the security of 
IIl'.sV India property in London or in the colonics. If the Committee should desire 
further information upon the distress which exists, there would be no difficulty in 
producing it. When it is proposed to deal with the property of any individual in 
this country, the customary mode, as a matter of course, is to have it determined by 
judge and jury what compensation shall be given. Instead of that course having 
been pursued in the present case the Parliament took upon itself to say what 
should be the compensation ; not a compensation for taking over the property, 
but, as the preamble of the Act says, “ Reasonable compensation to persons hitherto 
entitled to the services of such slaves, for the loss they will incur by being deprived of the. 
right lo such services.' It was impossible to tell what loss would be sustained in con- 
sequence of their being deprived of their service^, and there was no attempt made 
to ascertain it. There was never an inquiry of any kind set on foot. First, a 
sum was named as a loan ; secondly, a sum was named as a gift ; and, thirdly, 
12 years’ apprenticeship was to be. thrown in. Afterwards those 21 years were 
reduced to seven years ; so that it showed that the parties who undertook Hits 
legislation knew very tilth of their own minds, and that they new very little 
of the subject. In the Act of Parliament 1 Jind there is no attempt made to 
prepare the slaves for war lung efficiently as freemen ; there is that which 
was calc ala ted to prevent their working ms freemen. Then the next great 
error, or crime 1 should almost call it, was in making all the children under 
six years of ;ige free without making the slightest provision for bringing them 
tip as efficient labourers. There was nothing on earth provided for that; they 
were all to be thrown loose upon the world. There is a provision in the Act, indeed, 
that where the parishes are not able to support them they should be apprenticed, Ifut 
then'is no provision made fir bringing them up as useful ihcmbers of society ; 
and 1 found, to my great surprise, on going to Demcrar a, that there were there 
9,873 children made free, and there was an instruction from the Governor of 
./Ju/urara, Sir James Carmichael Smith, to the Special Magistrates, to discourage 
their Incoming apprentices. < The Governor, in the instructions he issued to the 
Special Justices of the Peace on the \st of August, strongly discountenanced such 
apprenticceliips, and it appears that his advice has been universally followed. In 
Burbadoes and in St. Vincent I Jind that such was the case, and. it teas discouraged 
ir, every posdlde way, and therefore those, children were not about to he brought up 
as 
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-as useful labourers. Another in 1840, was neither wore nor less than to declare 
that whdt wqs pledged to the planter of a seven years' quiet apprenticeship should be 
abandoned There are many other things which could be stated here to show how 
exceedingly impolitic it was to pass suck an Act of Parliament as was done. 

“13384. Do you believe that the change of the Sugar Duties which took place 
in 1846 has materially affected the condition pf the West Indies?— I entertain* 
the opinion myself, that much- more has been attributed to that Act, as regards 
Gie past, than ought to hare been attributed to it ; I hold that the Act haring 
passed in 1846, it is quite impossible that there can hare been any great acces- 
sion of sugar produced hitherto in consequence of that Act, but I think pro- 
spectively the effect may be rery different. 

“ 13385. You do not bfeliere that it would be fair to attribute the state of dis- ti» Act# 1940, 
tress which notoriously exists in the West Indies to the operation of the Act of MwofdUbw#, 
1846 ; bttf you trace it back to causes which existed before that ? — I believe if dea^yedtiico a fl-^ 
the Act of 1846 had nerer beeh passed, the price of sugar would hare been p“^ r 'ty w “ 
rery nearly as low last .year as it was; but I consider that the Act of 1846 
haring entirely destroyed confidence in the West India property hereafter, it 
has operated to deprive the planter of support. 

“ 1 3386. What remedial measures are you prepared to suggest to the Com- 
mittee as calculated to reliere the distress which exists in the W est India colonies r 
— With respect to the Sugar Duties and Protection I say this : According to Mr innet mif-gwt* • 
the Act regulating these duties, the Differential Duty' on Foreign Sugar is d,fferpnl1 * 1 doty 
to diminish annually until entirely extinguished. The first reduction has 
already taken place. I do not propose to increase the. Differential Duty, or 
even to restore the first reduction, which has come into operation, as, however 
strong the claims of the colonists, I could not anticipate the sanction of Par- 
liament. 1 should merely propose the suspension of further induction for a 
period of three years, at the expiration of which time, the descending scale to 
be revived. A reference to the official tables of the Board of Trade will show 
that the present Differential Duty has not obstructed consumption, whilst it 
has afforded a seasonable assistance to the revenue, the continuance of which 
is not likely to be unacceptable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I am 
aware that a large majority of persons connected with the colonies entertain 
the opinion that a greater protection than I propose is absolutely necessary to 
prevent the total abandonment of sugar cultivation in the British West Indies. 

They say, ‘ Under the present protection, sugar has fallen far below the cost of 
production, and therefore we must have increased protection.’ 1 freely admit 
that prices have fallen greatly below the cost of production, but I cannot ascribe 
that fall exclusively to the lowness of the Differential Duty ; the unprecedented 
money pressure has forced down the price of every article of which there is not 
an absolute scarcity (as in the case of coffee, of which there is a diminished stock 
and increased consumption) ; and the accumulation of foreign sugar in this 
country, much of which will 'eventually find its way to the Continent, has 
accelerated and increased the fall. Under this pressure the Differential Duty is 
found insufficient to sustain prices, but it does not follow that it will be inade- 
quate, under ordinary circumstances and accompanied by other measures ; if 
not so accompanied, its total inadequacy cannot be denied. That is with 
respect to a Protecting Duty; I consider , upon looking into the subject, that the Atpruenttbcprotec 
protection of 6 s. does not actually exist ; for from a statement which I made out oifyoomTna* 
and gave in to the Colonial Office, in January last, I find that the average price 
of British Plantation Sugar, including duty , was then 3 6 s. bid.', and I find 
that Foreign Sugar which has been purchased in this country for consumption 
here, was worth as nearly as possible 6 s. more. 

“ 133^87. Chairman.'] Is that the average quality <f Foreign Sugar? — The average 
of Foreign Sugar brought into consumption here. The Duty upon that, presuming 
tt had beep an ad valorem duty, would have been 16 s. 4 d., and therefore being 20s. 
the protection is 3s. 8 d. 

“ 1 3388. Mr. Labouchere.] What, in your opinion, would be the consequence of 
Government proposing, as has been suggested by same witnesses to the Com- 
mittee, to enact a permanent protection pf 10 s. in,favour of British Sugar? — 

1 consider that there never can be any satisfaction in holding West India pro- 
perty while there is protection of any kind j that is my opinion. If you were 
this year to grant 10s. protection, there is no security that it would not be 
taken away next year ; at all events there would be agitation. I hold, there- 

0.32. * N fore. 
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fore, that what is wanted is, that the West Indians should be placed in a posi- 
tion of doing without protection, and till they are placed in that position West 
Indian property can never have a saleable value. 

“ '3389* What do you conceive would be the effect of insuring, as far as it 
can be done by Act of Parliament, to the West Indies, permanent protection of 
that description, upon the efforts which are making there to economise the 
cost of production, and upon the rate of wages r — My own opinion is, that confi- 
dence in Parliament has been so entirely destroyed , that there is no Act which could 
be passed which would inspire the colonists with the slightest degree of confidence, 
and I will tell the Committee why : I have here a despatch of Lord Glenelg ; he 
in a circular despatch, dated the 12th October 1835, says, “The purchaser 

OP A CLAIM UNDER THE SLAVERY ABOLITION Ac* DOES NOT INCUR THE 
SLIGHTEST ASSIGNABLE RISK OF LOSING HIS MONEY; nE HAS FOR HIS 
SECURITY THE NATIONAL FAITH OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND^ PLEDGED 
IN THE MOST SOLEMN FORM IN WHICH SUCH AN ENGAGEMENT WAS EVER 
YET MADE. If THE SELLER SUPPOSES THAT ANY. DANGER REALLY EXISTS, 
HE LABOURS UNDER AN ILLUSION SO GROSS, AS WITHOUT FURTHER PROOF 
TO DEMONSTRATE TH IT HE IS NOT IN A STATE OF GENERAL INFORMATION 
TO DEAL ON EQUAL TERMS WITH THE SPECULATORS TO WHOM HIS RIGHT IS 

transferred. This is as to the security under the Act of Parliament of the 
services for seven years. I will give the Committee an instance of what oc- 
curred in the Mauritius : “ A gentleman, a respectable planter, in the Mauri- 
tius, soon after the commencement of the apprenticeship, engaged the sendees 
of 47 apprentices for the whole period of the apprenticeship, at six dollars per 
month for each, payable monthly. In 1837, the person of whom they wore 
hind having occasion for money, sold the contract, * through a sworn broker, 
to Mr. Jollivdt, a most respectable notaiy at Port Louis, a Frenchman by birth, 
but an Englishman by his loyal attachment to our Government.’” / believe 
an Act of Parliament would have no effect, because nobody would he lieu in it ; 
iherefoie we must be placed on a footing of doing without an Act oj Pailtanient , 
that is to say, raising our sugar at as low a rate as it ean be made at elseu'/ure. 

“ 1 J39°- You believe, after the many changes that have taken place, what- 
ever Parliament might enact with regard to protection, it would inspire no 
confidence, and it would be pretty much as if no such Act had passed Pre- 
cisely so. It is right, probably, that I should state, in my own justification, 
what 1 have looked into. In 1824 there was an Act passed with a *view of 
making it felony foi British subjects to be engaged in the foreign slave trade. 
In 1843 there was an Act of Parliament passed, rendering that still more 
stringent. In 1846 there was an Act of Parliament passed, the preamble of 
which, in my opinion, ought to have been that i( It was deemed requisite to en- 
courage the investment of British capital m Foreign Slave Colonies," because that 
is the obvious effect of it. The Act of Parliament has induced many British 
capitalists to look to the slave colonies for Investment; and, therefore, the 
money which ought not to be applied, in that way, according to the Act of 
1824 and 1843, will be applied in that way under the Act of 1846. 

“ , 339 1 * Supposing the oolonies did believe that Parliament was able an<j 
willing to secure them a permanent protection of 10 s. upon eveay cwt. of sugar, 
wfiat do you believe would be the effect of that conviction upon the colony, 
upon the cultivation of estates there, and upon the rate of wages ? — I believe 
the effect of it would be, to transfer th«t whole of it into the hands of the 
labourers 

‘*13392. "Why so Because the planter will always give as much as he 
cun possibly afford to give. 

“ 13393. It lias been suggested to this Committee that a protection of 10 a*. 
should be given for two yedts ; what in your opinion would be the effect of 
tfiat ?•— I certainly think myself that injury might arise from it, but I ean see 
no possible good, because I conceive myself that it would only be protracting 
a snuggle which never can be maintained. Unless, as I have already stated, 
the colonists are placed in a position of being able to do without that protec- 
tion, two years could be net advantage. 

“ 13394. Upon what ground, then, do you recommend the protraction of the 
present raje of protection for a period of three years ? — Merely to afford Ip the 
Government an opportunity of supplying the means which I think may enable 
the planters to do without protection. 

*“ »3395- Do 
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“ 1 3395. Do you mean to give time for the importation of labour, and other 
measures of that description r — And the other measures which I will mention. 

“ 1 3396. Are you satisfied with the measures which Government has recently 
taken to promote immigration into the West Indies? — I believe myself, if There arc no funds at 
previous Secretaries of State had shown the same disposition to support the ST 
planters as is now shown, we should have been at the present moment almost duce immigrant*, 
able to have done without protection; 1 therefore think that the measures 
which are now being pursued may be calculated to be of advantage,* provided 
the Government wilt pay for them ; but if Government arc not to pay for that 
introduction of immigrants , they will be totally useless, inasmuch as there is no 
means of doing it in the colony. 

“ 13397. Are you satisfied with the arrangements which have been proposed 
with Tespect to the system of contracts for labour in the West Indies? — Nothing 
can be more unwise than the early proceedings, and I think what is now done 
is in a right direction. • 

“ 13398. Do you conceive that the alteration of the Navigation Laws would Navigation uw». 
confer any benefit on the West Indies ?— I consider that occasionally a benefit 
might arise to the planter. Last year a correspondent of ours had his sugar 
accumulating in Trinidad ; he was obliged to erect temporary buildings to hold 
that sugar, and at last had to take advantage of a ship at 6*. freight, when there 
were American vessels there which would have brought his produce to this 
country at 3.s. Had there existed at that time permission to bring produce in 
foreigh vessels it would have been an advantage.” 

This Your Committee think must be taken as a mere surmise , founded in 
error. There could be no test of the willingness of the Americans to carry 
Trinidad Sugars to England at 3/. per ton, and inasmuch as all the evidence 
before Your Committee goes to prove that in the month of March Sugar freights 
of all nations, at Cuba, Bahia, Porto Rico, and Santa Cruz, varied from 5 1. to 
5 1. 15 s. per ton, whilst at New York, freights were 9s. 6d., and even as high 
as 12.1. per barrel of flour, of 196 lbs., the lowest freights being equal to 
5/. 8 s. 4d. per ton, it is hardly credible that the American would have stood 
to his word had the Navigation Laws permitted his sincerity to be tested by a 
mercantile transaction. 


“ 13399. At what period of the year was that? — The commencement of the 
crop in the early part of last year. 

“ 13400. What is the season of the crop in Trinidad? — The first crops are 
generally made in the month of March, and there was no ship there to take the 
produce. , 

“ 13401. Were there any American ships there? — There were American 
ships there at the time. With respect to protection, I wish not to be misunder- 
stood ; 1 consider that were the* protection which now exists to he withdrawn , it 
would amount to a total cessation of sugar cultivation in the West Indies. But 
that is not a thing which ought to be ‘placed to the account of the planter, but 
it is a measure which is necessary for the Government, to prevent the destruction 
*of the colonie§*” 

“ 1 3406. l)o you believe that in the long run the British West Indies, sup- 
posing they had fair play given them, could compete with Cuba, the Brazils, 
and other foreign sugar-producing # countries ? — I believe I am somewhat singular 
in entertaining that opinion, but the opinion I entertain distinctly is, that if 
one-third of the money which has been laid out against th# slave trade had been 
employed in the improvement of the West* Indies, the West Indies might have pro- 
duced sugar as cheaply , and that there would have been an end of slavery." 

• “ 134 i 3 -. Mr. Miles.] Have you considered hbw long a period it would take 
in order that remedial measures might be introduced into the colonies ? — I 
consider if there are no remedial measures to be introduced, and protection was to be 
withdrawn, there must be an enormous reduction in the supply of sugar, anil there- 
fore an increase ip the price of sugar ; that it could -not be supplied in a less 
period than three to five years, and theve/ore it is tjiat 1 propose the protecting 
duty should continue for that period. Three years appears to be the shortest 
period which would enable the colonists to help themselves, or ^rather the 
Government to assist them, for 1 look upon it that relief must come from the 
Government.” 
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“ 13417. Mr. Hope .] Are the Committee to understand that the additional 
amount of compensation enters into your project ? — Most assuredly. I conceive 
the West Indians are entitled to be compensated for actual losses. If a Railway 
Bill passes in this country, a jury has to ascertain what the Iobs sustained has 
been. The loss could not have been ascertained in 1833, but it may be ascer- 
tained now. 

“ 13418. Have you made any estimate of the amount of that compensation ? 
— No ; I 'should think it presumptuous in me to do so, but as to the principle 
1 can entertain do doubt. 

“ 13419. Do not you think it would be as difficult to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament to that as to any great addition to the protecting duty ? — 1 con- 
sider there is such a love of justice in the British character that when the case 
was put before them it would be impossible to resist it year after year, though 
it might be resisted for a time. .< * 

“ 1 3420. Mr. Laboucherc. ] You have stated that in your opinion a system of 
protection would not be beneficial to the West Indian interests themselves? — 
Precisely so ; I think a permanent protection would be injurious. 

“ 13421. Mr. Hopei] Instead of a permanent protection, you propose an 
indemnity ? — I propose that we should be paid for our losses, and that then 
means should be given to us to go on, and we might be enabled to raise Sugar 
as cheaply as slave countries.” 

“13427. Mr. Labuncherei] Are you of opinion that the great commercial embar- 
rassment which has recently prevailed has had much to do with the distressed con- 
dition of the West Indies? — I think certainly it has. Under common circum- 
stances, I conceive that if the whole of the Sugar of the world were to be 
brought into this country, it would rather be an advantage than otherwise, 
inasmuch as British capital would keep all the Sugar here till it was wanted 
on the Continent ; but it came here at the moment when money was dearer in 
England than it was on the Continent, and therefore Sugar was forced on the 
market, and an injurious effect was produced in the market in consequence. 
If slave Sugar is to be made, I do not consider it is a disadvantage its coming 
here.” 


Estimated Production of Beet-root Sugar. 



1846. 

1846. 

1 

1847. 

I 

• 

Tuns . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France ------- 

28,000 

40,000 

63,000 

Belgium ------- 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

German Commercial Union - 

- 10,500 

13,000 

13,000 

Other German States, and Austria - •- 

0,000 

6,000 

7,000 

Russia ------- 

c 

7,000 

8,000 

8,000 

* 

56,500 

0 

72,000 

88,000 


“ For 1848 the collective estimates are put down at 90,000 tons, as although 
it is thought the production in the German Commercial Union may show 
rather a material increase upon 1847, this will be compensated by a corre- 
sponding diminution in France. * 

“ In" Germany the Beet-root Sugar is at present subject only to the most 
trifling duty, to defray the Government expenses of controlling the manufac- 
ture to ascertain the quantity. Common Sugar pays at 10$. per cwt. In 
France Beet-root Sugar pays the same ,duty as French colonial produce ; say, 
/rones, 20 per cwt. In Belgium Cane Sugar of all qualities pays about 19$. per 
cwt. ; Beet-root only about 13 s. per cwt.” 
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JAMAICA, CUBA, AND ST. THOMAS. 

Your Committee then examined Mr. Alexander Reid Scott, a merchant in Mr. Scott, of 

Kingston, Jamaica, who stated that he had been in Jamaica, with the exception Jamaica, 
of a few months, for the last 20 years, but he had also been in Cuba and St. 

Thomas. He is asked if «he thinks Free Labour can compete with Slave • 

Labour ? He answers, he does not think it can. He is then asked, and answers 

the following questions : — 

• 

“ 1 3438. Upon what do you foun*d your opinion ? — I found my opinion upon Remunerating price 
this ; I know that lOs. in the island of Cuba affords a very fair return to the of,u 8 ar,n Cuba - 
planter who is not too much immersed in debt ; I have purchased sugars in 
Cuba at 7 s. 6 d. 

“ 1 3439. Of what quality ? — A very fair quality of sugar ; equal to the 
middling quality of Jamaica sugar. 

“ 1 3440. Have you any reason to believe that the planter from whom you 
purchased them obtained a remuneration ? — Not at 7 s. 0 d. • but I have reason 
to believe that 9 s. and 10 s. will pay the Cuban planters. I may mention to 
the Committee, as an instance to show what the profits to the sugar planters in 
Cuba are, that a friend of mine is the owner of an estate, called Carolina Estate, 
in the neighbourhood of Cien Fuegos ; he has 330 slaves upon that estate ; he 
has made this last year 1,800 hogsheads of Sugar, equal to about 900 tons; 
his molasses have paid all the expenses of cultivation, and left him his sugar 
clear. 

“ 13441. And you have reason to believe that he has made a large profit 
upon his plantation this year ? — A very large profit.” 

“13443. Do you think it likely, that with this cessation of trade, and the Failing off in the 
cessation of cultivation, any considerable revenue can be raised from the island ? Kc?en "*‘ of Jamaica. 
— I think not ; I think the revenue, which is now derived under the Import 
Bill, must cease almost entirely ; even during last year there was a deficiency 
of 36,000 l. in the revenue over the previous year. 

“ 1344b. Was the expenditure larger than the receipts last year? — The 
expenditure exceeded the receipts last year; and I understand, by the last 
accounts from Jamaica, that the chest in the treasury is perfectly empty ; 
indeed, I am told that they had to borrow 9,000 1. from the bank to pay the 
last quarter's salaries. 

“ 1 3447. Do you anticipate that they will be forced to make a considerable 
reduction in the salaries ? — Therfc will not be revenue enough to pay the 
present rate.” 

<(l 3450> Speaking in round numbers, do you think the expenditure could 
be jreduced by one-half? — No ; I should think it might be diminished one-third. 

Our expenditure daring slavery did not amount to 150,000 1 . ; it amounts now 
to upwards of 300,000/.; the public expenditure in 1845 was 281,000 /. ; the* 
parochial expenditure 104,000 1 . ; making 358,000 /.” 

He is asked whether he has any othfer statement to make to the Committee ; Navigation uw«. 
he answers, “ I merely observe that with respect to the Navigation Laws, a 
general opinion prevails, that the alteration of the Navigation Laws would be 
favourable to Jamaica, but I think that is a fallacy. I think that while inter- 
fering with* the Navigation Laws would affect the British shipowner, it would 
not "benefit the situation of the unfortunate West India Planter. He is then • 
asked, do you think the freights which commonly rule from Jamaica are excessive, 
when you take into consideration the vessels which are employed, and the drog- 
herage they have to pay, and the time they have to wait for their produce. He 
answers, “ I do not think so, considering the length of ^ime they are detained. 

I have known vessels detained in Jamaica four or five’months ; and looking to 
the heavy expense they incurred for drogherage, I do not think the freights 
paid on Sugar from Jamaica excessive.” Then there is this question put, 

“There is no possibility of any remedy, is there, inasmuch as the Sugar 
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Estates are so wide apart, that it is impossible to bring any great quantity to 
one particular spot. He answers, it is quite impossible, except by drogherage. 
In reference to his previous evidence, in which he said that one of the conse- 
quences of the estates going out of cultivation would be that the revenue would 
cease altogether, he is asked : 

“ 1 3475- Jn what way do you make out that the revenue is to cease altogether ? 
— If the estates ceased to pay wages the people will not have the means of pur- 
chasing the articles imported ; it is only by getting wages that the negro has 
the means of purchasing his salt-fish, or flour, or anything else ; if he gets no 
wages he cannot have the means of purchasing them. 

“ 1 347 ^. Do you suppose that the whole sum spent in wages has been an 
increasing amount ? — The increase in the import duties has not been very 
great of late years ; in 1842 they amounted to 127,000/. ; in 1843 to 190,000/. ; 
in 1844 to 192,000/. ; in 1845 they fell off to 186,000/.” 


JAMAICA AND TRINIDAD. 

The next Witness Your Committee examined was Philip Miles, Esq., a Member 
of the Committee. Mr. Miles gave much valuable evidence which Your Com- 
mittee can recommend to the attention of The House. Among others, he put 
in a statement of the average and aggregate results of the cultivation of five 
estates in Trinidad for three years, from 1845 to 1847, inclusive. It appeared 
that on these estates the total expenditure in those three years was 
59,000 /. 14 s. 5 d . ; thh total receipts for the net proceeds of rum, molasses and 
sugar were 46,03 71. 9s. 3 d., showing a balance of loss of 12,963/. 5s. 2d. 
The wages amounted to 33,780/.; therefore he estimates, that supposing a 
reduction of 33 per cent., namely, 11,260/., could be made in the wages of 
labour, those estates would still remain a debtor in the sum of 1,703/. He 
said, however, that by the last advices he received, the wages had been reduced 
to the amount of about 25 per cent. He is then asked what the effect would 
be of an improved price of lOr. a cwt. upon his produce of sugar which in the 
three years had amounted to 2,578 hogsheads. He answers, that an improved 
price of 10 s. a cwt. without such a reduction of wages wodld show a profit of 
4,000/., instead of the loss of 12,963 /. 5 2 d. He is asked if he had seen a 

pamphlet, addressed to the Chairman of the Committee and the Committee, 
with respect to Trinidad, in which it is set forth that so long as certain industrial 
regulations in respect of the employment of Coolies, were enforced, drawn up 
by Major Fagan with the sanction of Lor<J Harris, the Coolies proved very 
advantageous to the island. He answers, he has seen that, and he believes that 
that statement, as far as his own knowledge goes, confirmed by letters received 
at the time, is substantially correcf . He is asked, if that code of regulations 
was disallowed by Lord Grey ; he answers, he believes it was. Your Committee 
here introduce the articles of those regulations to which MF.*Miles referred as 
particularly be’neficial for the interests of the Planter : — 

“ 3. In order to secure to the cocoa planters, and smaller sugar proprietors, 
an equal share in the general benefit *to be derived from the labour of the 
Coolie immigrants, .they (the Coolie^) will be divided into gangs of 50 and 25. 
The appointment of sirdars, or Coolie overseers, being, in the opinion of his 
Excellency the Governor, of rather questionable expediency, is left discretionary 
with resident proprietors tfnd managers, as the best judges how' far it may 
4 be useful or otherwise.” 

“ 6. His Excellency, Lord Harris, having reason to think that Coolies are 
frequently met on the public roads, and in the neighbourhood of estates, in 
almost a state of nudity, notwithstanding the ample covering provided for them 
under the foregoing rule; managers of estates, as well as all police authorities, 
are earnestly enjoined to exert themselves for the abatement of a practice as 
offensive to decency as it is disgusting in a civilized community, and demoral- 
izing in example to the other labouring classes of the island. Here, where the 

, Coolie’s 
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Coolie’s money savings may be said to be a -clear gain to him, his food and 
clothing being supplied to him from the manager’s stores, no excuse for such 
inadequate covering of his person can be allowed ; and it will accordingly be 
the duty of the superintending magistrate, whenever he visits estates, to inquire 
into the state of the clothing of the Coolies, and to authorize the renewal of 
such articles as they may appear deficient in, from having either lost or sold 
them ; managers repaying themselves the cost by deductions from the next 
subsequent pay issued to them, carefully preserving the bills as vouchers of the 
expenditure. 

“ 6. The hours of labour, when the Coolies are not employed at task-work, 
allowing one intermediate % hour for breakfast, are fixed as follows : From 
6 a. m. to 4 p. m. during the autre coupe , or out-of-crop season ; and during 
the crop time, or whenever any extra labour is to be performed, the Coolies are to 
work as long* as the other labourers on the estate ; and as an essential means to 
ensure prompt and punctual attenaence at work at the appointed hour on the 
part of the labourers, the absence of which must be so detrimental to the 
successful management of a property, it is recommended that all labourers on 
estates be summoned at the same time to work, and by sound of bell ; and in 
order to secure the estate against the loss which a wilfully lazy and drawling 
performance of work on the part of the Coolies must occasion, as well as to put 
an effectual check to what, if persevered in, must be replete with annoyance and 
vexation to managers, distracting their attention from their immediate duties, 
it is recommended that a register (to be sworn to, if necessary,) of all Coolies 
guilty of such dereliction of engagement, and of all particulars necessary to its 
clear establishment against them, be kept, so that at the expiry of their con- 
tract they may be made to make good the days which the register may clearly 
show the estate had lost by such wilful failure to fulfil the same. No one re- 
quires a stricter surveillance of conduct while at work thafi the Indian labourer, 
whose propensity to lie down, and smoke while at work, and to seize every 
available opening for evading it, is proverbial.” 

“ 8. As the practice of engaging contract-expired Coolies offering themselves 
for hire, without being able to produce from their late employers certificates 
of regular discharge, &c., might be productive of much inconvenience and 
trouble, and have besides a prejudicial effect on the conduct of the Coolies, 
superintendents of estates are not to consider themselves at liberty to entertain 
any Indian immigrants presenting themselves for service under such circum- 
stances, nor until they can produce the required documents, or the superin- 
tendents have communicated in reference to them with their late employers, 
by whose statements they will be guided in entertaining them or otherwise. 
And that this regulation may come at. once into operation, printed skeleton 
certificates are now in course of issue to estates, at the cost, in the first 
instance, of Government ; one, dujy signed by the manager, is to be given to 
each Coolie on his finally leaving the estate, being affixed by gum or other 
glutinous liquid to one of the inner sides of his pass-book. 

“ 9. It is recommended that no manager should allow Coolies to go on 
leave without furnishing them with a ticket, signed by himself, specifying the 
name, period of lfchve, and locality to be visited ; and to give more effectual, 
operation to this rule, police constables are required to take ehax'ge of and send 
back to their respective estates any Coolies they may find wandering over the 
country unprovided with the above-mentioned tickets of leave, charging their 
respective managers with any expense the execution of these orders may 
occasion ; the managers indemnifying themselves on the next ensuing issue of 

pay- 

f ‘ 10. Coolies to be regularly paid throughout the, colony at the termination 
of each month, and never on any account at a later period, and by the. 
managers tliemselvek, and, never, under any circumstances, through the 
sirdars. This rule to be considered applicable to the issue of rations, clothing, 
&c.” 

“ 13. It having been brought under the cognizance'' of his Excellency the 
Governor that the Coolies on several of tVio estates have begun to indulge in 
turn drinking, in many instances selling their clothes, and even their rations, 
to procure for themselves this deleterious liquid, resident proprietors and 
m anagers are earnestly called upon to exert themselves, by every means in 
.1 eir power, tq arrest at once the growth of what must tend to the nullification 
0.32. n 4 
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of every exertion that may be made for the religious and social improvement 
of these Coolie labourers, a people who have such strong dlaims on the philan- 
thropy, as well as on the sense of self-interest, of their employers.” 

He is asked if he had seen various testimonials with respect to this Coolie 
immigration, which are added in the Appendix to the Report of the Evidence, 
and he says he has read them all, and he knows several of their names, and 
that, one or two of the gentlemen he has seen in this country ; one was 
a correspondent of his own some time back. Then this question is put to 
him: — 

“ 13533. It appears, according to this statement, that Lord Grey, in 1847, 
disallowed this ordinance, and that the result has been that there has been a 
revival of the disturbance and irregularity, which caused so many remonstrances 
in the years 1841 and 1842, as regards the conduct of the Coolies ? — I believe 
that is perfectly true. My own letters from different managers state precisely 
what has been stated here ; they say that the Coolies they had no power over 
whatever ; that they were running about in all directions, and that they no 
sooner got them, than they wandered to some different estates or feigned sick- 
ness. There are two or three remarks which I should wish to make respecting 
the Jamaica estates of which I have given a statement. Nos. 4 and 5, were 
sold last year ; I recollect very well hearing the fact, which was notoriously 
commented on in the Jamaica newspapers ; both of them together fetched 
2,200/. ; No. 4, which was Bachelor's Hill estate, having in 1825 had 30,000 /. 
offered for it. 1 see from the evidence given before the Committee in Jamaica, 
that the gentleman who bought it, Mr. Jackson, only bought it for the purpose 
of taking off the actual value of the crop, and then abandoning it.” 

He is then asked to state to the Committee his view with respect to immi- 
gration ; he answers — 

“ My own opinion of immigration is, that its value has been overrated by a 
great many people. If I look at the population of the West India islands, 
I find that it is something like a million ; but from the whole of the West 
Indies not above 140,000 hogsheads of sugar are imported into England ; sup- 
posing you estimate the population employed in producing this at only one 
hogshead per man, which is, in comparison with the slave colonies, very small, 
it gives only about 140,000 people engaged in making sugar. Supposing you 
import 140,000 immigrants you would double your producing power at once, 
which would be an immense increase, and have a great effect. My own opinion 
is, that you do not require it. I think if the negroes knew, however, that you 
had the power of introducing a certain number of immigrants every year, and 
if they actually saw them come for one or two years, it would produce a very 
great effect upon them. I see that the despatches from nearly every governor 
say that the immigration they have already had has been attended with very 
great benefit, not so much in the amount of labour obtained from those immi- 
grants, as in the effect it has also 1 had upon the people of the colonies. 

“ 13535 What governors do you especially refer to ? — I c&n mention almost 
every one Lord Harris, Sir Charles Grey, Governor light, and one or two 
of the governors of the smaller islands. They all speak favourably of immi- 
gration, and the effect it has had ; atthfc same time, I think if good laws accom- 
panied such a measure, the effect of immigration would be very great indeed. 
Of course it depends very much upon the possession of capital, not only capital 
to bring them, but also capital to employ them ; and the effect must be deter- 
mined in a great measurarby that ; but very few thousands, I think; introduced 
the first few years into either Trinidad or Jamaica, would be attended with very 
great effect. 

“ 1353d. A very small proportion of labourers from whom you could insure 
continuous labour would secure the planter against his .crop being ruined or 
his rum spoiled duriilg.the manufacture? — I think so, from all the evidence 
I haye heard, and from the statements of the people I have conversed with. 
At the, same time, it is a question very much like confidence in any other 
country ; the negro knows the planter has not the power of going elsewhere to 
get labourers if he cloes not work. 


13537* At 
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“ 1 3A37- At present the planter is perfectly at the mercy of the negro? — 
Perfectly. 

“ 1.3538. And the negro knows that? — He does ; he knows that the planter 
cannot go to the coast of Africa and get labourers as he chooses. 

“ 1 3539. Have you considered at all the cost at which Africans might be 
imported if there was no interference on the part of the Government ? — 1 think 
the Africans might be imported at a very cheap rate. I will only state what 
occurred to myself when Lord Grey’s despatch came out. I went to* the 
Colonial Office to inquire if a vessel I had sailing then might call at the coast 
of Africa for negroes. I did so, not on my own account, but on the account 
of a resident proprietor who *was very anxious to get some. From the Colonial 
Office, however, I could get no satisfactory answer, and it finally ended in 
my being told that they had taken two ships up, and they did not intend to 
allow any more. I could have donfc it that week, but I could not have done it 
since. The cost of getting those Africans would have been very small. I do 
not believe that it would have been a fortnight’s longer voyage for the vessel to 
have gone round there than to have gone direct ; the vessel had her supplies, 
and had plenty of room for the immigrants. 

“ 1 3540. It would have been only the cost of feeding the Africans in carrying 
them over, and the month’s additional wages to the crew of the ship ? —That 
would have been all. 

“ 1 3541 . Do you know what the number of the crew was ? — I think the crew 
was 20 ; it happened to be a large vessel of 400 tons. 

“ 13542. £. li a month to each of the crew would have been 60 ?.? — Fifty 
shillings are the wages.” 

With reference to a question he had been asked, and to answers he had 
given with respect to the repeal of the Navigation Laws, he is asked if there 
is not great difficulty in Jamaica in getting ships to go to particular ports of 
the islands where sugars are shipped. He gives this answer : 

“ 13602. Is not there great difficulty in Jamaica in getting ships to go to 
particular parts of the island, where sugars are to be shipped ? — A very great 
difficulty indeed, and that is the principal thing with which the shipowner has 
to contend ; the ship has to go to get her cargo of sugar from one particular 
place, that cargo being brought from various districts ; of course that subjects 
her to great detention, and great expense. If I could get my cargo at a 
particular spot, at a particular time, and I could put it on board in two or three 
weeks, I should be very happy to reduce my freights, and sail as cheaply as any 
American. 

“ 13603. Those ships go to those particular parts of the island in consequence 
of the produce there being in connexion with the mercantile house which pro- 
vides the ships ? — Yes. • 

“ 1 3604. Do you suppose that in the ordinary course of trade the American 
would go to those spots to seek for freights* unless the produce was consigned to 
America '! — I do not think he w ould ; I think the American would only step in 
where he could lqgd his vessel at once. 

“ 1 3605. Supposing a ship were only to go to the principal harbours, can 
you form an idea of what would be the enhanced cost to the producer to convey 
his produce from particular estates to Jhose principal harbours r — It would be 
very considerable ; in fact it would be incalculable, supposing there were no 
railroad or tramroad ; it is only the leadin^.estates from which it would pay in 
that case to send sugar.” 

Referring. to a statement that he had made, of 1 5 .pstates having been aban- 
doned within the last six months, he is asked if he ever knew the same number 
of estates abandoned before, within the same period ; he answers, never. That 
“since 1840 , 1 have heard of estates being abandoned, but it has been at the 
Tate of one or two a year.” He is asked, if the panic at present prevailing 
were removed, he thinks there is any chance, without softie decided encourage- 
ment being given to the Planters, that they would be able to continue their 
cultivation ; he answers, “ It would be impossible for them ; I do not believe 
there is any capital in the island, nor will anybody advance capital ; therefore 
it would be useless carrying on the cultivation.” He is asked if he apprehends 
that the mere Jfact of the change from slavery to freedom tended to disor- 
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ganize society; he answers “Very much.” He is again asked, "Do you think 
the effect of that was sufficiently appreciated in this country, when slavery was 
abolished ?” He answers, “ I think very far from it. This country eman- 
cipated the slaves, and said, You may now take care of yourselves, or rather they 
did everything they could against the well working of the measure.” “ There 
was a general impression,” he is asked, “ in this country, that if you once made 
a man free, he would immediately work better than a slave ? ” He answers, 
“ Yei, there was.” He is asked if he traces any part of the present result to 
that cause. He answers, “It may mainly be attributed to the want of labour; it 
is quite a question of labour.” He is asked, “ Do you think that the measures 
taken were adequate to reorganize society after it had been so disorganized by 
the sudden change.” He answers, “ I do not think so ; from all accounts, the 
Stipendiary Magistrates took the part of the Negro against the Planter, almost 
invariably. Of late years justice has beenf fairly administered lletween both 
parties, and the thing has settled down very quiet;.” He is asked, if he con- 
ceives that the payment of 20 millions sterling was an adequate compensa- 
tion for the loss of what was actually found to be the result of the change. 
He replies, “ The compensation money generally has all gone into the hands of 
the Negroes.” He is then asked to give his opinion with respect to those regu- 
lations which are noticed in the pamphlet, before referred to, as existing in Tri- 
nidad, and whether lie thinks that the same regulations which were applied to 
the Coolies so successfully, should be applied to the new immigrants from 
Africa ; he replies, “ I think something of the sort should be done decidedly. 
What you want to get, is some control over the new immigrant, as soon as he 
arrives : to implant, habits of industry, and in fact civilize them as early as pos- 
sible. I do not think that is to be accomplished under a year.” Then lie is 
asked if lie thinks the different Governors of an island ought to he invested 
with much more power than they have at. present. He answers, “ I think 
so. It is almost impossible for the Colonial Office in this country to legislate 
for islands some thousands of miles off. If your Governor is a good Governor, 
and I believe most of those in the islands now are supposed to be good Gover- 
nors, it ought to he a sufficient guaranty to this country, that they will allow of 
no injustice nor cruelty, nor any approach to slavery to exist under them.” 

He is asked if he means, that with reference to the general regulations of 
the islands, he would invest the Governors with almost supreme authority ? He 
answers, “ 1 think it should be done either by the Legislature or the Councils, 
together with the Governor. I think the people themselves should have some 
voice in the matter ; and if those persons are fairly chosen, I do not think there 
would be any great abuse possible.” He is asked if he would not propose, that 
those regulations should be checked by the Colonial Office here r He answers, 
“ They must he checked to some extent, but as to cheeking such regulations as 
these that were proved to answer their purpose, I think that is a sort of control 
that, the Colonial Office ought not to exercise, because, as I understand, the 
reasou of these regulations being disallowed was, that the emigrant was not 
supposed to be free to go from one plantation to another. You may as well say 
that colliers in this country are chained to a mine for a ypar, because they 
have a contract to work there during that period.” It being observed on this, 
that there was no doubt the collier is chained to the colliery, hut there is no 
doubt lie is so chained by his own free, will ; he replies, “ Exactly ; and it is 
the same way in apprentices in this country. Lord Harris states he has seen 
Coolies walking about in a state of nudity. He says, this must not be allowed, 
for the sake of public decency ; and* he issues an ordinance forbidding it, and 
that ordinance is disallowed by the Colonial Office ; and the consequence is, that 
people walk about without"* any clothes at all.” 

With reference to this same subject of the untoward interference of the 
Colonial Office at home, between the employer and the labourer, Mr. Shand, 
in giving evidence as to Antigua, says, “ Various popular industrial laws that 
were, passed in the island, under a desire to ensure the success of Emancipation, 
while Sir Ewan M‘Gregor was governor, were disallowed by him.” Mr. Shand 
further says, that “ Antigua may maintain itself with the present prices, if the 
present reduced wages continued. The contracts for labour are nominally for 
a year," with a month’s notice ; but the proof of a contract being a month’s 
residence in an estate’s house, with a week or a month’s work, the negroes 
reside in free villages and avoid working for a week, thus escaping the contract. 

. There 
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There is an objection to the introduction of Africans in Antigua, but the 

Portuguese emigrants are of considerable service.” He says, “ Though there 

may be, at times, an unwillingness to enter into a contract in the Colony, the , 

unwillingness may, perhaps, be lessened by Government supporting and advising Comiact of sir wu- 

them, the more so, as the unwillingness arose from one Governor, Sir William ^iug'contractTiu 

Colebroke, advising against them. The law of contracts should be, if a man Antigua. 

plants or prepares ground for a crop, he should be bound to work till that • 

crop has been manufactured, with a month’s notice on either side. The 

Madeira, or Portuguese emigrants were introduced under engagements to take 

them back ; they were engaged at 1 s. a day, of nine hours’ work. Without the 

assistance of the thousand Portuguese introduced last year, the crop in Antigua 

would not have been got 0 ff at all. The Negroes were jeering the Planters, and 

telling them the crop could not be got off, except on their own terms ; and yet 

the Madeira, and Portuguese emigrants did not reduce the wages, because they 

were paid Is. a day when the Negroes were paid only tenpence a day.” 


GRENADA.— MALTESE IMMIGRANTS. 

In like manner, Mr. Hankey, speaking of Grenada, says he was very unsue- Mr. nankcy on immi- 
cessful in an experiment of introducing some Maltese emigrants under the diTr^iawhi Grenada, 
contract ; that at the period at the end of the apprenticeship, these Maltese 
would not keep to their contracts, and no redress could be got from the 
Stipendiary Magistrate. Those emigrants were probably spoiled by over 
indulgence. 


JAMAICA.— COOLIE IMMIGRANTS. 


Lord Howard de Walden states that the Cooly emigrants turned out very Lord Howard de 
bad in Jamaica, from having been very badly managed. 1 When they first came iunugra«”n and il inju- 
the Planters were tied down by strict regulations, which worked badly, such as rious restrictions in 
finding the Coolies in rations whether they worked or not, and consequently 
they were always pretending to be ill, being fed whether they worked or not. 

The terms 6 f these contracts were afterwards altered with the approval of the 
Governor, but the Coolies then T)eeame very dissatisfied, because not one of 
the interpreters could explain to them tliqt the alteration came from the Govern- 
ment, and not from the Planters. Lord Howard de Walden stated that the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, appointed as a Projector of those emigrants, at a con- 
siderable salary, • 1 ftas not able to speak the language of the Coolies, or to make 
himself understood by them. In speaking of the Portuguese emigrants, Lord 
Howard de Walden said they had been very useful. At first they suffered from 
sickness, but, on recovery, they lived on better food, and worked harder than 
the negroes ; the negroes ultimately, under the force of their example, worked 
much better than before. 


B E R B I C E. 

Henry Barkly, Esq., a Member of Your House, was then examined. Mr. Henry Darkly, Esq. 
Barkly is the proprietor at present of twft. estates in the county of Berbice, **• *’• * 

*in the colony of British Guiana, and he gave a statement, in a tabular form, ~ 

of the results of one of those two estates, at Highbury, which is so perspicuously 
drawn up that it tells the whole tale of Slavery and Emqpcipation in a single 
page, which is here inserted : — 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of N kg ho Labour, Cultivation, and Crop on Plantation Highbury . 


Valuation of 



Compensation 

Awarded. 

Average Income 
for 12 Years, 
ending 31 Dec. 
1838. 

Income, 

1830. 

Deficit, 

1840. 

£. 

£. 

£. 1 

! £ * 

18,555 

5,080 

•i, 104 1 

6-29 


Deficit, 

1841. 



1832, 

Sluvery. 


Contingencies in colony 
Supplies from Great Britain 


Cost of Crop - 



Aveipge crop, three years slavery 
Year of transition - 


Average crop, three years apprenticeship - 

Year of transition - 

Average crop, three years freedom - 

Average cost, three years after immigration 

Average cost last three years, including year 
of drought, 1840 - 


YEARS. 



Cost of 

Production. 

Interest 
on Capital, at 
Six per Cent, on 
80,000 1. 

Price at which 
Sugar was Grown, 
exclusive of 
Charges in Great 
Britain. 

8 *. 8 d. per cwt. 

10*. 4 d. j 

17 *. per cwt. 

C *. Id. per cwt. 

Interest on Ca- 
pital, less Com- 
pensation : 

8*. 2d. 

3 2 *. 3 d. per cwt. 

40*. 3d. per cwt. 

1 5d. 

54*. 8 d. per cwt. 

30 *. 7 d. per cwt. 

13*. 4d. 

43 *. lid. per cwt. 

25*. lOd. per cwt. 

12*. 4 d. 

4 

38 *. 2 d. per cwt. 


Money Wages. 


Negroes. 


Five months of 1838 
1831) 

1840 

1841 



Allowances 
to Labourers in 
the Colony. 


Total 

Cost of Labour. 


£• 

i:o4o 
• 4,248 
4,280 
4,280 


The last three crops 
were more than ave- 
rage crops. 


He explains, that the crop of the last three years was something over an 
average, and this was the sole cause of the apparent reduction in the cost of 
production. The same number of labourers produced a larger crop ; besides 
which, there were more labourers employed on account of the immigration 
that was taking place, and that gave a greater command of Labour to the 
Planters. It was not so much that the nominal rate of wages was lowered, as 
that the Planters got more continuous labour, a labour of a better quality, and 
therefore, practically, the 'cost of labour was somewhat reduced in those years, 

’ though the rate of wages remained the same. He says, in many kinds of 
work on a West Indian estate, such as weeding canes, and turning the soil, it 
depends on whether the work is done faithfully and well ; and in the former 
periods the planter wa& not in a position to insist on its byeing done. In con- 
sequence, however, of 'Emigration, and a better supply of Labour, he was in a 
position of having the work more faithfully executed during the last period. 
He says, that the crop of the last year was quite the largest since Emancipation, 
and he 'made seven hundred hogsheads on his two estates. He is asked if the 
compensation money he got for the slaves compensated him for the loss of the 

* profits 
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profits of the estate ; his answer is, that “ after allowing interest at four per Comparison of the 
cent, upon the compensation money, which I received, I estimate that my loss, iiilEy 

by the Emancipation of the Negroes, amounts to 44,390/. upon that one estate. x»ta«*. 

I ought to hold the 18,850/. of compensation money as an investment against 
the depreciated value of the estate ; and as the estate at that time would have 
sold readily for 00,000/., it is easy for the Committee to form an opinion of what* 
the loss must be ; at the present moment it would be quite impossible to sell 
that or any other estate in the West Indies.” He is asked what the average 
price of his Sugar is ; he answers, “ I had some Sugar valued yesterday by my 
broker in Mincing-lane at 35a-. and 30 s. duty paid; that would be 21s. and 
22s.” He is asked if Sugar has not rather a downward look at this time; he 
answers as follows : — * 

“ I believe so. I have a paragraph which was taken out of a newspaper here, 
being a portion of the city article of ‘ The Times ’ of to-day, which is certainly 
not very flattering. It says, ‘ In the colonial markets during the week there 
has not been the slightest improvement. The importers of several kinds of 
produce have been again compelled to submit to lower prices in order to effect 
sales, which cannot now be accomplished in any case* without a material reduc- 
tion on the ruling prices. The importers of sugar have had to give way 6 d. to* 

1 s. per cwt., and there has been little inclination shown on the part of the 
grocers and refiners to purchase beyond their immediate wants.’ That con- 
trasts very strongly with another part of the city article, which states, ‘ Mer- 
cantile accounts from the Havannah to the 13th of February state that the 
sugar market was not in an active condition, owing to the high pretensions of 
the holders ; only in a few cases, therefore, had transactions taken place, and 
the exports from the beginning of the month had been exceedingly limited. 

Most of the purchases had been for Spain, and the article selected being the 
finest quality, full prices were supported.’ ” 

He is asked if he has not endeavoured to reduce his wages in British Guiana, 
and then gives the following very important information : 

“ My opinion was, when I considered the state of things in British Guiana, 
that the only chance that the planters had was to reduce their wages to a con- 
siderable extent, and upon talking the matter over with most of the leading 
gentlemen out there, I found that 25 per cent, was quite as far as they thought 
it would be prudent to go. I used every exertion in my power to get a reso- 
lution to make an attempt to that extent generally adopted. I left the colony 
too soon to judge what the effect would he. I took the greatest pains upon 
my own estate to explain the reduction of wages to the negroes on both the 
estates, and to state to them the reason of it, and I thought I had succeeded. 

I believed that they would have returned to their work after the holidays at Attempt to reduce 
Christmas, hut from what I have learned since they have not done so ; that is, 
not the native labourers of the* colonies, though the immigrant labourers have 
turned out and have continued the cultivation of the estate for the present. 

1 have here letters by the last mail since my departure from the colony, giving 
jne an account of the attempt to reduch the wages since I left ; they are cer- 
tainly much keas favourable than I expected ; a considerable amount of ill- 
feeling appears to have been excited among the labourers by -the attempt, and 
numerous incendiary fires have occurred. The first letter was sent me with a * 

petition from the planters of Berl^ce generally. It was written by Mr. Laig, Lctte r from an exten- 
who is one of the largest resident proprietors in the West Indies. I believe he 
says, “ Since you left this, things have gradually become worse, and they at this I,r,e or er " c ‘” 
moment wear a most alarming aspect. There is no money in the place to pay 
wages, jind on no estate is there any regular labour going on ; with the excep- 
tion of*a few Coolies and Portuguese, there are tihrdly any labourers who have 
taken the reduced scale of wages, and every day adds to the number of what* I 
fear, we must admit to be incendiary fires. Provisions are becoming scarce; very 
few of the merchants possess the means of importing from America ; and unless 
the banks resumye business, anil make money mora easy for mercantile pur- 
poses, there is no saying how soon we iqay find ourselves in a state of famine. 

So long as the people have enough to eat, they may remain idle, without 
coming to open act® of insubordination ; but if they (Africans, Coolies,, Portu- 
guese, and Creoles,) begin to feel the pinch of hunger, there is no saying to 
what extent of violence they may proceed. 1 have heard of many threatening 

0.32. * 03 speeches 
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speeches made by the people, but as yet there has been no evidence to 
prove any one of the many cases of incendiarism. No one can conceive 
the state of anxiety in which we are now placed ; the loss we must all 
suffer is fearful to contemplate ; but -the danger we are physically placed in 
is the most appalling.” That is a letter from one of the leading planters 
in the colony dated the 25th of January 1848. The accounts from my own 
attorney, who is a gentleman of great respectability, are quite confirmatory 
of that account. He states, “ The immigrants are at work contentedly at the 
reduction you made ; viz., of a ‘ bit’ off each task, and consider the matter quite 
settled ; and until I see more certainty of success elsewhere, I do not think it 
would be wise to disturb them. Jt is a most anxious time. I am inclined to 
think we must assume a more imperative tone ; they are beginning to take it 
for granted that the country is to be their own, in which notion they have been 
confirmed by emissaries from Demcrara urging them to hold out ; and, con- 
sequently, on the West coast they now give out that they will not work at all, 
even if a guilder is offered them ; that they will go to- their own grounds. 1 fear 
the movements of the missionaries rather tend towards the same end, in their 
sefety of tbc whites advocacy of the renting 9ystem.” He says, “ I think the safety of the whites 
of un^o^between the"*, depends very much upon the want of union in the different races of labourers, 
creole and immigrant and I should be glad to see some more Madeiranese, and, if possible, Chinese 
Labourers. coming in ; the Coolies too would always hold by the whites. This is Monday, 

and we hoped the week would have commenced by a return to work ; but I)e 
Vry informs me, there is no work doing at Providence, and none at Everton, 
though at the latter place they have been paid their arrears and offered a 
guilder for increased task." That letter is on the 17th of January 1848. 
Writing on the 2d of February, he says, “ I wish I could send you a report of 
any improvement in affairs here, but there is none, unless the fact of the strike 
being more general and the dearth of money more complete can be considered 
such. We are still holding out for a reduction, and the negroes more obstinate 
than ever. Even on estates where they had been working at the guilder rates 
(as at Canefield and Lochaber), they have struck, and are making common cause 
of it. It is more than a question of wages with them ; there is a had spirit 
abroad amongst them ; they seem resolved to have jtossession of the estates 
themselves, and, are combining together to effect this object." “ You will per- 
eeive by the Governors proclamations, how extensive the fires have beeu in 
Demerara. We have been greatly alarmed in town by the burning of a store 
in the front dam, by which Mr. Hart and his family were ■ within an ace of 
being burnt, to death. The tin 1 was put both in front and behind the house, 
and the destruction was most complete ; nothing whatever saved, not even a 
suit of clothes. Two other attempts were made, but the fire was discovered 
in time ; viz., at O’Donaghue’s and Ferguson’s store. I can hardly suppose 
this fine country is to be given over to the negroes. I am interrupted by the 
entrance of a negro offering to rent Waterloo,” which is an estate belonging to 
a friend of mine. 1 have also one other letter from the manager of my estate, 
which 1 should wish to read, as it shows the actual progress made in the 
reduction of wages. He says, “ 1 cafinot give you any information as regards 
other properties, except that little or nothing has been done' ftn any of them. 
Gomi con.iuct of tbc The symptoms of a turn-out which were visible on your last visit were fully con- 
wfrienu immigrants, firmed in the ensuing week by a general muster of the Africans and Kroomen, 
at the. reduction of 4 d. They evinced a gpod feeling at the same time, and 
commenced to plant provisions at once : thus showing that they were satisfied 
at the change, and endeavouring to make the; best of it by their industry in 
their spare time. This continued until last week, when, unfortunately, the 
money was exhausted ; and as no new eredit has been opened a total .stoppage 
would have taken place had Mr. Winter not sent me up a supply of provisions, 
which I hope will enable me to proceed. On mature consideration, I think it 
was a pity your proposal to the people was not 8 d. instead of 4 d., as l think 
that it might have been carried. In cane cutting 1 am attempting to get 10 
feet for 1 s. 5 d. (instead of 2 s. 1 d. as formerly) with partial success. If 
funds were available to pay them regularly I could effect anything in reason 
•with the immigrants. This will be a reduction of 34 per cent, in cane cutting. 
In evgry other department 4 d. has been faithfully deducted, and you may 
Had conduct of the depend on seeing the result in the pay list. I have not, however, had one creole 

Creeic negroes. at wor /( yet, nor do 1 see the least disposition evinced to accept of the reduced rate. 

' Without 
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Without them we shall soon be in a bad enough state ; for though I may 
manage to make sugar without them, it is only by stopping every other de- 
scription of field work that I can do so. This will soon tell on this year’s 
crop. The people seem to me to have an idea that bp standing out they will soon 
get the estates into their own hands ; and with this in view it is probable their, 
opposition may be protracted. The numerous incendiary fires, and the disposi- 
tion to intimidate the Africans which they have evinced, show that a large 
amount of ill feeling accompanies it. A cargo or two of people would' do more importance of the 
to turn the scale in our favour than anything else. My canes, you art; aware, arri? ^. of B . ear B° <«■ 
are sprouting, and consequently losing sugar daily. I am going to try to tW °° 
grind.” This is the resident manager upon my estate. The former letter was 
from the attorney, who resides in the town. 

Your House will observe, from this statement, the general moral effect of the 
introduction of immigrants int® the colony of British Guiana is far beyond 
the value of the additional labour which they absolutely give to the industry 
of the colony. 

Mr. Barkly, in answer to a question (10795), “The presence of a few 
Africans, Coolies, and Portuguese on this occasion proved the salvation of the 
colon}’ ? ” answers, “ I think entirely ; the Planters themselves attribute the* 
preservation of their lives to it. In one of the letters they say, that the 
different races in the colony is one great cause of the confidence they feel in 
their personal safety. They look on the Portuguese and Coolies as their 
friends in any struggle which might take place, t have always treated the 
moral effects of immigration as being far greater than the actual effects of the 
addition to the labour.” 

Mr. Barkly further states, that by the latest intelligence, the unanimous 
account of all the Planters is, that, not one creole had returned to his work. 

Mr. Barkly then shows the great loss that must necessarily accrue, not only 
Ibis year, but in future years, from this interruption of labour. He is asked, 
if upon a general consideration of matters lie thinks, that should wsiges be 
reduced 25 per cent., sugar could be grown in competition with the slave 
labour sugar r He answers, “ Not with other things remaining the same ; not 
with the present want of continuous good labour and the high charges to which 
we are consequently exposed.” 


CUBA. 

Mr. Barkly having stated that he had been six months in Cuba, the result 
of the inquiries he made was, that Muscovado Sugar in 1842 and 18451 cost Tost of producing 
from 4 l. to til. 10#. in the island of Cuba; and that, in 1841, before the s,,s “ r - 
market price of Foreign Sugar was disturbed by the alteration of the duties 
here, the average price of the three previous years of the quality of Muscovado 
Sugar was about 8 #. a cwt. He assumes, therefore, that if 8 .v. a evvt. was a 
"profitable prieje, the bare cost of production probably could not be more than 
G /. 10 #. a ton. He had information respecting the very besf estate in Cuba, 
on the south side of the island, which produced upwards of 3,000 hogsheads ; 
according to that statement of the expenditure of the estate, the cost of pro- 
duction would appear to be 3 s. 9 it. a cwt., no deduction being made, however, 
for wear and tear of slaves, or anything of that kind, lie thinks, the fairest 
criterion is that which he has set forth, that 8 l. a ton was certainly a lvom- £.8 per top 
ncrating price in Cuba before the demand was disturbed by the change of 
duties Hftere, since that price was sufficient to stimulate a vastly increased 
production. „ 

Mr. Barkly’s evidence on this point is very much corroborated by a Despatch 
which has been laid before Your Committee, addressed by Consul-General consni-neu,. mi 
Crawford, from Havannah, to Viscount Palmerston. # Having been instructed ‘ m " <or ' 1 ' 
to furnish with tile least practicable dcljiy information on the following points, 
with a view to the contemplated inquiry into the disti’ess of the British West 
India Colonies, naively, first the extent and cost of Slave Cultivation in Cuba, Cuba, sugai .iJiiia- 
stating as nearly as may be possible the estimated costs of different* operations t,on 
of cultivation and manufacture of Sugar which make np the total cost to the 
producer ; secondly, whether any, and what proportion of any of the Sugar 
. 0 . 32 . 04 produced 
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produced is raised by Free Labour, working for wages or otherwise ; thirdly, 
the cost of the given quantity of work by Slaves or Freemen at Cuba. 

He writes, that the extent of the cultivation of Sugar in the island of Cuba 
is, at this present time, greater than it ever has been, and it is increasing in 
proportion as the cultivation of Coffee is decreased upon the older and long- 
cultivated portion of the island. He says the expenses of producing Sugar 
and bringing it to market from Havannali, or any other shipping port, amount 
altogether to about 8 s. 9 2d. per cwt., or 8 s. sterling per 100 lbs., exclusive of 
the package. None of the Sugar of this island is produced by Free Labour, 
working for wages, or otherwise. The cost of clearing and planting 33 English 
acres of land is from 300 l. to 360 1. sterling ; the land thus planted generally 
produces, after 15 months, its first crop, 400 boxes of 400 lbs. (about 71 tons.) 
The average of the first 10 years’ produce would be about 300 boxes (about 
54 tons) ; the second 10 years, after its clearing and first planting, yields only 
about 200 boxes of four quintals of Sugar ; consequently new lands are con- 
stantly brought into cultivation, and new estates being formed. If the clear- 
ing and planting can be performed by the slaves of the proprietor without the 
assistance of hired gangs, the cost of raising the Sugars to be brought to 
inarket would not amount to more than 7 s. sterling per 100 lbs., about 
7 s. 8 \d. per cwt. He states, that the price of a good sound middle-ajfed slave 
for Sugar cultivation is from 100/. to 160/. sterling. Five years ago the best 
hand would not have been worth more than 80 l. sterling anywhere on the 
island. He says the average duration of life amongst the slaves does not 
exceed 20 years of labour. The present state of the Sugar cultivation in Cuba 
is prosperous generally, especially to the eastward of Havannah. He says the 
direct taxes upon Sugar are the leasnos, which amount to about 1 s. on the 
1 00 lbs. of Sugar. 

Consul-General Crawford’s statement is confirmed in a remarkable degree by 
a Despatch of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, Messrs. Kennedy and Dalrymple, 
addressed to Viscount Palmerston, and dated Havannali, March 9tl), 184/. 
These Commissioners state, that if the present price of Sugar continue, there 
would he such strong inducements for an extended cultivation, and in con- 
sequence such a demand for labour as would make the slave-dealers and others 
to run all risks whatever to supply it ; the returns afforded the Planters now 
are such as to make us astonished that they do not draw even a greater 
number of persons to engage in its production. To give .an idea of its 
character, we may mention a case, which is notorious, of an estate (one of the 
newest formed,) this estate consisting of about 60 caballeries, or 2,000 acres, 
at a thousand dollars per caballero, may be valued at 60,000 dollars ; the 
buildings and machinery may be valued at another like sum, which is extreme ; 
there are about 400 negroes who were bought two years since, who might have 
been bought one with another at 400 dollars pfcr head ; though, as the owner 
imported them himself from Africa, they perhaps did not cost him one fourth of 
that sum ; estimated value 160,000 dollars of this; land, 60,000 dollars; build- 
ing, 60,000 dollars ; negroes, 1 60,000 dollars ; maintenance of same, and wages 
of overseers, &c. 20,000 dollars ; total, 300,000 dollars. He has this year a 
crop of Sugar amounting to no less than 10,000 boxes, which at 15 dollars 
a box, will give him a return of 1 50,000 dollars ; so that in two years he will 
reimburse more than the whole of the outlay. 

On the last day that Y our Committee sat, Mr. Greene, on his re-examina- 
tion, read an account, dated Havannah, 27th February 1848, arrived by the 
last packet, the “ Dee,” the latest date of any advices from Havannah in this 
country ; it says, e " The merchants here are in the midst of business, shipping 
sugar dag and night, and labour is in great demand ; the harbour is crowded - 
with shipping ; the contrast to our own colonies is great indeed.” 

Writing again on the 9th of April 1847, Her Majesty’s Commissioners at 
Havannah say, “We have the honour to report that we have not heard of any 
vessel having come to any port of this, island during the last month from the 
coast of Africa, neither do we know directly of any one having been dispatched 
intended for slave trade ; but we are credibly informed tjmt no fewer than 
seven have* lately sailed for that purpose and that several others are fitting out. 
The great demand for slaves in the present enormous profits to be derived by the 
cultivation of Sugar will of a certainty induce those parties to encounter every 

risk 
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risk to obtain the labourers, and accordingly a continued vigilance will be 
therefore necessary to defeat their practices as heretofore.” . 

Consul-General Crawford, on the 5th of November last, in a Despatch 
■addressed to Viscount Palmerston, writes : “ In laying before your Lordship 
the copy of a translation of a communication which has just been made by his 
Excellency die Captain-general to the Mixed Court of Justice in relation to the* 
appearance of 106 negroes recently landed from the Coast of Africa, at or near 
to Trinidad on the south side of the island, I have the honour of reporting 
that the cargo is said to have consisted of 230 or 240 in all ; they were till very } ncTet,te of »iav« tr«u> 
young, and many of them were mere children, said to have been brought by “ Cub “‘ 
a schooner or brigantine, which has disappeared, probably sunk or set fire to. 

Thq Governor of Trinidad, Monsieur Heelera da Vila, was implicated in this connivance of the 

criminal and detestable act, so that he was to have been superseded, and aovernorofTnnU#d * 

Brigadier Salas was under orders to relieve him. But Monsieur Heelera de 

Vila having, as it is supposed, been able to satisfy the Captain-General (O’Don- 

nel) that he had not connived at this infraction of the treaty of the Penal 

Law, has been continued in the government of the Trinidad district. 

Mr. Consul Cowper, writing from Pernambuco on the 12th of February 1848, Pernambuco: 
states that the extent of land under sugar cultivation in the province of Per- Sugar cultivation, 
nambuco was upwards of 200 square leagues, and produced during the last 
harvest, ending 30th October 1847, 61,000 tons of sugar, valued at 768,600 ^ 
besides considerable quantities of rum and molasses. Forty thousand slaves Fort y thousand slave* 
were employed in the production of at least 56,000 tons, valued at 706,000 /., eu,p oyt ' 
at a cost to the proprietors of 350,000/., or one-half of the gross produce. 

Mr. Cowper reckons the value of a slave at 450 dollars, and states that free 
labour is cheaper than slave labour in the colony, the wages of men being 
10 Id. per diem, without food; but at the same time he states that very few 
freemen are employed in the province ; that the sugar produced by free labour 
is certainly less than 10 per cent, of the whole production. He says the rela- 
tion of slave to the proprietary bodies is that of absolute subjection ; the law 
even makes an exception against them as regards the punishment of death. 

He says nothing can be more rigorous, nothing more irresponsible than the condition of tbe slave* 
power of the proprietary body over the slave ; his social happiness, his very 8t Pcrulu,,buco - 
existence lie in his master’s hands. Notwithstanding this, both tranquillity 
and security to property exist ; anything to the contrary has no relation to 
slavery, but to political faction fomented by bad government. 

There is a general tax of three per cent, on all land under cultivation, and in 
that light it may be termed as a tax on sugar, but the only direct impost on 
that production is an export of 10 per cent, on an average weekly valuation, 
amounting to Aid. on each case of 50 to 60 arobas, which is 327. English, 
and Id. upon every box of 15 to 20 ditto; id. per barrel of seven to eight 
ditto, and i d. upon a bag of five arobas. 

Mr. Barkly gives his reason#, to which Your Committee would beg leave to 
call your attention, for ascribing the ruinous fall in the price of sugar at the 
present time to other causes than thosfc of the monetary crisis. 

“ 10822. You are not induced by LordGrey’s despatch of the 22d of Decem- 


Der 1847 to ascribe the fall in the p$ice of sugar to the same causes that have 
reduced the prices of other things ? — I have already ascribe^ part of the de- Mr. Barkly’s reasons 
“cline to other causes. I think more than half of the decline certainly was Jj° r of ifritfth* 
attributable to the excessive importation of foreign sugar last year. With plantation su^nr in the 
respect to the fall upon two other Srticles which has been insisted upon, I have ®“£ y “ ll “ 
seen a speech of Sir Charles Wood, in which I see he insists, as well as Lord 
Grey, upon the fall in the prices of ottier articles which he adduces as jpeing 
equal to the fall in sugar. That struck me as not quite a candid line of argu- 
ment, tfecause neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor Lord Grey can 


Euglhsli murkot to the 
monetary crisis. 


imagine that it w&s produced by the same famine and causes which produced 
the decline in sugar, and if not it does not bear upon the question at all. 
Neither of them supposes that sugar will recover its price ; they must’be aware 
that one of the objects of the admission of slave sugar was to reduce the price. 
I think Sir Charfes Wood mentioned sago, rice, anci indigo ; the two first, as 
every one will see, I think, formed part of the food question. There was a 
scarcity and a high.price of corn, and an over-importation of rice, and such an 
insignificant article as sago ; afterwards we had a lower price of corn, and the 
price of those articles fell very rapidly. Then, with respect to indigo, at first 
0.32. • P sight 
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sight that does not appear so easy to understand ; but as Lord Grey has again 
insisted upon that fall in the price of indigo, I have been rather led to look 
into the circumstances of the case, and 1 find that last year the importation of 
indigo was more than in previous years ; there was an increase, I think, of 
2,000 or 3,000 cwt. over the importation of previous years. 

, “10823. On an importation of about 71,000 cwt.? — Yes, there was an 

increase of 2,849 cwt. on an importation of 71,000 cwt., and at the same time 
there were causes in operation which reduced the consumption of indigo, 
especially the falling-off in our cotton manufacture. Owing to the general 
distress of the country, and the high price of cotton, the consumption of cot- 
ton last year was very much less, and therefore the consumption of indigo for 
dying cotton would fall off ; cotton fell off from 30,060 bags a week to 22,000 
bags per week last year ; and there is also this remarkable fact in connexion 
with it, that that fall is nearly made up at the present time, and the price is 
expected to be quite as high as it was at the next quarterly sale. 

“ 10824. The price of indigo, it appears, only fell five per cent., including the 
losses on both sides of the water ? — There was some evidence to that effect, I 
believe, given by a gentleman who understood the question, Mr. Alexander. 
It is expected that at the next quarterly sale the price will be as high again as 
it was previous to the reduction ; that certainly is not the case with sugar. 

“ 10825. That is in the face of an increased supply and a reduced demand? 
-Yes. 

“ 10826. Whereas the case of sugar is just the converse of that: - Yes ; the 
supply was not quite equal to the demand. 

“ 10827. Which demand has been very much increased in the vear 1847 ? 
— Yes. 

“ 10828. That is to say, the supply of British sugar has not been equal to the 
demand ; but the market has been inundated by a supply of foreign sugar, 
under the Bill of 1 846 ? — 1 think so, certainly ; under that Bill, and also under 
the operation of other causes which 1 fear will still continue. One of the 
effects of that Bill was to send a large part of the sugar trade to this country. 
Last year, unfortunately, from the state of money matters on the Continent, 
there were not the same facilities for getting rid of that extra supply ; there 
was no credit, and no means of buying sugar for exportation, therefore it had 
a worse effect than it otherwise would have had upon the prices here. 1 am 
afraid that will be repeated this year, in consequence of the disturbances 
which have recently occurred in Europe. Want of confidence will induce the 
planters of Cuba to send almost all their sugar here ; both those which are 
bought by agents in Europe, and those shipped by planters, will almost all 
come here ; and there will be no vent for them, on account of the decline of 
credit on the continent of Europe ; and we shall be again inundated by an 
immense supply of sugar. 

“ 10829. not there a still more self evident? proof that it is the Act of 1846 
which has reduced the price of British colonial sugar, in the circumstance that 
foreign sugar has maintained its price while British sugar has fallen 12 l. a ton ? 
— Yes ; I think that is quite a conclusive argument upon the subject, because 
the price of foreign sugar, before the alteration in the duties J>y the Bill in 
1 846 was known, was almost the same as it is now, while our prices have been 
reduced about 1 2 /. a ton. I think it is only fair that every party should 
admit that the fall in price has been induced by the Act of 1846, and that it 
was really intended that the price should be 1 so reduced.” 

Mr. Barkly also observes, in answer, to Lord Grey’s despatch of December 
1847 x i« which he sets forth that Parlidment has gone far in doing all that can 
be done, by well-considered measures, to mitigate the distress of the colony ; 
and that with this view Parliament has already relieved the West* Indian 
Planter and Merchants of a charge which was set forth by th/;m to be equiva- 
lent to 5 s. a cwt. on the production of Sugar, by removing the restrictions 
Fallacy of ever imagin- on the colonial trade in the United States. He does not apprehend, that by 
blfs-fvcd 1 ^ foe’ trade ^ ree tra ^ e * n lumber and. provisions, he has derived a benefit in cheapening 
kto^r’Indpr^* 118 the supplies equal to 5$. a cwt. or to (anything like it. And he gives a con- 
'* isio " 8 - elusive reason for so saying, inasmuch as his supplies, of every description, 

do not amount to more than As. Ad. a cwt., and that they are not all Ameri- 
can supplies ; they include coals, repairs of machinery, and manufactures of 
all sorts, mostly sent from England. He is asked if previous to Emancipation 

• the 
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the British colonies were not able to grow Sugar as cheap as the slave colo- 
nies ; he answers, that he thinks he has shown that by the evidence he gave to 
a Committee which sat in 1842. On his estate Sugar was grown at the rate 
of 6 s. a cwt. up to the end of the apprenticeship ; and in his opinion, taking 
the average of foreign countries, they cannot produce Sugars cheaper than 
that now. Speaking of the soil and climate of the colonies with which he is 
acquainted (namely, British Guiana and Trinidad), he says, he thinks they are 
more favourable for growing Sugar than any other countries in the world. 
He does not think that any country in the world has the same advantages that 
British Guiana has in producing Sugar cheaply, from the level nature of the 
country, the universal facility of communication by water, the great average 
fertility of the soil, also of the climate. They have two rainy seasons in 
Guiana, which is a great advantage ; it is the want of that, which, he imagines, 
raises the cost of production so much in India. Trinidad has more fertile 
soil in parts than is to be found in any part of the world. He should think 
the southerly part of Trinidad is the finest country in the world for Sugar cul- 
tivation. 

They have a depth of 1 8 feet of alluvial and decayed vegetable matter, but 
the average fertility of Trinidad is not greater than that of Guiana. 

lie is asked if, as far as his observation goes, the British Planters have not 
readily adopted all improvements in machinery and agricultural implements 
that suggest themselves. He answers, “ I think they have been doing so for 
years past. They have seen that their only chance of safety under the compe- 
tition to which they have been greatly exposed, first with India, then with 
free-labour countries, then slave colonies, consisted in improving the process 
of manufactures, diminishing the quantity of manual labour required in pro- 
ducing Sugar.” 

He says he has always seen even too great a disposition in the managers 
of estates to go to expense in introducing improvements of that kind before 
they have been fairly tested. I think the quantity of machinery, and the 
number of patents and inventions tried in the. West Indies, is quite extraordi- 
nary. He tells the Committee that his plant is equal to a far larger produc- 
tion than he is able to find labour to meet. it. That it was producing between 
GOO and 700 hogsheads up to the period of Emancipation, and therefore it 
would take off double the crop it is doing at present. He is asked if, as far 
as his observation? goes, the estates of residents in England are worse culti- 
vated, and have less energy, less capital applied to them, than the estates of 
those who are resident. He answers, “ that he thinks, certainly they are jiot ; 
that the estates of absentees are better cultivated, because, generally speaking, 
they are possessed of more capital ; and the great question during the last few 
years, has* been the expenditure of capital. The estates have not supported 
themselves, and therefore the resident proprietors have not been in a position 
to keep up the cultivation so high as. many absentees. He docs not think 
absenteeism is one of the causes that cai^ be brought forward for the distress 
of the West Indies.” 


SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR IN PORTO RICO. 

• • 

Your Committee submit an extract from a statement of Mr. Overmann, a 
planter, resident in Porto Rico, as to the growth of sugar in that island, com- 
municated by the Colonial Office : — 

“ The island of Porto Rico has about 400,000 inhabitants, of which 45,000 
are slaves. There are 400 sugar estates worked, I should say by about 20,000 
negroes, and they make 100,000 hhds. oL sugar, which is yet manufactured in 
. the most common way by cattle mills, and 1 do not think there are more than 
20 steam-mills in the # island. 

“ They have likewise only few wind, and still less water mills. The larger 
estates can make sugar at about 60 to 75 cts. per 100 lbs. (24’. 9d. to 3s. 7 d. 
a cwt.) taking, of course, the amount for the molasses and rum (if they make 
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any) against part of the expenses ; but smaller estates, with perhaps not suffi* 
cient lands, or badly conducted, cannot do it at less than 1 & to 2 dollars 
(6 s. 10 A d. to 9 s. 3 $ d, per cwt.), as there are many expenses, which weigh 
heavier on smaller estates ; but, of course, much depends on the situation of 
the estate and the fertility of the soil, and the manner in which it is taken care 
of, the canes requiring to be kept very clean of weeds and grass. 

“ An estate of 360 acres of canes will generally have about 300 acres to be 
cut, and they will yield — • 




Dollars. 

• 

Dollars. 

Sterling. 

“ 1 , 000,000 lbs. sugar at 3 dollars ( 14 $. 2 d. per cwt.) 

m m 

30,000 

£. 6,250 - 

80,000 gallons molasses, 12 cts. ((> tl.) 

- 

- 

9,000 

, 1,875 - 

Gross Crop 

- 

* 

39,000 

8,025 - 

The expenses would be about the following — 





Salary for manager - 

- 

1,000 



2 overseers 

- 

1,000 



1,000 hhds., three dollars - 

- 

3,000 



Maintenance of 120 negroes (slaves) 

- 

7,000 



Repairing of buildings - 

- 

1,000 



Doctor’s fee - 

- | 

300 



Cane-cutting - 

- 

800 



Unforeseen expenses - 

- 

500 






14,500 

3,020 10 

Would leave - 

- 

- - - t. 

2 .'), 001 ) 

£. 5,208 0 


which would give a very good interest on the money invested. The slave 
population is decreasing in Porto Rico about one to one and a half a year, owing 
to the groat scarcity of women ; the proportion of men to women is about three 
to one. Another thing which I have omitted to observe is, that it depends 
very much when the canes ought to be out, as if they are cut one month too 
soon or one month too late they will yield from 20 to 25 '/. less sugar. This is 
a very essential point ; a new manager on an estate, even if he is perhaps a man 
of better knowledge than the former one, will very likely,*' by taking off the 
first crop, make a difference of 12 to 15 % in the quantity of sugar the other 
would have produced, to the disadvantage of the owner. I have seen cane fields 
in wet lands which were not cut in time, and which were only cut after the 
rains commenced, and they only produced one half of that which they would 
have given a month sooner, as the juice of tjje cane became very watery, and 
would, in some instances, not even granulate. As on a large estate all canes 
cannot he cut when they ought to 4)c, very much is lost in this way by the 
owner ; but that is a thing that cajinot be helped. It has been observed in 
Porto Rico that those canes cut from February till May yield about 15 to 20-% 
more than those cut in January and June or later. It is, ftferefore, a great 
advantage if an estate can take off the crop in the months mentioned.” 


DEMERARA. 

Thomas Naghten, esq., proprietor in Demerara, and a West India merchant, 
who, and his father before him, had been in possession of their estates for 
30 years, put in this tabular statemetit of the results of the cultivation of their 
three estates in the colony of British Guiana, during slavery, apprenticeship,* 
and freedom, exclusive of interest in capital : — • 
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STATEMENT of tlie Results of the Cultivation of Three Sugar Estates, situated In the Colony of Britiih Guiana, during 'slavbrv. 

Apprenticeship, and Freedom (exclusive of Interest on Capital). 


SLAVERY. 


— 

Ilhds. 

of 

Sugar. 

5N Fle: 
I 450 
• 450 
| 520 
000 

Net Weight 
of 

Sugar. 

Total 

Expenses. 

Gross Amount 
Received 
for Crop. 

Proceeds 

of 

Sugar. 

Other Proceeds, 
including Rum 
and Molasses. 

Cost of 
Producing 
Sugar. 

Net 

Revenue. 

Plantation Goldi 
1820 

1820 

1827 

1828 

Plantation Canei 
1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

Plantation Colu; 
1825 

1820 - 
1827 

182S 

Total Result of thel 
Three Ksiates for Four [ 
Years (Slavery) -J j 

; • 

Cwt. qrst. lbs. 

BCE : 

0,091 0 20 

0,102 3 7 
7,190 0 0 
8,120 2 25 

£• d. 

4,000 15 - 
4,003 17 8 
5,111*15 - 
5,478 17 4 

£. 1. d. 

12,108 12 0 
10,107 10 5 
13,133 3 4 
11,231 12 1 

£. s. d . 

7,843 10 10 
0,530 7 4 
0,314 18 0 
8,414 11 11 

£. s . d. 

4,204 12 8 
3,571 9 l 
3,8)8 4 7 
2,817 - 2 

£. s. cl 

\ About 4 s. J 

j per cwt. 

£. $. a. 

7,408 17 0 
5,443 18 » 
8,021 8 4 
5,752 14 9 

2,020 

27,510 3 2 

10,054 5 - 

40,581 4 4 

32,100 17 10 

14,471 6 0 

5,482 18 0 

20,020 10 4 

? IELD8 

570 

550 

550 

582 

8,581 1 15 

8,157 0 4 
• 8,270 3 23 
7^)35 0 4 

0,117 6 11 
5,934 0 0 
4,185 2 10 
5,189 11 10 

14,758 2 7 
12,(41 5 - 

14,1)30 11 10 
12,637 15 4 

11.011 0 5 
0,725 0 10 
11,615 10 6 
0,093 1.10 

1 ========= 

2.84G 10 2 
2,915 18 2 
3,314 12 4 
2,044 13 G 

1 About f 

V5*. 11</. per ; 
j cwt. 1 

8,040 15 8 
0,700 15 G 
10,745 9 - 
7,448 3 G 

2,202 

32,044 1 18 

21,420 11 1 

54,007 14 0 

43,245 14 7 

11,722 - 2 

9,704 10 11 

33,541 3 8 

Mill A : * 

405 

450 

500 

447 

5,732 3 0 
5,872 1 14 
0,772 3 20 
0,232 1 8 

3,338 12 - 
4,740 5 - 
4,079 4 10 
4,408 4 10 

0,437 5 8 
8,342 3 5 
11,228 10 - 
0,551 7 10 

7,010 15 5 
0,722 19 0 
9,445 7 4 
7,872 19 4 

1,520 10 3 
1,619 3 11 
1,783 8 8 
1,078 8 0 

1 About f 
V 8 1. 2 (1. per < 

J ent l 

• 

0,096 13 8 
3,502 18 & 
7,149 11 2 

5,083 3 - 

1,832 

24,010 1 23 

10,035 0 8 

38,550 12 11 

31,952 1 7 

0,G07 11 4 , 

10,027 15 4 

21,924 0 3 

1 0,054 

I 1 

8.5,071 2 15 

1 

58,010 2 0 j 

140,108 IS - 

107,307 14 - 

1 

32,800 18 - 

25,215 4 9 

82,092 t) » 

Average Annual") 
Result of the Three V 
Estates - - -J 

1,514 

21,207 3 18 

14,504 - 8 

35,027 3 - 

20,826 18 6 

84100 4 0 

0,303 10 2 
[about Os. p* cwt. 

20,523 2 4 


APPRENTICESHIP. 
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Mr. Naghten stated to the Committee that his father gave 105,000/. for the 
Plantation Cane Fields Estate. 

Mr. Naghten was asked whether the position of the slave and his master had 
not been entirely reversed by the emancipation of the former, and the labourer 
now become the master of the planter ? He answers, “ In a tropical climate 
like that of British Guiana, he is entirely our master.” He is then asked the 
following questions, to which he gives his answers, upon the possibility of im- 
provement in the economy of labour in British Guiana by the introduction of 
drainage, with ploughs and cattle instead of manual labour : “ I am one of those 
parties who do not think that we can introduce the plough to any extent in 
Demerara ; we are obliged to intersect the land with small drains, and the cattle 
tread them in, and tumble clown ; unless we had tile drainage we could not use 
the plough, which I do not think to be practicable at the present moment.” 

“ 8827. Hoes not the rain fall in enormous quantities in that country at 
times, sometimes something like six, or eight, or ten inches in a month ? — It is 
enormous ; I believe as much as in any part of the world ; we are beneath the 
level of the sea, therefore we have no fall to take off the rain except at half-tide, 
and if we had under- drainage it ivould require machinery to take it off." 

He is afterwards asked if he would go on with the cultivation of his estate if 
he could obtain an average long price of 42 s. a cwt., equal at the present duty 
to 28 s. ? He answers, “ I should go on with my estates if 1 got 42 s. a cwt., if I 
could hope for more labour. It would not answer my purpose, however, to go 
and lay out more capital to carry it on.” With respect to the price of labour, 
he says, “ During apprenticeship we had what was called a 7 i hours’ task, but it 
was what the labourers did in four hours ; for that we have given them, varying 
at different periods, from Is. Ad. to 2 s. 1 d. In cane-cutting a man will, if he 
chooses, make a dollar a day, that is 45. 2d." He is asked to what extent wages 
have been reduced now, and his answer is, “ We have only proposed to reduce 
them ; we have not effected it. By the last, accounts, 1 6 Sugar estates with 
which we are connected were at a stand still ; on my own estates we had not 
done any work for six weeks when the last mail left.” 

“ 8832. Then, in fact, the cultivation is abandoned ? — It is temporarily aban- 
doned. 

“ 8833. Will there be no crop next year ? — I hope I shall take no crop off 
unless the negro takes lower wages ; it will be better for me to abandon my 
estate than to go on paying at the rate l have been paying ; in fact, I have 
instructed my attorney to give no more wages at the previous rates.” 

He is asked what reduction it is that he has pressed upon his agent. He 
says, “ A reduction of about 30 per cent. I have the statement of an estateior 
which I am the merchant : it is one of the finest in British Guiana, and it has 
comparatively plenty of labour. The estates vary very much in British Guiana. 
This is an estate situate upon the east coast of Demerara, and is one of the 
finest estates in British Guiana ; ft has a good soil, and has always enjoyed a 
plentiful command of capital. The crop .last year was 690 hogsheads of sugar 
and 500 puncheons of rum, which at the present price would be about 14,000/. ; 
th^ expenses of the past year were 13,33d/. This I believe to be as fine an 
estate as there is In' British Guiana.. It shows that under present circumstances 
it just makes its way.” * 

“ 8835. Can that estate continue to be cultivated ? — Unless the negro comes 
down in his demands and takes a lower rate of wages, I suppose it will not. 

“ 8836. What ought that estate to have returned at the prices of the last few 
years ? — If it had had the prices of last year there would have been a clear 
revenue of upwards of 14,000 /. But for the Act of 1846, the prices continuing 
what thevjyere, it would have yielded that.” , 

He hAnen asked, and gives answers to the following questions : — 

“ 8843. What would you pay per head for Africans if they were apprenticed 
to you for five years ; would you be glad, if they were apprenticed to you for 
five years, to be at the expense of 10 1. a head for men and women ? — I should 
be very happy to pa]»the expense o*f 10 l. a head, if I had the certainty that I 
could have their continuous labour for five years. 

* “ 8844. Would you be willing to import as many women as men at the rate 
of 10 1 . a head ? — Yes ;»I do not object to women. 

“ 8845. The fact is that the women work as well as the n)en, do not they ? — 
They do sometimes 5 they cut canes better ; thfey cut them closer. 
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“ 8846. Do you know Messrs. Booker, Brothers».& Co. ?— They are merchants 
in Demerara. 

8847. You have before you a letter addressed by them to Messrs. Moss ? — 

Yes. 

“ 8848. Will you read it? — ‘ Gentlemen : As the * Spencer’ starts to-morrow, 
we enclose a bill lading of your shipment by her ; it would have been much more, 
but a large mud bank having formed in front of Anna Regina, the boat could 
only bring up a small load. We have been informed to-day that every labourer 
on the estate had struck, and left the copper wall full of liquor ; this is the case 
with every estate almost in the country, and a most deplorable one it is.’ That 
is just die same character as my letters are by the last mail. 

u 8849. That is tantamount to the ruin of the colony ? — If it continues. 

“ 8850. If the liquor is kept in the copper wall 24 hours, or, at all events, for 
48 hours, it is spoilt, is not it ? — It would all sour. , 

“ 8851. And that is one of the powers whifeh the negro labourer has over his 
master, that he knows perfectly well that the master cannot hold out against 
him, because if he is making sugar, to leave the liquor 48 hours will ruin die 
whole crop ? — Yes ; but it is not an every-day circumstance their leaving the 
liquor on the copper wall ; that is an extreme circumstance. I frequently get 
out a gang to cut canes ; I get the canes to the mill-door, and then I cannot 
get labourers to grind them, and the canes will rot at the mill-door. Those 
are the disadvantages under which we work now. We are quite at their mercy. 
I cannot weed my canes when they should be weeded ; I cannot cut them when 
they ought to be cut, and I cannot plant when I ought to plant. In most parts 
of the colony we are obliged to take two or three days to cut the canes, and 
sometimes it happens, after you have done all that, they will rot at the mill- 
door.” 

He is asked afterwards if the taxation of Demerara is not very heavy, and if 
the colonial expenditure has not very much increased ? To which he answers, 
that the colonial expenditure has very much increased. He thinks the in- 
crease has been about a million of dollars, as far as his recollection goes since 
1825, and that that increase of a million of dollars was from about 25,000 1 . 
He is then asked if the profits of the planters have not simultaneously fallen off 
about 75 per cent. ? To which he answers, “ I have fallen off from an income 
of 20,000 Z. to nothing.” He is then asked if he does not think that if all the 
officers of Government, beginning at the head, were to be reduced at the rate 
of about 30 per cent, in their salaries, that would have some effect in the way 
of example upon the labourers, making them more willing to submit to 
reduction ? He answers, “ I think it would have a good moral effect.” Again 
he says, “ It would have a good moral effect upon the negro ; it would con- 
vince him that it was not the proprietor that was attempting to coerce him.” 
A most ominous corroboration is given of the solidity of this* opinion of 
Mr. Naghten’s in one of the last Despatches from Governor Light to Earl 
Grey ; it is dated Government Housp, Demerara, 1 4th of February 1 848, in 
which the Governor says, “ In paragraph 5, allusion is made to the cessation 
from labour by the Creoles. I am sorry to say that, although tranquil, £his 
cessation from labour continues. Paragraph 6 alludes to the fires. There 
were six in the month of January, the last on the 31st $ happily none have 
been reported in this month. Paragraph 7 alludes to the temper of the Creoles 
being soured. I am of opinion that 4 very large proportion op the 
Creoles have a different feeling towards the Planters and 
Government to that which toby had four or five years ago, but 

TftlS HAS ARISEN FROM OTHER CAUSES THAN THAT OF LOW-PRICED 
LABOUR. It TS NOT AJ ALL UNCOMMON FOR REMARKS, NgT OP THE 
, Cl VILEST KIND, BEING MADE BY GROUPS OF CREOLES ON MEETliVC CAR- 
RIAGES AND HORSES OF OFFICIAL MEN, TO THE EFFECT THAT THEY, THE 

people, were taxed to pay such luxuries.” Enclosed in that same 
Despatch came a Petition of the Proprietary Body, and others dependent on 
the successful cultivation of the Plantations in British Guiana. They too say 
in that Petition, .* 

'‘‘"It is atrful to contemplate the state of this fine colony at this eventful 
crisis; the temper of the labourers is soured, and they feel acutely the compe- 
tition' to which the .produce of their labour has been exposed with that of slaves. 
But your'petitioners have no Means of shielding.them from this disadvantage, 

although 
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although willing to share with them even more than their fair portion of the evils 
it has entailed, until, by respectful representations, they may be palliated or 
entirely removed, through the wisdom of the British Parliament. But in the 
attempt to secure the temporary co-operation and submission to patient endur- 
ance of the, labouring population, and to uphold the cultivation of the colony, 
your petitioners have entirely failed ; the plantations are now , during the present 
rainy weather, fast running to waste, and this at a time when labour is most re- 
quired to keep the cane cultivation free of grass, for the purpose of procuring _ 
return from the soil. 

“ Your petitioners arc paralysed sit this state of things, unparalleled in the 
annals of the colony. They see their distresses and difficulties daily augmenting, 
and without the power, by any exertions of their own (of the want of which 
they have often been unjustly accused by parties ignorant of the nature of their 
trials) to help themselves ; ' for if your petitioners cease to cultivate their 
estates, they become valueless and /uu to waste. On the other hand, if they 
continue to cultivate them uvder present circumstances, they must do so with 
the certainty of loss ; a fact which is known to capitalists, who consequently 
have effectually put it beyond the power of parties to carry into practice ; so 
that whijpt the struggle? to produce a better state of things is maintained, the 
plantations are sinking into decay. 

“Your petitioners feel constrained to state to Your Honourable House, that 
if relief be not speedily extended, besides a ruined proprietary body there will 
be a discontented labouring population pervading the once flourishing and pro- 
ductive province of British Guiana ; its civil and religious institutions must 
disappear as the inevitable consequence, and the emancipated race relapse into 
a state of barbarism, which, in the course of time, may assume a character of 
antagonism and rapine.” 

These Petitioners commence their Petition with the expression of the following 
sentiments : — 

“ Respectfully showeth, 

“ That only a very short time has elapsed since your petitioners and others 
of their fellow colonists addressed j our Honourable 1 louse by petition, setting 
forth the distress which pressed so heavily upon them, and threatened to 
involve them and the colony at large in ruin, unless their prayer for remedial 
measures was promptly granted by the British Parliament. 

“ That since the said petition was forwarded for presentation to your 
Honourable House the state of the, colony has become highly alarming, and 
your petitioners emphatically declare portends, at no distant period, a disso- 
lution of the bonds by which society is held together. 

“ That your petitioners felt, that whilst they had in their petition claimed 
the support of Parliament to allot iate their sufferings, it was nevertheless 
incumbent on themselves to endeavour, by an equitable mode of proceeding 
towards the agricultural peasantry,* still further to lessen the cost of produc- 
tion, in order to palliate in some measure the disadvantage of their position in 
having to compete, for the present, with the staple products of slave labour. 

“ Jl'hat with this object in view, your petitioners commenced with diminishing 
the salaries of the ntaff of the plantations, which, being composed of persons 
sensible of the distressed condition of their employers, willingly acquiesced in the 
measure as one of paramount necessity ; and, following up this course of pro- 
ceeding, proposed to the agricultural population a reduced scale of wages for 
the tasks hitherto performed, or a continuation of the old rates of remuneration 
for an increased quantity of work, based upon the tariff sanctioned by the late 
governor. Sir J. C. Smith, for seven hours and a half per day. • 

That although your petitioners have, at a vast expense, brought into use 
every afapiscricable auxiliary power to manual labour feliich mechanical inven- 
tion or science could suggest, short of thorough drainage and the use of the 
plough (the latter being altogether dependent in this colony upon the qpstly 
introduction of the former), and notwithstanding several of the manufacturing 
operations are rendered less laborious by the use of some of those mechanical 
powers to the persons employed about the S^jgar works, and also , notwithstand- 
ing the wages offered by your jtetiiioners are still beyond what the present prices 
of sugar and other staple products in the home markets warrant, your peti- 
tioners regret to say that their offers have been met by the labourers with a decided 
refusal, and at this moment an almost total cessation from field labour has 

0.32. -Q, taken 
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Governor Light, 
18 February 1848. 


Offers made to labour- 


taken place. The few estates which have any field or manufacturing opera- 
tions going, on, procure it only from immigrant Portuguese and Coolies, together 
with a few of the staff of the properties ; and even they are performing it 
irregularly, under fear of encountering the hostility of the creole population, 
who are systematically practising a course of intimidation. 

“ That since the Christmas just passed several fires have taken place of 
megass logies, whereby those costly and indispensable buildings have, with 
their large stocks of fuel for manufacturing the product of the estates, been 
entirely consumed ; and from the fact of no manufacturing operations being 
carrying on at the time on any of the estates where the fires have occurred, 
and also the remarkable circumstance of their tajeing place at such a* crisis as 
the present, and in such unparalleled rapid succession, as well as from other 
circumstances elicited through magisterial investigation, there is little doubt of 
their being the work of incendiarism.” % 

The last Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated the 18th Feb- 
ruary, states, 

“ I am sorry to say there is a continuance of cessation from labour by the 
great majority ; whatever work is done, is by the immigrants. 

“ In some parts of the country I have understood that offers have been made 
pr»' to take off Tie to the labourers for taking off the standing crops at half produce, but without 
produce rejected? Lalf effect ; though in Leguan, River Essequibo, several estates have been given over 
to the negroes on a trial of the Metairie system. Many estates are in arrear of 
wages, but the labourers do not apply for redress to the stipendiary magistrates, 
and therefore these are happily spared from adding to the embarrassments of 
• the planters by summary processes. 

“The creoles are everywhere peaceable, which, after the repetition of incen- 
diarism of last month, 1 did not expect.” 

On the 18th of January preceding, Governor Light had enclosed to Earl 
Grey a Memorial of certain Inhabitants of British Guiana, addressed to himself, 
and to the Court of Policy of British Guiana, in which these memorable para- 
graphs appear : — ' 

'“The ruinous effects and result of this unequal competition are manifested 
in the aggravated distress which has already overtaken the proprietary body, 
its consequent action on the mercantile interests, and which must now speedily 
extend to and overwhelm every other class of the inhabitants. It is a mourn- 
ful truth that notwithstanding the colong has been blessed with an abundant crop 
for the past year , the position of British Guiana is now absolutely worse than it 
was at the close of 1846, even though the crop of that year was seriously affected 
by the drought of the year preceding . 

“ That a vast amount of expenditure has been incurred to renovate the 
cultivation and produce the crop of the year just passed ; and even with the 
colony in a more dis- increased returns from the soil, the embarrassments of the proprietary body 
— sufferin™ from ^ avc been augmented through the ruinous* depreciation of their produce, thus 
the dispensation of n™ leaving them and the colony at largp in a more- disastrous condition than whilst 
>me Providence. suffering from the dispensation of Divine Providence ." 

Again, on the same day, Governor Light addresses a Despatch, mqjked 
“ Private,” of which these are the Extracts given : — • • 


Memorial of inhabit- 
ants, nddrrssetl to 
the Court of Policy. 


“RETURN of Plantations on which Fires have occurred since the 81st December 1847. 


Name of 
Plantation. 

District, j 

County. 

Date of Fire. 

• 

/ Property Destroyed. 

Opinion of Stipendiary Magistrate 
of the District. 

Palmyra - 

• 

• 

(F.) 

« 

Essequibo - 

1 January 

/ 

Two megass logies - 

- - The Act of an incendiary, almost 
certain; the police traces of ft 

fugitive negro. ^ 

Montrose 

(B.) 

• 

Demerara - 

18 

- - An entire range of 
megass logies* 

- - Idem, — In the middle of the day, 
in three different places at once. 

Lusignan 

• 

(B.) 

Dcmerara - 

t 

i 

[• 

i 

V 

16 — - 

• 

-Overseers dwelling- 
house. 

• 

• 

• - Idem.— kt night found on fire at 
difforent pfirts, to the great danger of 
the lives of the inmates, who lost every- 
thing j and one most seriously hur» in 
escape iq his shirt. 


4t A tnost rigid inquiry is no w in progress, H* Z.” 


In 
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In the Same Despatch Governor Light incloses a copy of his Proclamation, 

In the preamble of which will be found these words : “ And whereas, from the ^^YheiabouiSi 
evidence already obtained, there is every reason to believe that these occurrences ° * • * onr ®”‘ 
are not accidental, but the result of toilful and deliberate design, and connected 
with some plan or combination* for the general destruction of plantation property 
throughout the colony." . In the same Proclamation this appeal is made to the 
negro peasantry: ** How can you expect the same rate of Wages as Hoptoad’ of sugar 
USUAL FOB MANUFACTURING A HOGSHEAD OF SUGAR, WHEN THAT W«ICB wiu nc\ new 

LATELY SOLD FQR 100 DOLLARS'* (20/. 16*. 8 d.) “WILL NOT NOW BRING bring 60. 

50 ?” (10/. 8s. Ad.) 

Mr. Barkly is corroborated in a remarkable manner upon this point by 
Dr. Ranken, the Agent of the Colony, deputed by the colony of Demerara 
to represent the grievances of that colony to Your Committee. 

Dr. Ranketi, in answer to a question, produced to the Committee a Paper Dr - ttanlcen. 
showing the number of mortgages executed in the colony on estates, from 
the year 1838 to 184/, inclusive. Of these 98 appeared to be mortgaged by ... . 
resident proprietors, and only 16 by non-resident proprietors; 114 estates in mum of the diatrmcf 
all; and the sum for which they were mortgaged is 1,006,783/. Thus he of Britbh Gui “»- , 

states that there are altogether in the colony 220 sugar estates, and that 
there is no doubt that the non-resident proprietors are the most prosperous 
in Demerara. He accounts for this by saying, that it is because they have 
more capital than the residents, and are able to avail 4 hern selves of any 
improvements which might take place. If there is money required for the 
purpose of pushing the estate in any way, it is to be had. Money is often 
wanted by the poor classes of the resident proprietors, and they cannot get it. 

That is not the case with an estate of a non-resident proprietor. 

Called upon to state the remedies lie would propose for the present dis- 
tress of the British West Indies, Mr. Barkly stated that his own feeling was Remedial 
there must be a protection for the next, two years, and that nothing less than bmSjv? by Mr ' 
the amount of 10 a. would be sufficient to induce the capitalist here to support i B t. Two years* pro- 
the cultivation of the West Indies; that it would be quite two years before wctionofio*.; 
any reduction in the cost of growing their sugar could be made by the importa- 
tion of fresh labour ; if sugar could be raised 4 j. a cwt. more by bringing the 
duty to 10 a., many estates would be carried on, but he thought it would be 
very unwise to give that protection for an extended period to the Colonies. 

He gave his reasons for these opinions at great length, and Your Committee a j extended period 
beg to refer you to them as given in Mr. Barkly’s very able evidence; but the ° proUl<:tio “ unwl5e ' 
opinion was generally founded on the idea that a longer period of protection 
than a period of two years would induce the labourer to ask, and the planters 
to give higher wages. The summary of his argument was, that if the price of 
sugar were raised 10 a. a cwt. by a protection of 10 a. for ten years, the 
labourers wduld put the difference in their pockets ; but that if they under- 
stood that the protection was to be for no longer a period than two years, then Suppos'd reasoning 
the labourer would submit to a reduction, of wages and the planter would gain ofu * 9labour “ rs - 
the difference ; but that if a protection of 10 a. were not given for two years, the 
estates would go altogether out of cultivation. Mr. barkly also required that 
they should be pfrAitted to refine Sugar in this country in bond for home con- Jnn«,«,‘ r n„n'A. UP ‘* 
sumption, or if he thought better to bring his produce over in the*State of cane- 
juice, or concrete, on payment of an equitable duty, that all impediments to the 
importation of free labourers, and the**estrictions on contracts should be done 
away with; he stated that he could not now, under the laws that prevailed in Tri- 3 ,, XboUtloil on ^ 
nidad and Demerara, enter into a contract* with a Sugar refiner in Bremen to Rtrictious upon tba 
go out of the Colony. He gave this remarkable, statement *to the Com mitt*, ^^ onof ‘ re9 
that he found by an analysis of the pay-list and people at work on his estate 
duriaglcKe last year, that the average number considered workmen on the estate 
amounted to 315 ; but the average number working aaily was only 1 15 ; that 
the average number of days’ work which each labourer did in a month was only 
eight days and three quarters, an<j the average earning they get for a day’s 
labour was 1 a. 7 d., and he reckoned that these 315 labourers were only equal Desultory manner ja 
to 90 efficient labourers working six days ih. a week ; that if he had had 90 whiel * the negro* 
Aen working six days in the week, he says they would l ave made his crop of " work ‘ 

360 hogsheads, as well as by the 315 who were professedly his labourers. 

That was one estate. On another estate . he had an avq^age of 269 on his 
pay list, and this included emigrants ; a great portion of these were emigrants. 

0 . 32 . q 2 Out 
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Out of these 269 people there were 106 on the average working every day ; 
they did nine days’ and two-thirds of a day’s work during the month, rather 
more than on the other estate ; but they earned rather less. Therefore, if 
they worked more days they worked fewer hours ; they earned If. Ad. as on an 
average, and were equal to about 70 efficient labourers, working six days in the 
week, with the usual tariff of labour. 

He is asked to draw a comparison between the relative condition of the negro 
of British Guiana and the labourer in England : His answer is, “ that it does 
not admit of a comparison, the labourer in British Guiana is so much better 
off. In Barbadoes, where there is no spare land, and where they have reduced 
the wageB to 6 d. a day, the labourer is far better off than in the English 
counties. There is a poor-law in British Guiana, yet in the colony of Berbice, 
during the last four years, the average amount of money expended in the relief 
of the poor has been 9 l. a year, and las^ year he believes it was 8/.; that 
shows there is nothing like necessity. There is no such thing as poverty in the 
country, and it is quite impossible that it can exist, because any man can 
support himself by putting a few plantain roots into the ground. 

Mr. Barkly stated that the expenditure of the colony of British Guiana, 
previous to 1838, which was the first year of perfect freedom, was 605,298 
dollars ; in 1846 it was just double; it was 1,207,281 dollars. 

He said that it was stated in a petition presented to the Court of Policy, by 
the inhabitants of the colony, the whole value of the produce of the colony did 
not exceed 3,500,000 dollars, not quite three times the amount of taxation ; 
and supposing that calculation to be correct, and the low price of last year 
to continue, it would be imperative, in the altered state of the colony, that 
there should be some reduction in the taxation, and that he hoped, as the 
whole power was vested in the Colonial Office, Lord Grey would he induced to 
listen to the humble requests of the colonists to reduce the salaries of the 
Government officers of the colony 25 per cent. He stated that the value of 
Sugar in the Sugar market of Demerara could certainly not be said to be more 
than 18/. a ton; that the production of the colony last year was about 58,000 
hogsheads, which would not be much above 40,000 tons, and the expenses of 
the colony were 240,000/., or 6/. a ton on the produce. 


BARBADOES. 

Your Committee examined Mr. Carrington and Mr. Best in relation to the 
state of Barbadoes. 

Mr. Carrington informed the Committee “that in the year 1842 the rate of 
wages was 1 s. 0 1 d. per day of twelve hours, which, allowing three hours for 
refreshment, would make a working clay of nine hours. 

That there was a great deal of Emigration to other islands going on in 1842, 
which has since ceased ; during its continuance there was great difficulty in 
getting constant labour,, but that that difficulty in 1846 has become almost 
entirely removed. 

He stated that since 1842 wages had been reduced from Is. Old. to 7 Id. 
per day, but he doubted whether this would last, and gave it as his opinion 
that 15/. a hogshead of 15 cwt., that is 20$. a cwt., was the lowest price that 
planters in Barbadoes can live on when they have to use all the improvements 
in cultivation, manufacturing implements, artificial manures and st£aga-mills. 

He stated that Barbadoes contained 130,000 people ; that the emigration to 
other islands was found not to answer with the labourers who tried it, and 
that they would not repeat it. 

Mr. Best, who was president of the Council of Barbadoes, said that Barba- 
does required no emigration, that, he had not reduced his wages as much as 
.other people, but he compensated himself by keeping up the rents that hjs 
labourers paid for their cottages. 

The 17®. Od. a cwt. would keep up the cultivation of the land, and enable the 
planter to live ; but to prosper he ought to get 20 Z. a ton. 

He 
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He complained that there were a great many expenses in the colony, in 
stipendiary magistrates, jails, workhouses, and police, amounting on the average 
to very large sums, that have arisen entirely from freedom. * 

Mr. H. Dummett, also a proprietor in Barbadoes, stated that in the year 
1846 the rate of wages was 10 d. a day with a cottage, but from 12 id. to 
1 5 d. a day without a cottage. 

He stated that the wages had been reduced, within the last three weeks, he 
believed, to 7 id. a day, where they before received 10 d. a day ; but he Hid not 
think, even at that reduction, that he could grow Sugar at a profit at the present 
prices. 

He was asked whether there was not some further improvement in cultiva- 
tion of which the island of Barbadoes might be susceptible ; to which he gave 
the following, answer, which is rather important, as it conveys practical informa- 
tion in respect to certain improvements of a Dr. F.vans, who has published a 
book on West India affairs, to which some allusion has been made in the 
House of Commons : — “ I think not ; as respects all improvements in the 
manufacture of sugar, as I said before, they have been eagerly sought after. 
We hear with astonishment of our being accused of want of energy in those 
things. In the House of Commons some allusion was made to the late im- 
provements of a certain Dr. Evans, who has published a book on West India 
affairs. I myself gave a great deal of time to that patent pan which he so 
highly speaks of, and I was witness to its performance in London. I was so 
much pleased at what I saw that I immediately undertook a voyage to the 
West Indies again, taking with me two of those pans, with the necessary 
steam-engines. As he showed here, he professes to do with this open pan at a 
very moderate cost, all that the most approved pan, the vacuum pan, could do ; 
and so, to all appearance, he does in London. I made myself thoroughly 
acquainted with it here. 1 put on a working jacket, and went into the manu- 
factory with him ; but on going to the West Indies I found, when we had to 
employ the raw material, or the cane-juice itself, the effect was very different ; 
it produced a most beautiful sugar, but it was of so light a nature that it did 
not compensate ; in short, it did not realise my expectations by any means. 
As regards the conduct of the negroes in Barbadoes in the late distress of the 
West Indies, I willingly bear testimony to it ; they have submitted, I under- 
stand, with a very good grace to a reduction of wages at present, in the hope 
of an early improvement ; but when we talk of a reduction of wages, we do not 
consider it at all as a fixed thing. I am not sanguine that we should be able 
to establish such a reduction.” 

The general result of the evidence with relation to Barbadoes is, that if there 
is a British colony which can successfully compete at all against foreign slave- 
grown Sugar, it would be Barbadoes ; but, at the same time, with a differential 
duty of 6 s. per cwt., it appeafs ill able now successfully to enter into that 
struggle. 


/ JAMAICA (“^mith’s Company”). 

Returning to the consideration of the condition of Jamaica, Your Committee, 
recollecting how much stress has been laid in both Houses of Parliament* and 
especially by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon the successful cultivation 
ofJSagffr ] plantations in Jamaica by an enterprising outlay of proprietors going 
and residing on their estates, of which the great example set forth has bedh 
that of Mr. Price, in connexion with the Worthy Park estate ; Your Committee 
will content themselves by calling the attention of The House to the evidence 
of his brother, Mr. T. Price, tlfe joint-proprietor aqd joint-trustee, and also 
to the evidence of Viscount Ingestre, another trustee of that estate, from 
which Your House will learn that all the flattering expectations that were held 
out of Mr. George Price's success have resulted in the most disastrous ruin. 

Your Committee would also call your attention to the very valuable and 
important evidence of Mr. Thomas Dickon, wfio was formerly a Lincolnshire 

0.32. q 3 farmer. 
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fanner, but sent out at a salary of 1,000 1. a year, to manage the estate of a 
certain company, which has made a great noise in the world, and whose enter- 
prising proceedings in' the cultivation of sugar have been held up as the great 
example for all others to follow ; a company with 4,000 acres, whose capital 
was professed to be 200,000 1, and of which Mr. Joseph Ewart, and Mr. 
Rathbone of Liverpool were two of the directors, and Mr. Smith the active 
manager. 

The .House of Commons will remember that this is an estate of which great 
mention has been made in Parliament, to which general attention has been 
called in the publication of Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham. 

Mr. Dickon, a practical farmer, was sent out withdut any limit as to expen- 
diture, to carry out all the agricultural improvements w hich he had learnt in 
this country. 

Mr. Dickon was not able to furnish the Committee with the details and 
accounts of profit and of loss ; but he told the Committee that the Company 
started with 2,500 acres, and that it was the original intention to have pur* 
chased 20 more estates. But Your Committee think The House may easily 
draw its own conclusions of. how far the brilliant and flattering exjiectations of 
' the Company were realised, when they inform Your House that after Mr. Smith 
had been a short time out, he altogether abandoned all further idea of prose- 
cuting the undertaking. 

Being questioned in respect of the wages lie paid, these answers were 
given : — 

“ 6496. What wages did you pay the people working on the estates ? — From 

1 s. to 2 s . a day. 

“ 6497. What sort of day’s labour was it ? — It was not a very flood one. 

“ 6498. IIow many hours did they work : — From six, or a little after, to two 
on the average ; not more than that. 

“ 6499. Mr. Miles.] Without intermission? — No, with perhaps an hours inter- 
mission. 

“ 6500. Chairman .] Did they come punctually at six o’clock : — Perhaps it 
would be from six to half-past six ; they were tolerably punctual at that time, 
and quite as punctual in returning. 

TO^yto " mk tyth* “ 6.501. Whilst they were at work did they work very hard? — No, not by any 

job . T 0 y means ; we used sometimes to let them the work by the job when we could, 
but they were, not very ready to do it in that way. * 

“ 6.502. Did they object to taskwork b — Yes, except at a very high price. 

“ 6503. By taskwork you mean that you set them to dig cane-liolcs, for in- 
stance? — Yes. 

“ 6504. How many cane-holes would they dig or hoe in a day ? — Perhaps 
a man would do 1 00 ; but a good deal depends on the state of the soil at the 
time. 

“6505. What had you to pay for those 100 cane-holes ?— From 2 s. to 

2 s. 6 d. t 

“ 6506. As far as continuous work was concerned, did they attend regularly 
every day in the week, or only three or four days in the week*-*- Three or four 
days in the week ; seldom more than five ; sometimes they would attend five. 

“6.507. And sometimes perhaps less than three l — Yes. 

“ 6508. Averaging, perhaps, between tlcree and four days a week r — Yes, 
perhaps so. 

“ 6509. How were they in crop time ; could you rely upon them to come and 
gather in the crop ?— No. 

The ^oitir«ti o a of^ “65 io. Were you subject -to any great losses in consequence ?«-Jn the 
g»"iXint«r«Mllwitb season that I was there I d^not think we had much loss from that, but lthrtik 
the •ugar cultivation, they are sometimes subject to very serious losses, because *you cannot induce 
them to come to work for you if it suits them to work on their own grounds. 

“ 65 1 1 . That is to say, if there is a shower pf rain they will stay aftd work on 
their own grounds ? — Yes. « 

“ 6512. And that same shower of rdin woiild make it desirable to have them 
working in the cane-field ? — Yes ; when the season suits them, it suits us for 
planting and so on. 

“ 65 13. Therefore file result is, that you lose the labour just when you want 
it most r — Yes ; you cannot depend upon having it when you want it. 

“ 6.514. Could 
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V 6514. Could not you get labourers by paying them higher wages ?•— No, I 
do not think you could at that time tempt them with giving them high wages. 

“ 65 1 5. It is not very easy to tempt them to work long hours for high wages ? 

— No, it is not.” • 

Mr. Dickon is asked by the Committee to draw a comparison between the # 
labour of the black in Jamaica, and the labour of a Lincolnshire labourer ; his* 
answer is, that the Lincolnshire labourer does more than twice as much work 
for the same money; that the labourers have more comforts in Jamaica than between 

the labourers have here ; that the labourers in Lincolnshire have not ground, winSureubouw^ 
and they cannot have the same means of obtaining garden grounds as the 
labourers of Jamaica have of obtaining provision grounds in that country. 

The labourers in Lincolnshire have high rents to pay, and they cannot make 
the same of their produce as they can in Jamaica. 

He is Asked if the labourer^ in Lincolnshire are obliged to work twice as 
hard to get the same money. His answer is, “ Yes ; agricultural labourers 
here do twice the work *for the same money, and they also go to labour when 
the master wants it, which is a very great thing.” 

Your Committee need not remind The House that one of the most effective 
modes of cure for the evils of the British West Indies, set forth by Earl Grey, 
has, been the institution of central factories for the grinding of cane ; they 
therefore pray especial attention to the following evidence : — 

Mr. Dickon is asked whether it occurs to him that any great improvement 
might be made in the manufacture of Sugar by means of machinery, or by 
any different arrangement, such as instituting central factories for grinding 
the canes. He answers, “ I am no advocate for central factories ; I think they 
cannot be carried out to advantage, inasmuch as you want such an immense 
weight of cane for a small quantity of sugar ; and to carry it a great distance, central factories, 
that is to say, if you had three or four estates, to one factory, it would not 
answer.” 

I le is also asked if there would not be great difficulty, as all the canes come 
ripe at the same time, in getting them all ground at one mill ? He answers, 

“ Yes ; there is only a certain time to do it in.” 

He is asked, “ As a general rule, are there great improvements to be made ? ” implement* by 
He answers, “Yes; 1 think, in the majority of cases, there are improvements dr,u,un? - 
to be made by draining.” 

He is then asked, “ And can those improvements be made at a cost which 
would repay itself.” He answers, “ Not with the present labourers. / think 
that the planters have no business to incur such a risk with the present 
labourers." * * 

He says he does not profess to know anything about mills and vacuum pans ; 
but he is asked whether he thinks much could be done in the way of improve- 
ment, by the construction Qf»tram roads and railroads. He answers, “I am Tnmrotds and »u- 
not an advocate for either the one or the other, I do not think it would pay ; r0Bd ®- 
the cost would be greater than it w&s worth. You cannot have a tramway 
without having also labour to carry the «produce to the tramway, and then you 
might as we]] bring the produce to the mill as to the tramway ; that is my 
idea." . 

He is asked, “ When you have a tramway there are two cartings to be done, 
instead of one.” He answers, “ Yes, you cannot have a tramway every 500 or 
600 yards ; of course you cannot lfhve a tramroad convenient to every place in 
your cane field. If you have 200 acres of cane field, unless it runs in a long 
strip you cannot have the tramway convenient for all, and then you haje two 
cartings, and that would be more trouble, in some instances, than carrying it 
tp the” mill at once.” \ 

Comparing the different descriptions of labourers, he says he fancies the coolie labonron wfli 
Coolie labourers will not do at all ; they are very poor labourers, particularly 3Stao« d«i«bi« 
the Madias people. He thinks the Africans, from what he has seen of them, 
would be very desirable labourers to have. , 

. He says the Coolies are very small dinpnutive men, and appear to have no 
desire to learn. The Madras Coolies he should say are very much worse than 
the Calcutta Coolies, from what he has seen of them. 

He says that the Coolies are a class that does not appear to mix at all with 
the present labourers; in fact there are several castes ’among them, and they 

0.32. q 4 will 
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will not mix with one another, and that is found particularly inconvenient ; 
they will not victual together. 

The Africans are a very different class of people ; they are stout and more 
muscular, and mix with the present labourers. The Africans are generally able 
to do more, and they work more willingly. 

The Coolies appear not to have a wish to do much ; they are diminutive, 
many of them. There are some few who do pretty well. 


WEST INDIES, CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND LOUISIANA. 

Your Committee now call the attention o£ The House to the evidence of 
S. B. Moody, Esq., an associate of the Institute of Civil Engineers; one of the 
most intelligent and able witnesses Your Committee called before them. 

He had served his apprenticeship as an engineer in Manchester, and had 
learnt the trade of Sugar Refining in London, and having learnt these two 
trades he went out in 1843 to the West Indies. 

He was asked to inform the Committee what induced him to choose the 
West Indies as the field of his operations ; he answered that he was informed 
that great opportunities offered of improving the state of the West Indies by 
introducing scientific machinery, and he went out for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to introduce that machinery, with a view of forwarding his own 
interests as well as those of the. West indies. 

He said he became acquainted with many of the Sugar-making districts in 
the West Indies. A great many in Barbadoes, St. Vincent, St. Kitt’s, Deme- 
rara, St. Croix, and also partially with those in Cuba and Lousiana. 

He had also to inquire into their expenses and their mode of cultivation, 
and also became a little acquainted with the beet -root Sugar of France. 

He is asked to give to the Committee the result of his observations on the 
comparative yield of Sugar from West Indian cane, and from the improved 
process of obtaining Sugar from beet-root. 

He answers, that in the beet-root works they practically get about six per 
cent, of the Sugar that is in the beet. The beet contains about 10 per cent., 
and they get rather better than six per cent., that is 66 per cent, of the weight 
there is of the Sugar in the beet. In the West Indies the bane contains, on 
an average, but 16 or 18 percent., from the scientific experiments of chemists; 
that they do not get above six per cent, on the average ; and the result is, that 
while the manufacturer of the beet-root gets two-thirds of the contents, the 
Sugar-cane planter gets about one-third oi the contents of the plant. 

He is asked, and he answers the following questions : 

“ 5438. There is more saccharine matter in the cane than in the beet-root ? 
— Considerably ; there is nearly double the amount of saccharine matter in the 
cane to what there is in the beet-root,* but the planter gets less. 

“ 5439* How do you account for that ? — I account for it bacqpse they have 
not got the same processes in the West Indies that they have in the beet-root 
works ; they have not for a great many reasons. In our own colonies till 1844 
we were not allowed to make a high quality of sugar, and consequently there 
was no advantage in introducing good machinery. The ‘measure then passed 
allowed us to make a higher quality of sugar, and therefore gave us an oppor- 
tunity of introducing machinery to do It. 

“ 5440. Was that as a measure of protection to the British refiners that you 
were prevented ? — It was on Account of the protection to British refirffer^pjg- 
vibusly to 1844. Subsequerftly to 1844 there was still a degree of protection, 

but not to the same extent.” 

• 

Your Committee think that the evidence of .Mr. Moody is so important and 
so instructive that they give a great portion of it without any contraction. 

“ 544a. You stated that you had ’also been in Santa Cruz and Louisiana? 
— I have inquired into the expense and mode of working ip Louisiana ; I have 
not been personally there, but some of my engineers have been employed there 
as representing me. 1 

“ 5443- Will 
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“ 5443* Did your representatives inform you that there is less difficulty in 
obtaining continuous labour, and less consequent waste of fuel in those islands ? 

— Undoubtedly in Santa Cruz ; I put up the machinery myself, and therefore 
I saw how, with even the mitigated slavery used there, there was a greater 
degree of continuous attentive labour. I could always get people, and they 
attended to the work that was given them to do. In Louisiana, in the same 
way, 1 had the same command of labour which I had in Santa Cruz ; and 
they are not only able to work the sugar more profitably, but both there and in 
Cuba they are able to get machinery at a less price, because they can work for 
24 hours in the day during crop time, but in the British colonies we cannot. 

“ 5444. Can you give the Committee any estimate of the advantage which 
that gives in the cheap production of sugar? — The advantage of being able to lom, bow oeeuioned 
do the same work with half the amount of machinery is very great sometimes ; Xroush w^t f 

it would entirely depend upon the amount of the estate. With reference to of pontmuouf labour, 
this estate in Demerara, which* required an outlay of 8,000 1,, it would have 
cost only 4,000/. to have dbne the same work in Cuba or Louisiana, which is 
a very material item in the cost of production ; taking the interest on the 
machinery at 10 per cent., it is nearly 1 s. per cwt. ; 500 hogsheads are about 
400 tons, that makes a difference of l£. a cwt. Then, as to the question of • 
fuel, there is a great saving also. I could not very well go into that, because 
it depends upon the nature of the juice ; some juices will take more fuel to 
evaporate than others, but it is a very material item in the work of grinding 
the canes in Demerara. As compared with what it was in the time of slavery 
in Demerara, I found it was about 1#. 6d. per cwt. on the sugar made. 

“ ,'544'j. That is merely upon the fuel used in grinding ? — Yes, the difference 
of fuel in grinding, not in boiling. It helps to increase the amount of supplies 
as contra-distinguished from wages in the West Indies ; the coals, hogsheads, 
and puncheons on an estate making 650 hogsheads in 1831, in Demerara, cost 
1,205/. sterling; of that amount 583 puncheons, at 20s., would be 583/. ; 650 
hogsheads at 16 cwt. of sugar each, 12 s. a hogshead, 390 /. ; leaving a balance 
for the coal of about 232/., in the year 1831, which is about 7s. per ton. The 
coal now is generally estimated at- one hogshead of coal of about 14 cwt. to 
grind one hogshead of sugar of about 16 cwt. ; this coal at seven dollars, 
exclusive of the hogshead, equals about 1 /. \7 s. 7 d. per ton, as compared with 
7s. to 1831 or 1832, being a difference of about Is. (id. a cwt. As that is 
compared with the grinding, it is a much greater extra expense as compared 
with the boiling ; perhaps you have to evaporate 2,400 gallons to about 240 
for each ton of sugar, which would be a very large sum ; it would take boilers 
of from 60 to 70-horse power to do that for three tons of sugar per day. 

“ 5447. You reckon there should be a 60-horse power steam boilers to make 
about three tons of sugar a dqy? — Yes; so that there is 9/. extra for three 
tons of sugar per day. Therefore there is an extra expense in grinding and 
boiling, of about 4«. 6d. per cwt., from .not having the tires properly attended 
to. In Demerara, when we tried the machinery first of all. I have seen the 
steam get very low. It is a great point in using the improved machinery, to 
keep the heat 4t a regular temperature as nearly as possible. After having it 
very low, we would speak, perhaps, to the fireman about it, and then he would 
have the safety valve blowing off ; and when I have gone out to speak to him 
about that, I have seen him putting in more fuel, and it is in that way that 
fuel is wasted ; sometimes the steam is too low, and sometimes a great deal 
too high.” .* 


9 

[The Witness delivered in the following Paper : 
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Extra expence of using 
beet-root machinery 
in the British West 
Indies as compared 
with slave colonies'. 


TABLE to show the Cost of Interest of Capital laid out in Machinery and Fuel, to make 
400 Tods* of So oar from the Cane by the Beet-root Machinery, Grinding included, with 
the necessary Skilled White Labour, and Unskilled Black and White Labour, in Slave 
and Free Labour Colonies respectively. 


Supposing both estates to use coal as fuel, in older to save the crushed cane as manure : 
the saving of fuel, if crushed canes were used as fuel, would be nearly the same, but could 
not be as accurately distinguished, as the balance of fuel saved by slave labour would tell 
in the crop as manure. 


£ 

« 

'Slave-Labour 

Colony. 

Free-Labour 

Colony. 

Interest at 10 per cent, per annum on 4,000/. worth of 
machinery erected, and calculated to grind and boil 
400 tons of sugar in 100 days of 24 hours each 


£• s, d. 

400 - - 


Interest at 10 per cent.’ per annum on 8,000/. worth of 
machinery erected, and calculated to grind and boil 
400 tons of sugar in 100 days of 12 hours each 


800 - - 

Amount of coal necessary to grind and boil 400 tons of 
sugar in 100 days of 24 hours each, requiring 45-horse 
power steam-boilers, working 24 hours per day, and 
consuming about 12 lbs. of coals per horse-power per 
hour, which is at the rate of 7 s. per ton of sugar, 
ground as in 1892 ; 585 tons at 30«. ... 

870 - - 


Amount of coal necessary to grind and boil 400 tons of 
sugar in 100 days of 12 hours each, requiring 00-horse 
power steam-boilers, working 12 hours per day, and 
consuming 37 lbs. per horse-power per hour, or 18 tons 
per day of 12 hours for 90-norse power, which is at 
the rate of 3 hogsheads of coal 14 cwt. for a 10-horse 
power steam-engine, grinding 3 hogsheads of sugar 
of 16 cwt. of sugar each, or 1 hogshead of coal to 

1 hogshead of sugar, which is the average colonial 
rate ; 1,800 tons at 30 s. - 

u 

2,700 - - 

Skilled labour to attend to the machinery : one engineer 
during crop time, 100 /. ; and one superior overseer for 
the boiling house at 100 /. per annum - 

200 - - 


Skilled labour to attend to the machinery : one engineer 
engaged for the year at 300 /. per annum ; and one 
sugar-boiler engaged for the year at 360 /. per annum 


660 - - 

Black and coloured labour: about 16 people, at the rate 
of the annual expenses of a negro, from the returns 
uf an estate, without interest of any description, at 

8 /. 6 s. 8 d. per negro per annum, or 2 /. 1 5 $, each per 
100 days - - - - - - ^ - 

4 o 

44 - - 


Black and coloured labour : about 20 people, four extra 
hands being required to work by spell at the steam- 
^bqjUers in the colony of Demerara, at*2s. Id. per 
task of 8 hours, or about 3 s. per task of 12 hours, 
or 15/. each negro per 100 djys .... 

£. 

1,614 - - 

S00 

4,460 - - 

• Expenses per cwt. of Sugar made - - - j 

• J 

- 3 9 

- 11 - 


• Being a balance in favour of slave la*bour about 7 s. 3d. as long as the West Indian 1 
planter has the slight degree of control over his labourer which hg now has, and wlfich is 
quite unable to enable him to ensure steady attention to his machinery, economical con- 
sumption of his supplies, a and the continuous labour necessary for day and night work. 


“5448. Do 
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“ 5448. Do not the furnaces go out in consequence of your not being able to 
get night labour ? — Yes; and there* is the expense of getting heat into your 
fires next morning. I have not made an estimate of what that would J>e, because 
I have not worked it day and' night. 

“ 5449. Were you able to work day and night there would be a considerable 
saving, would there not ? — Yes ; but the beet-root works do not work day and 
night. The Cuba and Louisiana works do. 

“ 5450. The Committee wish to compare the expense of making sugar In the 
British free colonies with the expense of making it in slafb-holding colonies P — 

I give a difference of 4.?. 6 d. per cwt., as compared with the amount of fuel used Difference, 4 s.Qd. on 

in Demerara during mitigated slavery. Reasonably we may suppose that at ^ nIone - 

least the same difference would occur between the British West Indies as free 

colonies, and Louisiana and Cuba. They have, besides, the extra advantage of 

working day* and night ; but that is a point I have not gone into, therefore I 

cannot give any detailed information as to the extra advantage which they would 

derive from that. 

“ 5451. This difference of 41. 10s. a ton does not include working day and 
night? — No ; that 4/. 10s. is only working 12 hours in the British West Indies 
now, as compared with working 12 hours in the British West Indies in former 
times. There is another reduction of Is. a cwt., which other people have as an 
advantage over the British West Indies, in getting machinery at half the cost ; 
which makes a total difference of 5 s. 6 d. 


“ 5453. This power of continuous labour would be an advantage also in regard 
to the quality of the sugar, would it not r — Undoubtedly it would. I find that 
on the estate in Cuba, where this machinery was put up, the power of having con- 
tinuous labour made an improvement in the quality of the sugar of about two 
reals per aroba, of about 25 lbs. English ; that is about eight reals or 4 s. per cwt. 

“5455* Taking the period between 1844 and 184G, did you receive a great 
number of orders for machinery ? — Yes ; altogether I received orders for about 
11,000/. worth of machinery for Barbadoes, and nearly 14,000/. worth for 
Demerara.* It was chiefly in 1845 and the beginning of 1846 that I received 
those orders ; but since then a check has been given to all that. 

“ 5436. Have you found that the orders for improved machinery have pro- 
ceeded from residents in the islands, or from absentee planters living in this 
country ? — Almost entirely from absentees; those few planters who were resident 
in the islands had to go to the absentees for their money to do it. 

“ .5458. In those periods, prior to the Act of 1846, did you observe that the 
residents in England were very active in sending out improved implements*? — 
Y(;s ; I have mentioned that I received orders for a certain amount of machinery, 
but a great deal of machinery went from other parties as well as through myself. 
I should say there was, generally ^peaking, a great stimulus given to every kind 
of improvement during that period. 

“ 5459. Upon the passing of the Act of* 1846 was a great check given to it ? — 
Decidedly ; in fact all the orders stopped towards the end of 1846. Some went 
forward just immediately after the Bill, but in the beginning of 1 847 the orders 
were countermanded which had been given, and since that time I have not heard 
of anybody sending out machinery through myself or any other house. 


Improvement in the 
quality of Sugar 4 s. in 
Culm by the use of • 
beet-root machinery. 
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“ 5460. Are there not also other difficulties in working the machinery, from the 
want of engineers and mechanics, antFpeople to repair the machinery ? — Yes ; to 
the estates to which I sent out the 8,000/. worth of machinery, there was a sugar- 
boiler sent out at 400/. a year, and an engineer at 390/. a, year, for those tjvo 
estates alone. That alone is nearly 800/. or 2 s. a cwt. on the amount of sugar 
which was previously made. Their presence improved the quality of the sugar, 
of course. ' 

“ 5461 . To what extent, do you think ? — That is difficult to tell ; we only know 
that they can do without those people in Cuba. 

“ 5462. In Cuba, where slavery exists, can they trust to their slaves for the per- 
formance of that labour? — They would have one man, perhaps, at a lower 
salary ; they would not have had two first-class men ; they would have a man at 
a salary of 200/. a year, which would make a difference of Is. 6 d. per cwt. 

“ 5463* Do you consider that the foreign colonists have any advantages in 
their manufacture of sugar by the ordinary process over the* British colonists ? — 
Yes, they have a very great advantage. In the fii’st quality of their goods, 
0.32. r 2 which 
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which come to the grocers, the white-clayed, they have not so great an advan- 
tage, because the grocers rather prefer a little moist sugar ; at least so I was 
told by grocers when 1 was introducing those improvements ; but in the other 
qualities of sugar, which the refiners use, they have a great advantage, because 
they come home dry ; . therefore the refiner obtains more saccharine matter. 
This dryness is obtained not by great skill on their part, but by having a 
thorough command of unskilled labour. They put their sugar into moulds, 
which'requires no sor^of skill, but requires labour, and by means of that la- 
bour they are able to make the dry sugars. We have not got the labour to 
put it in the moulds ; we were not allowed to do it until 1844, and now we 
have not the labour to do it. 

“ 5469. Has your attention been drawn to the manner in which the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in Louisiana has been increased ? — Yes. 1 find from returns that 
in 1844 there were 70 new estates put into ‘sugar in Louisiana ; in several of 
the lower parts of Louisiana the cotton cultivation has been converted into 
sugar. The receipts of the sugar, from the 1st of September 1846 to the 1st of 
September 184/, were 80,000 tons, though that was a crop which suffered very 
much that year by an early frost, against 90,000 tons in 1845-46, which was a 
good crop, and against a good crop of 50,000 tons in 1841-42 ; so that it had 
very nearly doubled between 1841 and 184/. The crop received from the 
interior, from the 1st of September 1847 up to January 19th, 1848, was 45,679 
hogsheads, against 38,961 hogsheads the previous year, being an increase of 
about 20 per cent. The receipt of cotton from the interior into Louisiana fell 
off very much. In 1845 and 1846 the receipt of cotton from the interior was 
altogether 453,000 bales ; and in 1846-47, 374,000 hales. A great deal of this 
short crop was also owing to the uplands of Alabama and Tennessee being put 
into Indian corn. The receipts have fallen off, from the 1st of September 1847 
to January 1848, from 86,000 to 39,000 hales, which was attributable to the 
change in the cultivation of the upland districts into corn, and in the lower dis- 
tricts the falling off was attributable to the conversion of cotton into sugar. The 
price of growing the produce in Louisiana is about three dollars, or about 
12 $. 6 d. a cwt.” 

In passing, however, Your Committee cannot help avoiding drawing more tliaa 
ordinary attention to the effect that Sugar cultivation has had in diminishing the 
Cotton cultivation of Louisiana, and to the extraordinary contrast which Mr. 
Moody’s evidence exhibits between the production of Sugar ,m Louisiana and in 
the West Indies, showing, that whilst in Louisiana they reckon 2,000 lbs. weight 
of Sugar only to an acre, they reckon 4,000 lbs. to a slave, that is to say, from 
planted canes ; whilst in the British West Indies they get 4,000 lbs. of Sugar 
from the acre, and only 2,500 lbs. of Sugar from the labourer; so that the 
land of the WeBt Indies produces double the quantity of Sugar, but the labourer 
only five-eighths as much Sugar as the Louisiana Slave. 

Mr. Moody says that the expense of producing Sugar from an estate in Porto 
Rico was about 8$. 6 d. a cwt., after deducting offal. 

That in 1828-29 he understood" the cost of -producing Sugar in Cuba was 
10s. a cwt., but it is now reduced to 8s. 6d. „ 

Mr. Moody is asked if he considers that any skill applied to the manufacture 
of Beet-root can enable the Beet-root Sugar to compete with Slave-grown 
Sugar, and with the skill put in operation by the slaves ; he answers, “ I think 
not, for this reason, that in the last Price Current, of the 17th February 1848, 
in France, Beet-root Sugar was aejling at 104 francs per 100 kilogrammes, 
which is about 57 francs a cwt. including the duty. There is an excise duty 
on Beet-root Sugar of 1 9 francs per cwt. that leaves a net price of 38 francs, or 
nearly 31$. per cwt.” He "added, that the price of Martinique and Guadeloupe 
'Sugar, when Beet root Sugar was selling at 57 francs, was 60 francs a cwt. ; 
so that; the Martinique and Guadaloupe was selling at a little higher price, that 
is, 2$. 10 d. a cwt., which, with 31$., the price named before, would give a short 
price of 33 s. 10<f. a cwt. for Martinique an\l Guadaloupe t Sugar, on the 17th 
February 1848, in France, whilst on the same day the Gazette average price 
of British Sugar in England was 24$. 11 id., showing a difference in favour of 
the French as against the English colonist of 8$. lOtf. in the price of Cane 
Sugar, whilst British Sugar was underselling Beet-root Sugar 6$. 0 jtf. a cwt. 

Mr. Moody, in speaking of Barbadoes, says, that the Sugar is of very fine 
quality, hut there is a little less of it to the acre than in Demerara and Trini- 
dad, 


Burlmdotii. 
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dad, and then being asked the following questions in respect to the state of 
labour of Barbadoes, he gives the following answers : — 

“5495* What do you say of Barbadoes as regards labour;* there is an 
immense population there ; is there the same difficulty in getting labour as in^ 
other West India Islands ? — No^ there is not ; because that large population* 
gives a command of labour ; the people have less land to cultivate their pro- 
visions on, therefore they are obliged to work for wages to purchase those pro- 
visions ; and though there is an absence of attentive labour in Barbadoes, still 
labour is much better there than in other colonies. 

“ 5496. How near, in that respect, do you think Barbadoes comes to Cuba?' 

— I cannot give the details of any estate, but in reference to several estates 
that came under my notice when I was there, I took the average expense of 
producing sugar at 1 5 s. a cwt.^ it is difficult to calculate it in Barbadoes. I 
have a return of a whole parish, with the names of the estates, and the produce 
in 1 837, 1 838, 1839, and 1840, and there is a great variety of climate during those 
respective years; some were very dry. Here are estates that made 170 hogs- 
heads in one year, and which made only 16 in the last year, 1840 ; and in the 
year when that estate made 170 hogsheads of sugar it of course made it at a 
reduced price ; but I take the average upon a number of estates for 10 years ; 
and taking the average of years and the average of the estates, it is about 1 5 s. 
a cwt. delivered on the beach. From a return I have taken from the first 
edition of a work on the Sugar Cane, by Mr. Porter, 1 find that the price in 
1822 was only 6 s. a cwt.” 

He is afterwards asked if the labourers at Barbadoes could be got to work windmills in tiarba- 
night and day at the mills, to which he answers .he should imagine not. In f°** ; miiin to® 
the first place they cannot very well work by night and day m Barbadoes, as estate*, 
they depend very much on windmills, they have no water power, and the 
expense of putting up steam mills would be a heavy charge on estates there, 
unless several estates were united. 

The Committee now call the attention of The House to Mr. Moody’s opinion 
of the practicability of importing cane juice into this country ; and this question 
is put to him : “ Suppose the cane juice .were allowed to be imported into this 
country, and you had the advantages of machinery, and the skill and capital 
here for converting the cane juice into sugar, would there be so great a loss cane juice, 
as there is now.? His answer is, “ That depends on the increased cost of 
freight and also the degree of acidity that may occur on the voyage. I have 
never seen any mode yet (and I have heard of, a good many) which will 
enable that juice to be transferred to England without its becoming acid. 

1 have known syrup tried from Porto Rico to New York, a much shorter 
distancef and fail, and therefore I think there is much less chance of its being 
successful in the case of cane juice brought to this country ; we are not in a 
•position to say that it can be done. 

The Witness is then asked — # 

“ 5/520. Supposing the difficulty of fermentation on the passage were got 
over, there would be no greater loss in converting the cane juice into sugar 
than there is in converting the beet-root into sugar ? — Yes, there would, because . . 

we lose a great deal in expressing the juice out of the cane, from inattention. 

It depends upon the degree to uffiich the mill is braced and the rollers are 1 w«t 
tightened together ; and I have seen cases, and in fact, I have tried it myself, attending 
where there has been great loss, and I Have obtained an # increased result of 12 mlu * 
per cent. The mill is braced up, and if the person feeding the mill puts In too 
many c&nes, that chokes it up ; then he is apt t<j loosen the mill, and there is 
consequently a lqss of the juice out of the cane. • 

“ 552 1 . That is from want of attention, which arises from a want t of labour 
in tbe island r — From a want of control over the labour.” 

Mr. Moody is 'then asked if the French refiners "do not prefer Beet-root to Boet-root sugar. 
Cane Sugar; and. he answers, “I should say decidedly not ; it is very weak 
: sugar, and sells lower j&an Martinique or Guadaloupe refining sugar, and 
therefore I do not think* can be so." 

He is asked if it is not. the fact that the - French government have lately 
removed all restrictions on the export of Beet-root Sugar. He answers, “ I 
0.32. . R 3 
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am not aware, but 1 do not think there would be any advantage if they did 
for we see in that it costs considerably more than other Sugar; it costs 
1 38 francs per cwt., therefore nobody would buy it.” 

He is asked how he arrives at those figures ? He answers, “ From the Price 
. Current.” 

With regard to Beet-root Sugar in Germany, Mr. Moody is asked, and 
answers the following questions : — 

“5658. Are you aware that in Germany the beet-root sugar is being gene- 
rally used ? — I am aware that it is, under a high protection. 

" 5659. In what neighbourhood? — Throughout Silesia and that district 

“ 5660. Do you know anything of the neighbourhood of Magdeburg? — I saw 
the prices of some sugars made at Magdeburg from beet-root, and they were 
upwards of twice the price of the same quality of sugar at Hamburg.* 

“5061. Where was that ? — It was in the Liverpool Times and some other 
papers, in December of last year, or January of this year. 

“56(12. You are not aware that in Magdeburg the beet-root sugars are 
Underselling the foreign without any protection whatever? — Certainly not. 

“5663. The Hamburg sugar was in bond, but the other had paid duty?—-* 
Hamburg sugar pays a very small duty, three per cent, ad valorem. 

“ 5664. You, in reply to a question of Mr. Gibson, suggested that the French 
beet-root sugar could not come to this market, because the price is higher in 
France ; arc you not aware that on the exportation of refined sugar in France 
there is a large drawback ? — I have taken the net price of the sugar, after deduct- 
ing the duty. I do not knoyr the amount of drawback ; there may be some 
arrangement in regard to drawback, by which the refiners of sugar receive more 
for drawback than they have strictly a right to; but what I deduct is the duty 
on the sugar. 

“ 5665. The drawback is, in fact, larger than the duty ? — Then that amounts 
to a protection on the sugar." 

Having recommended that laws should be carried into effect respecting 
Squatting in the West Indies, and having referred to the Dutch law, Mr. 
Moody is then asked, and he answers the following questions : — 

squatting: “5740. Chairman.] You stated, that' under the Dutch law*no person could 

aremedy. 1 ^ su ®® e *** purchase a smaller extent of land than half a lot ? — In the town of Demerara 
that is, the case. * 

“ 5741 . What is the extent of a lot under the Dutch law? — That depends upon 
the position ; the quantity in George-towu was very small ; I had two.half lots, 
and the frontage was 300 feet by 1 50 feet, or sqmething of that sort. 

“5742. Then you would propose that that lot should be much enlarged, as 
you would not allow any person to purchase a smaller extent of land than half a 
lot ? — I should put a tax on 100 acresi not on such a small quantity; let them 
break it up among themselves afterwards if they liked. « , 

“ 5743- What tax do you think would be sufficient ? — 1 do not think the tax 
required would be very high, because the number of people that would be 
required to join together in purchasing tha£ quantity would make them back- 
ward in purchasing it, and therefore it would keep them more together. I 
should say a tax of jl. an acre would he sufficient. 

“5744. For the transfer? — For the transfer. 

“ 5745* Mr. Wilson asked you a question about a land tax ; do you* think if 
there were a land tax, and the sugar plantations and coffee, plantations were 
exempt, as in Java sugar lands are exempt from the tax, it might have a good 
effect ? — Undoubtedly it might ; but then there would be great difficulty in 
maintaining that law; it would be a one-sided law; but I would make the 
transfer tax extend over sdiall lots less than 1 00 acres ; it shohld be at the rate 
of 32. an acre, on 100 acres and under! 

“ .5746* You do not mean an annual tax? — No , a transfer tax ; the other 
applied to an annual tax on other lands than sugar mid coffee lands.” 
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Lord Howard de Walden, to whose evidence Your Committee have before Lord 
adverted, stated, that under slavery the whole extent of his father’s cane field .Howard de Walden . 
was about 1,100 acres, of which 640 acres were actually bearing canes for Extotft oTiumu- cni- 
crops. Since Emancipation, with the exception of the years 1836, 1837, and tivation on Lord 
1838, there have not been 300 acres. Those, Your Committee need not 
remind The House, were years of Apprenticeship. In the year 1839, the year liocT Emancipation, 
of the expiration of Apprenticeship, the number under Sugar-cane cultivation 
fell to 212 acres. 


1840 - 

- to - 

- 

- 200 acres 
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- - to - 

A 

- 

- 171 „ 

1842 - 

• to - 

- 

- 202 „ 


He stated that there was this remarkable circumstance attending his estate, 

that whilst previous to Emancipation there were but 800 negroes on the estate, Number of negm* on 

there were now altogether 1,500 on the estate. He said that there was a cane. Lnc« EBMiie$ati<iaf nJ 

field of 500 acres of very fine land, lying contiguous to the works, which it 

would be a great object to establish, but from the want of command of labour 

they had never been able to establish even 300 acres. .He states that if he 

had a sufficient supply of labour he could maintain the cultivation of 1,100 

acres ; but that it would not pay at the present wages. He says that the Greatest number of 

greatest number of days that any negro worked upon the Sugar estate in the woS r o^uiT y 

last year was 184 days, and upon his pen 147 days ; on the Shuttlewood Estate, sugar property. 

that is the Pen Estate, there was but one solitary instance out of 130 labourers 

of any one working 147 days, and that labourer was a woman. That the 

women do nearly as much work as the men, and he employs people principally 

by task-work, who earn 2 .v. a day. lie is asked regarding the condition of the 

negroes both before and after Emancipation, and he gives the following 

answers to the questions : — 


“ I can say nothing of my own experience as to the state of the negro before 
emancipation ; it is only from hearsay that I can draw a comparison between 
their state then and their present state, but at the present moment, as far as 
my observation and my knowledge of the population in other countries go, I 
should say that I*do not know any population in any part of the world that 1 
have visited so much at their ease as the negro population in Jamaica. 

“ 4492. What are their tastes ? — They are very fond of dress and amusements 
of all kinds ; one of their objects in obtaining a day in the week for marketing is 
that they ponsider the market-day as a day of pleasure. One of the reasons 
why we have found it so difficult to obtain continuous labour has been their 
taking so many holidays ; they like holidays to celebrate emancipation, and 
they take holidays at Christmas and* at Easter, and during those times they 
are going about the country and galloping about the roads on their own 
horses. , 

“ 4493. What proportion of the labourers on your estate kcqp and ride their 
own horses ? — A considerable number keep horses. I have an account of the pro- 
portion on, my estate of riding horses ; upon my Shuttlewood estate the number 
for which they pay rent is 74. * 

“4494. How many families have you upon that estate? — One hundred and 
f jty-six houses. ** • . 

“ 4495. Out of 1 56 houses 74 keep their horses ? — Yes ; but in addition to that, 
they havcf their brood mares, and the value of thosfe mares to them is consider- 
able, as I ascertained, from the difficulty I had in obtaining mares to breed 
from. 

“ 4446. I observe from the heading of one of your estates that it was a pen and 
butchery ; in accounting for the doss* upon the butchery account, it is stated 
that there had been a diminution in the sales, from tfie circumstance that the 
.negroes had taken to killing their own meat r — Yes. 

“ 4447. In point of fact, then, they ride their own horses, and they kill their 
-own meat ? — Yes.” 
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might be made in the expenditure of the Government establishments in 
Jamaica ; these are the questions and answers given upon that subject : — 

“ 4552. Can you state what are the various expenses of the island, and uhat 
expenses might be reduced ? — I consider that all our expenses in Jamaica are 
infini tely too high, and that the expenses of the whole establishment in Jamaica 
ought to be reduced. 

<( 4553* Mr. Goulbum .] Do you mean the establishment of the island, or the 
establishment on particular estates ? — The establishment of the island. 

“ 4554. Chairman .] You would begin with the Governor, and go down to 
the lowest Custom-house officer ; is that so r — I think that the salaries of all 
the officers are infinitely too high. 

“ 4555 * That is in reference to the reduced circumstances of the island ? — 
Yes, because they have to be paid for by the planters/’ 

“ 4560. Mr. Goulbum.] Has not a great burden been created by the improve- 
ments that have been of late years introduced in reference to police regulations, 
and also in reference to gaols? — The charges are heavy, and many of them 
quite disproportionate to the resources of the island. 1 should say that all the 
machinery which was established during the apprenticeships is superfluous now ; 
for instance, the chairmen of quarter sessions and the stipendiary magistrates. 
I think that an effective police, and giving the Governor of Jamaica greater 
power with reference to the appointments, would be a much more advantageous 
thing for the island than that those appointments should be made from home. 
I think you have now a class of planters and others from whom you could select 
proper persons for those offices, and that it would be more suitable and have 
more effect upon the negro population to see persons of that class appointed to 
those situations than to have persons sent out from England ; the mere fact of 
stipendiary magistrates being sent out from England produces a bad effect upon 
the population, and makes them think that it is necessary to have some pro- 
tection against the proprietors. 

** 4,561 . Chairman.] How many Coolie superintendents have you in Jamaica 3 
— I do not know ; the whole system of Coolie immigration was very ill 
managed. 

“ 4562. Those Coolie superintendents have very high salaries ; but they can- 
not speak the language of the negroes, and therefore they are of little use ? — 
They are not of much use. 

“ 4563. Are there more Coolies than superintendents ? — ^Certainly ; one of 
the causes of the Coolie immigration not succeeding, I think, was the want of 
interpreters, and the inability of making known what the people were to do, 
though we have superintendents of Coolies who are receiving salaries. I wish 
to confine anything I say to what I know myself. I will illustrate what I have 
said by what happened to myself. When those Coolies were sent to the island 
we were tied down by very strict regulations, which we found on experience to 
work very badly ; we were obliged to give the Coolies rations whether they 
worked or not, and the consequence was that they were always pretending to be 
ill, and they were supported just the same as if they were working. At last, in 
consequence of p. representation made to the Government, it was decided that 
the Coolies were only to be paid when they did a day’s work, and orders were 
sent to the superintendents of the Coolies to explain this to them. I happened 
to go down to my works the day the superintendent of Coolies appeared there, to 
explain to them the new contract, and 1 saw him pacing backwards and forwards 
before the overseer's «house in great distress, notable to make the people under- 
stand the new contract ; the consequence of that was that tfhen we tried to 
carry out the new contract, the Coolies were dissatisfied, and went to seek 
stipendiary magistrates in different parts of the district, f and we lost their 
services during the time they were dissatisfied. All that was the result of there 
being nobody to explain to them that this contract was a contract sanctioned 
by Government, and not # forced upon thefn by the planters. 

‘‘4564. Those superintendents have 300 /. a year a piece? — Yes, I believe 
something of that kind ; but all that appears in the budget 

u 4565. Are those expenses provided out of the island resources r — Yes. 

“ 43 6 S. With respect to stipendiary magistrates, do you believe that there is 
any need of stipendiary magistrates ?— Na ; I conceive, on the contrary, we ought 
no( to have stipendiary magistrates. The spirit in which they were originally 

adopted 
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adopted was a mischievous one, as between the planter and the negro, because 
they were appointed as protectors of the negro against the planter during the 
apprenticeship, which was a modified slavery ; but now the negro is perfectly 
independent, and you wish to place ,him in the position of a tenant or a pea- 
sant in this country towards the proprietor ; it is very mischievous having that 
kind of magistrate to step in between the peasant and the landlord. 

“ 4567. They get 300 1 . a year, do not they ? — They are well paid ; the chair- 
man of quarter sessions is very highly paid; I think he has about 1,500/.; they 
are very highly paid. 

“4568. Is that in the gift of the Colonial Office ? — I believe they are all. 

“ 4569. How many chairmen of quarter sessions are there ? — I think there 
are six chairmen of quarter sessions. I am not aware whether they are paid 
by Government at home. 

“ 4570- *Would there be any jnore difficulty in Jamaica in finding chairmen 
of quarter sessions, who would give their services gratis, than there is in Eng- 
land ? — It is difficult to sriy who would give their services absolutely gratis. In 
many instances I should think they would not, but they would give their services 
at a much lower rate than the chairmen of quarter sessions receive now. 

“ 4571. There is no indisposition among the resident gentlemen of Jamaica* 
to give their services as magistrates without payment, is there ? — On the con- 
trary, they are extremely ready to act as magistrates ; there is a very numerous 
class of magistrates in every district ; and, as far as my experience goes, highly 
respectable. 

“ 4572. Have you been in Cuba since you left Jamaica ? — I came home by 
Cuba. 

“4573* Did you see any of the sugar plantations in Cuba ? — Yes ; I saw one 
of the best sugar estates in the island ; at least it was pointed out to me as one 
of the best in the island. 

“ 4574- What was the condition of the slaves upon that plantation ? — The 
appearance of the slaves was very different from that of the negro in our colonies ; 
they did not work with any cheerfulness, but then they worked , I believe, 18 or 
20 hours a day, whereas ours work about six or seven hours. ' 

“ 4575. What proportion of women did there appear to be on those estates 
in Cuba ? — I believe upon that estate there were no women. 

“4576. Do you know how many men there were ? — I cannot say certainly ; 
there were 300 or 400 I believe upon it, but it is a thing of perfect notoriety 
that upon a great many estates in Cuba they do not admit a woman ; they consider 
that upon a calculation of economy the best thing is to work out the whole 
energies of a negro in the cultivation or manufacture of sugar, and not to ’allow 
of any distraction of any kind from his work. 

“4577. Are the overseers obliged to go armed?— Yes, I believe invariably; 
the ‘ mayoral ’ (who represents the * overseer * in Jamaica) had his cutlass 
and his dagger, and he had three bloodhounds at his heels close by him ; and I 
understand that it was the custom throughout the whole island, that no white 
paan belonging to an estate would go anywhere unarmed ; they would not go 
on foot to apy* distance; but on horseback they always have their pistols 
besides. 

“ 4578. Are the slaves locked up at night ? — I do not know how that is ; I 
should think not ; I suppose they have huts to live in. 

“ 4579. Did you hear that suicides were very common among the slaves ?-r- 
I believe they are very common, but particularly among that class of negroes 
called emancipados, who are much worse treated than the absolute slave. • The 
emandpgdos are those slaves who have been cqptured by our cruizers and 
liberated by the sentence of the Slave Trade Commission, who ought to have 
been apprenticed to humane masters during the time necessary to qualify them 
to become peasants and learn the language of the island. , 

u 4580. The governor gets a fee for letting them out, does not he ? — Such 
is the practice. • * 

“ 4581 . Did you understand when voir were in the island, that the slave trade 
was still being earned on ? — It was denied by some persons ; but on pushing 
inquiries, a very intelligent merchant made this remark to me, ‘ It is difficult to 
specify instances in which slaves have been landed in the island, but when you 
know that the black population is increasing, and that Ihe number of men to 
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women is more than 100 to one, it is difficult to account for their i*n» rqa «P in 
any other way than by the importation of fresh Slaves.’ 

“ 4582. Was the island of Cuba in a state of great prosperity when you were 
there ; were* the planters in good spirits ? — The planters were in very great 
spirits ; they were hiring negroes from the coffee estates ; there had been a 
hurricane in the spring, and they were hiring the slaves from the coffee plan- 
tations at the rate of 16 dollars a month ; the price that the sugar plant er 
obtains js such as to induce him to pay those high wages for the work of the 
slaves from the coffee plantations." 

“ 4640. Mr. M. Gibson. ] Are you to be understood that you consider the 
present price of sugar inadequate to replace the cost of production upon the 
great majority of estates in Jamaica ? — I should say so entirely. 

"4641. You would recommend that some steps should be taken by the 
Legislature to raise that price ? — Certainly. t 

"4642. To what extent would you recommend that that addition to the price 
should be made ? — One cannot form a calculation merely with reference to one’s 
own individual position ; but as far I can judge, I should say that it would be 
necessary at least to have a protection of 10 s. upon the present prices." 


JAMAICA. 

Mr. Borthwick, who was formerly a Member of Your House, returned from 
Jamaica on the 3d of February last, elected by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Kingston to represent their interests, gave evidence generally, confirming that 
which had already been laid before the Committee, and in addition, he gave, 
evidence with respect to certain estates in Cuba, of which he produced a state- 
ment of the revenues. His evidence is as follows : — 

“ 1 2884. Mr. Hope.] When you say that they were getting three tons to 
each negro, do you mean on the average of the whole island, or merely the 
produce on a particular estate? — I mean the average of those 46 estates, the 
particulars of which I have given in ; and 1 believe the same average would be 
given if an examination were to be made into all parts of Cuba where that 
description of planter existed.” ' 

He- is then asked respecting the number of abandoned estates, and especially 
of Coffee estates. These are the portions of the evidence to which the Com- 
mittee refer : — 

• 

“ 1 2890. You think we must deal with both sugar and coffee to effect a com- 
plete cure ? — Undoubtedly. I will direct the attention of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman to page 2 of Mr. Barclay’s Rfeport, where it is stated that there were 
653 estates then in cultivation in the*island ; 140 have been abandoned, and 
three broken up ; 168,032 acres of land were contained in those qgtates; during 
the same period <465 coffee plantations have been abandoned. 

“ 12891. If anything, the coffee case is worse than the sugar case ? — I think 
it is ; it is hardly possible anything can be worse, but it is not better certainly." 
# “ 1 2893. Mr. Wilson.] Is not it the case tfiat the coffee has been abandoned in 
a great measure, in order to transfer the labour to the cultivation of sugar ? — It 
is a very singular fact, that whereas tn'e people in this country, myself among 
others, imagined always that the negro when made free would be willing enough 
to cultivate coffee, but wouldcot be willing to labour in the cultivation 'bf sugar, 
life has actually by experience proved that he is more willing,, to labour in' the 
cultivation of sugar than in the cultivation of coffee. 

“ 1 2 894. Is not that because he gets higher wages ? —No, he gets higher wages 
for coffee. I have some Reaves which I tore Out by permission of the owners 
from the pay-books of some estates ; from this the Committee will see that the 
average wages of the labourer in picking coffee is 4i.a day ; they earn from 
2 s. to 6*. a day ; sometimes more than that. 

‘‘12895. In that case do they work by the piece? — In that case they. are 
picking coffee at 9 d. a bushel, which is the lowest price which is paid in Jamaica; 

in 
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in crop time in sugar they do not earn much more than 2 s. and 3 s. a day, the 
very best labourers.” 

With respect to the far-famed estate of Mr. William Smith, to. which refer- 
ence has before been made, he gave the information contained in the answers 
to the following questions : — 

« 12897. In speaking to Mr: William Smith with regard to this coffee culti- smith** 
vation, he told me that he and his brother had taken some coffee plantations in 
some of the remote parts of Jamaica, and that they found no difficulty whatever 
in getting abundance of labour at 1 s. a day ; that it was a great advantage to the 
neighbourhood, and that the people hailed it as such ; that they commenced the 
cultivation of this coffee?— I do not know what part of the island that might 
have been in. I know Mr. William Smith ; he is a gentleman of very great 
energy, and a man who would certainly carry out with the greatest possible 
enthusiasm any plan that he adopted. 1 know he is the head of a company 
called the “Land Company,” and that with the advantage of almost un- 
bounded capital he went out to Jamaica, being a native of Jamaica, and he 
hoped that by purchasing and renting estates he would be able to show the 
planters that they did not want any aid from the Legislature, but that they, 
wanted energy. He set about it very energetically, and he gave high wages ; 
he gave as much as '2s. 6d. a day on the estate of Cornwall, in the parish of 
Westmoreland, and 1,000 l. a year to his manager; he .took out two English- 
men, farmers, acquainted with English agriculture, on purpose. The labourers 
came to him in great numbers from the neighbouring estates ; my friend, who 
is a great admirer of Mr. Smith, lost a number of his labourers in consequence 
of that for a time ; but Mr. Smith found, that though he got a great many 
labourers, he did not get '2 s. 6 d. worth of work out of them in a day, therefore 
he was obliged to change his system altogether. He has now placed in Corn- 
wall what are called old-time planters, and I do not know why he should not “J^ t d lmc ’ i ,lanter » 
ultimately succeed, provided that the colonies are treated with justice in this 
country ; but Mr. Smith’s attempts have illustrated, beyond any example that 
could be put forth, that no energy, no amount of capital, and no enthusiasm 011 
the part of the proprietors, can surmount the difficulties which the Home legis- 
lation has placed in the way of the planters. I have here a statement from Mr. 

Stewart’s estates in Green Valley ; one woman, her daughter, and her daugh- 
ter’s husband, with two children under eight years of age, earned in four days, 
picking coffee, ah 9 d. a bushel, from the 1 1th to the 15th of October in the 
year 1847, as follows: Charles Fagan, the man, If. 5 s. 9 d . ; the mother-in- 
law, Helen Davidson, 8*. ; Ann Fagan, the wife, 8s. (id . ; so that between. those 
three alone there was 2/. 2 s. 3d. earned in that time, and two of those labourers "pit 111 

were women. On the 3d of November, a gang upon that same property struck 
for 1 s. a bushel ; it is easy for a weak picker, at 9 d. a bushel, to earn 3s., and 
a middling one 4 a\ Charles Fagan, who earned 6s. 6d., is considered a very 
good picker. 

“ 12898. Is that because it requires more skilful labour ? — No; I could my- 
.self perform the sugar operations of the sugar cultivation better than the coffee. * 

I attempted both, and 1 could succeed in all parts of the sugar labour, but I 
could not manage the coffee picking, because I could not keep the vessel upon 
my head into which they pick it.” 

Asked further questions in rdlpect of Coffee Planting, he gives these 
answers : — 

“ 12900. There is no progress, is there, after the tree is planted? — There is 
cleaning, which is very important. The tropical vegetation is very rapid ; the 
difference in two or three weeks is prodigious. Oft a coffee plantation which I 
saw, belonging to«Mr. Carson, I saw the negroes refuse to go out to clean ; they 
were plants which had been put in 8 or 10 months ; they refused to, go out, 
and Mr. Carson asked them why they were unwilling to go ; the. reason they 
gave was, that in three weeks more massa would giye them more wages ; he 
offered them'l s 6 d. ; then they knew the weeds would grow so high in three 
weeks that he would be willing to give them more wages to get rid of his weeds. to n thc coffw ° f 
The weeds do grow so rapidly that if they are not constantly kept cleaned they plant*, 
spoil the plant. 

“12901. Has not that reference rather to the young ‘coffee plant? — It has 
0.32. s 2 quite 
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quite as much reference to the old plant ; the weeds would not grow in the 
same way, nor would the same weeds grow ; but there is a character of weed 
which does grow, and it requires to be taken away. 

“ 1 2902. How many years does the coffee tree bear in Jamaica ? — I saw a 
coffee tree which was planted 120 years ago, and which was in very beautiful 
bearing. They say that if you take a coffee piece out of cultivation you can 
never bring it in again. I never could understand why that should be, but 
that is the answer that all coffee planters give ; they say when a field goes out of 
heart and is useless, you cannot, even by taking out the old trees and putting 
in new ones, get coffee from it again ; therefore coffee is not like sugar, but 
becomes completely exhausted when the field is worn out. 

“ 1 2903. Chairman.'] Coffee takes five years to come into fruit, does it not P — 
To come into full bearing ; it will bear fruit in three years, but comes into full 
bearing in five years, and then it continues bearing a great many years. There 
is that belief, but, as 1 have stated to the Committee, I could never see the 
reason for it. 0 

“ 12904. Mr. Wilson.] Is not the picking done very much by women and 
children ? — Very much indeed ; men are employed ; the planter is too glad to 
get any description of labourers who can pick. 

“ 1 2905. Do you remember why Mr. Gladstone made a difference between 
the sugar duties and the coffee duties, in allowing the introduction of slave 
labour coffee, when he declined to allow the introduction of slave labour sugar ? 
— Yes ; hut I do not see that the negroes at all sympathized with Mr. Gladstone 
in that opinion. 

“ 12906. You do not think that Mr. Gladstone’s view was a correct one? — I 
only judge from the fact ; I find that the negroes are quite as willing to work 
in the sugar cultivation as they are in the coffee cultivation, and rather more 
so. Whether that is because they get advantages during crop time in sugar, I 
cannot say ; they are very fond of gathering the canes, and I am afraid they 
like stealing the canes too. With reference to the condition of the negroes, 
they are willing to labour. I should state to the Committee that in the island 
of Jamaica there are two millions of acres of land wholly virgin soil. It is in 
evidence already before the Committee, that of 653 sugar estates in cultivation 
in the island 140 have been abandoned, and 400 coffee estates have been 
abandoned, and those represent a population of many thousands. There was 
a competition between the planters; the proprietors of large estates, or men 
who could command wealth, gave high wages to a few labourers on purpose to 
get the labour, and they swallowed up the little estates in consequence of 
that;, they defeated their own purpose, because no sooner were the little estates 
abandoned than the negroes became independent settlers upon the little estates. 
It is constantly quoted in this country that negro villages may be seen in 
Jamaica representing the greatest possible amount of physical comfort, and no 
doubt that is true ; there is nothing in England, even among the lowest class 
of farmers, which can at all be compared to the state of physical comfort in 
which the negro lives in Jamaica. In the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East 
there is an estate which has been broken up in that way, and it is covered 
with negro villages. There is not a negro hardly who is noft possessed of a ' 
horse. I saw upon one Sunday in another part of the island, near Falmouth, 
at Mr. Bligh's church, a Scotch missionary there, 45 horses, which I counted 
waiting at the door for their masters, who ere negroes, whom they had carried 
to church, and whom they were to carry home again ; there were seven gigs, 
very handsome vehicles, waiting at the door also for their negro proprietors. 
All *ihose negroes hhd been slaves, and not one of them was above the rank 
of a field labourer at that moment. The value qf the horses, as horses sell 
in Jamaica, would be from l. to 60 /. ; many of the horses possessed by the 
negroes are very fine animals indeed ; they have a fault in Jamaica that they 
breed their horses too high ; they are generally blood horses. The great am- 
bition of a labourer is to get a horse.” v 

He was afterwards aslced what proportion of freeholders in Jamaica were 
emancipated blacks P He answers, 

“ I have not a list of the various electoral districts, but J can state that the 
proportion over the whole colony is as nearly as may be 20 to 1. There are 
20 black freeholders and electors for one voter, taking the whole colony. 

“ *2959. With 
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“ 1 2959. With respect to coffee, Mr. Lewis says, ‘ Coffee properties bear no 
actual value; they are unsaleable at almost any price. Many have been 
publicly advertised for a length of time for sale, and no offer has been made for 
them.’ You attribute the condition of the coffee estates to the depressed price 
of coffee, do not you ; that it is not a remunerating price to the growers of 
coffee ? — At the cost at which the planter is obliged to produce it, it is not. 

“ 1 2960. Is there any feeling that that remunerating price of coffee can be 
restored by any legislation that might be adopted ? — The cost of production 
can be reduced, which is in effect raising the price. 

“ 12961. Do you think that under any circumstances they can compete with 
the growers of coffee in Ceylon ? — There are parts of Jamaica in which they can 
compete with Ceylon, no doubt. I do not think that that remark applies to all 
the island. In Manchester and some parts of St. George’s, though there are 
very fine coffee-producing powers ip the soil, I doubt whether it could compete 
with Ceylon. 

“ 1 2962. Do not you believe that the increased production of coffee in Ceylon, 
looking to the fineness of that climate and that soil, is one of the main causes 
of the depression of the West India coffee estates ? — I think so ; but I think it 
would not have had that effect with the labour which is in Jamaica if proper 
provisions had accompanied the Act of 1834 , for securing the labour of the 
negro. That distinction ought never to be lost sight of for a moment. It is 
not true that there are too few hands in Jamaica to do all* the work which is 
required. The fact is, that there is not a motive sufficient to induce them to Plenty of people to. io 
work ; there are plenty of men and women to do the work, but there is no work, but «« 
motive to induce them to do it.” ””m Y C t0 indw<! * 

With respect to immigrants he gives the opinion to be found in his answer 
to Question 12926. 

“ What would be the effect of immigration ? — It would be highly beneficial. 

I have in my hands a speech of Sir Charles Grey to the parish of St. Thomas- 
in-the-East. ‘ The efficiency, Mr. Custos, of the African labourers employed 
by your Honour, their unmistakable air of contentment and cheerfulness ; their 
orderly demeanor and intelligence ; their willing observance of religious rites, 
and attendance at church worship; and the quickness with which their 
children attain education in the schools provided for them, have fully satisfied 
me not only that by the influx of immigrants from Africa all that is wanted 
here in the way of Ribour may be supplied, but that it may be supplied without 
the slightest disturbance of social relations or order, and with so vast an im- 
provement, physical, moral, intellectual, and religious, of the condition of the 
immigrants themselves, that it may be regarded almost as a transition to another 
life and another world. Of these facts, 1 am confident nothing can be required sir Charles Grey'* 
but personal examination and inspection, to convince the most decided and most epeecl1 ’ 
ardent adversary of slavery. It is the opportunity I have myself had of observing 
these facts ; it is the knowledge I possess of its being the desire and intention of 
Her Majesty's Ministers to do everything, for the benefit of these colonies 
which is consistent with the general welfare of the empire ; it is, above all, my Great advantages t.» 
perception and •conviction of the resident proprietors and planters having 
acquired a full sense of their obligation and duties towards the people, and of 
their having come to the conclusion that strict justice is due to the labourer as 
well as to the employer, and that thei* interests are mutual and dependent on 
each other, that make me confident of the rapid growth of your prosperity.” * 

I am able to certify to the Committee, from personal and csureful examination 
of the estate, that not only are those immigrants themselves generally improved, 
but there i& a very sensible improvement in the creohs negroes, in consequence 
of the example which the immigrants have set them, both in respect to their • 
attendance at church and at the schools, and they are induced to work six days 
in the week by the example of the Africans, while they would not work *more 

than four days in the week before.”. 

• • 

Asked to give his opinion upon the subject of the following question, viz. : 

“ 1 2929. You are aware that the island of Jamaica is comparatively thinly 
populated ; some of th*e other islands are still more, thinly populated ; and the 
great difficulty is, that labourers have an opportunity by the great quantity of 

0.32. s 3 unoccupied 
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unoccupied lands, either to squat or to obtain possession of the lands upon very 
easy terms, whereby they make an easy subsistence, and grow a sufficient 
quantity of provisions to supply all their artificial wants. Supposing there 
were a very considerable importation of labourers, do you see any means 
whereby that difficulty could be prevented, by preventing the existing labourers 
still further pursuing that course ? — He answers, “ My views are these : if you 
were to populate Jamaica as thickly as Barbadoes is populated, you must find 
the difference in number between 400,000 and 5,000,000 ; but I do not think 
it is necessary, in order to obtain from the negro a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wages, to force him to so severe a point as anything like that ; because 
the very instance which I have been reading to the Committee, shows that the 
creole negro follows the example of an immigrant when he finds him willing to 
work 10 hours in the day. On Golden Grove estate, Amity Hall, and one or 
two others, the labourers are working 10 liqurs a day, at from 1 *. to 1 s. 6 d. 
in ordinary times of the year. That is not because St. Thomas-in-the-East is 
so over-populated, that physical necessity compels them to resort to the cane 
field, but because there is a moral influence produced upon their minds by the 
example of those immigrants. They do not like to see themselves beaten, and 
they go into the field with them.” 

He is asked to explain the reason, why the railway in Jamaica was made by 
labourers at 1 s. a day, and there was no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of labourers at that rate for that purpose ? He says, “ I heard that 
statement contradicted by persons who certainly ought to have known the 
facts.” 

Dr. Norton Shaw. Your Committee examined Dr. Norton Shaw, a gentleman connected with 
Santa Cruz and Porto Rico, and acquainted, by frequent visits, with several of 
the West India Islands. He gave generally very interesting evidence, but in 
confirmation of the evidence that has been laid before Your Committee, he 
stated that he had a letter from a friend of his, who had an estate in Porto 
Rico, by the last steamer, which said the market of Porto llico had opened its 
crop at 2 A dollars, or 1 0 .?. a cwt. ; and even at this low rate they could have a 
revenue upon their properties. “ My friend K. says, he expects to make 2,000 
hogsheads of 1,200 lbs. each this year.” Speaking of the public expenditure 
of the colonies, he said “ The constitution of the Council of Jamaica is exceed- 
Rnormou*. establish- ingly deficient. In the House of Assembly they have several times attempted 
jurats in Jamaica. cur tail their enormous establishment. The taxation of that island is 

upwards of 400,000 1. per annum ; and they have once or twice attempted to 
retrench, but they are always vetoed by the Council, the majority of whom 
consists of placemen appointed by the Governor ; l think, seven out of ten.” 

He said he belieyed the island of Jamaica paid all the expenses of its Exe- 
cutive Government, with the exception of the Commandcr-in-Chief. They 
used to pay the Governor 10,000 1. It is now reduced to about 7>000 l . ; it 
has been decreased gradually ; according to the last information the witness 
had, his private secretary had 1 ,900 1. per annum, whilst the private secretary 
to the Prime Minister of Great Britain has but 800 1. « % 

Jtarluuloe*. Being asked if he knows anything of the island of Barbadoes, he says he 

has been there several times. Being asked what his impression is with refer- 
ence to its competency to produce sugar against the slave sugar producing 
countries, he answers, “ I think it is very favourably placed indeed ; it has a 
quantity of labour from a population of 120,000 or rather more. It has 
upwards of 30,000 agricultural labourers above the age of 18 ; that is a very 
fair proportion of labourers. I think if the island of Barbadoes cannot compete 
with slave labour, no place in the world can do so. Much of their present 
distress is owing to the almost dishonest conduct of the tyank.” 

Merchnnu and brokers jj e ma k es a complaint that the merchants and brokers charge their per- 
the “ long pHce” of centage upon the long pnee instead of the short pnee of sugar. 

nilgai's; unfair. • 
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ST. KITTS. 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PLANTERS. 

Your Committee examined Mr. Edwin Pickwoad, who represented himself 
to be the son of a St. Kitt's proprietor ; that he had resided in the island for 
i 8 years. This Witness was examined at very great length. Your Committee 
would not have thought it neces^pry to pay any attention to his evidence if 
he had not been a Witness examined at the instance of Earl Grey. They 
regret to say that his evidence was proved to be unworthy of credence ; most 
of his facts being positively contradicted by Mr. Greene, who produced docu- 
mentary evidence, in almost every instance, which completely rebutted the 
statements made by Mr. Pickwoad. Mr. Pickwoad’ s first and great object 
appeared to be to establish one of Lord Grey’s great axioms, that a large 
portion of the distress of the British Sugar and Coffee Planting Colonies arises 
from the want of resident proprietors. Asked to state to the Committee what 
in his opinion are the chief causes which had led to the failure of the planting 
interest in St. Kitt’s which has been so much complained of of late years, he 
answers, “ I think it may be traced to a great variety of causes, but in my own 
mind I have no hesitation in saying that the principal evil with which the West 
Indians have had to contend has been that of absenteeism, and the total with- 
drawal of nearly the whole of the proprietary body. I speak particularly with 
respect to St. Kitt’s and the neighbouring small islands ; and 1 speak from 
information derived from other sources not within my own knowledge as 
regards the larger islands.” In the island of St. Kitt’s, he says, “ Absenteeism 
prevails to a most fearful extent.” lie says, “ A considerably larger proportion 
than three -fourths of the estates are managed by the agents of absentees.” He 
has been so recently from the island that he can almost mention every one ; 
he should say that it is so with seven-eighths ; he thinks there are not more 
than 15 resident proprietors in the management and possession of their own 
properties. He says he does not think there is one resident proprietor out of 
the 15 in possession of their own properties whose estates are mortgaged to 
merchants in England. He is asked to explain the evils that arise from the 
necessity of employing attornies to manage estates. He'answcrs, “ The pro- 
prietary body are not represented ; it is a misfortune, perhaps, that one man 
having established a reputation ^ s an attorney, represents the interests of 
many others ; it has always been tnc case that there has been some one person 
who, very deservedly no doubt, from peculiar circumstances has been entrusted 
with the management and control of nearly one-third of the estates of the 
island.” Having made those statements and others of a similar character, he 
proceeds to commeftt upon the conduct of Mr. Greene’s estate, one of the best- 
informed Witnesses, and most skilful Planters examined by Your Committee, 
and takes upon himself to say, that the increase in the expenses of the Nicliola 
Town Estate in 1837, ns compared vwth 1836, was the consequence of Mr. 
Greene having left the island in the early part of 1 837, and committed the 
estate to the management of a managing agent, whom Mr. Pickwoad gave the 
Committee to understand Mr. Greene’s father looked upon as a notoriously 
bad managey, and dismissed him for mismanagement some years afterwards, as 
he thought he had a right to presume, and it was perfectly well known that he 
was a very inferior manager to Mr. Greene. He stated, that he was there for 
some years, he thought four or five years. 

Mr. Pickwoad gives evidence of the comparative cost of Sugar cultivation 
during slavery and 'during freedom; but «Your Committee, for the reasons 
bgfore stated, think it worthy of no attention. He is then asked, if the 
Navigation Laws were ^altered so as to give the proprietors in St. Kitt’s an 
opportunity of employing any ships they pleased it would confer a benefit on 
them. To this he answers, — * 
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Repoiii of the Naviga- “ As far as the Navigation Laws are concerned. I have only looked at the 
to he udvantagcoaB to question upon one side, namely, now the repeal would affect the West Indians. 

It would hpve the effect, I think, of lowering our freight, which is at a most 
cruel height. For many years freight from St. Kitt's was 5 s. a cwt., or 5 1. a 
ton ; this was felt to be so great a grievance that previously to emancipation 
a public meeting^ at the instance of my father, was called, in the year 1832, and 
the question was discussed, and he proposed to reduce it 1 s. ; an arrangement, 
however, was carried that it should be reduced 6 d., with a view to a moderate 
reduction, feeling that our interests were identical with those of the shipowners, 
on whom we were dependent. All I can say is, that the parties who acted then 
have now passed away, and they have been succeeded by another and a less 
influential body. A public meeting now, from the circumstances which 
I stated in the commencement of my examination, would not be responded 
to, because the attorney of a large mercantile house would hot give his 
support to a measure which would destroy the supposed interest of his em- 
ployers, because the merchants are shipowners as Well, and therefore it remains 
at 4 s. 6 d. If from Demerara they get a freight at 2 s . 6 d., and from 
Jamaica for 3 s. or 3 s. 6 d., I do not think they can have any cause of com- 
plaint. 

“ 13880. You are aware that the Navigation Laws influence Demerara as 
much as they do St. Kitt’s ; they apply as much to the one place as to the 
other ? — Clearly.” 

This gentleman, at a subsequent part of his evidence, in answer to question 
1 3978, when he is told that the evidence taken before the Committee, goes to 
prove that the freight this year was only 41. 10 s. to 51., and is asked whether 
the freight last year was not unusually high, answers, “ From the island of 
St. Kitt’s it has never been otherwise since the public meeting” (to which he 
had alluded) ; “ it does not vary, unfortunately, according to the prices.” He 
is then asked, when he draws a comparison between St. Kitt’s and Demerara, 
whether he is not aware that while there is a very heavy drogherage in St. Kitt’s, 
there is none in Demerara ; he answers that he is not aware that there is a very 
heavy drogherage in St. Kitt’s. He is again asked, if he knows what that 
drogherage is ; he answers : 

“4 5. 2d. per hogshead. The island is only 15 miles long; but as an 
evidence of the high rate of freight, there is always a L premium given to 
independent estates, estates which are not bound to ship to any particular 
interest; they will send 10 miles for your sugar, and give you a guinea a 
hogshead. 

“ 13981. Charging you the usual freight, they will pay you, under the rose, 
a guinea premium r — Not under the rose ; jthey proclaim it ; thei more it is 
known the more customers they have. Mr. Greene will not give that, because 
he has a supply of his own. 

“ 13982. The seeking ships will bffer 1 1. a ton for freights? — Yes ; their bill 
of lading is made out at 4 s. 6 d. a cwt., and they will pay the drogherage. 
I have received it 20 times, and so has every proprietor of an independent 
estate ; those transient ships will pay the drogherage, and give you a guinea a 
hogshead for as many hogsheads as you choose to give them.” 

In answer to an observation made to him by the Chairman, that he has 
stated that the universal height for St. Kitt’s was 4 1. 10 s. a ton, whilst the 
Chairman stated he hold in his hand a paper signed by Mr. Liggins, stating 
Mr. Pictwoad pw g n t hat h e h a g for a great many years received consignments from Sto Kitt’s, and 
at Kitts, timt • never yet paid more than 4 /• a ton ; the Witness answers, It has been 4 1 . 10 
bTcnmxfer' t "*'o» an ^ I will pledge my word as a resident at St. Kilfs, that it has never been under 
that Amount. I wifi appeal to every bill of lading, and to every West India mer- 
cliant. 1 cannot undertake to say that the. contrary has never happened, but a 
bill of lading has neve} been filed up with less than that amount .” In further 
i» r ' »“h 7 « eode ‘! cross-examination, the Witness is asked if he knows who was the agent who, 
ream.. succee ^ e( j jyj r (j reene . He answers, “ Mr. Davy.” He is asked again whether 
it was not Mr. Greene’s own brother ; he says “ No.” 1 He is then asked, and 
answers these questions : 

“ 14019. Did 
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“ 14019 . Dicl not Mr. Greene’s brother go out in 1837-38 ? — Mr. Greene had 
a younger brother upon that estate. 

“ 14020 . You do hot even know whether it was Mr. Greene’s brother or not» 
do you r — Yes, I do. It is very immaterial whether it was Mr. Greene’s brother 
or not. Mr. Greene was a gentleman who had established in the island the 
greatest reputation as a planter. Mr. Greene’s brother, I am sure, cannot be 
quoted as a planter ; his father recalled him also ; I suppose not because he 
was very successful in the estates. I did not, however, myself, allude to ‘those 
documents. They were brobght before my notice for the first time to-day ; 
whoever the person was, whether it was Mr. Greene’s brother or Mr. Davey, both 
of whom were recalled, neither of them enjoyed anything like the reputation of 
Mr. Benjamin Buck Greene ; and there can be no doubt that if he had continued 
in the management of that estate the result would have been very different ” 

We now call the attention of 'the House to the answers of Mr. Benjamin 
Buck Greene. In answer to the allegation, that the increased expenses in 
1837, as compared with 1836, upon the Nicola Town estate, arose from his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Davey, being a bad manager, he says : 

“ In the first place, Mr. Davey was not my successor ; I was succeeded by 
my brother, Mr. Henry Charles Greene, in the management of that estate, and 
he continued in the management of it until August 1840. Mr. Davey was on 
the Nicola Town estate, as overseer, for the first five months, I think, of 1837 ; 
my brother then promoted him to the management of the Farm, estate, upon 
the other side of the island. As to the increased expenses of 1837, as com- 
pared with 1836, that is to be accounted for by the hurricane which occurred 
on the 2 d of August 1837.” 

He goes on to state that his brother, until he died in 1840, continued the 
manager of the estate, and up to that period conducted the estate with great 
ability. On his brother’s death, Mr. Diggins took charge of that estate in 
August 1840, but Mr. Greene continues : “ But we had such confidence in Mr. 
Davey as a manager, (he was then on one of the estates under our charge), 
that we sent out a power of attorney to Mr. Davey to take possession of the 
Nicola Town estate, and to manage it from that time.” He adds, “ Mr. Davey 
was for about a year or a year and a half one of my managers, and I therefore 
placed him under my brother ; I intended to promote him as soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurred, because I considered he was a very good manager and an 
industrious man. Mr. Pickwoad stated that my brother was recalled ; that is 
not the case, for he died upon the estate.” Mr. Greene afterwards goes on to 
state that at a later period Mr. Davey was dismissed ; they became generally 
dissatisfied at the bad working of the free labour system, and they thought a 
change of management might be desirable ; but he said that he does not know 
but what he might have been wrong in dismissing Mr. Davey, for he does not 
believe they got a better manager afterwards. Mr. Greene then says, speaking 
of Mr. Davey, “ But in confirmation of the opinion that he was not a notoriously 
bad manager, 1 would mention that Messrs Manning & Anderson, soon after 
h& dismissal, purchased an estate expressly to give Mr. Davey the management 
of it.” With reference to Mr. Pickwoad’s statement, that the maintenance of 
slaves cost about 1 , 000 /. a year, and he thinks that with that sum the Godwin 
estate could be worked so as to produce 140 hogsheads a year, Mr. Greene 
answers, “ Mr. Pickwoad did manage his own estate ; I believe Mr. Edwin Pick- 
woad managed the estate for his mother, which he calls * our large family 
estate . 1 ” We shall see what ‘ our large fam’ily estate’ make^. “ It is one of the 
largest in the island.” He says, “ I have got returns during Mr. Pickwoaa’s 
management, and 1 may just as well say that I have his original accounts in my 
pocket, signed by himself, from which this statement that I am now going to 
put in has been extracted.” 
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ST, KITT’S. 


GODWIN ESTATE. 


STATEMENT of Cultivation, Expenses, and Chops, during the Management of the Estate by Mr. Edwin Pickicoad. 



Pickwoad slated not only that, but that with 1 , 000 /. a year spent upon labour 
in that estate, he could produce at the present moment at the rate of 140 
hogsheads of sugar per annum ; although, when he managed it before, he did 
not produce 50. 

“ 16609 . Those were hogsheads of 14 cwt. ? — His hogsheads averaged 14 £ ; 
his father’s averaged 12 J; therefore,, the 140 hogsheads will weigh in round 
numbers 100 tons ; the labour would cost 10 /. per ton. Other island expenses, 
which averaged during Mr. Pickwoad’s management 1,309/. per annum, I allow 
him a reduction, on to 1 , 200 /., although it is a much larger crop ; that will be 
12 /. per ton. * Supplies from England upon a moderate calculation, for such a 
crop, for coals, &c., 1 put at 250/. a year, which is 2 /. 10 s. a ton, cost in St. 
Kitt’s 24/. 10 s. per ton ; add thereto for* freight, insurance, and sale charges 
7/. 10 s. per ton, that will leave it at 32/. a ton in bond; but from that we 
must deduct the value of the rum and molasses which are obtained from that 
crop, which 1 also Estimate at 4 /. 1 Os. per ton. That leaves a net cost for the 
sugar laid down in London of 2 71. 10 s. to compete against slave-labour sugar, 
L which you will have to do* if this Act of 1846 stands, to be put down in London 
at a great profit to the Brazilian and Cuban at 18/. a ton. 1 ' 

>ir. rickwoad’ft hog«- “ j,('> 6 i 2 . Now 1 come to the hogsheads; Mf. Pickwoad distinctly speaks of 
iiwu only is cwt. « his hogsheads as being equal to tons of 20 cwt.” ? — Yes. 

positively asserted by l (>(n 3 . Have youegot an absolute statement upon that head r — I have. 
hiu " “ 1 6 C 14 . Is that the fact /—Certainly not ; I have taken Mr. Pickwoad’s own 

figures in the statement I have just made. In his father’s time I have a letter 
from Messrs. Evan Baillie, Sons k Company, of Bristol, who had the consign- 
ment of that property from 1827 to 1834, and I find the average weight of 
their hogsheads would be under 12 cwt. and a quarter.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Greene then went on to show how much more Mr. Pickwoad’s estate pro- 
duced under the management of the non-resident house of Greene and Company 
than it had done under his own. 

“ 16616. Can you put in a comparative statement of what Mr. Pickwoad’s 
estate produced under your management ? — I can. The Godwin estate mma 
into the possession of Benjamin Greene & Son, on the 21st September 1840, as 
having the management of the property ; we were not in possession. Mr. Davey 
managed that estate for the first three or four months. Late in 1840 or early 
in 1841, 1 cannot recollect which, Mr. Diggins then had charge of the property, 
and has had it ever since. I will put in a statement showing the expense in- 
curred upon the Godwin estate from 1841 to 1847, both inclusive, from which 
it appears that the total net expenses averaged 1,60 7 1-, producing 67 hogsheads 
of sugar, or 49 tons upon the average ; I deduct from that the value of the rum 
and molasses* at the rate of 41. 10s 4 a ton upon the sugar, in the same way that 
I did upon Mr. Pickwoad’s crop, leaving a net cost upon the average of six 
crops of 1,387 1-, which divided over 49 tons, give 281. 6s. per ton.” 

The House will remember that this estate in the hands and under the 
management of the resident, Edwin Pickwoad, Esq., produced on an average 
but 36 tons of Sugar, at an average cost of 55 s. 2 d. per cwt. (55 1. 3 . 1 . 4 d. per 
ton) ; in the occupation of a non-resident, and managed by his agent in St. 
Kitt’s, the same estate, even under the disadvantage of free labour instead of 
apprenticeship labour, is made to produce on an average of seven years 49 tons 
of Sugar, at 28 /. 6 s. per ton ; in fact at little more than half the cost. 
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GODWIN ESTATE. 

STATEMENT of Cultivation, Expenses, aud Crops, since the Estate has been -in the bunds of Benjamin Greene Son . 
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Having thus shown that the result was, that with Free Labour under their 
management when the estate fell into the hands of a non-resident proprietor, 
it produced more Sugar at a less cost than it bad done during Slavery under 
the management of Mr. Pickwoad, the resident proprietor, Mr. Greene goes on 
, further to rebut Mr. Pickwoad’s statement. 

Your House will recollect that the gist of the evidence that Mr. Pickwoad 
came to give to the Committee was, that there were but 15 resident proprietors 
of estates in the island, representing but one-eighth part of the proprietary of 
the island, and that their estates stood in brilliant contrast to the mismanage- 
striking contrast em- ment of those of the non-resident proprietors, from the mismanagement of whose 
wand ofstKitrt, and estates Mr. Pickwoad thought fit to endeavour, by his evidence, to prove to the 
Oration «nd P ro° r Committee that the greater part of the ills of the island of St. Kitt’s arose, 
dnce'of states bdd by Your House will see from the statement now put in that, so far from this being 
absentees. the case, the total number of estates under .Sugar cultivation amounts to 126 ; 

the cane fields to 16,775 acres, the produce to 5,599 tons; of these, 59 are 
occupied by residents, measuring 7,003 acres, and producing on an average of 
the last five years 1 ,492 tons of Sugar ; 67 estates measuring 9,753 acres are held 
by absentees, and they show an annual produce of 4,107 tons ! ! ! The result 
> is, that the “ residents ” hold nearly half the estates, consisting of 6-l5ths of 
the cane land, but produce only 4-15ths of the Sugar made in the Island. The 
“absentees” hold rather more than half the estates, with less than 9-15ths 
of the cane fields, and yet grow and make ll-15ths of the entire produce. 


Summary of tlie Ownership of Estates in the Islund of St . Kitt's ; distinguishing the Estates of Residents and Absentees, 
» and those out of Sugar Cultivation .— {Prepared by Mr. Greened) 
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Freights. Mr. Benjamin Buck Greene next proceeds to contradict the truth of Mr. 

Compicu contanctioa pickwoad’s statement in respect to freights, and produces the bills of lading to 
statement. their own house of the ship “Benjamin Greene," dated St. Kitt’s, 28th July 

1847 » of which the‘ freight was As. per cwt. Next the “Catherine Greene,” 

dated 
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dated St. Kitt’s, September 1 847 > of which the freight was at the rate of 4 J d. 
per gallon, which is 3 1.7 s. 6 d. per ton ; third, the “ Benjamin Greene,” dated 
St. Kitt’s, March 1847 > 4 s. per cwt. He produces a bill of lading for the ship 
“ Daphne,” with a freight of 3 *. sterling per cwt., dated 26 th March 1844 ; 
then a bill of lading of the “ Diamond,” dated St. Kitt’s, June 1844 , of 3 s. . 
a cwt. The Witness then goes on, “ No doubt when seeking ships go there, 
having taken out a good freight to some other colony, and are in difficulty to 
find a cargo, they are glad to take anything ; but it seldom falls to the lot of 
a planter to be able to take up an entire vessel himself, seeing that he cannot 
ship in that island above from 10 to 15 tons at a time. I will show the Com- 
mittee a list, and taking the very last ship that we had come home, there is 
an abstract of the manifest ; the consignment to ourselves amounted to about 
half; for the remainder there are 23 shippers, 21 consignees , and the Sugar is 23 shippers, 21 con- 
shipped frbm 46 different estates . You have to drogher them from all parts of dwerfSdiffCTraT 

the island. states to '■e'Hsbm* 

^ all oyer the island at 

# the expense of the 

“ 1 6644. Will you state to the Committee what the expense of their drogh- 8h, P- 
erageis? — The other 2 1 consignees would have about 220 tons between them. 

Mr. Pickwoad stated that the drogherage in St. Kitt’s was very light ; that the 1 
charge for it was only 4s. 2d. per hogshead. Now Mr. Pickwoad, if he knew 
anything at all about it, must have known that no sugar is droghered in the 
island for less than 8 s. 4 d. per hogshead, and those planters who like to bring 
their sugars to the shipping place are allowed that 8 s. 4 d. themselves, which 
goes in reduction of their freight. 

“ 16645. But Mr. Pickwoad distinctly stated that it was quite usual for 
planters to receive a guinea a hogshead in reduction of their freight ? — It does 
sometimes happen as I have already stated, when a seeking ship goes in and can- 
not get a freight, that the captain will, for a portion of her cargo, which is 
taken up probably by merchants in the town, give the planters a guinea a hogs- 
head, perhaps for 50 , 60 , or 70 hogsheads, as the case may be, just to make her 
a going ship, and'then when the ship is filling up he charges the same as other 
people. We have never given any premium whatever for sugar. St. Kitt’s is 
open to every British ship that floats. If any British shipowners choose to 
send their ships there, they can ; there is no monopoly ; it is perfectly open 
to all. 

“ 16646. Mr. Pickwoad states that he has received a guinea per hogshead 20 
times for shipping his own sugar ? — I should say with respect to that, that he 
did not do so within the last four years of his management ; because I have in 
my possession in this room his own accounts, where if he had received such a 
sum, it ought to have been credited in these accounts. I have examined those 
accounts myself, and there is no such credit given. 

“ 16647. Unless he was guilty then of an act of dishonesty in defrauding his 
principal of the gjpnea, he cannot have received it ? — I think not ; unless he has . 
made a special remittance of that particular amount so received, it ought to 
have gone into his accounts. When I .resided in the island I have received 
premiums upon sugar occasionally, but very seldom ; and that has always been 
credited at orffce. My own managers credit anything they receive ; if they did 
not, I should at once proceed against them for a robbery. 

“16648. Whenever you received that, it has been in abatement of the 
freight ? — Yjes ; and besides that, what right has Mr. Pickwoad to complain of 
the nigh rate of freight when he has been receiving 20 times a guinea per hogs- 
head in reduction of that freight ; doetf not that provq that he is receiving 
cheap freight from St. Kitt’s?” 

The witness is then asked to explain to the Committee how this freight is 
made up, and what are the constituent parts of the freight. He had told the 
Committee what the drogherage was, and that there was an export duty, which 
though a debt against the shipper, was paid by the shipowner at St. Kitt’s. 

To this Mr. Greene answers : . 

“ There is an deport tax of 4 s. 8 d. currency or 2 s. 3d. per hogshead , and in constituent items 

# proportion for other packages, amounting together to about 6s. currency or 3s. 

* per ton ; this is legally chargeable upon the exporter , but the shipowner pays it; scribed as - freight"’ 
it is called the package tax, for which the shipper himself is liable, it often m 8t - Kltt ’'- 
happens that our ships are a very long time detained in *the island for loading, 

having to seek the freight from those various parties. I have a letter here from 
0.32. t 3 one 
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one of our captains, Captain Holmes, of the ship * Catherine Greene he say , 
‘I have the pleasure to inform you of the safe arrival of your good ship 
‘ Catherine Greene’ at St. Kitt’s on the 19th last February, after a passage of 
41 days from London. The ship, I am afraid, will not get away until the 10M 
. June' The ‘Benjamin Greene’ arrived there on the 18 th of December, waft 
on the list March, the date of my last letter, she had not taken in a single 
package of her homeward cargo. The ‘ Parrock Hall ’ arrived there on the 
13 th of •November, and she would not sail till the 4th of March ; she had not 
sailed at the time we received our last letters. We shall hear of her to-day 
most likely by the mail which has arrived. 

“ 1 6650. Can you put in a comparative statement of the freight of a ship 
from St. Kitt’s and Demerara ? — Yes. 

“ 16651. Mr. Pickwoad stated, that generally freights were so much higher 
in St. Kitt’s than in Demerara? — He did so. , * 

Comparison of freight* “i 6652. Nominally I believe they are so, but practically is it not rather 
Demerara!' JUtf * nnd otherwise ? — I think 1 can show that a freight from St. Kitt’s at 4 1. 10 s. per ton 
is not better, if so good as a freight from Demerara at 3 1 per ton. I will take 
the last vessel we had from St. Kitt’s, the ‘ Houghton-le-Spring she reported 
•here on the 18th of December 1847 ; however, I have taken the earnings of the 
outward freight, not at what she actually made, because she made very little 
out ; I put down the freight outward on the average of the amount of her ton- 
nage to St. Kitt’s at >250 1 . ; she received homeward freight, upon 334 hogs- 
heads, 18 tierces of sugar, 35 puncheons of molasses, 21 barrels of sugar, 
making together 290 tons, at 4 l. 10 s. per ton, 1 ,304 l. Then there were 
34 1 barrels weighing 33 tons, at 4 l. a ton, 1 32 l. Then there were 227 pun- 
cheons, 5 pipes, 11 hogsheads, and 10 quarter casks of rum, weighing 120 tons, 
at 3 /. 7 e. 6 d. a ton, amounting to 405 l. Primage and pierage on 443 tons, 
33/. ; making the total earnings 2,124 l. upon 433 tons. From that must be 
deducted the expenses in St. Kitt’s 337 Z. I have the agent’s account here 
showing the items of ‘it, if it is necessary to put it in. Then there is the insu- 
rance, provisions, sales, wear and tear of droghers and beaching boats for the 
voyage, 70/.; deducting those items from the 2,124 /., leaves 1,717 /• Now I 
take Demerara : the outward freight averages 500 /. the voyage ; homeward 
freight for 443 tons at 3/. a ton, 1,329/.; primage 33/.; making a total of 
1,862 /. ; from which must be deducted the expenses of the ship in Demerara, 
90 /. ; leaving a net of 1,772 /. against 1,717 /.on the St. Kitt’s voyage; she 
having there no drogherago to pay, and no package tax to pay? Now let us see 
how the planter stands. In St. Kitt’s the planter pays a freight of 4 1.7 s., 
from which we must deduct the package tax paid by the ship instead of the 
shipper, 3 s. In Demerara it is the practice for the owner of an estate to send 
schooners for the purpose of taking his supplies from the ship when she arrives, 
and carrying alongside that ship her sugars (pr her homeward voyage ; that 
a cannot be estimated at less than 9 d. a cwt., or 15 s. a ton, (pd the additional 
* cost of freight for his supplies at 10 s..a ton. The homeward freight of 31. 
leaves the Demerara planter really a qharge of 4 /. 5 s., against the St. Kitt’s of 
41. 4 s. m 

“ 1 6653. Deducting from the St. Kitt’s freight the same chargefiTthat in Deme- 
rara are paid by fhe shipper, how would the freights stand, deducting drogherage, 
export duty, additional freight for his supplies 10s., and the package tax 3s.? — 
It would leave the St. Kitt’s man 2/. 19s. against 3l. in Demerara. . The freight 
upon coals charged to St. Kitt’s is only 8 s. a hogshead ; the hogshead occupies 
a ton and a half of room ; that is to the estate which ships sugars in return. 
But fre decline to take coals at such a freight, if we are not to take sugars in 
return.” • • 

. He is then asked,— 

16655. Do you know anything of the freights to Cuba ?— I do. 

Freights from Oufc«. “ 16656. I believe you sent a ship there yourself? — We sent the * Scourfield* 
to Cuba; not succeeding in getting a cargo in Jamaica, we directed her to go to 
Cuba ; we wrote to our agents, Messrs. T. C. Burnham & Company, to purchase 
for our house a cargo of sugar a't certain 4imits ; if not obtainable at those limits, ^ 
she was to be let out on freight for London, on the best terms they could procure. * 
It so happened that they could buy sugar within our limitk, and therefore she 
did not carry the freight. But 1 will put in a letter from the captain of the ship, 
stating what the rate of freight was at that time. It is dated * Barque Scour- 
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field, Havannah, 10th March 1847. Messrs. H. D. & Js. Blyth & Greene: 

Gentlemen, — Having arrived here on the 7th March, as yet I have not been able 
to arrange what is going to be done. The consignees nave proposed for me to 
go to the Matanzas, saying they have sugars already purchased ; which I think 
is an extra expense, as freights are rising. Yesterday the ‘ Diadem,' of Dundee, • 
was chartered for 4 1 . 12 s. 6 d. per ton, and 5 1 . was refused by a Spanish vessel , 
and accepted by the ‘ Zenobia,’ of Liverpool. There has been some losses lately.’ 

I may also say, in addition to the 5 1 . freight, there is a primage of 5 pet cent . ; 
that makes five guineas ; I believe there are instances of shippers having paid 
6 1 . from the Havannah. 

“ 1 6657. Last year ? — Last year. 

“ 16658. You might have had five guineas freightage from Havannah, when 
you did bripg home sugar at what freight ?— ' The cargo was purchased for our- 
selves ; the whole cargo was purchased on our account, and came here because 
it was within our own limits. 

“ 1 6659. Was that purchased at Havannah ? — Yes. I have Messrs. Burnham’s 
letter of the same date, confirming the advices, if it is necessary to put.it in. 

“ 1 6660. At what prices were you at the very self-same time bringing sugars 
home from St. Kitt’s ? — It was 4 /. lOs. some part, and the rum was 3 1 . 7 s. 6 d. ' 

We are obliged to bring • a portion of rum, otherwise they will not send the 
sugar. 

“ 16661. Have you vessels engaged in the Brazilian trhder — Yes, we have 
two vessels now on their way there ; this vcrv * Houghton-le- Spring’ is on her irf^^ingVugsr !u 
way to Pernambuco. We shall be very well pleased indeed if we get 3 /. for I’ 1 ^ s inst ' !nd of l,og8 ' 
her, although she has gone out in ballast, because at Pernambuco she will load °“ ’* 
with bags. Instead of receiving her freight upon 443 tons, as she does from # 

St. Kitt s, she will receive it upon about 520 . 

“ 1 6(162. And all that difference is occasioned by the practice of the West 
Indians of exporting their sugar in hogsheads instead of bags ? — Yes. In the 
first place, we cany a greater weight of tare in the West India ships for nothing; 
for we only get our freight upon the net weight landed ; the tare amounts to 
upwards of 1 0 per cent, upon the whole cargo she has got in her.” 

“ 16667. Why do the West Indians prefer to send their sugar in hogsheads; 
is it from the facility of getting coals back in them ? — No, it has been the custom 
from time immemorial ; there is a convenience perhaps in hogsheads over boxes, Reason* why the West 
because you can roll a hogshead ; it is so much more easily moved, more easily prcfcr hog “" 

handled, considering its great weight, than boxes would be. Some of the Bra- 
zilian boxes are very unwieldy things, weighing 17 cwt. ; and when they come 
here the purchasers will not give so much by 2 s. a cwt. for them in boxes as' they 
will in bags. 

“ 1 6668, Then, in point of fact, as between the hogshead and the chest, what 
the exporter loses in the extra freight he gains on this side of the water ? — No ; 
he gets a less price «for his sugar if he ships it in those large cases. / 

“ 1 6669. The West Indian loses by exporting his sugar from the British colo- *“ «yr.v «»y 
nies in hogsheads, because he has to pay a? higher freight than if he exported it ptcUgc* advanta?cou ‘ 
ih boxes ; but qn the other hand, if he exported in boxes, though he would pay 
less freight, he would get less for his sugar on this side of the \yater ? — If they 
were large boxes, similar to the Brazilian, it would be so ; but if the West Indian 
shipped his sugar in bags, he would undoubtedly get his freight cheaper. 

“ j 6670. How are bags as compare® with hogsheads ? — Much more favourable 
to the shipper ; the ship carries a much larger weight. 

“ 16671. Is the bag or the hogshead** the dearer? — I think the. bag is„thc 
cheaper package. 

“ 1 667 J. Then, in point of fact, it would be much better for the West Indians 
if they would follqw the example of the Brazilians, and export in bags?— 

I doubt that very much; it must be dry, it must undergo the drying process, and Su^r must be dry to 
that in the present state of our labour we could not spare. I should also state ^ 

that there is great drainage in the ship on the homeward voyage from the West dians, in the present 
Indies. I think there would he loss of weight by evaporation in drying the sugar 
Jthere instead of on board by drainage. W e chartered the ‘ Scourfield’ last year to to put their sugar 
go to Demetara ; we got for her first a freight of 50 1 . out. We were to call at the drying 

Madeira forimmigrants, by which we expected to make 150/. more; and we were 
to have 4 1 . far her cargo home, brought alongside. The merchant who char- 
tered the ship of us (it was a ship of 328 tons) loaded her only to her beams. 

0.32. T 4 We 
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We had space for water, and there were 60 puncheons below the beams also ; 
yet he made upwards of 400 l. out of the freight." 

' Mr. Greene haring acquainted the Committee that he was not now nor ever 

had been a' proprietor of any land in the West Indies, except 20 acres, which 
• his father transferred to him to give him a qualification to sit in the House of 
Assembly, which he did from the latter end of the year 1630 till he left 
the island in 1637, stated that he was a magistrate; also that he* was a 
special* magistrate soon after the first Emancipation, till the Stipendiary 
Magistrates came out; he acted in that capacity for six or eight months. 
He is asked this question : — 

“ 16633 . ^)° n °t you think that plenty of magistrates might be found to do 
the business gratuitously, without the aid of those stipendiary magistrates ? — 
I think go ; stipendiary magistrates are a great impediment in the way of the 
good working of the system. • 

stipendiary « 16604 . You think that they made mischief between the labourers and the 

tmte* make mischief . " - ... . * * 

between the labourer* masters ? — 1 tnWK SO. 

and their maeten. « 5 6635. That they encouraged the labourers to make the complaints and 
, exact exorbitant wages? — I think so. 

“ 16636 . And they discouraged the labourers from entering into contracts 
with their employers ? — They did. When I say they did, I will speak of one by 
whom I had to get my. contracts sanctioned ; he did sanction them , because he was 
bound by law to do it. 

“ 1 C 637 . He could not help himself, but threw obstacles in the way? — 
He did.” 

Mr. Greene, in his first examination, had stated, upon the authority of a 
* Parliamentary Return, moved for by Mr. Hawes (No. 300), that the average 
price of Brazil Sugar was, # 


Avrnge prices of Bra- 
zil Sugar in bond. 


In 1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


s. <1. 
18 3 

17 2 
17 - 
20 5 


Giving an average of 18 s. 2 J d . ; whilst the higher price in 1845, he said, was 
to be accounted for by the hurricane and drought that took place in Cuba 
in that year. Your House will learn from Mr. Woodhouse’s Sugar Chart, 
that jin the same years the prices of Yellow Havannah Sugar were, 
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Giving an average for the four years of 20 5. 8 1 d. 

• • 



Bipid progress of 
Sugar cultivation In 
Cuba, under the above 
prices. 


And yet, low' as those prices would be for Free-labour Sugar, and ruinous 
to the British colonies, Mr. Greene was able to show that they were sufficiently 
remunerative to stimulate the extension t>f Sugar cultivation in Cuba ; that 
tiie exportation of Sugar from Havannah and Matanzas had made the fol- 
lowing progressive but gigantic strides : — 

Tons. 


1831 - - 80,500 

1836 100,000 

1838 * 122,000 

• 1840 141,500 

1844 171,000^* 

1845, reduction, in consequence of the drought and «rf\ 

hurricane to ------ 73,0jj»'' 

1846, a rally to 162,000 

1847, a rally to - * - 209,000 


Whilst the total export of Cuba, in 1 847, was - 265;000 
And in the coming year they are expected to export 280,000 


Mr. 
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Mr. Greene, in his second examination, produced an extract from the New 
Orleans Delta, headed “The Sugar Crop,” arrived by the last packet, which 
says, “ It is estimated by competent judges that the total .crop of Louisiana 
will exceed the crop cl last year by at least 100,000 hogsheads, and the increase 
in molasses will exceed that of sugar. The total yield of sugar this year 
is estimated at 240,4900 hogsheads, which, at 50 dollars per hogshead, 
(10/. 8 a. 4 d. lower than a fair average) amounts in value to 12 millions 
of dollars. It is said that the molasses pays the expenses of the jerop ; if 
so, the above is a very handsome profit.” Mr. Greene observes upon this that 
.the American hogshead is only about half a ton ; and Mr. Greene’s conclusion 
from this great increase in the United States’ crop to the amount of 50,000 
tons is, that there will be more Cuba and Brazilian Sugar at liberty to 
come to Europe ; whilst from the disturbed state of the Continent he expects 
that Brazilian and Cuban Sugars will come to this country, and hang over 
the market for British Sugar instead of going straight to the Continent, 
and that the probable result will be the fears that the prices of British Sugar, 
instead of rising are likely to fall, and that ultimately the importation of 
Foreign Sugar will be very much larger this year than it was last. Mr. 
Greene concludes by producing a Comparative Statement of the value of the 
Sugars imported from the British West Indies in the year 1814 ; in the year 
1830 and in the year 1847, with an estimate of what the value will be in the 
year 1848, which Your Committee here insert. 


Analysis by Mr. Greene of Mr. Marshall's Statement. 

1630. 

Marshall's Statement of the Value of West India Imports comprises the 

following Items. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 

VALUE. 

AMOUNT. 

Sugar - 


% 

- tons 

' 195,631 

25/. 

4,890,786 

Coffee - 
Cocoa - 

- 

- 

~ V 

" 9f 

1 12,2591 

| 328 J 

46/. 13 s. 4 d. 

586,924 

• 

Ruin 

- 

• • 

- gals. 

752,71)0 

2 s. 4 d. 

787,827 

Molasses • 

- 

- 

- tons 

* 

12,471 

12 s. 

140,652 

Cotton - 

- 

- 

- lbs. 

3,420,247 

8 .1 d. 

107,880 

Pimento 

- 

- 

- tons 

• 1,558 

51/. 6 s. 8 </. 

70,063 

pinger - 

- 

- 

- cwt. 

4*103 

3/. 10 S. 

14,367 

Cochineal 

• 

• 

- lbs . 

111,745 

9 s. 3d. 

51,682 

Indigo • 

- 

- 

- » 

87,285 

5 s. 6 d. 

24,003 

10 other articles 

• 

- 

- 

f “ 

- 

65,000 

• 


fotal for 1830 - 

- £. 

. 6,758,fl84 

1829 - 

£. 

8,212,593 « 

1828 - 

£. 

8,807,750 

1827 r 

£. 

9,428,209 


Estimated inemm of 
Louisiana crop, 60,000 
tons in 1848. 


American hogshead Iff 
cwt. 


More Cuba and Brazil* 
tiugor at liberty conse- 
quently to come tty 
England. 


u 


Total 
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Molasses - 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Pimento - 


Total Valve of Wait Imdkt Produoe Imported into the United Kingdom in 1847. 


QVASVBet.^^ 

*n} i **• 1 


* *tlm. 

(m perfit^m^.^} 

38,000 

, 8)838 

1)800 



' Gal*. 

Rum, Jamaica « - 1,800,000 

(average 80 j fet o j.) 

,, Leeward Islands 1,800,60® 

(average 10 p’ot. o.?.) 


* - 4,880,080 

IS L 888,000 

46?. 148,035 

44 /. 66,000 

43 f. 31,000 

4ft 860,000 

S& «rf. 336,000 


688,838 8 i. 

113,000 28ft 4d 
•> 16,625 91. 

6,000 8 1 . 

3,500 8 I. 


87,600 2d 


Total - - - 6,404,565 


Freight - 
Insurance, dec. - 


33,760 


846,613 


J£. 

840,013 

604,340 


1,410,060 


f- £• ft d. 
478,671 14 - - 

80,700 6 5- 

0,075 38 0 8 

4.500 18 13 4 

1.500 6 - - 


- 8 10 



564,340 


- 8 10 


Total Net Produco - - - £. 4,083, 6W0 


ESTIMATE, 1818. 

Total Valui of We*t India Produoe Imported into the United Kingdom, 1848. 


Freight 



Of which i»- 


Insaranee, Landing, and 
Suit* Charges. 


640,000 3 1. 405,000 

06.000 ( 28s. Ad. 34,000 

14.000 3 1. 

4,800 - • 3,600 

6,000 - - 8,600 

1 37,088 2d 10,838 

],?1,876 djd 14,1«* 1 


Freight - 
Insurance, dec. 


* r & * • £ 

. - - ; - 4 • 718,748 '* 

470,400 

1408,057 

Total Net Produce - • ~ 2,835,578 
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STATEMENT of Monthly Imports of Wmi Mia Suoae 1b the United Kingdom, Garotte 
Average Plfeto la Bowl, and jTotel Value, for the Year 1847. # 


month ending 


1847 : 
February 0 
March 
April „ 



AVBEAOB. 


Thee. £. s. <L £. i. A 

2,946 34 3 4 1 - 

3,211 36 17 - >84 9 3 J 

6,688 83 9 C j - 


August „ 
Sept. „ 
October „ 

No Vi „ 
Deo. „ 

1848: 
January 5 


10,800 32 2 6 1 - 

18,193 % 30 3 4 30 2 8 

22,669 28 2 — J - 


18,988 26 16 — 1 - 

10,228 20 2 - 20 1 - 

28,042 26 6 - I . 


14,170 23 6 8 

11,800 28 3 - 

11,837 22 16* — 

69,657 


29 1 6 J 


VAfcOT 
IK BGKp. 


& 

100,635 

116,116 

223,212 

346,960 

648,822 

634,188 

489,762 

266,930 

786,102 

330,630 

275,253 

269,291 

4,336,980 


For the Quarter. 


▼alas. 


12,846 438,982 


61,662 1,629,960 


57,258 I 1,492,814 


37,807 875,174 

£. ~4,836,930~ 


Average - - - £.28. 8s. 8 \d. 


STATEMENT of the Monthly Consumption of West India Sugar in the United Kingdom, 
Gazette Average Price in Bond, and Total Value, for tho Year 1847. 


MONTn 

ENDING 



Consumption. 

Ton*. j S. * s. d. 

34 8 4 

• 

86 17 - 

88 7 « 

82 2 6 
30 3 4 

88 $ - 

86 16 - * 
26 2 - 
26 6 - 

10,509 88 6 8 

13, 161 t a& a -< 


18,872 

189,130 


89 16 - 


VALUE 

IN BOND. 

Consumption 
of the 

| Quarter. 

£. 

Tons . 

832,739 

176,020 

. ’ 

154,683 

837,463 

17,643 

• 

337,364 

373,440 

31,865 

391,695 

• i 

312,025 
420, efi 

245,210 

304,446 

* 

43,390 



281,763 

30,032 

£. 3,624,323 

• 


Value of 
the Quarter. 


614,272 


948,2? I 


1,180,361 


831,419 
£. 3,521,323 


U 2 
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• • 

Export* of iuw and Mr. Greene also put in a statement of the quantity of sugar re-exported from 

SSirtXrtiSit. the United Kingdom in the years 18Q7 to 1831 inclusive, distinguishing raw 
dnriug slavery. * and refined, from which it will he seen that so long as the British colonies had 
the advantage of slave labour they were not only able to supply the whole of 
• the British marked but to send a surplus, varying throughout that period of 
from 21,784 tons up So 78,343 tons ; and though it is true that, about the year 
1818 or 1628, a discovery was made in refining Sugar, which gave, practically, 
under the drawback, ‘ a bounty to the refiners, which changed the course of 
trade, and operated so at to cause the Sugar to he exported in a refined state, 
instead of 4tbiw state, it will be seen that as late as the year 1818, 13,380 tons 
of British Plantation' Sugar were exported in a raw state out of 74,031 tons. 
The total exports, after deducting East India and foreign raw and refined from 
the whole amount of raw and refined Sugar exported from the United Kingdom; 
and even after that discovery, whereby the refiners were enabled to overreach 
the Government in the drawback, in 1823, 7,188 tons of raw Sugar were 
exported. The following is the Table exhibiting thes£ facts : — 


QUANTITY in Tout of Sugar Re-Exported from United Kingdom in the Yean 1807 to 1831, 

inclusive ; distinguishing Raw and Refined. 


Yean. 

British 

Plantation, 

or 

West India 
Baw. 

East 

India. 

Foreign. 

Refined. 

Equivalent 

of 

Refined to Raw j 
34 cwt. Raw 
equal to 20 cwt. 
Refined. 

Total 

Exported. 

Deducting 

East India and Foreign 
from the 

Total Exports, exhibits 
Total Amount of 
West India Exports, 
as under 

18Q7 

Tons. 

09,842 

Ton*. 

1,020 

Tons. 

2,133 

Tons. 

20,698 

Tons . 
35,186 

Tons. 

68,182 

Tom. 

36,029 

1608 

12,916 

2,468 

3,049 

16,802 

27,816 

45,534 

40,042 

1800 

18,810 

844 , 

21,011 

23,030 

39,162 

74,833 

72,979 

1810 

4,624 

363 

25,006 

20,000 

35,122 

66,008 

30,042 

1811 

13,700 

202 

11,958 

5,050 

8,585 

34,544 

21,784 

1812 

15,340 

348 

17,827 

14,235 

24,192 

67,009 

39,734 

1813 

21,525 

300 

20,500 

22,300 

38,750 

80,77C 

50,775 

1814 

27,003 

2,005 

23,147 

27,707 

47,203 

100,105 

74,803 

1813 

24,558 

3,421 

15,571 

30,402 

51,786 

05,386 

76,343 

1816 

18,867 

5,102 

9,505 

29,209 

49,665 

83,181 

08,514 

1817 

12,013 

4,774 

0,047 

34,854 

69,252 

83,687 

>2,160 

1818 

13,380 

6,510 

6,4,34 

36,569 

* 01,461 

64,98) 

74,031 

^ 1810 

10,918 

4,411 

6,185 

20,201, 

44,043 

65,109 

56,663 

1820 

8,973 

9,830 

6,915 

88,878 

67,702 

82,977 

66,782 

1821 

7,400 

7,304 

9,316 

32,267 

64,866 

78,990 « 

# 62,816 

1822 

8,649 , 

6,123 

6,885 

18,789 

31,866 

62,415 

40,407 

1823 

7,108 

6,207 

8,886 

22,908 

36,944 

60,216 

46,118 

1824 

4,403 

7,364 

10,699 

21,703 

• 36,997 

59,646 

<• 41,403 

1665 

4,256 

2,968 

8,068 

10,489 

83,132 

49*010 

38,364 

1826 

6,116 

4,610 

6,294 

17,1*8 

29,903 

44,219 

34,814 

1827 

2,046 

6,628 

6,198 

20,458 

84,270 

47,647 

30,821 

1828 

2,520 

■ 8,027 

8/010 

32,89*4 

33,681 
40,481 ’ 

57,403 

41,360 

1829 

810 

2,808 

8,047 

23,777 ' 

56,809 

48^48 i 

1830 

. 668 

6,890 

6,310 

80,376 

' 61,844 

61,291 


1881 

540 

0,114 

1 

14,382 

20,091 

49,466 

A 9* 

70,492 

' t 
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MAURITIUS. 


Since Your Committee dosed their evidence, certain papers have been laid Paper* on ifnmigration 
before them, of which the following are extracts. The mat is a letter, dated 
from the Emigration Agent’s Office at Calcutta, dated the 12th of August 1847, 
from Mr. Caird, Emigration Agent, addressed to Captain Rogers, Protector of 
Immigrants at Calcutta *. “ I have the honour to request that you will inform 
the Government of Bengal that about 250 men have come up from the Madras 
Presidency with the intention of emigrating to Mauritius; but hating no females 
amongst them, i beg the favour of your ascertaining whether die Government 
would have ahy objection to grant a licence for a ship to carry 218 of those 
men to Mauritius unaccompanied, they having expressed their disinclination to p i, in ei i nation of m»- 
take any Calcutta women with them. The remaining number will be sent in *»» coou*., to cai- 
a ship which takes emigrants to this presidency. cntt * wom ®"‘ 

“ In May last I dispatched in the ship * Fyzil Currim’ 62 Madras men, . 
making altogether about 312 who have come up since March of this year.” 


Your Committee notice this Despatch to show the great anxiety of the Madras 
men to get to the Mauritius, having travelled so many hundreds of miles, careless 
of the longer passage so long as they could get to the Mauritius. 

Mr. Wilson, the West India Emigration Agent at Madras, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember*! 847, writes, that whilst the late Act of the Government of India, autho- 
rising the recommencing of emigration from Madras to Mauritius, limits the 
season for that emigration from Madras to the period intervening between the 
1st of April and the 31st of August ; the letter of Mr. Dick, the Colonial 
Secretary of Mauritius, ordering him to forward Madras emigrants to Mauritius, 
only reached him at Madras on the 3 1st of August, the very day on which, by 
the Act of the Government of India, the season for emigration ceased. Mr. Caird, 
in a letter of the 28th of August 1847, writes, that at the present time the freight 
per bag for rice is fully equal to a freight of 8/. a head for Coolies ; and on 
the subject of the advantages of employing European surgeons which had been 
recommended to him, he writes, “ I beg leave to state that it is with great 
difficulty three or fovy can be procured in the cold season for West Indies ships, mffieuUy of obtaining 
and from what I have seen of them they certainly are not more competent to the “JJXqmta 

charge of Coolies than a well-educated native doctor. Few of them have had any as useful. 
practice in this country , nor do they know a word of the native language , a most 
serious objection to their employment, in my opinion." 


He says, “My opinion is, that tl^p people will readily emigrate when they are 
pressed for money, or when their crops have failed, but that no advantages 
which can be held out to them are sufficient to induce them to leave their 
homes, unless they have urgent reasons for sq doing. In a season like the past, 
when they had a most* abundant rice crop, sufficient hands were not procurable to 
cut it, and I observed myself rice spoiling on the ground for want of hands to 
reap it” 


Sir William Gomm writes, on the 29th of October 1847, “It is indisputable, sir wtmam Gommv 
that the regulation of exacting the ntfbnthly tax from all those who are not ^S^tiay'tax'oii 91 
engaged in the great agricultural labour, has had the effect of bringing back fK»ur«» not engaged 
iMp numbers of stragglers and loose hangers-on* upon the town .into such % service, 

“* nd has thus materially increased the amount of work going on in die cane- dastry of the labourers- 
]d«, while nt does not appear to have had the effect of sensibly diminishing 
numbers already engaged ite other regular employ." 


le 3d of November Sir William Gomm writes upon the subject of the 
ger supply of labourers 

il consideration of much weight is the approach of the period 
ge proportion Of the Indion*labouring population will acquire a 
return-passage to their homes, by their completion of their five 

r ^residence in the colony; in what numbers availing themselves 

of the privlie incertain ; but they will probably bq considerable. 

“ The crop ' "progress will again be an abundant one. 

0.3a. u 3 The 


d 

“Ai 
from wb: 
titU to the 
years’ indt 



The period is approach- 
ing when a consnW-nTble 
number of Coolies may 
lie expected to claim 
their return passage. 


The present crop in the 
Mauritius is an abuu- 
dnnt one. 
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Tfarrcf has boon gtcat 
improvement in culti- 
vation and*numu&c- 
ture. 


“The Agricultural Gommittee of the Society of Arts and Sciences held their 
second annual exposition of Sugars and competition for prizes on Thursday last 
the 28th ultimo, and the result w* highly satisfactory and encouraging. 

V N * 4 i** v ) » » i 


"A marked 

qualify of Sb' 


cement teas observable in the mode (f cultivation end in the 
within the A tit twelvemonth, while ft exhibited an excess of 
ting that (f any preceding year* 

Oh R, ^^^h^.4^cteiber 1847, Sir William GOumi, having learnt the bad 
ioF the failure of the principal London houses connected 




with the 
vation 


through whose resources alone, he says, the Sugar culti- 
ishfebffhas been maintained and carried on to the height at which 




m" < £ > TOCh “ Should dm immediate result of the receipt of such crushing intelligence be 
obbg«d to reduce tbeb- the dismissal of no inconsiderable number of labourers from estates whose adminis- 
cmmt’of ThefaHurpit trators are no longer in a condition to maintain them , it must be the study of the 
will b( employed on Government to furnish employment for as many as possible by the extension of 

public works. . repair to the public rbdis largely requiring it throughout the island, and imme- 

diate prosecution Of public works sanctioned, but waiting the opportunity for 
entering upon 4 and for meeting these additional expenses, the Treasury is 
happily at this hour' amply provided. 


lord on* approve of In answer to this Despatch, on the 4th of March 1848, Lord Grey writes 

such application of w 

^Mijdoymmr 1 “With reference to its last paragraph, I have to observe that, if it should bo 
, found absolutely necessary to provide temporary employment for those 

labourers who may be thrown out of work, this cannot be sb well accomplished in 
any other way as by repairing the public roads." 

e 

Your House will therefore see that one of the first effects of the ruin of the 
Sugar cultivation of the Mauritius would be to create a new sphere for the 
repetition of the Pilblic Works, which proved so costly to England in the 
winters of 1847 and 1848,’ in Ireland. 


TRINIDAD. 


The I iliemted A< 
who ainvrd per 
•‘Growler” wore 
landed in a most 
wretched state 


means 


On the 18th of January 1848, Lord Harris writes from Trinidad to Lord Grey, 
with reference to the unsatisfactory condition in which the liberated Africans 
lately landed in that colony frotn.Her Majesty's ship “Growler” were found to 
be. It was discovered immediately on their landing that tJyey were all labouring 
under dysentery and itch, and the greater number were mp£h emaciated. He 
then expresses his surprise that Governor Macdonald, with reference to those 
Africans, should, in a Despatch received by the “ Growler,*’ state, " * That it 
. affords me the greatest satisfaction, therefore, that such ukerpqdted good fortune 

* was enabled me to dispatch ktr to your lordship with a fun cbmpknient of as fine 
« body of emigrant# as toer left thbs'eohUy * Your LordaJbip wffl perceive by the 
return which accompanies this Despatch, that they in' no way anew * 
Governor Macdonald's desgtotipn on their arrival here; ha fact, *a more 

• ruble, debiiUdted, xmd I may add, loathsome set Iff creatures 2 never wrap, 
must bp a hug done before any of them can Ik so far recovered as to bt 
service to the estates m which they have been placed T Your Bouse t ti&A 
that in this Importation of Liberated Africans from Sierra hecasyMmUMi one 

„ of the boons, which We have latriy heard so much of, 'ofierediHBwritish 
j&j SaS ** 1 ftdt Wans. Gat of the 395 negroes thus landed, it 
oo died. ’ than 90 are since dead. 
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RARBADOES. 


Governor Reid, on the 8th of February 1848, writing from .Barbadoes, 
encloses a copy of bis speech, and the reply to it from tb? Assembly which 
he had just received from the Council, of which the following are extracts 
from both. The first is w& extract from rile Governor's speech to the Assembly. 

Having expressed his, deep regret at the recent pecuniary losses which had 
befallen the island, he goes on to say, 

“ Twice within the year which is just concluding has rids island apprehended Necessity for growing 
want of food, I have never doubted but that provisions to a mockgpeater extent 1 wm to* 

should be raised here. This is a subject with which legislation cmmat interfere ; be independent of a 
but there seems now to be a general conviction that very serious consequences 16w * 8n * ni,ply - 
might result from the heglect to grow a larger proportion of food. I nope it 
will be found consistent with the interest of individuals to cultivate more pro* 
visions within the island, si> that in the absence of foreign supply you map never 
feel apprehensive of famine.'' 

In the reply the Council state, 

“ The Council attach considerable value to your Excellency’s just perception 
of a truth forcibly impressed upon their own convictions, ‘ that for agriculture 
to flourish, the agriculturist must be independent. To attain this state, neither 
energy nor enterprise, regulated by prudence, is wanting in the community ; 
but independence to the West Indian agriculturist has been rendered almost 
hopeless by his premature exposure to an unequal competition with the slave 
produce of sugar, whilst he is at the same time shackled with restrictions, 
which give a vantage-ground to his opponents. The stern reality of a daily 
depreciation of property in the British West India colonies, in juxtaposition 
with the doubled and increasing efforts of the slave proprietors to procure, at 
enormous sacrifices, additional slave labour, is alone significant of the disas- 
trous fate which must await our agriculturists in the impending contest between 
the free and slave grower of sugar, unless, upon a dispassionate and impartial 
consideration of his casej the British Government shall interpose such a measure 
of relief as will enable him to vie with the slave grower of sugar.” 

This paper is dated, Council Chambers, 18th January 1848, signed by John 
S. Gaskin, the President of the Council. 


Writing on the 26th, of February 1848, Governor Reid says, 

“ I think it right, however, to state in general terms, that from all I learn , the 
cost of making sugar by free labour is greatly beyond the cost of making it by 
slave labour. My opinion is, that sugar cultivation by free labour cannot yet 
withstand competition on equal terms with slave labour, and that freedom should 
be nursed by protection for a considerable time to come. How long that time 
should be, yoVr Lordship will understand that 1 cannot say. If there be no pro- 
tection , the cultivation qf sugar will %e further given up in Grenada, and it will 
dwindle in all the Windward Islands , excepting Bar bathes. 

“ Whilst travelling in these islands, and amongst estates falling off in produc- 
tion, I frit a conviction that without protection the most serious result for huma- 
nity would not be doth of sugar, but that the consummation of the greatest act of 
human legislation , the abolition of slavery, will be retarded, and perhaps endan- 
gered." 

In a subsequent Despatch, dated Wjndward Islands, Barbadoes, 8th March 
1848, Governor Reid encloses a number of statements showing the compara- 
tive cost 'of the cultivation of Sugar in tfye different Windward Islands. In 
JBarbadoeg he sends a statement taken from the estate books of Easy Hall, 
’ted by .Mr. Pilgrim, a Police Magistrate, of the .cost of making a cwt. of 
from the year 1828 to the year 1846, from which it seems that for the 
tirs preceding the years of Apprenticeship the cost of making a cwt. of 
averaged &s. id,, whereas for nine years of cultivation by Free Labour 
“a 61* He sends at the same time a table showing the cost 
Of Sugar daring several years by Slave Labour in the island 
By those Rcthrnp it varies from 5 s. 1 d. to 6 s. He at the 
Is & statement showing the cost of raising Sugar per hogshead 
' St. Vincent on 16 estates, taking an average of three years, 

1 1847, and the result will be found to be an average per cwt. 

u 4 


Governor Heid’s opi- 
nion that the coat of 
making sugar by free 
labour is greatly be- 
yond that 1\> slave 
labour. * * 


Without protection the 
abolition of slavery will 
be retarded, and per- 
haps endangered. 



Cost of niahint. S igar 
in Barbadoes, on Easy 
Jlall estate, dui mg six 
years preceding Ap- 
prenticeship and nine 
years of Tree Labour. 


Cost of making Surer 
in St Vincent la ton* 
and after Emancipa- 
tion. 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 


The Cotton Irade. 


* ' (Id connexion with the Si^ar-growing Countries.) 

Mr. Burn. Yoton Committee, appointed to inquire into the present condition and pros- 
pects of the interests Connected with, and dependent on* Sugar and Coffee 
planting in ffar Majesty's East and West India possessions and the Mauritius, 
were of ojtinton that they would be guilty of a great omission in a most important 
branch of their inquiry if, recollecting that it, was mainly at the instance of the 
Cotton manufacturing interests of Lancashire, excited by a desire to open the 
Brazil trade for their manufactures, that Parliament was induced to change its 
policy with respect to the admission of slave-grown Sugar, they were to neglect 
to investigate how far this change of policy, had realized the great expectations 
of advantage with which the Lancashire manufacturers had flattered themselves 
as likely to result from the change of policy, and the admission of slave-grown 
Sugar into consumption in this country, in competition with the free-labour 
Sugar of the British Colonies ; and for this purpose Your Committee called 
before them the Editor of Burn’s Commercial Glance, a gentleman to whom 
successive Ministers and Chancellors of the Exchequer have paid the homage of 
their approbation and respect, as one of the most accurate statisticians on the 
subject of Cotton manufactures. Mr. Burn gave information to the Committee, 
derived from the most industrious research, of the deepest interest and the 
greatest value. He presented to the Committee a Table, by which he showed 
that the total value of cotton goods exported to the British West Indies, 
Mauritius, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, in the 19 months from the 22d of 
January 1845 to the 22d of August 1846, was 5,988,544/. ; that in the same 
period the total value of goods exported to Cuba, Porto Rico, and Biazil, 
amounted to 2,490,776/., making a sum total of 8,479,320/. That in the 19 
corresponding months after the passing the Act of 1846, from the 22d of August 
to the 2 2d of March 1848, the total value of goods exported to the British 
Colonies was 4,856,2$6/., showing a decrease of 1,132,268/. To counterbalance 
which, the exports to the slave-holding countries increased to 2,946,151/., 
showing an increase of 455,381 /. to balance against the larger decrease to the 
British Colonies; showing, as the general result, a decreased trade to the sugar- 
growing countries, slave holding and free, of 676,887/. 

But Mr. Burn did not stop here, having shown to the 'Committee that the 
weight of Cotton consumed in the goods exported in the first period was 
144,224,977 lbs., and that the price in the former period was 4 id. a lb.; that 
the value of the raw material was but 2,854,452/., which would have to be 
deducted from the 8,479,324/., leaving 5,624,872/. for wages, and profit, and 
working, in the period of 1845-46, whilst tlie price of Cotton haling risen in 
. the period between the 2 2d August 2846 and 22d March 1848 to 6d. a lb., 
Weight an<i vaiueVf the diminished weight of Cotton, amounting only to 3 24,708,690 lbs., consti- 
tuted a value of 3,119,214/., which 4 deducted from 7,802,437/., the value of the 
•nd »a c w, profit, ae. manufactured goods exported in the latter period, left only 4,683,223/., being a 
diminution of 941,649 /. in the sum left for wages, and profit, knd working, in the 
period of 1846-48, as compared frith 1845-46 ; and whilst thus he showed that 
instead of bringing wealth and prosperity, a diminished trade and diminished 
Th« tons of amount and amount of wages to the extent of 941,64ft/. had followed Upon thp passing of the 
port ot^o I nufacuiw* * -A®* °* 1840 » ” e went “do a calculation, by which, having shown that there were 
b) the of 1840. employed in 1840, 617,252 hands, ‘jn 1847 there were but 461,727 bands em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Cotton in England, leaving unemployed in 1847, 
as compared with 1846, 105,827 hands. And then he went on to show thati 
, assuming eVUtt that the Act of 1846 had a right to take credit for the chea 
mg of Sugar to the extent of l \d. a lb., which Your House is aware 
Profit <• people «n- equal. to 14/, ‘ft ton, and allowing that the whole 617,554 persons, 
rt«iw»bytb#«fitar’ 0Q * of employment, had consumed 23 J lbs., of Sugar per head p< 
pnee ot Sugar, «nd ion would only have gained b) this reduction 164,702/. to sefr off m 
va h!*of t»portTuf in !W»> and profit, and working,* of 941,349/.; to that upon; 
nijnuficiure* to itigar- gain mm of loss, it would seem mat the Cotton manufacturers 
fcnnwiy tommies. ^ profit, and working, have lost 796,947 /., simultaneously 
of policy which was to confer such mighty benefits and Bueh f 
perity npon tjiem. Now, taking the wages of the operatives at 1 
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the average, 796,047/. would be equivalent to the wages of 18,633 operatives 
in full employment for 96 weeks, and for 34,976 operatives for one year. Asked 
if in the history of Lancashire a period had ever been known wheq for so very 
long a time so many operatives had been out of employment and working short 
time ; he answered, he never recollected so many ; that it was decidedly worse * 
now than it was in 1840 ,and 1841 ; that they had decreased in quantity more Great decrease in the 
Cotton in 1847 than they consumed altogether in 1826. That in 1826 there con,8m P‘ ion of Co “»»- 
were only entered for home consumption 376,733 bags of Cotton; the decrease 
in 1847 was 441,053 bags of Cotton as compared with 1846. The greatest 
decrease that had ever appeared having occurred in 1839, when the decrease in 
the manufacture amounted to 221,605 bags of Cotton. And with respect to the 
state of Manchester he said, that in 1826 the casual and Irish poor amounted to 
but 72,362 persons, and the cost of their maintenance to 10,475/., whilst in 1847 
their casual and Irish poor amounted to 149,504, and the cost of their main- 
tenance to 45,218/. 11 s. 2 c?. That the poor-rate in 1826 amounted to 5 s. in the Great increase of poor- 
pound upon an assessment of 7-lGths only of the rental: that the poor-rate in r * te m Mancl,<fster - 
1846 was 5 s. in the pound; in 1847, 4s. 6 c?. upon an assessment of 5-6ths of the 
rental. The practical result was this, that 4s. 6 d. has raised in 1847, 120 , 000 /., 
which the guardians have already had. The Corporation have had 37,000 /., 
which the overseers have borrowed, and it will require a 1 s. 6 d. rate to pay it 
back, which will make a sum equal to something like IQs. 6 c?. iu the pound. 

If, therefore, the British West Indies aud Mauritius, and the sugar-growing irite- 
> rests in the British East Indies, present one dark picture of irrecoverable ruin. 

Your Committee has not the consolation of thinking that those, to benefit whom 
this law was passed, have reaped any profit from the change of policy which 
they so successfully advocated. 


Patrick Cruikshank, Esq., was also examined. He informed the Committee P.Cruiishank,E» q. 

that he had given a great deal of consideration to the same subject, of cane juice 

in a concentrated and concrete state ; and he stated that if equitable rates of 
duty were fixed, the Planters importing it would have a much greater advantage 
than in making Sugar in the West Indies. And he insisted that a saving in 
waste and labour could be effected to the amount of 27 per cent. He stated that 
in his opinion if the concrete was introduced here, it should be admitted 3 s. 
below Muscovado Sugar, viz. 11 «. a cvvt. He stated that those experiments had Concrete su»a r <md 
been tested by Mr. Archibald, who is at present in New Orleans; that the 
accounts they had received were highly satisfactory ; that he had been offered 
25,000 dollars, and an interest in a refinery there, t« induce him to remain there 
for one year in. order to introduce his improvements. Mr. Cruikshank was 
not, however, able to state what amount of refined Sugar could be got from a 
hundredweight of concrete. Askfid if he had seen Mr. Crosley’s experiment, Mr. Cruiuimni’s opi- 
and if he thought it was a fair test ; he said he thought it showed in a very fair nj^onlsun^uCr 
way the distinction between the Cuba and the Brazilian clayed Sugars and the 
Sqgars of (he British Plantations. Asked if he should be prepared to recommend 
from his knowledge of the subject that Mr. Crosley’s test should be adopted in 
the classification duties which are now proposed. He said, “ I think it is equit- 
able.” He was asked if he thought that anything which Mr. Archibald’s patent 
could do, would now enable, the Planters in the West India Colonies to compete 
with foreign su'gar at present prices. He answered, “ Not in itself; no doubt it, 
would be an advantage, butjt is totully^jnadequate to the exigencies of the 
present prices.” With respect to Mr. Crosley’s experiment, Your Committee 
fe;'iiad him constantly before them for three weeks or mgre, trying his experiments 

the pneumatic principle, and Your Committee are* of opinion, that it appears, From Mr. Croslcy s 
from his evidence taken before them, that the protection hitherto supposed to ^’oiT'rotreti'.msn^ 
$>een given to Colbnial Sugar by the Act of 9 & 10 Viet. 1 ms been more poLi u> be given ■» 
*~\than real, from the. unsuitableness of the standard selected for the 
^duties, and . that the protection practically afforded by the existing 
irs not equal, to white clayed, amounts to no more than from 5 d. 
y according to the different qualities of Sugars, instead of 6 s. as 


duties, 

*to 3 j. pet] 
at present s 
made before 


posed. Thi 


is evidence has been corroborated by the experiments 
. Committee by Mr. Crosley, in which he has satisfactorily proved 
•by the pneumatic process, that the great bulk of Colonial ’Sugar yields, on a~ 
average, only 9 Q per cent, of pure product, while the greater part*of the forcig 
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Sugar, from its having undergone a double process of manufacture, yields from 
80 to 100 percent., making the average 00 per cent. ; showing a difference of 
28$ per cept. against the British Planter between the ostensible and the real pro- 
tect i° B * The Committee wish to bring the result of Mr. Crosley’s experiments 
tiling Sugar. under tie special notice of Her Majesty’s Government, as tbey consider it but fair 

< that the country should be correctly informed of the actual amount of protection 

enjoyed by .the colonies ; * but they wish also to call their particular attention to 
the nafture of the experiments by the pneumatic process, as their firm conviction 
is that it will be found a far superior mode of levying “ ad valorem ” duties on 
the different qualities of Sugar to that now attempted by means of discriminating 
duties, which has given rise to some complaint. It would, moreover, secure to 
the refiners of this country a greatly extended field for the exercise of their skill, 
while at the same time it would obviate altogether the necessity of investing fresh 
capital in the introduction of improved machinery in the colonies, winch, in their 
present depressed state, it would be hopeless to expect. It seems, indeed, a 
necessary preliminary to placing the colonies in a position to compete equitably 
with foreign countries under equalized duties, for if these duties were levied as 
at present, tbey would confer a direct advantage ujxm the foreign producers, 

* owing to the superior quality of their Sugar to that oi the British Planter, who 
was discouraged by Legislative restrictions from improving the quality of his 
Sugar until a recent period, end who would now find it impossible to raise the 
necessary funds for doing so, even if the want of careful ana continuous labour 
did not at present offer an insuperable objection. This system is further recoin- • 
mended as being simple in application, economical in practice, and as tending to 
make Custom-house officers thoroughly acquainted, in a short space of time, with 
the different qualities of Sugar. The Committee, therefore, place it before Her 
Majesty’s Government, with the request that, if they are not satisfied with the 
Evidence already taken in respect to it, they would institute further inquiries 
as to the practicability of this test, with a view to this system being adopted. 


Mr. 

Charles Richardson. 
Concrete Sugar. 


Mr. Charles Richardson, the patentee of a process for manufacturing con- 
crete, was examined in respect to the practicability of importing the saccharine 
matter of the Sugar cane in the shape of concrete made from cane juice. Your 
Committee would merely refer you to his evidence, inasmuch as although ho 
spoke very confidently of its success, and of the great advantages to be obtained 
from it, assuming that concrete were permitted to be imported into this country 
at a duty of 11s. Id., which he proved was the fair duty. Your Committee do not 
think the experiment had been sufficiently carried out in practice to justify them 
in giving any very decided ^pinion upon the subject. 


Mr. Hardman. Mr. Hardman, a witness, examined in the early part of the sittings of Your 
— — Committee, made a most grievous complaint upon the subject of the classifica- 
ciusifieauon of Sugar*. t * on Q f t | ut y } alleging that it had happened frequently that parcels of Sugar 

from the same sample, by different Custom-house officers, were charged different 
duties ; and that it so much depended upon the eye and the feel, ana the bright- 
ness or the dulness of the day, that no merchant was safe ; tha| his Sugar untler 
the present te§t, which ought to pay 14s., might be charged 4s. 8 d. additional 
for the mistakes of the Custom-house officers ; and he stated to the Committee 
that he had actually been obliged to spoil some of his Sugars; in order to pre- 
. vent their being charged 4s. Sd though he had been expressly prepared to 

Mr. c. Dowding. % meet the requirements of the Custom-house sample. And when Mr. C. Dowding, 

the Surveyor-general of Customs, wa> called to rebut the evidence of Mr. Hawl- 

mnn, he* was obliged to acknowledge that, “ There cannot be a doubt that the 
difference of the day will v/tahe a difference in the appearance of ike Sugar if colour; 
•were the sole guiding principle? Asked if colour is one of the elements upon 
which they calculate tbe quality ; be answers, “ If is the fret diklingvMikig 
demerit.” Again asked, if an opinion has been expressed by the offi^iyihat 
the mode of computing^ the duty is not satisfactory ; he answers, '-never 
jkeeft disguised that it has been an unsatisfactory mode ; because it- i^K^Maestion 
iff factf.it is in a great degree a matter ff opinion ; but taking aUtW^miiigs into 
consideration, it is astonishing how very few differences have existed. l|i«*ked if he 
knows anything about the case which was stated, that out of thd^jjpae parcel of 
Sugar some was charged 18s. 8 d. in London, and a lower dutyln Liverpool; 
he answers, # There was a sample came up to London, and the. officer who saw 

it 
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it (I suppose it was a dull day) decided that it should be admitted at the lower 
duty ; }t fell, however, into my hands, and I directed that 18a. 8 d. should be 
charged, and orders to that effect were mmediatety*seni down to Liverpool He 
was asked by the Committee whether he could give them any idea of a better 
method, or any improvement in the mode of taking those duties than is now 
adopted. He answered, “ Not as long as a classification duty exists, unless 
it were between clayed and unclayed Sugars. Clayed Sugar in former times paid 
a higher duty than Muscovado.'” Asked to define what, according to the* Act of 
Parliament, constitutes the difference in the quality of different Sugars, under 
those classification laws ; he answers, “ The elements of Sugars are saccharine 
matter, grain and colour ; they constitute the term ‘ quality. '■ He adds, that as 
far as regards the grain, we judge of it by the eye and by the fed. He is asked, 
“ In a case yhere you have decided that the colour of the Sugar entitles it to be 
classed at 16 s. 4 d. or 18 s. 8 d. duty upon a bright day, you might decide that 
it was of a lower class on a dull day?” He answers, “ Not as regards sugar at 
18s. 8 d.\ there is very little doubt upon that. The doubts generally are upon 
the 16s. 4 d. or i4s. Of course the colour is the first element we look at ; and 
if it is a good colour, we then subject it to other examinations.” 

Your Committee examined Mr. Henry Nebbs Brown, a Sugar Refiner. Mr. 
Brown was asked if he knows anything of any improvement which has taken 
place in colour and quality, within the last 20 years, in' West Indian Sugar j 
answered, “ Nothing at all; it is rather worse than better; it has been gradually 
going back.” Asked if that is the case with respect to Mauritius Sugar ; he 
replies, “ Certainly not ; I saw yesterday a sample of Mauritius Sugar as fine 
as I could make in my refinery.” 

He is asked if he ever heard of any fine quality of Sugar coming from Penang. 
He answers, “ Never ; it it very inferior ; the ground has latterly been broken 
tip." He had previously said, that he supposed Province Wellesley Sugar might 
come in as Penang Sugar. 

Tins witness said, “With respect to the malt duty, I think it will be necessary 
to look pretty sharply after that. A bushel of barley, kiln-dried and ground 
with a certain quantity of Sugar, 7 or 8 lb. added to it, being the quantity t^iat 
the saccharine would produce if it were malt, would be just the same as a 
bushel of malt; thenefbre that is a cheaper mode than the other, and you will 
lose the duty. In •Belgium or France you never saw such a thing as a malt- 
house ; and it is a most extraordinary thing , that the public should have con- 
sented to pay the tax so long." Of Beetroot Sugar, Mr. Brown said, “ Mr. La 
Grande came over to me with a sample of his Beetroot Sugar, to know of what 
value it would be ui our market, in order that he might send it here ; the Sugar 
in appearance was beautiful, but iq taste it was very bad ; I do not think he would 
be able to sell it here." He is asked if Beetroot Sugar sells as high as cane 
Sugar. He answers, “No; our Sugar is manufactured for packing and travel- 
ling, and therefore we make it as weighty as possible. The Sugar that you 
see in France is very light ; you see a waiter bring in five knobs upon a tray ; 
two of our kntfbs* would weigh down the whole Jive. The refined Beetroot 
Sugar is made from beetroot and muscovado ; the treacle that domes from it is 
scarcely fit for blacking" With respect to price, he says, “ I should say, quality 
for quality, oqe would be worth 60 francs, and the other 66 ; the cane 56 francs, 
and the beetroot 60 francs.’* Again asked, if in Belgium Beetroot Sugar does 
not pay 12s. a cwt., whilst Cane Sugar is TAs. ; and if it would not appear, there- 
fore, that Beetroot Sugar is very inferior; he answers, “ I flo not think Beetroot 
Sugar would be tolerated here.” One of Mr. Brownis remedies for the sufferings 
of the West Indies was, that private sales of sugar* should be done away with, 
an<! all sugar sold by public auction ; and he made it a great matter of complaint 
ihatfeommissions were charged upon the long price instead of the short price 
of §pg$r. He reckoned that the whole amount paid upon 250,000 tons of Sugar, 
at 85 would be 8,000,000/., and the commissions charged would be 

three per debt, upon that. The whole amount paid for commission would be 
about 815,000 1 . 5 but of that. 126, 000/. was paid upon the duty, which, in Mr. 
Brown’s opinion, the brokers had no. right to charge. This practice, he said, of 
charging on the long instead of the short price, was not exercised in any other 
trade. 
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Your Committee had before them a witness, William Dennison, esq., who 
had been 25 years in Java, the greater part of which time he spent in Sugar 
cultivation. He went at great length into the mode of cultivation in Java; 
the general effect of which was to show that the cultivation of Java was 
entirely out of all ordinary rules; that by far the larger portion of the 
Sugar was cultivated in part by forced labour ; and that which was not cul- 
tivated bv forced labour was cultivated under a guarantee from the Govern- 
ment, of* a fixed price to the Planter and the Manufacturer. The Government 
found the money in the outset for the cultivation of the cane-field ; and at a 
particular period of the cultivation turned over the crop to be gathered and 
manufactured by Planters in the island, guaranteeing them a certain price 
for the produce. Besides this, Paper Money was advanced without interest, 
and the Sugar lands privileged from those burdens which were put upon all 
other lands. He was ashed at what price he would undertake to deliver 
Sugar in London 12 months hence. He answered, “ 1 could not undertake 
to deliver Sugar to any merchant, because 1 can get 15 or 20 per cent, 
more in Java than merchants can give for it here in the City of London.” 
He stated that in 1844 he sold 500 tons of Sugar in Rotterdam, -and his 
loss was 2,500 1. upon it. He stated that the Dutch Government lost mate- 
rially upon their export of Sugar some years before, when Sugar was selling 
at lower prices ; it might be five or six years ago. He also stated that the 
Dutch Government could produce all Sugars 2/. a ton cheaper than European 
Planters. He informed the Committee that he saw some gentlemen in London 
the other day who had bought some Sugar from him in Java, and that they 
say that they lose 20 per cent, upon it. 

Your Committee also examined Mr. E. St. Martin, a native of Holland, 
w'hose father was engaged in the Java trade. He gave evidence in great del ail 
as to the mode of cultivation, but as he showed that the Government were in the 
habit of making large advances of capital to Planters, 8,000/. or 10,000/., 
for the construction of buildings and other works; and that they also made 
advances at the beginning of the cutting of the crop, to enable the contractor 
to pay the labourers’ wages and other expenses of making Sugar; making ihose 
advances in Java Bank paper, free and without interest, guaranteeing to the 
contractor a fixed price, which when they first commenced operations was as high 
as 2,7s. 0 d., which was gradually reduced, and now it is 9 s. 6 tL for brown 
Sugar of average standard quality ; and that there were a great many privileges, 
such as cutting timber in the adjoining districts for building works at half the 
ordinary tariff, and wood for fuel to supply his works, for which he* has to pay 
nothing, Your Committee does not think it ne&essary to trouble The House with 
all the details of his evidence. He sjiowed that they gradually increased the 
production in this way from 24,000 tons up to 84,000 tons, exclusive of about 
0,000 tons of really free Sugar ; fori the Sugars which go by the name of five 
Sugars as distinguished from the Government Sugars, ard only the surplus 
of the Sugars ^grown under the Government contract, which the contractor is 
at liberty to dispose of on his own account. He showed that so long as the 
plantations were worked by the Dutch Government, the labour, though not slave 
labour, was compulsory laoour. Under those circumstances, Your Committee 
must consider that Sugar cultivation in Java must be put entirely out of the 
category of frec-groWn Sugar competing at all on equal terms with slave Sugar, 
and is no criterion of whgtt ought fairly to be considered free-labour Sugar 
Competing with slave Sugaf, and which, even grown as it is, it does not appear 
able to do. 

Youf Committee also examined John Craufurd, Esq., a gentleman who had* 
resided many years in Bengal and Uindofttan, but served in a public office in 
the island of Java for six years, from 1811 to 1817. He stated thatvlta'did not 
understand what the distinction between Government and private Stfgat was iu 
Java; but as far as Government Sugar, which is the main part. of the pro- 
duction, goes, it is produced by a species of forced labour. M In ‘the village 
communities where ft is thought necessary to cultivate Sugar, the inhabitants 
have a remission of one-fifth part of the land-tax, and they are compelled to 

give 
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give up one-firth part of the land in consideration of it. These are the very best 
lands, which are artificially irrigated. There are certain persons under the 
Government who engage as manufacturers ; and they are suppose^ to be able 
to do so at the rate 0; .13$. per cwt,, the Government taking it ofiT their hands 
at something like per cwt.” He states, that the public revenue of Java • 

is advanced for the manufacture of SugaT, and for the cultivation of Coffee. He 
states, that in the production of 60,000 tons of Sugar 150,000 persons, heads 
of families, were employed, which, at five inhabitants to a family, he "reckons 
as 750,000 persons. The population in 1845 was ten millions. In Java, Coffee «o,ooo person, s*. 
is .entirely the monopoly of the Dutch government; it is expected that Sui V “iio“inTv.. 
136,000,000 of lbs. a year of Coffee will be produced. The numuer of indi- Forced cultivation of 
viduals engaged in the forced cultivation of Coffee in the year 1841 was 453,000 co ®*' 
families, which should make a population of about two millions of inhabi- 
tants, or one-fifth part of the entire population of the island. 


BEETROOT SUGAR. 

Mr. Crawfurd is asked if he has given attention to the subject of Beetroot Join Craxufurd, 
Sugar ; he answers, he has a little : “ My views are, that if the same duties be 
everywhere imposed upon Beetroot Sugar and Cane Sugar, and trade be free Beetroot Sugar, 
with respect to both. Beetroot Sugar has not a leg to stand on. I understand 
the produce of the Sugar cane generally ranges from about 50 to 60 per cent, 
of Sugar, and 1 understand that of the Beetroot is only five or six per cent. ; and 
liow it is to compete with the other I cannot understand ; but the trial has 
never been fairly made. There is a differential duty in favour of the Beet every- 
where, or there is a tax upon Cane Sugar, and no tax upon Beetroot Sugar.” 

BENGAL. 

He says that the country which produces Sugar in Bengal is of vast extent ; it 
embraces the whole valley of the Ganges ; and he should suppose not less than 
500,000 square miles^ “ Labour is very low ; 2d. or 2 id. per day, I suppose, 
is a very hand sony/rate of wages in Bengal. In Bengal, on what are called the 
permanently settled lands, the revenue or rentcharge is but a small portion of 
the whole rent now, though it is very large in amount. I think it is upwards Rentcharge on land* 
of 3,000,000 /. sterling. That is the land-tax alone ; it was at the time of the in I)cn s al - 
permanent settlement reckoned to be nine-tenths of the whole rental, or 18$. in 
the pound, leaving thus one-tenth part to the supposed proprietor, whoever he 
might be. ‘The revenue settlement assumed (by Lord Cornwallis) a certain party 
as proprietor, who I believe turns out now not to have been the true proprie- • 
tor. The land 65 years ago was assessed in perpetuity. You have now, there- 
fore, to add the proprietor’s rent that has Accumulated since, in order to make 
up the whole rgnbthat is paid.” 

BRAZIL. 

Mr. Richard Farrer, a Liverpool ifler chant engaged in the Brazilian trade, wlls Mr. R. Tajrrcr. 
examined by the Committee* He stated, the current value of slaves for hire In v «iue of si^Tfor 
Rio Janeiro was ll. 2$. 6 d. per month, tile hire maintaining the slaves at a cost hire in Brasil, and colt 
of 6d. u day. He stated, , that the British Mining Companies haft generally of ma " ltem,MCC - 
bought albtbeir slaves, excepting since the Act of Parliament which forbade their The Act forbidding the 
purchasing slaves^ since which they had hired than for 50 years or something *of by 

that kind . He is asked, if the Act is evaded by the English Planters in Brazil evaded in ur»*n, by 
hiring their slaves for 50 years. He answers, “It is evaded by anybody who ,l,em fut 40 
works slaves in Brazil in that *ey. They pay a certain sum to have the use 
of the black men fSr aeertain number of, years ; 50 years was the time speci- 
fied. The hirer pays the food of the slave/’ Maintaining a slave with “food, 
taking a number of them together, (for instance an average of 70, including 
food, medicines, and so on,) costs ad. n day; equal to 7 1. 10$. a year. They 
reckon 36 days in a month. The slave works fr6m daylight till nearly dark, Peri.*i for which ihe 
having half an hour to breakfast, and perhaps an hour to dinner.’’ Asked if he * “ v ® wur * ,a ‘ 
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against him of disho- 
nesty. 


Mr. Hawes does not 
succeed in refuting the 
statement that the Civil 
List of British Guiana 
hid been giuutod undeft 
compulsion. 


A good deal of Colonial 
legislation has been in- 
fluenced to the pre- 
judice of the Planters, 
by feelings which do 
net now prevail* 


can 'conceive it possible that the West Indians should compete with the Brazi- 
lians? He says, “ I cannot conceive it possible that they should compete with 
them unless they adopt the same habits which prevail in Brasil of personal 
residence, economy, and care. Those people in Brazil eat in a way that would 
astonish persons that have not seat it. Almost the entire of their food, and that 
which is most liked too , is Mack beans and jerked beef, bojjm along with a tittle 
bacon and some pepper ; that is the universal food through Brazil” 

Asked if there is any difficulty in the Brazilian Costom-house. He answers: 

“ There is a great deal of difficulty ; the Custom-house is very large, but the 
quantities of goods that are sent out, from England principally, are so great 
that they are puzzled to find room for them often. The captain who brought us 
a cargo of coffee three months ago has been in the habit of going to Rio Janeiro 
for 20 years, and he said that he had never in his life seen in Rio 
Janeiro such a quantity of goods as there were then ; he thought 

THERE MUST BE ENOUGH TO LAST THEM FOUR OR RIVE YEARS.” He adds, in 

July next the British goods are to be made to pay one-third more than the 
goods of those countries in which Brazilian goods are received for consumption. 

Your Committee examined Mr. John Harbottle, supercargo for Russia, and ’ 
sometimes for Germany,' Austria, and America. This gentleman was examined 
at great length, and gave in various estimates of the cost of cultivating Sugar 
in Cuba ; but as he was not a practical Planter himself, and did not appear 
to be personally acquainted with Sugar planting in any way, Your Committee 
will not trouble The House with any analysis of his Evidence. 

Your Committee examined Mt. Under Secretary Hawes. He warned the 
Committee to receive Mr. Raymond's evidence with considerable caution. He 
stated that Mr. Raymond had been an officer in the Customs Department, or in 
the Excise, and was dismissed for misconduct, and, therefore, as a dismissed 
servant of the Government of the Mauritius, his statement should be received 
at the present moment with considerable caution. Cross-examined, however, 
upon this subject, and asked, whether the Committee were to understand that 
the causes of his dismissal were of a character which should induce the Com- 
mittee to distrust the truth of his general evidence ; if there was any charge of 
dishonesty or roguery of any kind against him, Mr. Hawes said, “ 1 am not 
aware of any imputation of dishonesty, nor upon his mbral conduct at all. I 
should say there is nothing which should prevent his being^a credible witness 
before the Committee.” Mr. Hawes attempted to answer various statements 
made by Mr. Barkly on the subject of the power of the Court of Policy in British 
Guiana, and with respect to certain difficulties alleged by Mr. Barkly to have 
been thrown by the Colonial Office in Ids way of getting Chinese labourers 
at Singapore, and also with regard to Mr. Barfely’s allegation that the Civil List 
in the Colony of British Guiana had been granted in 1641, under the compulsion 
of a condition made by the Colonial Office of that day, that they would not 
otherwise consent to an Immigration. Act, and to a Loan Ordinance; but Your 
Committee is not of opinion that Mr. Hawes made out his casq. Asked whether 
the general tenor of the proceedings of the stipendiary magistrate, regulated by 
instructions from home, was not rather more adverse to the Planter, who was 
then in great disfavour with the people of this country , .than of the Negro ; he 
dhswers, “ I am not aware of the fact individually, that any instructions went 
cut of that character or in that spirit. I am perfectly free to 'confess that a 
good deal of legislation has been influenced by considerations which no longer 
I thfhk prdVail.” Asked, if that early course of proceeding jiid not very much 
prejudice the future interests of the Planters ; he says, “ I think it very 
probable.” Asked again, if it did not interfere with many courses which they 
might have taken for the protection of their property, and for the improvement 
of their manufacture, which, being deferred to a later period, lost mack qf their 
efficacy ; he answers, “ With regard to the protection <f their property, I can- 
not say that I think sp. With regard Jo the improvement of the manufacture or 
fits cultivation of Sugar, I am not aware of any part of the policy <f the mother 
country which has impeded it, except one , upon which I do not wish to offer any 
opinion in this Committee ; I refer to the general question *qf the exorbitant pro- 
tection which has been given to the producers of Sugar in the Colonies.” Asked 
if the Colonists of British Guiana have not spent a considerable sum for machines 
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British Guiana has 
made great efforts. 


The Civil List of 
British Guiana. 


Is unwilling to state 
his views as to the fu- 
ture supply of Sugur 
from the British Colo- 
nies. 


Mr. Hawes believes 
that a large amount 0/ 
free immigrants can be 
obtained from Africa. 


for clearing out the drains and other works of that kind. ; be answers, “ I am 
not aware of the amount; but I am bound to say, that the most intelligent 
efforts have been made by the colony, and very valuable results must follow from 
them.” He wasasked if he was understood rightly to have stated th’at there had 
been no conditions made respecting the grant of the Civil List, as the price of 
the Immigration and Loan Ordinances in Demerara. To that he answers, 

“ Distinctly.” Tie » then asked .if there is not a letter from Governor M‘Leod 
to Lord John Russell, in 1841 , in which, speaking of the Immigration Ordi- 
nance, he says, “ It was your Lordship's own promised boon to the Colony , so 
soon as they should have agreed to the Civil List. The alterations which have 
been made in your Lordship's draft are not many. They were adopted after 
considerable discussion,” and so on ; to which he answers, “ I do not think that 
makes one measure a condition of the other. I admit that the two things are 
connected m that despatch, but I do not think that any condition was dis- 
tinctly prescribed, at least so I am informed. 1 merely ascertained that fact 
from reference to . the papdrs relating to Guiana at the time, and I repeat that I do 
not think any distinct condition was insisted on.” He was asked ii he thought, 
from the information he had received from the Colonies, that the supply of Sugar 
in our Colonies would continue as large as it had been ? He answered, “ I should* 
rather abstain from entering into that part of the inquiry before the Committee.” 

Asked, if he had received any information as to any power of obtaining a really 
free emigration from the coast of Africa? He answers, “There has been a 
good deal of information collected on that point from time to time ; and speak- 
ing from the perusal of a great many communications upon the subject, I think 
there is reason to hope that a considerable amount of free immigration may 
be obtained, but I do not speak positively upon the point. I speak chiefly of 
the Kroo Coast, where slavery does not prevail, and where slave trading is 
unknown. 1 think that is a more populous district, and one may be led to 
suppose that a large number may be obtained ; but I think it would be a work of 
time'' Asked, if hp continued to be of the same opinion that he was on 
the 23 d of July last, that in the Mauritius it would be found that the 
greatest prosperity was manifest, and the production of Sugar had im- 
mensely increased ; he answered, “ What I then stated, speaking at that time, 

I should repeat. An enormous increase in the production of Sugar, a large supply 
of labour, an increased produce from the land of the Mauritius, certainly would 
justify one in supra^ing that those were solid indications of prosperity. I am 
quite aware of the reverses which have fallen upon the Island of the Mauritius ; 
into the causes of those I do not now feel it necessary to enter.” Asked, if 
it is not the fall in the price of Sugar, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
production, which has brought about those reverses in the Mauritius? He 
answers, “ I am not aware that the reverses which have begn brought about in 
the Mauritius are simply attributable to the fall in the price.” Asked, if he 
remains still of the same opinion that he was on the 23 d of July, that the 
system of free trade and open competition will still be most beneficial to all the 
parties concerned in the Mauritius and in.the West Indies, and if he still thinks 
ft will lead tOjjp$ater economy qf production, and be the means of embarking 
more capital in Ike growth ana manufacture of Sugar, and teqd to the general 
prosperity of the whole population ; he answers, “ Speaking generally , I con- 
sider free trade and general competition the only solid foundation of commercial 
prosperity ♦ Asked, if he thinks; *>Aen competition has gone a little further, it 
will have the effect of introducing this great economy in production and*of 
tempting persons to embark' more capital irt the growth and jnanufacture of sugar; 
he answers, “ I think generally the removal of commercial restrictions is* wise 
and benpficial ; but I can quite understand that? a sudden transition from a 
system of almost' monopoly to one of free trade may be attended with great dis- 
tress.” ■ 

Asked, if he admits that; it has so far been a cause of very great disturbance 
in the cultivation of- Sugar? he answers, “ I cannot attribute the present state 
of the West Indies* wholly to that.” Hi^attention befog called to the fact, that 
they require something like / ff ths more room for a Cooly emigrant than for an 
Irish or Scotch emigrant going to Canada, he says, “ That is the fact-, and, 
considering the nature of the eliinate, that is the justification.”. Asked, if any 
steps had keen taken to promote a' supply of labourers to the Mauritius from 
Madagascar ; he answers, “ I do not think it has been possible, under the cir- Mwiigucar. 

0.33, x 4 cumstances, 


Is awme of the present 
reverses of the Mauri- 
tius, but is unwilling to 
enter into their causes. 


Tbe reverses arc not 
to be attributed simply 
to the fall in price. 


A sudden tiHnsition 
from a system of al- 
most monopoly to one 
of free trade may be 
attended with gnat 
distress. 
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cumstances, to take any steps. There are communications going on which, I 
hope, may lead to a restoration of peaceful and profitable relations between the 
Mauiitius and Madagascar. But, as 1 have said, slavery prevails in Mada- 
gascar, and therefore great difficulty exists in the way of promoting the im- 
portation of labourers from that island.” Asked, if by Orders in Council, which 
last from 1838 to 1842 or 1843,. he puts the Mauritius back five years; he 
does not merely arrest the course of her improvement for five years, but puts 
her in a. far worse condition in 1848 than she was in 1838 ; and if he does not 
think that that gives a great claim to the Mauritius for consideration at the 
hands of the Home Government. He answers, “ 1 hope that the Mauritius will 
always receive consideration at the hands of the Home Government. So im- 
portant a colony (and that applies to every colony) can never be neglected u'ith 

important Coionas impunity ; and I believe it never mil be neglected . Being told that the Com- 

wtii , n« V pimt’ J ? t8kcUd mitt ee had heard it stated that there are 20,000 French to something like 1,000 

Biitish, exclusive of the military, in the Mauritius, he is asked if it is so. He 

on piudcntmi grounds answers, “ It may be so. I should decline , upon prudential grounds , going into 
imuparnme ?nuam> an V comparative enumeration of the French and English population.’* Being 
nun of the Trench and reminded that Lord Grey , in his speech in Parliament , had laid great stress 
English i ,0 P u,,uon upon central manufactories j and being asked whether he knew that Lord Grey 
was now satisfied that central manufactories were impracticable ; he answers that 
lie is not able to state Lord Grey’s opinion upon that subject ; that he thinks 
ihe^anufat' 11 ^ a ma tter entirely for commercial enterprise to decide. There is no doubt 
that central factories might be the means of improving the Sugar manufacture ; 
cannot *ay whether but whether it would answer in a commercial point of view, he does not pretend 
able. to give an opinion. 


« PROVINCE OF PARA. 

Mr. Consul Ryan writes from Para on the 3d of March last that the cultiva- 
tion of Sugar in that province is so limited in quantity that supplies are con- 
stantly received from Pernambuco for its wants. Raw Sugkican be sold barely 
to remunerate the cultivator at 10 s. a cwt. That all the Sugar produced in the 
province is planted and manufactured exclusively by Slaves, as no coloured 
freeman can be induced to undertake such work at any wages. 

The present average priee of Slaves (males and females) from 18 to 35 years 
of age is about 56 1 % each ; formerly such could be purchased at 35 & to 40 /. ; 
but the total want of their importation from Africa in that province has caused 
,their rapid decrease, and consequent augmentation of value. 

The cultivation of Sugar in that province is at present lucrative, in that pro- 
vince particularly so, as it is in few hands, and owing to constant home demand 
for consumption. * , # ' 

The internal taxation on Sugar for 'home consumption is five per cent., and 
for exportation 12 per cent. 

The cost of raw Sugar, including the export duty, brings its value to about 
13 s. British the English cwt. free on board? * • 

The yearly cost to his owner of a Slave, for food and raiment, is about 10 1. 
British. » ** 
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NAVIGATION LAWS. 


With regard to tins subject, Your Committee examined William Imrie, Esq., Wm. Imrie, Esq. 
a large shipowner and shipbroker, residing at Liverpool. The witness was ~ — 

asked what bearing the repeal of the Navigation Laws would, have upon British 
West India planters desirous of sending Sugar to England; and to give the. 

Committee any statement of the comparative freights from Cuba and Brazil to 

England, with those from the different British colonies. He answered that, 

with the exception of last year, since 1832 the freight of Sugar from the a nominni sugar 

Leeward Islands was 3.v. Gd. per cwt., carrying a cargo out for the planters 

free of freight. He considered the value of a free freight outwards to the equivalent to a reduc- 

planter, from at least 6d. to 9 d. a cwt. according to circumstances. Practi- uu. per 

cally, therefore, such a freight at 3.v. Gd. was equivalent to 2-v. 9 d. to 3$. at 

home. These were the average freights from Demerara for Sugar : — 


1843 

1844 

1845 
1840 
1847 


s. d. 
2 5 

2 6 
2 7 

2 5 

3 2 


As regards Jamaica, he has estimated Gd. per cwt. in addition to that, that is 
to say, 3.v. 9d. to 4.9. out and home. * Ho is asked if that is on account of 
drogherage. He says, “ No lie means, the ship being cleared five of drogher- 
age in Jamaica ; it is on account of the difference in the length of the voyage ; 
the freights to Porto Rico, Santa Cruz, and Antigua are the same as to Deme- 
rara. lie is asked wljat proportion of the sugar is exported in Spanisli ships, 
and what in British ships. He answers, “ A very small proportion in Spanish 
ships ; they have not much tonnage ; they have sufficient to carry a valuable 
freight from England, but not to carry any large proportion of the produce of 
Cuba and Manilla ; a number of the ships belonging to Spain are small. He is 
asked this question, that with regard to the capricious freights of this last 
year, the Committep^riad been told that they had been as high as Gl. a ton, 
jind whether that was so? He answers, “The freights last year were affected 
very materially in the month of October by a statement in The Times news- 
paper, that there would be insufficient tonnage to bring the. grain that *was 
required for the famine that was staring us in the face. That induced specula- 
tion in the ^chartering of ships to proceed for grain to all parts of the world, 
and, consequently, it withdrew them from the freights they had been accus- 
tomed to. The freights were exceedingly high in all parts where grain was to 
be had, from the extreme anxiety to get it to England. I cannot charge my 
memory exactly with the freights, but I should say from the Black Sea about 
25.9. per quarter fqr wheat; and from American ports. the freights were about 
9s. per barrel for flour. In America they continued for the space of perhaps 
a couple of months. From two to three mouths would be the full period for 
the excessively high freights, which were acted on by a speculative demand 
for the charter of ships to proceed *for grain, looking to the high rates that 
were current in America; that produced a reaction in the trade, and flour 
receded to 1$. Gd. a barrel in New York ;»*that was about £lie month of April; 
vessels that were chartered to proceed there were unable to get c&rgoe? iu 
many instances, and they proceeded to Canadian ports for timber, or any other 
cargo they could get.’* • 

He is. asked whether they went to the West Indies. He answers, “ No ; that 
is not the voyage they would make. Some remained till their lay davsvxpired; 
afterwards receiving the current rate of the day, which, for a considerable 
period, did not reach 4r. a barrel, leaving £ loss to the Charterers.” He is then 
asked if the effect of that ignorant cry, that there was not shipping in the 
whole world to bring home the grain, was not to withdraw the ships from the 
sugar trade. He answers, * e Unquestionably.” He is asked what was the 
highest Sugar freight he knew anything of during that period. He answers, 
0.32. Y “ The 


Spiniah nhips ill ta 
luted to curry Sugar. 


Freights artificially 
raided through the 
nltiriu creat ed hy the 
Times newspaper. 


Ignorant cry of a 
dearth of shipping 
withdrew ships lust 
year lroui the Sugar 
trade. 
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“The highest Sugar freight we received was 5l. per ton from Havannah, 
4/. 10$. a ton Jamaica; that was in July.” From Demerara, 50s. in February; 
from Trinidad, 80s. in May, and 60s. in September. “Those were vessels 
that went seeking the chartered rates that had been previously given.” He is 
asked, “ What were the freights by the (chartered ships to Demerara ?— Last’ 
year the British merchants chartered out gnd home, 4/. 7 s< 6 d. ; that was 
when vessels were about the very scarcest, chartered in the month of May. 
That was the highest we chartered at to Demerara and back. That was carry- 
ing a full cargo of goods out free, a heavier cargo than that home. I have here 
several charter-parties from Cuba. From Cuba the freight was 4/. 2$. 6 d. per 
ton,#rith five per cent, primage,” (4 1. 6s. 9 </.) “that is home only.” 

The “ Achiever,” home only, Al. 5 s. 6 d. 

The “ Columbine,” from Porto Rico, home only, 4Z. 5$. 

On the 20th of May, the “Valiant.,” from Porto Rico, home only,4l- 2s. 6d. 
per ton for Sugar. 

On the 15th of May, the “Governor,” from Toytola to Lancaster, a small 
vessel, home only, 4 l. 5 s. per ton net of Sugar. 

On the 10th of November last, the “ Auckland,” from Kingston in Jamaica, 
home only, 3 l. per ton. • 

The “ Blucher,” from Barbadoes to Liverpool, home only, 3 l. 10$., with an 
allowance of 5$. for having proceeded from an outport to the “Charterer,” 
bringing it down to 3/. 5s. , 

The “ Kyanite,” from Porto. Rico, home. only, 3 1. 5s. per ton. 

In November 1846, the. “Flirt,” from Cuba to Liverpool, home only, 3/. 5s. 
and five per cent. 

The Witness then put in this list of freights, furnished to him by Messrs. 
James Poole & Co., brokers of Liverpool. 


Tiit. following is a Sketch of Operations made by us in our capacity of Shipowners and Shipbrokers, to and from 

thd West Indies , in 1847. 


Date of Charter. 

Name of Vessel. 

Tonnage. 

Destination. 


Hate 

of 

Freight. 

REMARKS. 

JSfc 

1847! 

6 January - 

Ben Nevis # 

282 

Havannah 



76/ 

Sugar to the United Kingdom. 

20 February 

Veracity - 

164 

Antigua - 



00/ 

Sugar out and home. 

22 — 

X John Patehett 

262 

Laguayra 
Porto Rico 



70/ 

Coffee, in bags. 

Sugar or molasses. # 

20 March 

Mary Hannah - 

103 



86/ 

17 April 

Lady Harvey - 

204 

Jamaica - 


-{ 

00/ 

80/ 

Logwood. 

Sugar. 

12 May 

x I no - 

233 

Porto Rioo 


80/ 

Sugar or molasses. 

20 — 

Mary Jones 

170 

Antigua - 


• 

80/ 

Ditto out and home. 

20 — 

X Providence 

110 

Ditto 


• 

80/ 

Ditto - ditto. 

27 — 

X Lancashire Witch - 

105 

Porto Rico 



00/ 

Ditto • ditto. c 

5 June 

X Mary and Ann 

210 

Ditto 



90/ 

Ditto - dltt<* 

15 — 

X Laurina - 

• 221 

Laguayra 

• 


00/ 

Coffee in bags. 

U) — 

Creole - - 

154 

Jamaica - 

m 


80/ 

Sugar. 

22 — 

X Flirt *• 

253 

Antigua - 
St. Vincent 

m 

* 

80/ 

Ditto or molasses. 

8 July 

21 ~ 

Victoria - 

165 

m 

•» 

* 00/ 

Ditto - ditto. , 

Anna Watson - 

285 

Cuba 


. *{ 

84/ 

76/ 

Sugar. 

Wood. 

0 September 

Urania - 

. 204 v 

Berbice - 



80/ 

Sugar or molasses, out and home* 

13 November 

Dagger -* - ^ - 

227 

Jamaica - 



80/ 

Ditto - - ditto. 

7 October - 

Champion 

286 

Porto Jlico 



76/ 

Ditto ~ - ditto. , 

14 — 

Choice - 

800 

Jamaica - 



00/ 

Ditto - - ditto. 

14 — 

Brazil Packet - 

172 

St. Domingo 



60/ 

Ditto or wood. 

20 — 

British King • 

248 

! 

Cuba 



06/ 

1 

Ditto -» ditto. 


“ We did not charter any vessel for sugar from the West Indies from the end ofOctoberto the end of the year. 

« Those marked with ft cross went out in ballast j those not marked ‘*out and home," had' liberty of taking cargo out for 
vessel’s benefit. , 

“ We givo the quotations of those vessels which were chartered for sugar, molasses, and coffee j but we chartered many 
other vessels from the Gulf of Mexico, Spanish Main, during 1847, the average of which wdbld about correspond with 
the annexed scale. ' 


“W* 
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u We hud tho following 1 Vessels 


delivered here with Cargoes from the West Indies, haring taken chance of the 
* current Rates out there. 


Date 

of Discharge. 


0 

NAME. 


Where from. 


Tonnage. 


ARTICLE#. 


1847: 

■4 February - 
6 — 

28 April 
2(1 — 

1 May 
10 June 
10 August - 
80 — 

4 November 


Glanmire - 
Tyrian - 
Coila - 
Frisk 

John Farnworth 
Fanny 
Boadicca 
Differ - 
^anny 


St. Domingo 
Demerara 
Porto Rico 
Ditto 

Jamaica - 
Trinidad - * 
Jamaica 
Ditto 

Trinidad - 


Logwood and mahogany. 
Sugar and molasses. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Ditto. 


w We may add, that by tho lost packet we hod several letters from captains of vessels then in the West Indies, that they 
could not get homeward freights at any rates whatever ; and that within the last ten days we have been obliged to send 
three vessels in ballast to the West Indies. 


“Liverpool, 8 March 1848. 


Jo*. Poole Co 


Asked if he has any information to give respecting the East Indies l He 
says, “ Last year there were a great many charters in "consequence of the 
desire to get rice from Calcutta at 6 1. per ton, home only.” Asked if they did 
not get 10/. at that time ? He answers, “ Those are the chartered rates. The 
rates in Calcutta had reached 10/. per ton for rice,” and “9/ 15*. for Sugar 
and saltpetre.” “ The freights this year are high from the Mauritius. They 
might be quoted from 5 /. to 5 /. 10*. home.” “ The last quotation from Ma- 
nilla was 4 /. 10*.;” “they loaded as high as 6/.” “In China there* was a 
large quantity of shipping ; . and not finding tea, home they went to Manilla. 

The freights in Calcutta were the highest from any part of the East.” The 

witness is asked this question : “ Is it not a fair conclusion to come to, that ly-peni of tho N#vi K »- 

even supposing a repeal of the Navigation Laws were to lower freights con- ^^"y.Tf’noi 1 

siderablv, which would not, .appear from your statement, it would lower the in favour of c«ha, Bra- 

freights equally to Cuba and the Brazils, as it would do to Demerara and “would do'tonctT 

Jamaica ? — It would operate equally if not more in their favour, particularly r »™ ttnd Jamaica. 

in Brazil and in Manilla. An American ship carrying Sugar would also 

carry cotton, if therfaw were altered; and in Manilla they would carry hemp 

along with Sugar, which they could do to advantage. Their ships being better 

adapted for carrying cases or bags of Sugar than for hogsheads of Sugar, I 

think they would look more to carrying from those two quarters than from 

the West India Islands.” Asked if one reason why the freights arc not 

quite so low from Jamaica and from the British West India Islands as they Build of united sut« 

are from Cuba and Brazil, is not that boxes and bags pack a great deal ^J.^ llc « e ^“ , ( l “ P M Ml j,“ 

better than hogsheads? He answers, .“Unquestionably; for hogsheads of timn “ iu>gi- 

Sugar frequently are not more than half full ; very often not more than two- hcads ' 

thirds full, occupying therefore space in the ship without the Sugar being 


properly packed*’ • The shipper pays and the shipowner receives freight upon 
the nett weight of Sugar exclusive of the tare. “ A vessel will carry more 
nett Sugar in boxes than in hogsheads.” “ The tare of bags is trifling compared 
with the tare upon hogsheads.” Hg should say that the Danes send home 
their Sugar from Santa Cruz in hogsheads. He is asked if they stand there-, 
fore upon an equal footing with the W-est India Islands ? He answers, 
“ Yes ; only I think their Sugar is dryer and does not drain so muah ; that 
is not the fijult of the ship or of the Navigation Laws, it is the nature of the 
article, the Sugar not being so well prepared.” "Mr. Imric is asked this, 
question, and gives the following answer to it : — : 

“ With regard to the expedition with which different ships perform, their 


voyages, the Committee has been told that t hree Danes made a voyage Bbips, and answer tiiero- 

out of London to Santa Cruz ana back again into London, with Sugar, in lu ' 

66 days, being detained only Bix days rft Santa Cruz, expedition unprece- 
dented. in mercantile history ; also that nine Danes made three voyages in 
a year, before the month of August ; can you give the Committee any 
statement of what British ships have done ?— The detention of British ships ta 

in our colonies is so great that it is impracticable to get loaded in six »■« «*«•« ®f the <ii»- 

0.32, r: 6 dav*. f ‘ r(mce " 


Superior expedition 
ascribed to Danish 



Show* that his gtyps 
“ Favourite,” u Trea- 
surer, '* and * Hicpin- 
i*on, M huve beat the 
Danes hollow. 


Sugar laden ships from 
Jamaica make their 
homeward voyage 
through the Gulf 
Stream and run up al- 
most to Newfoundland. 
A ship from Santa Cruz 
comes straightaway tip 
England. 
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days. Generally speaking, an English ship has to discharge a cargo outwards, 
and 1 presume the Dane was in ballast. I have a passage here of a ship 
called the ^Treasurer,’ from Matanzas to Greenock in 26 or 27 days, Matanzas 
being consfderably further off than Santa Cruz ; that is*a passage that scarcely 
anything can surpass. 1 have also the particulars of a vessel called the 
‘ Higginson,’ 463 tons measurement; she made six voyages within two years, 
carrying an enormous cargo both ways, and calling at Madeira to take in 
wine." 

Asked this question, “ When a gentleman compares the freight from 
Jamaica with a freight from Santa Cruz he compares things that are not 
at all alike?” The Witness answers, “A passage from Jamaica is much 
longer, for a Sugar-laden ship will, generally speaking, go round to the south 
of Cuba, and so corne through the Gulf Stream.” That they are obliged to 
run up towards Newfoundland. From Santa Cruz they come straight away 
for England. The witness then goes on to state, “ I have another ship, 
the ‘ Favourite,’ 2 77 tons, which did something more extraordinary than any 
of the Danes ; she made one voyage to Mauritius and two to Barbadoes and 
back to Liverpool in one year and five days. 1 believe there are few vessels 
even of Danish build that will match that.” He is then told it has been 
alleged that the packing in the Danish ships was better than the packing in 
the British ships ; and he is asked if he considers there is any just ground 
for any such statement ? He answers, “ I can onlv state that the underwriters 
will write regular traders to the West India Islands on lower terms than 
they will any other class of shipping. I am speaking of the colonies to 
Europe.” He says American ships go from Cuba to St. Peterslmrgh, and 
British too. With respect to the premium on ships that are known, he 
should .think it would be similar, “but an American ship not known on 
Lloyd’s Books would be charged 25 per cent, more premium, if the under- 
writer did not know her, he would not ensure her under. Asked if it is not 
then quite a fallacy to suppose that the West Indians are to gain anything 
by the repeal of the Navigation Laws ? He answers, “ I do not believe the 
West Indian would be in a better position than he has been for the last 15 
years, having only English vessels to employ.” Asked if he has not heard 
that, the freights have been as low as 1 1. from British Guiana to England for 
Sugar? He answers, “I have not heard that, but I know that last year I 
suffered myself from having chartered ships to get the hifh freights that ap- 
peared to be going in the West Indies, and I got nothing; I had to leave the 
island in ballast. I chartered a vessel to go to Trinidad in the month of July, 
thinking 1 should get her loaded, but there was not a cask of Sugar to be 
had, and I had to load her on the Spanish Main, making a heavy loss.” That 
was with fustie and cotton. “ We sent two vessels last year to Trinidad and 
could not load. We sent two to Jamaica aqd could not load. To Porto Rico 
we sent one, and could not load.” Asked what is the lowest freight he ever 
knew from Calcutta home with Sugar ? He says, 

“ In 1843 we had a vessel that loaded for London from Calcutta at 35 s. and 
40 s. There are great fluctuations in Calcutta, and in all places where there*!? 
much business done ; wherever. the tonnage gets much beyond°the demand, the 
freight goes down very much ; ships being so expensive to lay in -port, they 
must take what they can get and move off. The only quarter this last year 
that the demand did not reach, was thewest coast of South America ; there 
•the freights remained as low, or rather lower than the average rates upon that 
coast. In October J846, a writer in The Times,’ signed Mercator, stated there 
waS not tbnnage sufficient to bring home 4,000,000 quarters ; he estimated it at 
800,000 tons shipping. I Replied to the letter, in the * Shipping Gazette,’ repel- 
ling the idea that was propagated by ‘The Times’, stating my conviction that 
there was sufficient, and that he was wrong in his deductions, inasmuch as 
600,000* tons of shipping would have brought the quantity that he said would 
require 800,000 tons. What. I stated was bona Jide true, for before the month of 
May all that had got t<T sea-board was • cleared off, and we*imported something 
like 10,000,000 of quarters. That shows there was a great deal more tonnage 
than was Reckoned on by * The Times,’ and absolutely more tonnage than we‘ 
require for 'he general purposes of trade ; and that caitses the laying up of so 
many ships from time to time : it is no uncommon thing to see a ship now lie 
in port two or three months idle. Last year, as I stated, they went so quick 

because 
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because there was an inducement for them to do so ; they would go in ballast, 
and would accomplish three voyages instead of two ; that was done, and we had 
an ample supply. I considered that that statement going forth to the world 
was a statement that ought to be contradicted ; it caused an alarm that 

THERE WAS NO NECESSITY FOR, AND IT DREW FROM THE WEST INDIES 


The letter ot ** Mer- 
cator / 1 in the Timee, 
drfw from the West 


SHIPS THAT WERE IN THE HABIT OF GOING THERE ; BEING TEMPTED BY THE Indie* last year her ht- 
HIGn PRICES FOR THE GRAIN.” bitual »hfpa. 


• 

Asked, if it did not unnecessarily double "the com freight? He answers, 

“ The fear of famine was the means of preserving any rate of freight that might 
be asked.” The Witness afterwards said that “if the Navigation Laws were 
altered we should withdraw all our ships from the West Indies and send them 
to the Fast.” Asked if he thinks that the American ships would carry Sugar 
home to this country cheaper than he could ? He says, “ If they were fit 
ships for the purpose ; but the ships now employed in the lumber trade 
would not be proper ships *to carry Sugar.” But he thought the Americans 
would immediately build new ships fit for the purpose. He is asked, “ Has 
not the increase of British tonnage been mainly employed in the unpro- 
tected trade r” He answers, “ No ; the great increase arises entirely from » 
our Navigation Laws. Our trade with China is exclusively in British ships, 
and they even allow us the coasting trade in China, which we are not allowed 
anywhere else.” 


Since the conclusion of the examination of witnesses, Mr. Imrie has addressed 
a letter to the chairman of Your Committee, giving an account of freights, by 
the last advices, as follows : — 


75s. to 80s. 

105s. 

2/. 10 s. per ton for sugar. 
2/. - - ditto. 

2/. . - - ditto. 


Mauritius (in January) to United Kingdom - 
Calcutta (in February) to - ditto - 
Porto Rico to United K ingdom - 
Demerara to - - ditto - 

Jamaica to - - ditto (one ship) 

Barbadoes to • ditto (no quotation for “ seeking ships”). 
Havannali to - ditto - - - - - 55s. to 62s. Gd. 

Ditto to Continent - - - - - 65s. to 70s. 

Bahia to United Kingdom - - 65s. to 70s. 

Ditto to Continent 80s. 

Pernambuco to United Kingdom - - - 70s. 

Ditto to Continent - - - 80s. 


Claims of the West Indians for the Equalization of the Duties 

on Rum and British Spirits. 

Your Committee have given their best* consideration to this very difficult 
question. You^ Committee conceive that practical and not nominal equality is 
the equality which Parliament would seek to establish. , 

With a view to ascertain what practical equality would be, Your Committee 
have examined a Scotch Malt Distiller and a British Raw Corn Distiller, the 
Chairman of ‘Excise in answer to tflem, and subsequently a British Rectifier, 
and a Spirit Commission Merchant, in rejdy to some of the observations of thfe 
Chairman of the Excise. ’ . 

Your Committee, for greater perspicuity, will first take the case of the malt 
distillers, ahd it will be learned from the joint evidence of Mr. Charles Gray, 
a Scotch Malt Distiller, and from the cross-examination of Mr. John Wood", 
the Chairman of Excise, that far from the Malt Distiller enjoying a protection 
against the British Rum Distiller, his malt spirits absolutely pay, Joihtly in 
malt and spirit duties, 7 id. a gallon in England and m Ireland more than the 
rum distiller, exclusive of any disadvantages which he may be under as regards 
( Excise restrictions in common with the British raw corn distiller. The malt 
distiller in England aqd the Scotch and Irish distiller importing his Scotch malt Malt spirits consumed 
spirits into England, pay 7 s. \Q d. a. gallon on the spirits, in addition to 1 s. 4 4 d., 

Which had been previously paid to the Crown in the shape of malt duty upon than rum. 
the malt used in the manufacture of the spirits, making altogether 9s. 2 id. 

0.32. y 3 a gallon, 
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a gallon. The duty charged on rum consumed in England is 8 5. 7 d., so that 
malt spirits consumed in England pay 7 id. more than rum. 

In Ireland, raw grain spirits pay 2s. 8 d. ; malt spirits, 4 s. 0 id. ; rum, 3s. 5 d. 

In Scotland, raw grain spirits pay 3s. 8 d . ; malt spirits, 4s. 4 id.', rum, 4s. 5 d. 

It must, however, be kept in mind that 1 j d. in each country is paid in malt 
duty not included in the respective duties levied on raw grain spirits. This 
omissidh being filled up, the duties on raw grain spirits bond fide stand as 
follows : — 

s. d. 

England - - - - - - - • 7 H 1 

Scotland - - - - - - - - 3 9 1 

Ireland - - - - - - - - 2 9 J 

The malt distiller claims 3d. as the cost of those Excise restrictions which, 
in the words of Mr. C. Gray, “ prevent a distiller from learning his own busi- 
ness." He claims also 3 id. for decreases allowed to the rum distiller in the 
permission to bond his spirits, as a favour to the rum distiller, which, denied 
to the malt distiller, operates in tl*e race of competition to that extent as a 
prejudice to the distiller of malt spirits ; the distiller of malt spirits having 
shown that in England and in Ireland the direct and absolute duty paid by 
malt spirits is 7 id. more than that paid by British rum, further alleges that if 
the burthen of taxation be measured by an ad valorem duty the prices of various 
descriptions of spirits would stand thus, without taking into calculation the 
3 id. per gallon saved by the rum distiller on decreases : — 


The proportion ad va- Highland whiskey, “ very fine 
lorem of the duties on 

rum and British malt ~ , « . , , , 

spirits. Crood Scotch whiskey - 

ripriiff’* ® tate “® nt Good Jamaica rum at proof - 

Taking the lowest quality of malt spirits at * 

The lowest quality of Leeward Islands rum 

Average of three qualities of whiikey - 

* Average of rum - 


Price 

Ex Duty per 
Gallon. 

Duty. 

Shown 

an Ad Valorem 
Duty 

of per Cent 

5. 

d. 

1. 

d 

i 

i 

! 

2 

10 

9 

21 

321 

1 

11 

9 

21 

480 

3 


► 8 

7 

280 

1 

10 

U 

21 

500 

1 

0 

8 

7 

490 

2 

21 

9 

21 

416 

2 

4i 

8 

7 

361 


But taking Mr. Greene’s statement of prices, which, reduced to proof, would 
give 3$. Ojjd. as the average price of Jamaica rum, and 2s. 3d. as the average 
price of Leeward Island rum, the case would stand as follows : — 


Jamaica rum at proof 
leeward Island ditto 


Ad valorem Duty. 

- 280 per cent. 

- 381 J per cent. 


Looking at the Leith Price Current of the 19th of April last/ it appears, 
however, that the prices of Scotch whiskey reduced to proof are as follows : 


Highland malt whiskey 
Lowland - ditto 


s. d. 

- 3 4 

- 2 - 


Taking these prices of Scotch whiskey and Mr. Greene’s prices of rum, and 
then comparing the ad valorem duties on each, the case would stand somewhat 
differently. * 
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Price ex Duty. 

Duty. 

Ad valorem Duty. 



£• &• dm 

Sm dm 

• 

Jamaica rum at proof - 

- 3 - i 

- 8 7 

280 per cent* 

Highland whiskey, ditto 

Difference in favour of High- 
land whiskey - 

- 3 4 

- 9 2 1 

275 „ ' 

Lowland whiskey at proof 
• 

- 2 - 

- 9 2 1 

459 „ 

Leeward Island rum 

• 

Difference in favour of Lee- 
ward Island rum 

- 2 3 

- 8 7 

381 „ 


This, however, can scarcely be said to be a just comparison ; Jamaica rum 
constitutes one-half of the whole importation from the British West Indies, 
whilst Lowland whiskey constitutes considerably the larger proportion of the 
Scotch distillation of whiskey. 

These prices, moreover, of Scotch whiskey are the prices of Scotch whiskey 
coming into consumption, whilst the prices of rum given by Mr. Greene are 
the prices going into bond, where the rum, in proportion to “ the age given it” 
improves in market value, at the same time that 3 Id. per gallon, on an aver- 
age, is allowed for “ decreases .” The true comparison, therefore, exclusive of 
interest of money, would be between the duty of 9 s. 2^ d. on Scotch whiskey 
consumed in England, and 8s. 7 d. — 3 id., the virtual drawback of duty on 
decreases j that is 8 s. 3 id. on rum. The comparison would then stand 
thus : — 


s 

Prices in Leitb, 
ex duty. 

Duty 

in London. 

Ad valorem Duties. 

* 


s. dm 

5 . dm 


Highland whiskey at proof - 

3 4 

9 2 } 

275 per cent. 

Jamaica lum at ditto - - - - * - 

3 -i 

8 3 1 

(Duty, less de- 

270 j 


j • 

creases allowed. ) 

1 

Lowland whiskey at proof -» - - - 

• 

2 - 

9 2} J 

469 per cent. 

Leeward Island rum at proof - 

2 3 

8 3 5 

(Duty, less de- 

308 



crease allowed.) 


Average prices of Scotch whiskey, as above 

2 8 

9 2 J 

344 £ per cent. 

Average prices of Jatnaioa and Leeward Island 
rum ------- 

•• 

2 7} 

8 3}' 

313 J 

u 


a 



The following table exhibits the comparative ad valorem bearing of the 
several duties in England and Scotland upon the different Spirits estimated 
with and without the allowance of d. per gallon on rum for “ decreases 


V 4 


0.32, 


Mr. Crag's 
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Whiskey consumed in 
Scotland pays | d. per 
gallon lets than ruin. 


Mr. Gray's Statement of Price of Whiskey, and Mr. Greene's for Rum. 



Price ex Duties. 

Dut y in Scotland. 

Duty per Cent, 
ad Valorem. 

Very fine Highland whiskey at 

s. d. 

s. d. 


proof - 

2 10 

4 4 4 

154 

Good Scotch whiskey at proof 

1 11 

4 4 4 

227 

Jamaica rum at proof - 

3 -i 

4 1 i 

134 

Ditto - - ditto 

* -i 

4 5 

144 

Lowest quality of Scotch spirits 

1 10 

4 4 4 

23S 

Leeward Islands rum 

2 3 

4 1 * 

183 

Ditto - - ditto - 

2 3 

4 5 

! 

190 

Leith Price Current (19 April) Prices of Whiskey, Mr. Greenes continued 


for Rum. 



Highland whiskey at proof 

3 4 

4 4 

130 

Jamaica rum at proof - 

3 ~i 

4 1 h 

134 

Ditto - - ditto 

3 -i 

4 5 

114 

Lowland Scotch whiskey 

2 - 

4 4 4 

1 

218 

Leeward Islands rum ■ - 

2 3 

4 1 i 

183 

Ditto - - ditto 

2 3 

4 a 

190 

Duty in England. 


English raw grain spirits at the | 




“ worm end,” for the last 




three months - 

2 - J 

7 11 4 

389 

Ditto now (28 April) 

2 3 i . 

7 ll 4 

‘348 

Jamaica rum at proof - 

3, 

8 7 

280 

Ditto - - ditto 

C 3 -J 

8 3 4 

270* 

Leeward Islands fUui at proof 

2 3 

8 7 • 

« 381 

Ditto - - ditto 

2 3 

8 3 4 

3G8 


Note. — Mr. William Betts stated the price of a gallon of Scotch raw grain spirit to be Is. lOtf. 


In Scotland the case is somewhat different ; there malt spirits get a draw- 
back of, half the duty on malt, amounting to 8 d., which is not accorded to 
the malt distiller in England or in Ireland. The effect of this js that malt 
. spirits consumed in Scotland have the advantage of :} d. a gallon in nominal 
duty over the rum distiller. This i d., however, is all that he has to set against 
the restriction of the Excise in the course of his manufacture, and against other 
restrictions and disadvantages into wliieh Your Committee will now enter. 

Your'House are no* doubt aware that the distiller of. British spirits offers 
a solitary example of any trade whihb comes under the operation of the Excise 
Laws, which, in the export of its manufacture, either to the British Colonies 
or to foreign countries, is denied the drawback of the Excise Duty already paid. 
The brickmaker, the papermaker, the pasteboard- maker, the brewer of ale and 
of beer, the sugar refiner, the rum distiller, all get their full drawback upon the 

export 
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export of their manufacture to the British Colonies, or to foreign countries; oaiiijig contw* in the 
the soap-boiler not only has this advantage, but be is singularly favoured, ulsuiiw.. 1 ^- 

inasmuch as he at once enjoys a protection of 20 s. a cwt. against hard colonial ,^'Iuw^to 'u.# r 

soap, and of 15 s. a cwt. against colonial soft ; whilst the Excise Dflty on home- Excise laws, 
made hard soap is lid. per lb., the duty on colonial hard soap is 2 \d., and . 
whilst the Excise Duty on home-made soft soap is 1 d., the duty on colonial 
.soft soap is Jjd., But if the soap-boiler’s produce comes into home consump- singular p»rti#iuy 
tion in the manufacture of woollen goods, he gets a drawback upon his hard cotton 

soap of l|d. out of the l£d. he has paid, and on soft soap he gets half the »nd «nk manufacturer, 
amount back if consumed in woollens, whilst the soap-boiler and cotton and 
silk manufacturers have together managed better still. The cotton and silk 
manufacturers get the whole drawback on hard soap, and seven-eighths of 
the drawback on soft soap ; thus giving a protection in competition to the 
cotton spinner and to the silk manufacturer, even against the manufacturer 
of woollens. The malt distiller, instead of getting a protectiop, as does the di *~ 

soap-boiler, against colonial produce, has to meet the malt spirits of the “ “* * 

Canadas, or any other British colony, in this country at a disadvantage of 
7d. per gallon, the Canadian malt distiller paying no duty in the colony, 
whilst, if the transaction he reversed, and the British malt distiller exporta 
his spirits to the Colonies, he pays in Canada a duty of 2 s. (wine gallon), 
whilst the colonial spirits in Canada pay but 6 d., and in Jamaica, which com- 
plains of the preference given to British spirits in Englahd, Scotch malt spirits, 
which have gone out from England charged with a duty of 8 d., and English 
and Irish malt spirits with a duty of Is. 41 </., upon their arrival in Jamaica, Treatment of the 
under the tariff of the 20th of November last, find themselves charged with janmuJa^hytiie tariff 
a 6s. coloniul duty, making altogether on Scotch malt spirits 6s. 8 d., and on of 20 xo». imo. 
Irish and English malt spirits 7s. 4 id. to contend with the colonial spirits, 
which pay but 1 j. 6d. 

But Your Committee will now bring before your consideration the relative 
positions of the British distiller and of the rum distiller in foreign countries. 

The Frenchman may warehouse his brandy or his wine in bond in this 
country, and send it out at pleasure, charged with no English duty, to foreign 
countries or to the British colonies. 

The Dutchman enjoys the same privilege with his hollands or his cura^oa. 

How stands the matter with the English and Scotch distiller ? 

By the late alterations of the American tariff, in the early part of 1846, the 
duty upon spirits, "which up to that time had been 70 cents, or 2s. lit/, a gallon, 
was altered to a duty of cent, per cent, ad valorem. 

Your Committee has already shown that the average price of the 'three 
qualities of Scotch whiskey, according to Mr. Gray’s evidence, is 2 s. 2 id> 

•exclusive pf duty, freight, casks, charges, commission, and insurance, the aggre- 
gate of which may be taken afr 6 id., thus making the price of a gallon laid 
down in New York 2 s. 9d. Thus good Scotch whiskey, were equal justice dealt Effect of Excise law. 
out to it and to colonial rum, English *Soap, and Dutch gin, would pay 2s. 9 d. oiBritiidi^pmu'truie 
duty and no more in New York ; but, thunks to the Excise Laws, in addition United States, in com- 
to this, it would fay 8 d. Excise malt tax if exported from Scotland, and twice 
that if exportecl from England, upon the back of which the cent, per cent, duty Raich brandy, See. 
levied in the United States would be charged. • 

But as practically there are no ports of export to America for Scotch spirits 
from Scotland but in the Firth of Clyde, a great part of the Scotch malt spirits 
ftom the eastern parts of Scotland necessarily come to England for export, 
when, under a regulation made within the last two years, the exporter of Scotch 
whiskey is put upon the footing of the English and Irish malt distiller, and 
.his spirit* consequently go out charged with a dut# of 1 s. 4 1 d., which, doubled 
by the operation of the cent, per cent duty in the United States, lays him 
under the disadvantage of 2 s. 8 id. in his competition with the rum, the 
brandy, and the gin distillers of all countries but his own, and virtually almost 

annihilates his trade. * 

• * 

Your Committee having exhibited th£ much more simple case of the malt British com distiller, 
•distiller, and having shown, that if the importunities of the rum distiller for 
equality of duties wre to be gratified on this point, that equalization would 
require at least that the rum distiller should pay 7 id. a gallon more, or that the 
Scotch whiskey distiller should pay 7 id. a gallon less ; they will now come to 
. 0 . 32 , Z the 
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Estimated charges on 
British distiller, by 
Mr. Carrie. 


the far more difficult and intricate question of the relative position of the rum 
and the British raw corn distiller. Here nominal (y, no doubt, there is a pro* 
tection of 9d. a gallon given to the British corn distiller. 

British raw com spirits pay 7 s. 10rf. a gallon in England, 3s. 8 d. in Scot- 
land, and 2s. 8 d. in Ireland. The duty on British rum is 8s. 7 d. in Englan d, 
4s. 5 d. in Scotland, and 3s. 5 d. in Ireland ; but to set off against thfaj Mr. 
Currie claims that the Excise restrictions, direct and indirect, amount at the 
present time to Is. 1 id. a gallon ; and this is the way in which he makes out 
the claim : 


Duty on malt 

Duty on foreign barley, 2 s., supposing the same to be paid by 
the consumer, equal to, when converted into spirits 
Interest on outlay of capital on premises for increased extent of 
plant to carry out the requirements of Excise ... 
Decreases allowed to the West Indians, but denied to the British 
com distiller --------- 

Interest on the duty of 7 s. lOrf. paid at the worm's mouth by 
the com distiller (but saved to the rum distiller by being 

allowed to bond his spirits) 

Extra expense of separate premises for rectification ... 
Loss of yeast - -- -- -- -- 

Loss of material, loss of fuel, interruption of distillation, im- 
. pediments to successful fermentation, and other restrictions of 
the Excise, hampering and cramping the distillers in their 
attempts at improvement - 


Total - - - 


s. d. 

- lft 

- 1 
- 1 

- 3 ft 

- -ft 

- 3 

- 1 

- 2 
1 1 | 


From which, if the 1 d. allowed as a set-off against the duty on com be 
deducted (the duty on barley being to be reduced to a nominal duty of 1 s. 
next year), reduced to a halfpenny, or even to nil, it would reduce the claim 
of the British distiller to 1 s. 0 ft d. With respect to the claim of 1 j d. for malt 
duty, it is admitted frankly by the West Indians, and pretty much by the 
Chairman of Excise, though, to be sure, a doubt was faintly expressed by him 
whether it was more than lid. With regard to the claim of 3 4 d. for decreases, 
the fact of that advantage being given to the West Indians is not denied, 
though it is alleged the decreases on English spirits do not amount to any- 
thing like the acknowledged decreases on rum. 

Your Committee have had no scientific evidence before them to account for 
the anomalous supposition that alcohol, in a gallon of whiskey at proof, should 
. be more adhesive and less disposed to escape from its cask by evaporation, than 
alcohol in a gallon of mm at proof frotn the puncheon that contains it. No 
satisfactory evidence has been afforded to Your Committee on these points to 
guide them by the superior wisdom of experience contradict\pg the theory 
which seems to square with common sense, that alcohol will be governed by the 
laws which rule alcohol, and will retain all the properties of alcohol equally, 
whether it be found in a gallon of gin, of mm, or of whiskey, each spirit being 
alike barrelled in a wooden cask. The njftural conclusion therefore must be, 
that if com spirits were bonded for an equal time with mm spirits the evapora- 
tion and decreases would be the same*; whilst Your Committee have no reason 
to imaging that the com distiller, hod he the option, would not desire, equally 
with the mm distiller, “ t& give age” to his spirits previous to kale, both 
afticles alike improving in value by time and keeping. 

Your»Committee have before shown the disadvantage that the English malt 
distiller is under in the exportation of his spirits, as compared with the mm 
, distiller. The British raw com distiller is in a still worse position. Nominally, 
OotamM* Venn, of • it is true, the raw com distiller may bond his raw corn spirits for export; but 
M l Srup«rt artD a colourable license, inasmuch as there is no market, foreign or 

r “ r colonial, for spirits in their crude state. A market there would be for the 
rectified and the compounded spirits, but no drawback being allowed upon 
compounded spirits, 'practically the export of British spirits is entirely pro- 
hibited. 
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hfbited. The Excise restriction which, in the competition between British 
rum and English malt spirits in the market of the United States, amounts to 
2s. 8 id. per gallon, rises to *15.?. 1 Id. in the case of the distiller of raw spirits ; 
that is to say, 7 s. lOd. the Excise duty, lid. malt tax not drawn hack, and 
the cent, per cent, duty upon the back of that , charged in the tariff of the 
United States of America ; and in Jamaica it would be subjected to a duty of 
7s. 1 1 J d. in addition to the 6 s. colonial duty, making 13s. Hid. on British 
raw corn spirits in Jamaica against 1 s. 6 d. duty on their own rum. * 

Mr. Currie, in proof of his allegation that the increased plant occasioned by 
the requirements of the Excise, amounted to 1 d. a gallon, gave in evidence 
that the increased plant to which he himself was subjected in 1 825, when the 
new Excise regulations came into force, amounted to between 40,000 /. and 
44,000 l. y and taking the interest of the capital so laid out at five per cent., and 
allowing five per cent, for the wear and tear, making altogether 10 per cent., 
and dividing 10 per cent, by the number of gallons annually made, it gave the 
sum of 1 d. a gallon ; whilst he also stated that the increased plant of the six 
distillers in England in 1825 entailed upon them a cost of 250,0001. at that 
time. With respect to the 1 d. charged upon yeast, Mr. Currie gave it iq 
evidence that the Excise regulations prohibited them from the use of their 
own yeast, and that whilst their own yeast was allowed to flow into the 
gutters they had to purchase yeast from the London brewers,* and that the 
cost of yeast with the expense of cartage amounted to 1 d. a gallon. Mr. Currie 
stated that the cost of compounding and rectifying spirits amounted to 8 d. a 
gallon, that of this 2 d. consisted of ingredients and G d. of the cost of manu- 
facture, interest upon capital laid out upon the plant,* and the buildings neces- 
sary for rectification. But of this cost of 6 d. he reckoned that one-half might 
be saved were the brewer and distiller allowed to be rectifiers too. Having had 
a model of Mr. Smith’s distillery before them, where the two processes of dis- 
tilling and rectification were carried on in conjunction, Your Committee had 
an opportunity of seeing with their own eyes that so far at least as the steam- 
engine and boilers and engine-house were concerned^ the same steam-engine 
and the same apparatus that served the one concern served the other too. 
Under the Excise restrictions a distillery and a rectifying concern cannot be 
erected nearer than a quarter of a mile from each other. 

Mr. William Nicholson, the most extensive rectifier in England, converting 
raw spirit into gin and other compounds, in contradiction to the evidence of 
the Chairman of the Excise, stated that he believed that if parties were allowed 
to carry on the two operations of distilling and rectifying upon the same pre- 
mises, or premises adjoining, it would reduce the expense of making gin nearly 
a half. Taking .the expenses, exclusive of the compounds at 8 d. a gallon, this 
altogether confirms the statement of Mr. Currie. 

Your Committee come next to consider what the value to be set upon the < 
other Excise restrictions may be. Nothing can be more difficult than to come 
to any accurate estimate upon this subject, but when it is given in evidence by 
•Mr. Currie, whi^h the Chairman of the Excise was not able to contradict, that 
the Excise restrictions are such that they make it imperative upon the distiller 
to put his furnaces out of blast, or at least to rake them out* and damp them 
down 585 times in the course of the year ; that during these operations two 
hours out of five in each distillation are lost, and the people are all kept* on 
unprofitably employed, losing, according to the estimate of Mr. Currie, 1,W0 
hours in the course of every year, being equal to 48 d$ys and nights and 18 
hours, in obedience to the requirements of the Excise, Your House, without 
being able to come to any accurate estimate of ,<what the real cost of those 
Excise restrictions are, can very easily imagine that they may amount to 2' 4. a 
gallon, when to this is added that, to secure conformity to the Excise restric- 
tions by the Act of the 6th of George the Fourth, c. 80, no less than *54 clauses, 
present themselves, subjecting the British distillers to as many as 51 different* 
penalties, varying'from 500 1. to 201. . * 

Mr. Currie in corroboration of his own estimate, cited the 65th chapter of 
the 8th & 9th of Victoria, which was an Act passed to regulate the duties on 
corn and spirits imported from the Channel Islands ; the preamble of which sets 
forth that, “ Whereas by the laws now in force, goods, thp produce or manufac- 
ture of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, may be imported 
0.32. z 2 from 


Increased plant to the 
amount of 250,000 1 . \ 
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Law*. 
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Mr. Nicholson's esti- 
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from the said islands respectively into the United Kingdom, ou payment of 
such proportion of such duties as fairly countervail any duties of Excise pay- 
able on the like goods the produce of the part of the United Kingdom into 
which they are imported;” and then goes on, after citing the duties respec- 
tively on spirits in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to state that, “but, by 
reason of the duty of Excise, on malt, being materials from which such spirits 
are made, and of the duty of Excise on licences to distillers, and makers of 
’malt and spirits, the duties before mentioned cannot be taken as fair coun- 
tervailing duties on the like spirits the. produce or manufacture of the said 
islands imported into any of the parts of the. United Kingdom aforesaid, and 
it is necessary therefore to determine the same and the same is determined 
by the imposition of a differential duty of Is. 2 d. upon spirits, the produce 
of the Channel Islands, as compared with spirits manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Currie also cited a speech of Lord Goderich in 1'826, when* 
' he assessed the differential duty at Is. 6 d. as a fair compromise between 
the West Indians and the British distillers. “ • 


In answer to this it was asserted that 1 s. was estimated as a set-off against 
,the Corn Laws then in force. But the average duty paid on barley between 
the years 1828 and 1839, when the Corn Law of 1828 was in force, was 6s. 
a quarter. The average duty paid under the Corn Law of 1842 in the first 
three years of its operation, was 5s. llr/. a quarter. Taking Mr. Currie’s esti- 
mate of a halfpenny per gallon for every shilling of duty. Lord Goderich’s duty 
of Is. 6 d. by the reduction of the duty on foreign barley from an average of 
6 s. to 1 s., could only be diminished 2 i d. a gallon By parity of reasoning, if 
it were pretended that the Is. 2d., though otherwise expressed in the Channel 
Islands Act, were intended to countervail the indirect means possessed by the 
Channel Islands of virtually using foreign barley, free of duty, in the manufac- 
ture of their spirits, 2 id. is all that can be debited to the account of the 
Corn Law of 1842, in force when this Channel Islands Bill was introduced and 
passed by the Government of Sir Robert Peel, assessing Is. 2d. as the fair 
countervailing duty. Thus, taking the least favourable aspect of the case for 
the British distiller, 1 \"id. would appear to be the fair countervailing duty 
contemplated in 1845 by the late Government purely against the Excise re- 
strictions upon the British, Scotch, and Irish distillers. 


In answer to all these allegations, Mr. John Wood, the Chairman of the 
Excise, was examined at very great length. Mr. Wood frankly admitted to the 
Committee that whilst he had certainly formed an opinion of the real amount 
of charge to which an English distiller is subjected, in consequence of the 
Excise restrictions, that he presented that opinion to the Committee “ with very 
great diffidence because lie thought the Committee would he already aware 
of the very great difficulties with which the, subject was encumbered. But 
there were, he said, “ some matters of fact ” which, in his opinion, “ could 
not he disputed;" and these related to actual deficiencies in the stocks of 
distillers and rectifiers, in England, -Scotland, and Ireland, and also in transit 
from one country to another, during different periods. With respect to the 
estimate, which is a matter of opinion, he says, “But the ‘estimate, if it 
deserves the name, which I venture to suggest on those two memorials, is 
this,” meaning the memorials of the distillers, and the West India body, in 
which the distillers had claimed If. 4 } dv ; and the West Indians had esti- 
mated the restrictions at only 2d. a gallon, the distillers claiming in their 
memorial, for — 


Com duty - 

Malt duty -------- 

Distiller’s increased plant - - - 

, Excise restrictions ------ 

Duty on decreases and interest on duty advanced - 
Extra expense in rectifying in consequence of the law 

Making altogether 
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The West Indians’ estimate being, — 

Corn duty - 

Increased plant - 

Malt duty - - - - - 

Excise restrictions .... 

All other claims - 


Total 



i s. d. 

- 

Nil. 

- 

• Nil. 

- 

- 1 4 

- 

- -4 

- 

Nil. 

- - 

• 

- 2 


Mr. Wood then states : “ In the first place the corn duty is either abolished, 
or so nearly so, that I have not put down anything for it. I take the malt 
duty at 1 J d. ; I believe 1 J </. would be the actual amount ; but I have taken 
l#a., because both the West Indians and the distillers have agreed upon that 
sum. The distillers’ increased plant I have taken at 1 d., because the distillers 
have so given it. I have also put down the Excise restrictions at 3d., because 
the distillers have put them down at 3d. So far 1 have gone on the data 
presented by the distillers themselves. But we now come to their demand for 
4 d. for duty on decreases and interest on duty advanced ; and if the cal- * 
culations which I have stated to the Committee ’this day are right, instead 
of the duty on decreases being 4 d., it amounts to onp halfpenny.” With 
respect to this disallowance of 3 4 d., as a counterpoise to the 3 l d. to the 
West Indians for decreases, Mr. Wood argues that the British distillers can- 
not be sincere in this claim, inasmuch .as the Excise, year by year, have 
offered them the practical remedy of allowing them to bond as the West 
Indians are allowed to bond, but they have uniformly refused it. He therefore 
conceives that, on the balance of the advantages and disadvantages, the distiller 
is content with the present arrangement. 

Specious as this argument appears to be as against the English distillers, it Colourable uceme 
is right that The House should understand that the offer of bonding has never dutmwtobond'for™^ 
been made accompanied by any offer of a remission of duty on “ decreases,” p°«* 
which is 7*8ths of the Whole matter in dispute. 

The English distillers claim, in order to be put on an equal footing with the 
rum distiller, who by being charged the duty when his spirit goes into con- 
sumption saves 34 tf. duty on “decreases” and i d. interest on the distiller’s 
prompt payment of his duty, that they should be allowed to bond their spirits 
on the same terms? and it is well to remark here -that Mr. Wm. Belts, the rec- 
tifier, gave evidence that the “ decreases” on gin going through the process of 
rectification alone were two per cent. ; but the offer of bonding to them’ex- 
cludes the larger boon of 3 4 d. on “ decreases ,” and grants nothing but the 
smaller boon of 4 d. interest on the prompt payment of duties. No offer has 
yet been made to the English distiller to substitute for the present Excise prac- 
tice of gauging and charging his spirits by the quantities shown at the “ worm 
end,” the practice of the Customs applied to rum of gauging and charging the 
quantities only that actually come into consumption. 

•Thus the offer iqade by the Excise to the English distiller withholding 7-8tbs 
of the value of the measure sought, it remains only a question w;ith the honest 
distiller whether that eighth remaining part, estimated at 4 d., is worth accept- 
ance by itself, coupled with further restrictions and with the exposure' of the 
honest distillen to an easier evasion of the duty by illicit distillers, and conse- 
quent disadvantage in an unfair competition. 

In Ireland, however, it seems that 5-8th§*of the spirits aye bonded, and Mr. 

Wood says “ the Irish spirit probably lies two or three years in the ware- 
house, the Srotch spirit perhaps as many weeks, or at tnost as many months.” _ 

It is unnecessary, however, to remind The House how few months it needs' 1 
for spirits paying either 7 s. 1 1 4 d. or 8 s. 7 d. to be in bond for the interest on 
prompt payment of duty, at five per cent., to reach J d. * * 

It has been given in evidence that rum generally remains in bond from six 
to nine months. Th*e House will see at onpe that 4 d. on 8 s. 7 d. would barely 
afford five per cent, interest on the rum duty upon five weeks. How, then, 
can it with truth be charged against the English distiller, that in valuing this 
advantage to the rum distiller at 4 d., he is guilty of exaggeration r 
Your Committee now come to the “matter of fact” which Mr. Wood had tv chairman or e*. 
stated, could not be disputed. Mr. Wood had alleged that the deficiency on the 
0.32. •£ 3 transit 
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transit of Irish and Scotch spirits arriving in London, as re-gauged by his otra 
officers for the purpose of charging the duty, on arriving in London, on 1,673,998 
gallons leaving Ireland and Scotland, was 8,584 gallons, equal to fifty-one 
hundredths per cent., and, at the English duty of 7 s. 10d., a loss to the importer 
of one farthing and ninety -two hundredths of a farthing per gallon. That is to say, 
less than a halfpenny per gallon. Upon this indisputable matter of fact, Mr. 
Wood proceeds afterwards to make this extraordinary statement to the Com- 
mittee*: — 

“ I have stated that, according to my calculation, taking the malt duty at 
1 } d. ; the distiller’s increased plant at 1 d. ; and the Excise restrictions at 3d., 
which are the figures given by the English distillers ; and instead of 4 d. for 
duty on decreases and interest on duty advanced, giving a halfpenny, it 
amounts to 6 d. But I have a remark to make upon the 3 d. charge for Exctee 
restrictions, and without wishing to be at all invidious, I think the Commitree 
will allow me to state, that if I test any one of their demands by 

FACTS, AND 1 FIND THAT SUCH A DEMAND IS UNREASONABLE, THAT 
IS, THAT IT IS NOT SUSTAINED BY FACTS, I HAVE A RIGHT TO APPLY 
A SIMILAR PROCESS TO A DEMAND WHICH I CANNOT TEST BY THE ACCU- 
RATE APPLICATION OF FACTS ; AND PURSUING THAT TRAIN OF REASON- 
ING, HAVING TRIED THE DEMAND OF 4 d. FOR DUTY ON DECREASES AND 
INTEREST ON DUTY' ADVANCED, AND FINDING IT TO BE ONE HALFPENNY, 
OR WE WILL PUT IT AT Id., IF THE COMMITTEE PLEASE, I THEN TRY 

the Excise restrictions, for which they demand 3d., by the 

SAME RULE, AND I FIND BY A COMMON RULE-OF-THREE SUM, THAT IF 
THE 4d. TURNS OUT TO BE ONLY ONE HALFPENNY, THE 3d., WHICH IS 
THE DEMAND FOR EXCISE RESTRICTIONS, TURNS OUT TO BE A FARTHING 
AND FOUR-EIGHTHS OF A FARTHING } BUT TAKING, AS HAS BEEN SUG- 
GESTED, THE DECREASES AND INTEREST AT Id., I FIND, THAT AS 4 d. 
IS TO ] d., SO IS 3d. TO 0 |d.; AND THEREFORE, INSTEAD OF ALLOWING 
THE 3d., I SHOULD BE VERY MUCH INCLINED TO SAY THAT Id. WAS 
THE UTMOST AMOUNT THAT CAN BE MADE OUT AS THE VALUE OR COST 
TO A DISTILLER OF THE EXCISE RESTRICTIONS.” 

And thus it is, that having set the expense of rectifying at nil, and the 
saving to be made by allowing the distiller and the rectifier to distil and rectify 
upon the same premises at nil, he comes to this extraordinary conclusion : 
“ I have no hesitation in saying that , in my opinion, the distillers have not made 
out a case for anything like 6 d. If I had to fix it myself, I should say 4d. is 
all ‘that they have made out a case for.” 

Your Committee imagine that YouT House will not be much disposed to 
attach any great value to this novel “ train of reasoning" by the-Chairman of 
Excise, or to his “rule-of-three” mode of Calculating the obstructions of the 
Excise regulations upon the British distiller ; but if they were inclined to sanc- 
tion such a rule-of-three sum as “ a test,” the British distiller will have a right 
to turn the tables upon the Chainfian of the Excise, and to say, “ If you admit 
nothing now as a set-off against the duty of 2 s. on foreign, barley under the 
present Corn ‘Law, falling as it does to 1 s. next year, and apply your rule-of- 
three sum to this, we know of no rule of arithmetic by which, if 2s. give “nil,” 
the 6.v. average duty under the Com La\y of 1828, or the 5s. lid. average duty 
under the Corn Law of 1842, should give any other result than nil” informer 

estimates of the weight of the fiscal, burthens upon the British distiller. 

« 

There is, however, something more to be said upon this head. In answer to 
Mr. Wood’s statement, that the decreases upon the spirits imported from Scot- 
' land and from Ireland were but 51-100ths per cent, representing one farthing, 
and 52-100ths of a farthing per gallon. Mr. Henry Browning, a commission 
merchant, whose firm is more extensively engaged in the spirit trade than any 
other house in London, came before the Committee and produced a statement, 
which he represented to be a statement of real deficiencies, as gauged according 
to the practice of the Custom-house officers when gauging Rum, upon certain 
Scotch spirits imported from Leith to London, by the “ Royal Victoria,” on 
the 27th of March last, which showed that instead <ff the deficiencies being 
a farthing and 92*100ths of a farthing per gallon, they were actually Id. and 
7-100ths of a farthing. This statement has since elicited from the Chairman of 
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the Excise a letter addressed to the Chairman of Your Committee, in which he 
desires to enclose certain Papers containing observations and explanations of the 
evidence he gave before the Committee, and in one of those it is admitted that , 
the transit loss originally set down by the Excise as 32-100ths of a gallon on 
the actual quantity in four casks of spirits imported in the “ Royal Victoria ” 
on the 27th of March 1848, proves to be 94-100ths of a gallon per cent, on the 
average, “ or about 7** 4d. on every 100 gallons shipped for England." % 

A note by the way is appended, to the effect that this extraordinary decrease tfie chairman of the 
is the consequence of the four casks of spirits having “ been imported in the u 


was 


CONSEQUENTLY EXPOSED 


hold of a steam vessel ,” and having been 

GREAT HEAT AND LOSS IN TRANSITU ”! ! ! 

The House needs not to be instructed that Spirits as well as Quicksilver 
expand with “ great heat” and contract with “ cold.” 

The House should understand, however, that the mode of gauging spirits, to 
ascertain the amount liable to charge, is somewhat complicated and somewhat 
conflicting. 

The strength of the Spirits gauged by the hydrometer is one test. 

The “ bulk quantity ,” ascertained by the gauge rule, is another test. 

The strength of Spirits apparently diminishes with beat ; the diminution, 
however, is not one of reality ; the bulk is swelled by heat, whilst the Spirit, 
remaining the same, becomes spread over a larger quantity ; thus suppose, at 
a temperature of 40 Fahrenheit, a cask to show 100 gallons at proof, let the 
temperature be raised to 60, the cask would show 101 gallons in bulk, but, 
tested by the hydrometer, ought to show Spirits one per cent, under proof. 

The weight of Spirits is unaffected by heat or cold ; whether swelled by heat, 
or contracted by cold, the weight of Spirits does not vary. 

The “ decreases ” in the bulk, however, ordinarily greatly exceed the 
“ decreases ” in the over-proof strength. 


ispu 

TO **?*nfe decrease on 
transit. 


In the case of the “ Royal Victoria,” the — 

Decreases in the “bulk quantity” are - 
Ditto - in the over-proof strength 


Gallons. 

- 3 
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Total 
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The House will understand from this simple statement of facts how much 
the “ great heat ” of the hold of a steamer had to do with these extraordinary 
“ decreases.” 

But the Excise gaugers themselves unconsciously proclaim this important 
fact, for it will be remembered that it has been stated in evidence by Mr. 

Wood, that the actual “ decreases* according to the usual mode of measure- 
ment by the Excise on 1,673,998 gallons sent from Ireland and Scotland to „ 

England, in the year ending 5 January 1847, were 8,584 gallons, averaging 
An of a gallon per cent. ; the “ decrease,”, gauged by the same rule in the 
“ Royal Victoria,” was only AV 

If The House Vul now apply Mr. Wood’s “ train of reasoning ” and “ rule- 
of-three sum " to the average “ decrease ” in transitu upon all the Spirits trans- 
ported from Scotland and Ireland into England, they will And that — 

. • 

As 32 is to 94, so is 51 to HO^ths; 

•• 

in other words, the deficiency in transitu shown to be according to the usual 
practice of the Excise measured in money, a fraction under one halfpenny per 
gallon, stands now confessed to be a fraction under three halfpence p£n 
gallon, and measured by quantities upon the 1,673,998 gallons of Scotch and 
Irish Spirits, instead of 8,584 gallons, will show 25,076. . «. 

But there is yet another point .upon which the attention of The House The amended decree 
requires to be directed, where there has been some fencing on the part of the almost agree* with that 
Excise; it is this : in his examination in cllief the Chairman of Excise stated g,ven by 11,0 d,,tl 
to Your Committee that it was not the custom of the Excise to charge frac- 
tional gallons upon the British distillers, and it is admitted on all hands that 
in dealing with Colonial Spirits the Custom-house officers charge duty on no 
fractions of a gallon in a puncheon of Rum which do not come up to As ths of 

0.32, z 4 a gallon. 
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a gallon. In contradiction to this evidence, in “ the corrections to the Chair- 
man’s Evidence," subsequently put in, the Excise in seeking to pare down the 
# distiller’s claim for “ waste,” take credit even in the now admitted for 
all the fractions of gallons before denied to be ever taken into account ; still 
it is not disputed that had the Spirits in question been “ Rum,’’ gauged by the 
“ Customs,” instead of Grain Spirits gauged by the Excise, these fractions 
of 5 ' gallons, amounting to 1^, would have been conceded, together with the 
bond fide decreases, to the Rum distiller, and consequently were the British 
distiller under the Customs rules and supervision instead of the Excise, his 
position would be . improved, even in the case of the “ Royal Victoria,” to the 
extent of 1^ of a gallon per cent., represented in money by 4^ of a farthing, 
instead of represented by 3$ ff of a farthing; but taking the general aver- 
age of instead of ,*A of a gallon, it is a very clear and practical rule-of-three 
sum : * 

Measured in Gallons. 

As 32 is to 51, so is 1 1 1 to 1/6^ , 

Or, Measured in Money, viz. in farthings : 

Farthings. Farthings. Farthings. Farthings . d. 

As 1 20 • 1 92 • • 4 16 tn 65 = 1 1 

Mao • 1 TDO • • * rffD LU u IOo — 1 2 loo* 

Thus exhibiting 1 id. of a farthing as the £. s. d. difference between the 

position of a trader in Spirits under the Excise and under the Customs in 

respect merely of the mode of levying the duty. 

Your Committee conceive that the only question they have to try is the 
relative position of the Rum, the Raw Grain, and the Malt Spirit distillers, 
under the present classification of duties, judged upon the practical admi- 
nistration of the law, one by the Excise and the other by the Customs ; and 
The West indie* have the result of the inquiry before Your Committee appears to be, that the British 
tdJnl* c ° U6e of com * West Indies have no just cause of complaint as respects their position in the 
competition in this 90untry with the British spirit distiller, and still less as 
respects the re-exportation of their Spirits, either to Foreign countries or to 
the British colonies. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES in respect of the Prices of Highland Whiskey. 


Leith Commercial List Office, 

My Lord, 8 May 1848. 

We are in receipt of your favour of 26th April, which we have delayed answering* until we should 
have obtained the fullest information poBsiblo in explanation of your queries respecting the prices of 
Scotch spirits. 

Having made the necessary inquiries, we begto submit to your Lordship the following statement, 
obtained from an authority upon which we can rely : — 

“ The prices of whiskey quoted in the Leith Price Current of 14 April 1848 are perfectly cornet. 
Fine malt whiskey costs no more to manufacture than plain malt whiskey. Jt bringfaTa high price 
because there is only a limited quantity of it, just as some kinds of Rhenish wine sell very high, from 
the limited quantity and the reputation they have obtained. If those who make fine malt whiskey 
were to make a much greater quantity of it, the price would soon fall to the price of plain malt whiskey, 
• “ Lord George Bentinck is wrong in supposing that if the prices of— 

, s. d. 

Highland malt whiskey be * - * * 8 4 a gallon. 

Lowland e - ditto - be *- - - - - 2 - „ 


Therefore the average price is - - - 2 8 „ > 

JPhe average in all probability will lift exceed 2 *. 1 d< a gallon, for there are 20 galfons of Lowland 
sold for one gallon of Highland, \ 

“ The prices quoted in the Price Current are for spirits 11 per cent, overproof, and for spirits qo\ 
which tkerfull duties of excise had been paid. We may take them to be— 

Raw grain whiskey - - - - - 0/3 or 75 pence, 

Malt whiskey # - - - - - - - 7/ c or 84 

Reducing these to their equivalent prices at proof, we have— 

Raw Grain. 

As 111 s 100 : :.75 s 70-567 or 6/7 
Malt. 

* As 111 : 100 :: 84 : 75*075 or 0/3 
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Now, the Excise duties on malt whiskey are, per proof gallon (in Scotland), 

s. d. 

Spirit duty - -- -- -- 38 

Malt duty -------- 

In all -------- 4 3 

Tko price quoted was - 6 

and deducting 4s. 3*foVW* duties from this, leaves Is. ll~fod. as the price of the whiskey. Mr. 
Gray callB it 1 s. 11a. (no great difference). m 

“ Again, as to raw grain whiskey, the Excise duties are, 

t-d. 

Spirit duty - -- -- -- 38 

Malt duty from lid. to 3d., say - - — 2 


3 IQ 

And deducting this from 5 s. 7 -f^ a d. (the price quoted), leaves 1 s. Sd^/j^d. as the price of the, 
spirits, exclusive of Excise duties. 

“ If wc exclude the Excise duties, the coBt of making malt whiskey and raw grain whiskey is very 
nearly the same. The raw grain distillers were confessedly at the time in question selling their spirits 
considerably below prime cost, in consequence of the interference of rum and other things. Proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that several large establishments have within the last few weeks relin- 
quished their operations, and retired in disgust from the trade.’* 

In addition to the above, we beg to state that the prices quoted in the Prices Current referred to 
are the prices actually realized in the market, and if necessary we are ready to refer you to the 
parties who obtained them. 

We have, &c. 

To the Right lion. Lord George Bentinck, (signed) Reid Son . 

Harcourt House, London. 


My Lord, * Glasgow, 8 May 1848. 

1 hope that the explanations I had tho honour to send to your Lordship were satisfactory. 

In his supplementary evidence, Mr. Wood attempts to account for the decrease (wastage) found in 
the casks of spirits imported by the “ Victoria” steam-packet into London from Leith, by saying 
that they had been “ imported in the bold of a steam-vessel, and were consequently exposed to great 
heat, and loss in transitu ” A moment’s reflection will, I am sure, convince Mr. Wood that had those 
casks been imported in a sailing vessel, with anything like tho ordinary length of voyage, the 
deficiency w ould have been much greater. 

Your Lordship may not be aware that a change has been made in the rates of Canadian duties. 
The enclosed scale came into operation on the Gth April lost. You will observe that rum is charged 
Is. 3 d. per old wine gallon, and that all other spirits are charged 2s. for the same gallon ; and that 
•sweetened or mixed spirits, including bitters, are charged 3 s. 

I am, &c. 

To th« LonHieorpe B^ontinck, m. r. (sign0 d) Charles Gray. 
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MACDOUGALL & p LASS’S CIRCULAR. 

ANNUAL STATEMENTS. 


IMPORTED into Canada by Soft, from 1838 to 1847, inoluaivo. 


YEARS. 

Vessels 9 
with Cargo, 
and in 
Ballast. 

Wines. 

East India 
and 

British 
Plantation 
Rum. * 

• 

Foreign 

Spirit^ 

Whiskey. 

Molasses. 

• 

SUGARS. 

Refined. 

•Muscovado 

and 

Bastard. 


Gallons. 

Gallons . 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallon^. 

Gallons . 

k 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1888 

1,081 

268,419 

682,736 

362,735 

15,371 

69,257 

1,709,247 « 

v 4,772,863 

1838/ 

1,147 

392,994 

159,628 

601,729 

10,193 

82,920 

1,675,697 

6,340,301 

im 

1,432 

810,956 

59,021 

535,174 

23,783 

146,379 

1,746,822 

7,471,317 

1 

1,468 

214,721 

106,487 

282,889 

167 

78,691 

2,8U^17 

9,548,119 

1842 

1,081 

300,462 

52,346 # 

221,873 

9,066 

117,966 

1.911,070 

6,867,940 

1843 

1,419 

266,213 

31,712 

149,215 

672 , 

137,540 

273,131 

7,927,636 

1844 

1,420 

333,271 

,123,687 

342,794 

6,423 

222,836 

1,610,659 

11,613,684 

1845 

1,699 

204,116 

137,879 

242,175 

828 

852,970 

1,448,840 

6,025,748 

1846 

1,690 

813,076 

63,38,9 

169,547 

4,058 

151,675 

895,046 

8,540,982 

1847 

1,434 

229,665 

102,767 

185,367 

683 

865,450 

a 

* 880,305 

8,719,099 


Montreal, 25 March 1848. 


O. 32 . 
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TABLE 
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TABLE of Customs Duties, under the Act 10 & 11 Viet. o. 31 and 3*2, for Repealing and Con- 
solidating the .Present Duties of Customs in the Province of Canada , and for other Purposes 
therein mentioned; to take effect on 6th April 1848. 


Articles, 

Coffee : 

Green, the lb. - - • - , - 

Roasted, the lb. - - - - * - / 

Ground, the lb. - - - * 

Rum : 4 

For every gallon (of old wine measure) proof by Sykes’ hydrometer, all Spirits 
* above that strength to be reduced to equivalent of proof .... 

Sweetened or Mixed, per gallon --------- 

Spirits : < 

Except Rum, as of proof, the old wine gallon - 

Sweetened or Mixed, including Bitters, per gallon » - 

Sugar : 

t Refined or Candy, per cwt. - - - - - - 

Muscovado* per cwt. - - - - - - # - 

Clayed Sugar (10 per cent, ad valorem ), and per cwt. - - - - - 

Bastard, per cwt. (and 10/. for every 100/. value) ------ 

In which are Preserves, per cwt. --------- 

Suocades, including confectionery, 20 per cent, ad valorem , and on the lb. 

Syrups, except spirits, the gallon --------- 

Tea, the lb. - -- -- -- -- -- -- 


Currency 
£. i. d. 
- - 1 * 
- - 2 * 
- - 4 


^-13 

- 3 - 

- 2 - 
- 8 - 

17 6 

- 15 3 

- 15 3 

- 12 - 
1 6 6 
- - 2 
- 1 - 
* 


Articles subject to a Duty of 10 per Cent. 

Bastard sugar, togethef with 12 s. per cwt., and clayed sugar, with 15#. &d. per cwt. 


Articles subject to a Duty of 20 per Cent. 

Succades and confectionery made of sugar, either in whole or in part, in addition to 2 d. per lb. 


Montreal, Saturday Evening, 25 March 1848. 

Having at length obtained official data to complete our statement of imports and exports, we avail 
ourselves of the earliest opportunity of publishing our annual circular and comparative tables. 

This year, we may remark, we have much satisfaction in being able to give fhe imports inland in 
addition to those by sea, to the latter of which our tables have hitherto been exclusively confined. 

The imports inland, of sugar, coffee, tea and tobacco, it will be observed, arc in most instances much 
larger than by sea, while in all articles they form a large proportion of the whole import of the pro- 
vince ; thus showing that the markets of tho United States are the cheapest and most convenient that 
the merchants of Canada can resort to. 

On comparing the importations of-a few of the more important^ articles by sea for the paqt two years, 
we obtain the following results Against 313,076 gallons oL/me imported in 1846, we have 229,595 
gallons in 1847. In spirits of all kinds, exclusive of whisk e/y, and East and West India rum, we have 
*159,547 gallons in 1846, against 185,367 gallons in 1847. In molasses, 151,675 gallons, against 
365,450 gallons. In refined sugar, 805,046 lbs. against 880,305 lbs. In muscovado and bastard 
sugars, 8,546,982 lbs. against 8,719,099 lbs. In coffee, 105,282 lbs. against 261,444 lbs. In tea, 
603,038 lbs. against 816,866 lbs. In salt, 345,396 bushels (equal to 11,513 tons) against 87,880 • 
bushels (equal to 2,929 tons). And in goods paying ad valorem duties, 2, 24 against 
1,783,682 /. sterling. 4 


Imports Inland in 1847, in addition to those by Sea. 


* Wino 

- 

- 

- 

- c - gallons 

6,1 pa 

• Spirits 

- 

- 

- 

• • • » 

67,769 

Molasses 

- 

- 

- 

" |t - • 99 

181,805 

*E& - 




. * 

- -' - ■ lbs. 

. 107,780 

Muscovado 

- 

- 

■» - 

- - r m f9 

m m m * m • 

6,486,014 , 

Coffee 

- 

- 

• 

— m 

880,868 


Macdougall Glass, Broken. 
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SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVE TRADE TREATIES. 

* 

Thb summary of Lord Palmerston’s evidence is, that at this moment Great 
Britain is under obligation to the United States of America to maintain a 
force equal to 80 guns ; that the Treaty by which tli&t obligation was imposed 
upon her was signed in 1842 for five years, at the termination of which period 
it was left in the power of either party to terminate the arrangement by giving 
one year’s notice. That period of five years having now elapsed, it would 
remain only for Great Britain tp give the required notice, and in one year she 
could terminate that Treaty. Already the United States has so far neglected 
the full performance of her part of the Treaty, that, instead of 80 guns, she 
is at this time maintaining but two ships of war, one of 22 guns and the other 
of 10 guns, making 32 guns in the aggregate. It is clear, therefore, that the 
United States could not object to the immediate termination of those 
obligations. 

With respect to France, by a Treaty concluded in 1845 both countries 
are laid under a reciprocal obligation to maintain 2(> ships of war, no amount 
'of guns being specified. The duration for that Treaty is fixed for 10 years, 
and would expire in 1855 ; but in the course of the year 1850 the high con- 
tracting parties are entitled to concert together .anew, and to decide according 
to circumstances whether it is fitting either to put again in force the whole or 
part of certain Conventions contracted in 1831 and 1833, which were the 
Treaties giving the mutual Right of Search. 

No other Treaties subsist between Great Britain and foreign countries 
laying her under obligations to maintain any naval or military force for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. England, consequently, is under no obliga- 
tion to maintain a larger force than 26 vessels of war of the smallest calibre ; 
and from that obligation she has the power and the right to release herself two 
years hence; and Your Committee have learned from Captain Matson, (the 
whole of whose evidence, as that of an officer distinguished as the most suc- 
cessful of the enterprising men who have been engaged in that arduous service 
on the coast of Africa, having captured to his own flag 40 slavers,) that, in his 
opinion, small vessels are those best calculated for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. 

It appears by Returns laid before Parliament in the course of last year, that 
the Naval Expenditure on the coast of Africa alone amounted to upwards of 
300,000 1 . 1 .but by a Return presented in the year 184.5, it would seem that no 
less a sdm than 706,000 1 . was depended upon the Naval Service devoted to 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. 1 our House is already aware that there are 
many other contingent expenses connected with the abolition of this trade ; 
such as the maintenance of establishments at Sierra Leone, Fernando Po, Cape 
Cftast. and Ascensi on : of Mixed Courts, Admiralty Courts, maintenance of 
Liberated Amcfins, Head Money for captured Negroes, and other unascer- 
tained expenses, which together constitute a very large annual expenditure, 
from which, if it should so seem fit to this House, a very large deduction 
might be made for assistance to the British Free -labour Sugar-growing Colo- 
nies. The House will learn from the examination of the evidence of Captain * 
Denman, Captain Matson, and Surgeon M‘Crae, of the Cygnet, all officers 
engaged on the African coast, that the force heretofore employed has been 
altogether inadequate to the successful fulfilment df that service ; and thev 
wjUfieam from the two last of these officers, as well as from the evidence 
e^nSenhor Clifte, an American by birth, now a Brazilian citizen, formerly en- 
*paged as surgeon on board the Brazilian navy, but also himself engaged at 
times in the Slave Trade, that the horrors of the Slave Trade have been 
incalculably aggravated by the Blockade Service ; and far from being dimi- 
nished, it appears to be daily growing in magnitude. It would seem from 
the evidence of Senhor Jose Cliffe, that it can scarcely be supposed that less 
than 100,000 negroes left the shores of Africa in the year 1847 for Brazil alone. 
Of those lie estimates that about 28,000 died upon the passage, 72,000 were 
landed, and not more than 60,000 or 65,000 lived to be entered for sale. 

* O.J2. a a 2 * Mr. 
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Mr. Richard Farrer, a Brazilian merchant, speaking of one of the slavers, in 
answer to a question whether he thought them very fit for passenger vessels, 
he said : “ Certainly not. There was a little, thing came in one day which had 
several hundreds in hen*; she was not as long as this room ; they were in a 
shocking condition.** He says : “ I have seen them in an excellent condition, as 
fat and flourishing as they could be after a favourable voyage, but others you 
would think probably could not live.” Asked if they generally arrive in a 
tolerably good conditioif. He answers, “ Latterly they have not done so.” 
Asked if his impression is, that the import of slaves is on the increase in the 
Brazils. He answers : “ I do not know ; I should think it is very likely, from 
the feeling that was prevailing when I left the Brazils. People seemed then 
resolved to get as many slaves as they coul$.” Asked for what purpose ? 

“ For the purpose of working still more land.” Asked whether it is for Coffee ? 

“ Coffee and Sugar ; there are a great many other cultivations besides 
Sugar and Coffee.” Asked if there is any free labour employed in Brazil ? 
He answers, “ It is entirely slave labour.” Asked, What is the current 
opinion in Brazil with reference to the interference of England ? He answers, 

“ They cannot think that England is sincere.” 

Lord Howden reports that, up to the 12th of November, it was estimated 
that 50,000 slaves had been imported into Brazil, and Lord Palmerston here- 
upon calculates that, about 60,000 would be imported in the course of th© 
entire year. It would seem, at the same time, that notwithstanding this 
enormous trade, and all the expense incurred in putting it down, that in the 
year 1846 the British cruisers succeeded in capturing but 2,788 slaves, of 
whom but 2,472 lived to be emancipated ; and in 1847 they succeeded in cap- 
turing 2,889 slaves, of whom but 2,152 survived to be liberated. The evi- 
dence of Senhor Cliffe and Captain Matson, and of Surgeon M‘Crae, combine 
in giving the most unequivocal but the most painful proofs of the aggravated 
horrors inflicted upon these wretched Africans by the interference of the 
blockading squadron. The greatest sufferings of these wretched people arise 
from the crowded state of the ships in which they are imported, the short sup- 
ply, and raw state of the provisions with which they are furnished on the 
voyage, but worse than all from the stinted supply of water with which they 
are provided. All these hardships are forced upon the traders by the necessity 
imposed upon them in endeavouring to elude the British cruisers, to hazard 
their voyages encumbered with as few cooking utensils anti as few water- 
casks as possible. The Equipment Articles in the Slake Trade Abolition 
Treaties subject all vessels to capture coming to the coast of Africa found with 
moVe water casks or provisions on board than would be sufficient for the supply 
of a regular crew for an ordinary voyage across the Atlantic. The effect of 
these Ordinances is, that the slavers, in the ordinary course, limit the slaves 
to but “ one drink, consisting of a pint, Jff > day,” calculating tlie voyage at 
about 25 days ; but should calms, so prevalent on the coast of Africa, delay the 
voyage,' the necessarily fatal and horrible sequel is, that the most excruciating 
sufferings, ending in a fearful mortality, ensues. Senhor Jos£ Cliffe, himself a 
medical man, states “ that water is an exceedingly scarce article in. th e psre- 
“ sent run of. slavers, and he knew a case in which only HTsilSttar escaped out 
“ of 160, and that was a vessel belonging to a friend of his own; and the 10 
“ that did escape arrived in so miserable a state that they were sold for 37 f.” 
Discoursing upon the subject with prSfessional knowledge, he scientifically 
* observes, “ The greater portion of the cruelties and deaths arising in the 
“ course of the Slave Trade are**caused, .more than anything else, by the 
“ wantrof water, because in the Tropics very little food will sustain the system 
“ when the system is iifc a state of torpidity ; and when the air is exceed- 
' “ ingly foul the functions of life become very considerably diminished ;-^-ab- 
“ sorption takes place of any portion of fat that they have, and they can r fop * 
“ the^ant of food for some time ; but the want of water is a thing not to opr 
“ resisted in the Tropics.” Speaking of*the mode in which the slaves are 
packed, he says, “ That it has btjen described to him, 'though he has never 
seen it done, that they are laid upon their sides parallel to each other ; they 
are generally boys from 10 to 12 years of age, and if they do hot lie parallel 
upon their sides, a plank is put upon them, and a sailor will get upon it and 
jam them down, so as to make them fit compact.” “ He has never seen it 
done, but he has heard sieves speak of It, and heard captains state it, who he 
• * knows 
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knows could have no object in stating it if it were not true.” Captain Matson 
confirms this statement by saying “ they are packed like salt fish.” Surgeon 
M'Crae’s evidence on this head is, “ They are packed very close ; they are laid 
down* and built into each other as close as they could be, generally* speaking." 
Speaking of the condition in which the slaves arrive in Brazil, Dr. Cliffe says : 

“ There are some with more iron constitutions than others ; but to see them, they 
look horrible; the bones of the knees stand out and look like large knobs, the 
calf of the leg has disappeared, it looks more like the leg of a monkey than 
anything else, and you can count all the bones ; the abdomen is very much 
bloated, and there is an imbecility in the eye; in fact, nature is reduced 
to the lowest point/' Contrasting the sufferings of these African captives 
under the present Regulations for the suppression of* the Slave Trade with 
their condition in the olden time before 1830, before those measures were 
taken, he tells us: “That he has known as many as 560 slaves landed, with a 
loss of six or seven, which is about,” he says,* “the same loss which has Ac* 
curred with those that we»e landed from an Irish emigrant ship, or perhaps 
less, because they would be better treated, and there would be plenty of pro- 
visions on board, the object of the party being to feed them well, so as to have 
them in good condition when they arrived.” 

The House is aware, from papers in its Library, that the ordinary calculation 
of average mortality on board a slaver was only eight per cent, in the old times, 
when the Slave Trade was an encouraged national trade regulated by law. 

In proof of the progress which the Slave Trade has made, in spite of the 
British Blockade Service, Senhor Jose Cliffe states that the price of slaves, 
which in 1844 had got up from 800 to 900 millereas a piece, a millerea being 
about 8 /., had fallen to 400 millereas when he last heard from Brazil; and 
that he expected by May next, from the extensive preparations being then 
carried on, that the price of slaves would be down to 300 millereas, which 
would be equal to 24/ It will be seen from the evidence of Captain Den- 
man, the most sanguine of all the Witnesses Your Committee examined, as to 
the possibility of putting down the Slave Trade by force, that he admits that 
on that part of the coast at Gallinas which was under his immediate super- 
intendence, two slavers escaped in 10 months; that for the blockade of that 
part of the coast, extending only for 40 miles, he had a force of 135 men. 
The coast of Africa, extending for upwards of 5,000 miles, it is clear, from the 
circumstance that to blockade the coast with no more efficacy than that 
described, it woiAd take, at the same rate of force that Captain Denman had, 
nearly 1 7,000 men to effect an 3 T thing approaching to an efficient blockade ; 
and yet, when all was done, it would seem that 250 slavers might escape in the 
course of e\eiy 10 months, e\cn under Captain Denman’s modus opera ndi. 

Captain. Matson ga\e it a his opinion to the Committee that double the 
force employed would not he*4«ucccssful in annihilating the Slave Trade. 
Sufgeon M‘Crae says, “ 1 do nor know that we have ships sufficient to do it, 
“ at least we are not likely to send a* sufficient number to suppress it.” 

# He adds, “ 1 do not think the attempf (*. e. to put down the Slave Trade) 
“ hirr^nfriiJBprcnnri I think it has increased the sufferings of the Slaves.” 

Your Committee subsequently examined Sir Henry Vere * Huntley, R. N., 
from 1830 to 1838, with very little intermission, in command of a ship on the 
coast of Africa ; and in 1841 Lieutenant-governor of the settlements on the 
Gambia. • • 

Sir Henry Huntley’s Evidence will leacl The House to 4 he conclusion that if 
the national policy, with regard to Slave Trading, instead of being ‘scared by 
the hideous name of Slave dealing, will condescend and be content tq be 
j^verned by realities, and by the sterling^nterests of civilization and trhe 
^humanity ; looking the matter calmly, and in the spirit of truth, in the face, 
little difficulty will present itself in obtaining plenty of African recrtitttS “ very 
well satisfied with {heir condition in being enlisted, pot as Dutch soldiers but 
as English free labourers, to go out to the British West Indies. This must be 
done by entering into treaties with the King of Ashantee and other African 
chiefs, in imitation 0 / the example set by the King of Holland. 

He gave it as his opinion to the Committee that the liberated Africans from 
Sierra Leone were unfit for immigrants ; but he thought a large number might 

0 . 32 . a a 3 \ be 
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be obtained from the Kroo coast. He would recommend none but Kroomen. 
He thought they could not be obtained from any other part of the coast, unless 
they^ were obtained from the chief by paying money for them, which, in his 
opinion, would be a decided renewal of the internal Slave Trade in Africa!! He 
stated that in the year 1836 or 1837 he boarded a Dutch ship with between 
800 and 400 negroes on board; they were under the charge of a military 
officer, who stated that he had taken them on board at Elinina, a Dutch settle- 
ment pn the coast ; that they had .been received from the King of Ashantee, 
and that a doubloon a head had been paid to the King of Ashantee for them ; 
they were going to Java as recruits for the Dutch army in that colony. He 
expressed his opinion, that to all intents and purposes they had been purchased 
from the King of Ashantee, and that he had sold them as slaves. When asked 
if those negroes were apparently prisoners on board the Dutch ship when he 
boarded her, he answered that they did not appear to be prisoners ; they were 
in charge of a military officer, «and as far as he saw anything to the contrary, 
they were very u ell satisfied with their condition ; that they were not at all treated 
as slaves on board ; the deck was crowded with them ; they were not chained 
or treated in any way as slaves in a slave ship ; they were apparently under no 
more coercion than a regiment of infantry ; they were sitting about perfectly 
free on the deck, but that they had been purchased from the King, he thought 
there could be no doubt. He stated that the doubloon a head was paid in 
English merchandize, and the per-eentage on English goods would generally in 
those cases amount to 160 per cent., therefore the doubloon paid in goods 
would really amount to very little a doubloon is 3 l. 1G s. ; 160 per cent, off 
that would leave about 1 l. 10 s. as the price of the slave. Asked if the 
character of the people on the Gambia is abject ; he answered, certainly not, 
“ the Mandingo is a man capable of great exertion ; and not only of exertion, 
but he is a man of intellect ; he is far superior to that which you generally find 
on the coast of Africa ; indeed as you travel from the southern part of the 
western coast to the northward, so the intellect is found to increase until you 
get up to the Moors.” He expressed his opinion that Captain Matson was 
decidedly a very good authority with reference to the coast of Africa. 

Under these circumstances,’ it appears to Your Committee that the present 
proceeding for the abolition of the Slave Trade is at once as futile as it is 
expensive, and fraught with aggravated misery to those unhappy beings whose 
sufferings it was designed not only to mitigate but altogether to prevent ; and 
Your Committee, with sadness contrasting now the audacious, rank, and extra- 
ordinary rifeuess and activity of the Slave Trade, stimulated in 1847 by the 
enormous gains of the slave-holding and slave-dealing Sugar planters of Brazil 
and of Cuba, at the last advices still “ shipping their sugars day and night” 
with ** its altogether diminishing amount ,” as reported by the West Coast of 
Africa Committee in 1843, consequent in “upon the then depressed con- 
dition of the Sugar planters of Cuba and*J3razil,” conclude by expressing 
their strong opinion that the far better mode of diminishing the profits of the 
Slave Trade and mitigating its horrors would be to apply the monies so use- 
lessly and so cruelly wasted in attempting to put down th e Slave Jmda by 
force, to the assistance of the cultivators of Free-labour SugSlP, ill’ compe ting 
against their rivals, who are now cultivating more cheaply by means of Slave 
Labour. 

, The miscellaneous expenditure, exclusive of any Naval, Militant or Ordnance 
expenditure, incurred in connexion \fith the suppression of the Slave Trade, of 
wliigh Your Committee have information, has been in the aggregate of the last 
four yeafs 758,095 l. 3 s., averaging 189,028 1. a year. 

# • * 
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CEYLON. 

. ' * • 

* * * 

Coffee Planting. 

• • 

Although Your Committee have already incidentally -given you some evi- 
dence of the condition of the coffee planters in the British West Indies, showing 
that ever since emancipation the cultivation of Coffee in the British West 
Indies has been in a state of rapid decay, the Coffee plantations being quite 
unequal to compete with slave produce at the high price of wages demanded 
by the emancipated negroes, Your Committee have thus far .said little upon 
this subject, having come to the conclusion that Coffee Planting, with the ex- 
ception of sqme few of those plantations producing the very finest qualities of 
Coffee, must be looked upon as irrevocably annihilated in the old colonies. 

But Your Committee have had before them two most intelligent witnesses, 
full of information upon tfie subject of coffee planting in the island of Ceylon, 
which for the last few years must be looked upon as the great site of the British . 

cultivation of that plant. They first called before them Robert Christian, esq., . Ch rtslian > 
a partner in the firm of A. It. Crowe & Co., in Colombo, and Alexander ceyiou coffee. 
Crowe & Co., the corresponding firm in London. This gentleman had been a 
resident six years at Ceylon, between the years 1838 and -1844. The firm with 
wlfich he was concerned purchased in all nearly 30,000 acres of land from the 
government, at a cost of about Os. an acre upon the average : they have since 
sold a great part of it. Mr. Christian informed the Committee that the govern- 
ment afterwards increased the upset price of their land from 6 s. to 1 1. an acre ; 
and, of course, the value of land in the island immediately rose, and the firm . 

of which he was a partner seized the opportunity of selling off a considerable 
portion of their first purchase ; and they are not now interested in more than 
5,000 acres altogether. He informed the Committee that the Coffee Tree was 
a plant that took five years to arrive at full maturity ; that it did not come into 
bearing at all till the ettd of three years ; and it was generally calculated at 
Ceylon that it would wear out in about 20 years.. He said that, inasmuch as 
the great expenses of a Coffee estate, prior to its bearing fruit, arose from the buSto^o®* pton- 
necessity of constantly weeding it, there must be a continual annual expenditure totion - 
upon a Coffee estate before there was any return at all. Asked what were the 
inducements whicl^ caused the company to embark in Coffee cultivation ; he 
says, there were 36 or 3 7 different companies Who so embarked ; that the 
inducements were the falling off of the production of Coffee in the West India 
islands, the large protecting duty which British Plantation Coffee then enjoyed, ment of coffee pianta- 
and the high price consequent upon those joint circumstances ; the first of ** 0, “ in Ceylon, 
which arose.out of the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies : those 
causes induced them to embark LlMhe cultivation of Coffee. He explained to 
the Committee that up to the year 1842, after Ceylon was put upon the same • 
footing as the other British colonies, the* duties were upon Colonial Coffee 6 </.; 
on what was called East India Coffee 9 tf., and on Foreign Coffee 1 s. 3 d. : ' 

CfeyloEJ^.^ked^yjt Colonial Coffee. The duty was altered in 1842 to 4 d. on 
Colonial Coffee* and 8 d. on all Foreign Coffee, from whatever port it came. A 
subsequent alteration took place in 1844, which left Colonial Coffee at a duty 
of 4 d., but reduced Foreign. Coffee to 6 d. He explained to the Committee 
that though the duty on Foreign Coffee was nominally 1«. 3d. previous to 1842*, a , 

apparently giving them a protection of 9 t d., and was reduced to 8 d. in 1842, 
practically they did not esteem that the protection was anything like 9 d , for 
that a great quantity of Coffee from Rio Janeiro, but, as The II oust? will be 
aware, more especially from Java, was imported by *the Cape of Good Hopa^ 
beplg landed there, and afterwards admitted at the duty on East Indian Coffee 

'9 d . ; the efbct of which was, that whilst there might be some extra freight 

it exceeding half a farthing a pound, by the effect of the evasion they 'saved 
the difference between 1 *. 3 d. and*9d. He stated thatJhe colonists considered 
that the spirit and intention of the Act were defeated for want of a trifling TtoJUtrfie4 , r ^_ 
amendment; that a fraud was committed upon the spirit of the Act, from during the duty on 
the circumstance that die words “British Plantation growth or produce ” had tow fi w2no 
been accidentally omitted ; so that, practically, they considered that the Act of hynry* herauae the 
1842 ptated them “fully in as good a position as regarded duty” as they were 
before. Heathen gave the prices of Coffee as follows : — \ Java Coffee! 

0.32. w a a 4 \ * In 
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s. 

PricMofcofce. In 1838 80 

1839 - - * *- - - - - - 102 

1840 - - - . 99 

1841 it had fallen to Cl 

1842 -• - - - 78 

1843 - 55 

184'4, up to March ------ 68 


It fell in that year, about the months of May and June, to 50 


Reduced price of 
Coffee subsequent to 
the reduction of dutj 
on foreign Coffee from 
8d.to0d. 


That was after the reduction of duty on Foreign Coffee from 8 d. to 6 d. 


In 1845 it fell to- 

1846 it remained at - 

1847 it fell to - -- -- -- 

1 848 to the present time it is hardly worth as much as 


46 

46 

43 

32 


He then states, that in consequence of those very high prices which pre- 
vailed in 1838-39-41., there was a very large capital invested in the cultivation 
of Coffee ; and not only every facility was given by the local government* of 
Ceylon to the planter, but every possible encouragement was held out to pur- 
chase land from the Government, and to invest capital ‘in cultivating Coffee or 
any other produce. There was. a land-tax on the cultivation of Rice, but none 
on CofFee or any other lands, “ and various promises of making roads and 
other improvements in the country were given to the planters ; and, in fact, the 
governors of the island themselves were among the first growers of CofFee ; the 
secretaries to the governor, all the government agents, and many of the judges, 
the archdeacon, and a number of the clergy ; in fact, everybody in Ceylon pur- 
chased land at the time, and began growing CofFee. The late archdeacon was 
one of the largest growers of CofFee in the island.” He said, that if prices had 
remained what they were in 1838, CofFee planting would have been very pro- 
fitable ; that the amount of capital expended in its cultivation was very large. 
He has had no means of ascertaining further than a mere estimate ; he has seen 
Capital invested in various estimates, making it from two and a half to three millions sterling, in- 

Coffee plantation*. vested in the CofFee plantations of Ceylon. He states that in the year 1838, 

about which time there was scarcely any European Coffee grown, the natives 
sent home 2,500 tons of Coffee from Ceylon. That, the last crop sent home 
the crop of 1846-47, as they call it, consisted of — • 


Increase in the export* 
of Coffee from Ceylon. 


Grown by the natives - 
Produce of European cultivation 

Makihg together 


- 7,l73tons. 

- 5,309 „ 

- 12,482 


He states that the total consumption of Great 
CoMumption of coffee Britain in 1847 was ----- 16,6 77 tons. 

in Great Britain. i 

Of this, the consumption of British Coffee was, 12,067* ,, 
Of Foreign Coffee - ** - - - - 4,610 „ 

*. 16,677 - 



The catire importation of British-grown Coffee wafc, however, 15,285 
reaching within 1,492 tons of the whole consumption of Great Britain. . 

Thus he showed thht had the home market not been interfered with by 
foreign Coffee, the entire British Colonial Coffee would have fourffl a demand 
and a market, whilst the colonial supply would, within a trifle, have been equal 
to the English demand. • • . • ^ 

He showed that upon the qultivation of between 650 and 7O0 aeres, pro- 
ducing a crop of 4,314 cwt. of Coffee, allowing for the interest of capital laid 
* ! . out, 


Produce of Coffee per 
&Q acre*. 
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out, the cost of cultivation, and all freight and charges, the cost laid down in 
London would be 67 s. 4 d., whereas the same Coffee was selling in London for It in bond in London 
45 s. 6 d., leaving a loss of 11a. lOd. a cwt., which, upon the crop of which he 
was speaking, would amount to 3,500/. He stated that if things went on in that * -p* rew 
way, the best plan for him would be to abandon the property. Asked what the 
rate of interest in Ceylon for money lent on mortgage .was ? He answered the 
interest varied from 7 to 10 per cent., but he did not think that the Coffee intend of money m 
planter could borrow money at Ceylon, nor could he borrow it here upon the Cey,ou 00 “ ort * a!f * 
security of his Coffee estate just now at less than seven per cent. Askecl if he 
could borrow it at any other per-centage ? He answered, “ Not from a party 
who was acquainted with the state of matters in Ceylon,*' he thought. Asked 
if he had any calculation to show what the gross loss upon the crop of 1847 
of the Island would be r He answered that any calculation must be very gene- 
ral, but that*he thinks it cannot be assumed that the last crop was collected at 
a less loss than 15 /. a ton to the planter, which upon 12,482 tons, the produce 
of the Island, would represent a loss of 187,000 /. He was asked if the effect 
of this disastrous fall in the price of produce had*caused the failure of a great 
many Ceylon firms ? He answered, “ It has caused the failure of several firms 
in London connected with Ceylon, and it has, no doubt, partly caused the . 
failure of some other East India houses who were interested in Ceylon ; they 
were corresponding houses of firms in Ceylon as well as in the Mauritius.’ 

He is asked to state the houses that failed connected with Ceylon in any way, *«» •»•* < »i > > 
and he says they were Cockerell, Larpent & Co., though not largely. Scott, 

Bell & Co. also connected with Ceylon; the firm of Boyds & Thomas, and of >>«.>«, mi. 1 

Lawrence, Phillipps & Sons. Hudson, Chandler & Co. ; the liabilities of the 

last amount to 218,840/. He is asked if, in proportion as the cultivation of 

Ceylon progressed, the export of British manufactures to Ceylon increased ; he 

states that he finds the exports from England of cotton goods did increase from 

the year 1838, in which they amounted to 45,000 /., to 130,000 /. in 1845; the 

last year, they had fallen to 70,000 /. He states that in 1839 the total export* 

of the Island amounte4 to 330,000 /. In 1845 they reached to 530,000 /. In 

1846 they had fallen off to 497,000/. He states that the Government and 

Military expenditure of the Island had increased with corresponding rapidity; B *P eid “" r 1 H ' 1 

that the expenditure in the year 1841 was 361,000/., in 1845 it was 448,000/. govtrnme " f 111 1,0,1 

He states that this expenditure in 1845 was thus made up : — 

Salaries ef Governor, civil servants and all £. s. d. 

other civil charges - 328,136 7 2 

Military and Commissariat charges paid by 
the Island 120,096 4 8 

Making a total expenditure of - - £. 448,232 1 1 10 


By a Return laid before the Committee from the Colonial Office, it seems 
that — 

- **%NMMpt!nditure for the year ending 30th £. s. d. 

June 1847, amounted to - 796,307 * 3 6 

The receipts for the same period were - 711,664 18 9 

• • - -- • 

Showing a deficiency of - - £. 84,742 4 9 

■ — - 11 v 

The witness stated that a considerable portion of the revenue was raised from 
thaland tax upon the Rice lands, which he thought,' one year with another, gV,? 

JjjTOm 45,000/. to 50,000/., and that there was also an import duty on Rice of 
4*7 d. a bushel, which he thought yielded annually about the same sum, .so that 
the two duties on Rice together would yield about 90,000 /. a year. The average 
importation of Riot? for the last few years was about Pro millions and a half of 
bushels. The value of Rioe and other grftin imported into Ceylon from India, 
according to the Government Returns, valued by the Ceylon Custom House, at 
the average of 3s. 6<Z.*a bushel, were as follows : 


0.3a. 


Bb 


I 


Value 
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Value of Rice and other Grain Imported Into Ceylon from India, by Government Returns ; valued by the Ceylon 

Custom House at an average of 8s. Off. per bushel. 


— 

1889. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

Hice and other! 
Grain - - J 

f. 

| 842,804 

£. 

270,818 

£. 

230,800 

£. 

248,808 

£. 

884,846 

i 

£. 

860,981 

£. 

460,962 

£. 

480,177 


Injurious effect of the 
proposed land tax. 


A great deal of labour 
In Ceylon is derived 
from Coolies from 
India 


Wages in Ceylon. 


N umber of labourers 
employed on Mr. 
Christian’s estate 

Salt tax in Ceylon 
▼ary oppressive to the 
people. 


Unless the price of 
Coffee is altered two- 
thirds will go out of 
cultivation. 


He is asked if the Committee might suppose the payment made by Ceylon 
to India for Rice is about 300,000 1. a year. He answers : “Not quite so much 
as that, because from the valuation there stated various charges have to be 
^deducted, and the valuation is high." 

The Witness then stated that there had great a’terations taken place in the 
tariff which came into operation in the beginning of January this year, the 
result being, generally, an increase on the duties of the imported article, rather 
in contrast with the policy of the Imperial Government. He also stated that 
he understood that it was proposed to levy a tax on all landB cultivated and 
uncultivated. It had been stated that at present there was only a tax upon the 
rice lands ; it was now proposed to levy a tax of 3s. an acre on cultivated 
lands, and li. an acre on all waste lands, and that surveys were going on for 
this purpose. He did not himself accord with the wisdom of this policy ; he 
could not conceive what object any proprietor of waste land would have in 
retaining the land and paying the tax of 1 s. an acre upon it ; and he thought 
that the tax would be very expensive to collect ; that the natives held a great 
proportion of the cultivated land of Ceylon, and that any such attempt as this 
would lead to many disputes. The natives were exceedingly tenacious of any- 
thing they considered to be oppressive on the part of the Government, frequently 
going to courts of law against the Government. That this land-tax was 
supposed to be a commutation for the export duty of two and a half per cent, 
upon the produce of the island ; but in his opinion it would just come to this, 
that as far as the position of the planters of Ceylon was concerned, it would 
take the place of the old export duty, and be no alleviation to their position. 
Asked how the cultivation of the island is carried on ; he states that they have 
no difficulty in procuring plenty of labour ; that it is chiefly derived from the 
coast of India ; the Coolies come over and work in Ceylon for various periods, 
somp six months, some twelve months, and some two years ; that they never 
bring their wives and families with them. Their not doing so is the only 
grievance the planters have to complain of in the way of cheap labour, for 
they have to employ adult Coolies where wom^n and children in taany cases 
would do the work just as well, and a great cleal cheaper. He considers that 
the high tax upon Rice lands, and tjie high duty upon Rice, is one reason 
why the Coolies are averse to bringing over their families with them. The 
wages vary from 6 d. to 8 d. a day. ' in the year ending the 3d of September 
1843, there came over 35,399 Coolies, of whom 34,080 were < m*u, *»i/ women, 
402 children, and they chiefly came from the Malabar coast. There are no 
difficulties thrown in the wav of immigrants ; they come over free in the 
ferry-boats provided by the Ceylon Government, or if not frep the govern- 
ment charge a very small sum of probably 1 d. a head. The ferry-boats are 
large native boats, having decks..* He is asked how many labourers he 
employed upon his ‘estate? He said between 3,500 and 4,000 people at one 
time. Xmong the oppressive taxes in Ceylon is the duty on Salt ; it is a tax 
in The shape of a government monopoly. “They manufacture the Salt, end 
sell it to you at 4 d. a bushel if you export it from the island ; but the averts 
charge, . if the Salt is to be used in the island, is 2 s t 4 d. a bushel. This is a 
tax felt to be very oppressive by the people, as they eat a great deal of Salt 
with their Rice ; and i# is a tax that presses so much more upon the poorer 
classes than the rich." He says that ‘he has come to the conclusion, that unless 
the price of Coffee very much improves two-thirds of the island will go out 
of cultivation. He is asked what remedy he sees which might he adopted to 
prevent any such disastrous occurrence as this ? He says he has no doubt that 
if the differential duly were again increased, as the entire production of British 
/ plantation 
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plantation Coffee is not equal to the consumption, at least it is not now, 
though if it had prospered in Ceylon it would soon have become so, that would 
have the effect of raising British Coffee very considerably, more particularly if 
it were altered in this way by a reduction of the duty on British Plantation, 
instead of raising the duty on foreign. 

Asked if this would not incur a great loss of revenue ? He answers, " It 
would for a time ; but the question seems to me whether for a time the island 
must not become a charge upon the mother country.” 

Asked if a reduction of 2d. a pound upon < 34,000,000 lbs. of Coffee would be 
about 275,000/.? He answers, “ Presuming the consumption not to increase.” 

But he goes on to say that if nothing is done to save the Coffee planters of 

Ceylon a very large portion of the expenditure of the island of Ceylon will if nothing i» done . 

fall upon the. Government of this country, th$t is to say, if they determine to 

retain Ceylon as a colony ; if it be abandoned of course the expense will be ro " nt, y for ,hB 

saved. Speaking of the great increase of the expenditure of the. island, he thp P Xnd. wlP ° rtD * 

says that whilst the Colopial Secretary formerly had 2,000 /. a year, he finds 

he has now 2,500 /. f a year. Speaking of the office of Surveyor-general, he says 

that this department, which used to consist of one surveyor and his assistant, 

with about 1,000/. a year, has grown to nine persons, with, he supposes,, 

although he does not actually know, about 4,000 Z. a year. Without entering 

into further detail about the expenses of this island, Your Committee can only 

say they are well.worthy a jealous investigation on ‘the part of The House. 

The other Witness Your Committee examined was Philip Anstruther, Esq., p ^ nstrv( ^ er> E gq . 

for 1 5 years Colonial Secretary in Ceylon, whence he came home to England 

in 1845. Previous to 1830 he had been 10 years in the Civjl Service, from 
which he rose to be Colonial Secretary. He is also proprietor of a Coffee 
estate of about 300 acres, not yet in full bearing, but calculated to give about 
2,400 cwt. Asked what tempted him to go into the speculation of Coffee ; if 
it were the high prices consequent upon the falling off of the Coffee cultivation 
in the British West Indies, following upon the emancipation of tlic slaves; lie 
stated that in 1840 he was in England on leave of absence, and not intending 
to go back to Ceylon, he was, however, tempted to give up his intention of 
retiring from the service, and to go back, in consequence of a statement which 
he read to the Committee, of the produce of the estate of a Mr. Turner, who 
was afterwards Colonial Secretary, and the first Coffee cultivator in Ceylon, 
which was as follows: — 



Produce. 

Yielded Net in London, after 

paying all • • 

Expenses In this Country. 

• 

Cwt. 

£. 

In 1837 

39 

192 

In 1838 .... 

Ml 

1,424 

In 1830 .... 

•367 

2,500 

• 

• I 

• 

Instcud of yieldin'? 2,500/., 
which it would ut thoae 

.... 

n 

705 j 

prices, would only yield 
£. 1,400 


Asked if that is a price which would remunerate the planter for the cost of 
cultivation ? he answers, not within 8;. cs 1 0 s. a cwt., exclusive of the interest 
on capital laid out. He considers that the - best estate, under the «most 
favourable. circumstances, at this moment must los% 10s. a cwt., or 4 /. an acre. 
H^ is asked if a protection of 2d. a lb. is equal to ltta. Sd. a cwt. He answers, 
3?es, if they could get 2d. a lb. more for their coffee, long price, they should 
When be making sufficient profit. He is tben asked if, in point of fact, it is 
the last reduction of the protecting duty from 4 d. to 2 d. that has just made 
the difference of his estate being very profitable or vesy ruinous. He answers, 
'* Very muck that ; but also the anticipation of further reductions, which pre- 
vents any one buying more than enough to go on from hand to mouth, and 
3 g]|so the over-cultivation which has ensued ; all three causes operate.” He 
SHMM t '4a to say that notwithstanding the enormous increased production of 
Ceytab, the production of the British possessions put together do not yet come 
0.$p. C c up 


The present low price 
rules, partly hebnuse 
tie tii t> on foreign 
Coffee was reduced 
2 d. per lb., and partly 
bi cause an txp« elation 
of a further m'mtion 
of duty on foreign 
Coffee checks sales. 
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up to the consumption of the country in their produce by 4,000 tons, and that 
to a great extent it is the 4‘,000 or 5,000 tons of foreign Coffee that elbow 
and push them out of the market, which prevent their still getting a remune- 
rating price." Asked if there were an extra protection of 2 d. a lb. that would 
give the Ceylon coffee planters the enjoyment of the British market for the 
whole of their produce, instead of being pushed out by foreigners ? he answers, 

“ It would at present ; but it could not last long, the production is going on so 
very rapjdly.” But asked if he was understood correctly to say that for the 
last two or three years there had been no increase in the planting ? he answers, 

“ There has been none ; and now,” in consequence of the low prices, there will 
be a great diminution.” Asked if there are still more plantations to come into 
full bearing which were planted during the high prices, or if they are pretty 
much now in full bearing ? he answers, “ There are a great many to come into 
Probability of exten- full bearing yet; BUT I THINK A GREAT MANY MORE WILL BE TOTALLY 
jlredMuidonmeotof DESTROYED BY ABANDONMENT IN THE COURSE OF THIS YEAR. I SHOULD 

Coffee cultivation in 

Ceylon If present THINK THAT IN THE COURSE OF THIS YEAR ANp THE NEXT, AT LEAST 
price* continue to TWO-THIRDS OF ALL THE. PLANTATIONS IN CEYLON, WHICH HAVE COST 
ABOUT TWO MILLIONS OF MONEY, MUST BE ABANDONED, AND THE PRO- 
DUCTION CEASES IMMEDIATELY ON ABANDONMENT.” Asked what tile 
effect of that would be upon the revenue of the island ? He answers, “ It 

MUST BE TOTALLY RUINED; IN FACT, THE COLONY IS, I KNOW, AT THIS 

moment bankrupt.’-’ A&ed if he means to say, he know t s that the colony 
is at this moment bankrupt ? he answers, “ I know that it is bankrupt. 
There was a report, I believe, that they had not quite the means of paying 
the public servants in January ; but I have a memorandum here, which I 
know to be true, of .the state of the revenue and expenditure up to Septem- 
Cnnii%ri bie deficit in her 1847 ; it shows that their expenditure was very large, but the deficit was 
tuc rcvcLut «i ucyion. .j so Ter y large. Up to September 184", the revenue was 327,199/., the 
expenditure was 366,525 / , leaving a deficit of 39,326 /. on nine months." 
Asked if that must not be paid by the British Government ? He answers, 
“ The British Government must either pay it, or tht colony must he put in the 
Gazette. The British (government have said hitherto, that they will not pay ; 

1 do not know whether they will.” Asked if the duty were to be reduced 
2d. a pound upon British Colonial Coffee, equal to 18/. 13*. 4</. a ton, and 
the present duty on foreign Coffee were to remain where it is, the effect 
would be at once to set up the Colony of Ceylon ? He answers, “ It would 
very likely do so" Asked if instead of being bankrupt, qll the plantations 
would continue in full cultivation, and as long as there was that full culti- 
vation,, bring a profit that was quite equal to paying its whole revenue ? He 
compm-ison of the answers, “ When I left Ceylon in 1-845, when Coffee was very flourishing, there 
fliiun, tui condition of was a surplus of revenue of from. 50,000/. to 70,000/. a year ; and I left in the 

1847. cash chest when l came away about a quarter oj a nullum. 

c 

Asked if the expenditure was equal to what it is now r He answers, “ The 
expenditure* was not quite so great, but it was sufficient. I do not know how 
the expenditure is so great as it is •* but we then spent a very iarge sum upon 
roads. I think less in salaries than we now spend, but mes e-.imfl a^^ads.’'’ 
Told that Mr. Christian had reckoned that the loss this year in the colony in 
Coffee would be’ equivalent to 186,000/. Asked if he makes out that it would 
be # something to that amount f He answers, “The loss to the European culti- 
vators ; 1 think the European cultivators will send this year aboul 7,000 tons, 
and the loss would be very great supppsing the estates were all in full bearing, 
which they are not ;*for instance, I lost last year myself 2,000/. on my estate.” 
Asked hdw that was? He says, “It is not quite in full bearing; and the 
majority are not in full bearing, and they will be abandoned before they are in 
full bearing. I saw a merchant this morning who began an estate at the sa " ^ 
time that I did, and it is in the same condition, I believe, as my own. H« 
has sent out orders to diminish his expenditure to a mere' trifle, with a view of 
saving this year’s crop, rfuid then letting it go wild.” Asked if the fact is not 
that the man who saves in expenditure really saves by ceasing to weed his 
if tii* coffee estate u plantation ? He answers, “ Yes ; it must go to total ruin." Asked if the result 
«nwecded,the tree* die. j s uo t that in about six months the jungle gets up, and the convolvulus grows, . 

and the trees die ? He answers, “ Yes. I am going out this mail, with a vie# 
of deciding whether jt shall not totally abandon my estate as soon as the. croft 

comes 
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comes in. That will be a loss to me of about 15,0002. I do not wish to aban- 
don them till I am on the spot ; but my belief is, that I must abandon them hext 
February." Asked then if the island must not either go into the Gazette, or 
the Imperial Government pay its ovfrn charges ? He answers, “ If it chooses 
to keep the colony it must pay, but that it may reduce its expenditure very 
much there is no doubt at all.” Asked to what extent he thinks the expendi- 
ture may be reduced ? He answers, “ It is impossible to say to what extent 
the expenditure may be reduced ; if you are determined to cut your coat ac- 
cording to your cloth, there is hardly a limit. I no not know that the 
COLONY WOULD BE WORSE ADMINISTERED AT HALF THE COST ; but the 
fault of all our colonies, as far as we know, is, that every colony is a miniature 
of the Imperial Government ; we must have a Treasury, and we must have an 
Audit-office, and all those are highly paid.” 

He is asked.thls question : Therefore if the country were, instead of letting 
the colony go to ruin, to reduce the duty on Coffee 2 d. a lb., if it did lose 
.‘100,000 /. by the reduction pf duty on Coffee, it would have a right to credit 
itself with half the expenditure of the colony of Ceylon which it would save ? 
He answers, “ Certainly. If the coffee planters are ruined, the revenue must 
fall to very much less than it is now. I think the revenue must fall under 
.‘100,000/. a year; but by reducing the duty it will not by any means be all 
loss. Not only will there be the increased consumption in this country, where 
the duty is 200 per cent, on the Coffee used by the lower orders; it is 30 s. 
a cwt. on Coffee, which was 32 .v. ; but for every additional pound of Coffee 
that is used there may be half a pound of Sugar, which would pay a high 
duty.” 

Asked if the injury, by the abandonment of the cultivation of Coffee in 
Ceylon, would be limited to Ceylon, and whether if the Coffee Plantations go 
out of cultivation, the East India Company's territories would not lose their 
exportation of ltice, and lose the employment of something like 50,000 or 
(50,000 Coolies, who come over every year to cultivate the estates in Ceylon ? 
He answers, “ Not only that, but the East India Company would lose the 
advantage arising from the enormous influx of specie into their territories. The 
( ’oolies on my own estate are paid 1 8 s. a month ; they can save veny well 
indeed about 10 s. out of that, which they take home and spend in their own 
country, or pay in taxes to the East India Company. .Most likely the whole of 
that would he lost to them.” * 

'1 he House will gbserve that 10 s. a month upon 50,000 or 60,000 Coolies 
a year is something like 300,000 /. or 350,000 /. a year. “ It is to he observed 
that Mr. Christian made out that Ceylon paid something like 300,000 /. a year 
for Rice to India besides?” Mr. Anstruthcr answers “ Yes.” And to a further 
question whether the money paid for Rice, virtually in the shape of Coffee, df.es 
not come home as part of the remittances from India for paying her Annual 
Tribute of four millions sterling, iiibluding her Private Tribute to this country P 
He answers, “ No doubt the greater part of the Ceylon silver goes into the Com- 
pany's treasury in the end." Then he adds, “ And there is another supply 
winch the East India Company’s territories furnigh, as well as rice. Before 
the coff*» eata t g g ut ade any progress in Ceylon, such a thing as the importation 
of one head of cattle was unknown ; now many thousands are imported, and 
are to be seen upon the roads every day, in droves n/200 or 300,* imported from 
India for employment on the estates : the whole of those , to the subjects of the 
Fast Indh QAnpany, would equally be lost." Asked if, UP to the last year,’ 
Ceylon had not presented a single instance ,of a British colony bearing her own 
expenses? He answers, “J believe a single instance” Asked if the natives 
as well as the Europeans would not be ruined, as far as the Coffee cultivation 
is concerned*? He answers, ‘f The natives are suffering most enormously at this 
V moment ; the export of Native Coffee, however, still exceeds the export of European 
ffCoffee." Asked if there is any other point upon which he desires to give any 
v^nformation ? He answers, “ In reference to the removal of protection, I tfould 
.observe that the Government under' protection sold the Jand for 20a*. an acre; 
'f^cmtnwn honesty , if they withdraw the protection, they should give back that 
“They originally sold their lands for 5s.; some of the land never 
*M|jM have sold for 5 s t if there had been no protection. Prior to the rise in 
Coffee, the Government not only gave the land for nothing, but 
it free of all duties for a certain number of years, to encourage 
. CC2 ' people 


The prevent administra- 
tion of Ceylon ia very 
insufficient. 


Great advantage to 
India of the Coflee 
cultivation of Ceyloa. 


The native cultivators 
of Coffee are suffering 
severely from the pre- 
sent depreciation of the 
price of Coffee. 


High price paid Go- 
vernment for land in 
Ceylon on the faitii of 
protection. 
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people to accept it. When, however, Coffee was brought into cultivation, 
under the influence of protection, then a demand arose for the land, and it was 
sold at those prices ; 20 or 30 years before people had been encouraged to 
accept it for nothing. I could, or any man could have got a grant of 1 0,000 
acres of it, and the thanks of the Government for accepting it, f he would only 
engage to cultivate it.” He says, with reference to a question which is asked 
him, whether, if the Government were to reduce the duty on British Coffee to 
2d. a a pound, and to maintain the duty on Foreign Coffee where it is now, his 
position would be mended, and his estate become valuable ? He answers, /y 
the Government do anything which can benefit the planters immediately, many may 
be saved ; but if matters are not mended within less than 12 months, 
I am confident that at least two-thirds must abandon thmr 
estates.” Asked if the non-cultivation of an estate for half a j r ear is equi- 
valent to an abandonment ? He answers “ Nearly.” He is then asked, If a 
coffee estate remained unweeded for six months, would it recover afterwards ? 
To which he answers : — 

“It might be to a certain extent recovered, if it were only left un weeded 
for six months, by cutting down all the. trees and allowing them to grow up 
• again ; but the ground would be so saturated with the seeds of the weeds, that 
it would probably cost 2/. an acre for ever afterwards additional to weed it. 
Rut if it were neglected for 12 months, nothing could save it; even for six 
months, however, if would be cheaper to fell new forest, and do it all over 
again, than to try to restore that estate, it would be so seriously injured even 
by an abandonment for six months. As 1 suppose it is not to he hoped that 
the Government will do anything in the way of protection, the only other thing 
they can do is to remove this duty on rice ; and if they will give us some 
reduction of the duty here, and either from the finances of this country, or in 
any other way they please, give us some roads, it will assist us.” 

Having said that the removal of the duty on rice, amounting to a year 
upon each Coolie, would only slightly assist them, and being then asked, if in 
point of fact, the reduction of the duty on British Coffee, and a greater preference 
over the Foreign Coffee is not the only thing which would set them up? lie 
Protection necessary to answers, “ Nothing else can save us. I would also particularly mention a tax 
coffee cultivation in t {, at i hear is about to be .imposed, a capitation tax ; the natives of India have 

,y '° E ' a most insuperable objection to it tax of that sort. Formerly, in Ceylon, 

injurious effects of n a capitation tax of 1 s. lit/, a head was levied upon each native inhabitant. It 

c»]>itation tax. was so disliked by the people on the continent of India, that they refused to 

come to Ceylon so long us it existed.” 

« 

Asked if he refers to the Coolies? He says, “ Yes; it was before coffee 
estates were known, hut 1 happened to be stationed in a part of the island 
where the Malabars principally resort, and ij is within my knowledge that this 
1#. 6d. a head kept them out of the place; they assigned that as the reason 
why they would not come over to Ceylon. If a capitation tax should be levied 
now, I believe the whole of the Jabour will quit the country, if it is levied 
from the Malabars.” ^ • 

This, he afterwards says, would give the final coup to the ^Planters, by 
depriving them of all their labour at once. He afterwards says that the expense 
Comparison of the *aia- l ^ c Ihitish Government compared with the former Hutch Government, or, he 
riwof the ihitcii^nmi believes, with any Government except ftie British Governments, is enornlbus. 

GuveruoA 0<k The Dutch Governor had 400/. a year, with some perquisites. Lord Torrington 
has 7,000/. a year.. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


Alphabetical and Classified LIST of the Principal Headings in this Index, with the Paging at 

which they will be respectively found. 


ABANDONMENT OF ESTATES 
I. Ceylon - 



Page. 

- 1 

II. Mauritius 

- 

- 

- 

1 

III. West Indies 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 . Generally - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 . In particular islands 


- 

2 

i. Antigua 

- 


- 

- •» 

ii. Barbados 

- 


- 

2 

iii. Jamaica 

- 

- 

. 

2 

iv. Trinidad 

- 


- 

2 

v. St. Vincent 


- 

2 

Capital - - - 

- 


- 

- 24 

Cultivation of sugar , II. 1 

- 


- 

- 54 

Revenue and expenditure 

- 


- 

- 153 

Slave-grown sugar , 1 

- 


- 

- 165 

Abolition of slavery 

- 


- 

2 

Compensation 

- 


- 

- 37 

Emancipation of slaves - 

- 


- 

- 72 


Absenteeism : 


I. Opinions that absenteeism is the prin- 
cipal cause of the distress of the 
West Indies - 

1. Generally - 

2. Antigua * 

9. St. lvitt’s 


2 

2 

3 

3 


II, Opinions that wo evil arises from ab- 
senteeism , but rather the contrary - 

1. Generally 

2. Jamaica 

9. St. Kitts - - - - - 

4. St. Vincent - 

Resident- proprietors 

Ad-vajnrem duties ------ 

glassification duties i - 

Differential duties , 2 

Duties (Customs and Excise) - 

Protective duty 

Rum 

Spirits * 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

153 

4 

30 

62 

6 9 

144 

lob 

172 


A frican Immigrants : 

1. Value of the Africans as immigrants to 

the West Indies - 

2. Practicability of obtaining them - 

• 3 . How far allowing the importation of 
them would be likely to lead to a re- 
vival of the slave trade - 

4. Objections to the Africans as immigrants 

5. Steps taken by thg Colonial Office tSith 

respect to African immigration 

Antigua, I. - 

female immigrants 

Fiskmen 

Jrae UMgf A 


4 

4 


5 

5 


8* 

75 

75 


76 


African Immi a ha n ts — t ontinued. 

Immigration , II. I 
Liberated Africans - 

Agricultural Implements (West India Colonies) 
Machinery ------ 

Ploughs ------ 

O 

America - 

United Stales - 

Antigva : 

1. Generally - - - - - 

2. Papers laid before the Committee 

Betty s Hope estate - 

Mayers plantation - 

Mortgages 

Portuguese immigrants - 

Roads ------- 

vfwrf «// the principal headings in the Index. 
Apprenticeship - - - - - ' 

Continuum labour ----- 

Cultivation of &U!>ar , II. 3 
Distress - 

Em and ^ ation of slaves - 
Bahamas ------- 

Bankruptcies ------ 

Monetary crisis - 

Barbados - - 


(6>e //jc principal headings in this Index.) 

Bcct-root. suijar ------ 

Holland 

Bengal - - - - - - - •» 

Canes - - - - 

Cultivation of sugar , I. - 
AW Indies - 

Her bice - 

Cro/tf - - - ‘ 

Highbury estate - 

Betty s Hope estate 
Bonding spirits - 

Distiller s, 2 
Rectifying spirits • 

Brazil : 

4. frof/e 
2. Cultivation of sugar 
British manufactures 
Clayed sugars 
Coffee - 

Cotton manufactures 
Free labour , 2 
Kroomen - 
Navigation Laws - 
Slave-grown sugar 
Slave trade, III. 1. IV. V. 



99 

114 

1 18 
1 37 

1 7i) 


H 

8 

16 

124 

129 

I3« 

i5 (i 
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3** 

54 

66 

7- 

1 1 

1 1 
127 

1 1 


14 

9* 

14 

24 

53 

71 

15 

5*. 
92 
ifi 
18 J 

63 

151 
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19 
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31 

34 

4« 

7 <i 

110 
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Biurisii Guiana: Page. 

1. Generally ----- 20 

• 2. Papers l aid before the Committee - - 20 

Crown lands •- - - - - 52 

Education - - - - - - -71 

Female immigrants -75 

Female labourers ------ 75 

Geoige/own port ------ 79 

Hospitals - - - - - - - 92 

Incendiarism *- - - - - - 104 

J.oans 115 

Mortality - - - - - - -129 

Mortgages - 129 

f/te principal headings throughout the Index . 

linirisH Manufactures : 

]. Generally 21 

II. Exports - - - - - -21 

1. To Brazil 21 

2 . To Ceylon - - - - 21 

3 . To the* Bust Indies - - - 21 

m 4 . To the West Indies - - - 21 

Coffee 34 

Colton manufactures 48 

CaU at to - - - - - - - -23 

Date sugar - - 38 

End Indies - - - - - - - 71 

Criights .------77 

trices, 11 . 1.4 - - - - - -140 

Hum - - - - - - - 15B 

Cc nuda - - - * - - - -23 


( \inj-: Juice : 


1. Suggestions as to allowing cane juice to 

be imported into this country , /o be 
wanu/cu lured or rejined here - 

2. Objections to this proposition 


Conn etc 9 - 

. 

- 

- 

37 

Bt fining sugar - - - 

- 

- 

- 


(arcs ----- 

- 

- 

- 

-4 

White ant - 

- 

- 

- 

185 

C a vital: 

* I. Madras - 

_ 

- 

- 

24 

11 . Mauritius - 

- 

- 

- 

*4 

111 . Por'o Kico 

_ 

- 

- 

24 

IV. Wed f tidies 

- 

- 

- 

24 

1. Generally 

- 

- 

- 

24 I 

2. Cuba 

- 

- 

- 

2 ! 

3 . Juinaica - 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Central factories - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Ceylon ----- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Coffee, I. 2 - 

- 

- 

- 

34. 

Coolies, I. 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Import duties - 

- 

- 

- 

104 

2.//W # - 

- 

- 

- 

i »3 

Prices, 2 

- 

- 

- 

140 

liennuc and expenditure, 1 . 2 

- 

- 

- 

164 

Roads - „ - 

- 

- 

- 

156 

Sate 0 ff lands 

- 

- 

- 

159 

Salt monopoly (Ceylon) 

- 

- 

- 

1G0 

Chinese immigrants - 

• 

- 

- 

28 

A frican immigrant^, J - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Immigration, 111 . 3 . i . - 

- 

• 

- 

100 

Classificiit'orn duties - - - 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Ad-ruhu cm duties 

- 


- 

4 

Differential duties 

- 

- 

- 

62 

Duties - 

- 

- 

- 

69 

Prutcctixe duty - 

- 

- 

- 

144 

Refining sugar 

•V 

- 

- 

151 

Clayed sugars - 

- 

- 

- 

Ji* 

Ad-ralo/em duties - 

- 

. 

- 

4 

Classification duties 

- 

- 

- 

jo 

Clergy (Jamaica) - 

- 

- 

- 

3 ® 


Coffee ; 

I. Cultivation of Coffee - 

1 . Brazil 

2. Ceylon ----- 

3 . Cuba 

4 . Venezuela - 

6. West India Colonies - 

i. Generally - 

ii. Demerara .... 

A iii. Jamuica - 

II. Consumption of coffee - 

III. Duty on coffee - 

Abandonment iff estates, III. 2. iii. - 

Ceylon ------- 

Classification duties ------ 

CW of production, I. - - • 

Duties , I. - -- -- -- 

Pi ices , I. - -- -- -- 

F mczuela ------- 

Colonial Office ------- 

African immigrants , 5 - 

Anti -slavery society ----- 

Apprenticeship ------ 

Chinese immigrants - 
Coolies , II. 4 

Jnimigi at ion, III. 

Mauritius , 4 ------ 

Jtn nine and expenditure, 1 . 3 - - 

*SV//^ nf lands ------ 

Compensation ------- 

Competition ------- 

7 i(i; bados ------- 

Brazil, 2- - -- -- - 

Ctf/w, 3 ------- 

Emancipation , II. - 

Foreign colonists ------ 

/V«7 labour , 2 ----- - 

Machinery, II. 3 , i. 

Protective duty ------ 

Slave-grown sugar, 5 

Concrete - -- -- -- - 

Cane juice ------- 

Refining sugar ------ 

Co it sunu rs --------- 

Cons limi t 1 011 of sugar ------ 

Differential duties, 2 

Distilling from sugar ----- 
Entire consumption ff sugar - 
Content estate (Jamuica) - - f - 

Continuous Labour : 

I A'v/Zs arising from the want of continuous 
labour tn the West India colonics - 

1. Generally - 

2. Antigua - - - - •- 

3 . Jamuica ------ 

4 . St. Kill's - 

II. Remedies suggested - 

• Barbados • 

Clayed sugars ------ 

Emancipat ion ff slaves - - - - - 

Forced labour ------ 

Free labour ------- 

Immigration - - - # - 

Labour ------- 

Provision grounds - 

Wages ------- 

System of Labour : 

1. Generally • - - - * 

2. Expediency ff a good contract law 

3 . Suggestions as to the mode in which' 1 it 

, should be carried out - ; 

4 . yor objections to the ojmtuff System 

exist - - - - ’ '* 
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Contract System or Labour — continued. 

Coolies , 11. 3 
Immigration , III. 2 

Coolies : 

I. Ceylon ------ 

II. Mauritius ------ 

1. Coat of introducing these immi- 

grants; how far their labour is 
of any value - 

2. Evidence as to the moral condi- 

tion of the coolies - - - 

3. Evils arising from the present sys- 

tem of contracts ; remedies sug- 
gested - 

4. Restrictions imposed on the coolie 
* immigration ; discontinuance of 

the immigration ; control of the 
Colonial Office over it 

0. Papers laid before the Committee 

III. I Feat India colonics - 

1. Generally - 

2. In particular colonies 

i. British Guiana - 

ii. Demeraia - 

iii. Jamaica - 

iv. Trinidad - 
African Immigrants - 

Immigration ------ 

Labour ------- 


Cost of Production ; 

I. Coffee - - - 

1. Ceylon 

2. Venezuela 

II. Spirits - 
111. Sugar - 

1. East Indies 

i. Generally - 

ii. Bengal 

iii. Madras 

iv. Mauritius 

v. Straits Settlements 

2. British JVest India colonies 

i. Generally - 

ii. Antigua 

iii. Barbados 

iv. Berbice 

v. British Guiana 
• vi. Dcmerara - 

vii. Grenada - - • 

viii. Jamaica 

ix. St. Kitt’s 

x. Trinidad 

% xi. St. Vincent - 

3. Danish colonies - 

i. Generally - 

ii. Santa Cruz - 

4. Dutch colonies - 

5. Spanish colonics 

i. Cuba - 

ii. Porto Rico - 
Abandonment of estates , II. - 
Agricultural implements 
Antigua • - 
Apprenticeship - 

Beet- root sugar - 

Bengal - 

Export duties - 
Ganjatn district (Madras) 

Internal communication - 

Java ------ 

Labour - 

Manufacture of sugar - 
Prices, II. 4 - - 

Slave-grown sugar - 
Wages - 


Pag?. 

41 

IOO 

Cotton Cultivation : 

I. Generally - 


. 

_ 

• - 

Fagr. 

48 

II. £#£/ Indies • - 


- 

- 

- 

48 


III. JEca/ Indies 


- 

- 

- 

48 

40 

1. Jamaica 


- 

- 


- 48 

40 

2. Demerara - 


- 

- 

- 

48 


Cotton manufactures 


- 

- 

- 

48 


British manufactures - . 


- 

- 

- 

21 

40 

Remittances from India - 


m 

- 

- 

152 

40 

Cred// - 


- 

- 

- 

49 

GVo/w - 


- 

- 

- 

51 


Crown /awefa - 


- 

- 

- 

52 

41 

Squatting - - - 


- 

- 

- 

173 


f 

1 . Particulars as to the slave trade 

in 

Cuba 

52 


41 

41 

41 

41 

43 

4« 

42 

42 

42 

4 

97 

110 


43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 

45 
45 
45 
45 

45 

4() 

46 

46 

4« 

%6 

47 
47 
47 
47 

47 
47 
• 47 
1 

5 

8 

9 

H 

H 

73 

77 
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110 

120 
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165 
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2. Cult nation and export tf sugar - 


3. 

peting wit 

Brazil , 2 - - - 

Chinese immigrants 
Clayed sugars 
Cnffec 9 I. 3 - 
Option manufactures 
Emancipudos 
Emancipation of slaves - 
Freights - 

Manufacture of sugar - 
Navigation Laws - 
Prices , II. 4, 5 
Railways - 
Slave- grown sugar 
Slave trade , 11. 111. 3 - 

Slavery - 

tya/'/i - 


— x — l / n 

o/' /Ae British colonies com - 


Cultivation of Sugar : 

I* Generally - - - • - 

II. J/i /Ac British West Indies 

1. Generally - 

2. British Guiana - 

3. Jamaica - 

4. St. Kilt’s - 

5. Trinidad 1 

C. St. Vincent - 

III. I* 

IV. J/i IWitf - 

1. Generally - 

2 . Bengal - 

3. Tirhoot - 

V. J« Java - - - - » - 

VI. I ?i Sa?Ua Cruz - 
Abandonment of estates - 
Advances ------ 

Brazil , 2 - ^ - 

GW of production. III. - - 

Cotton cultivation , I. - 
CuAcz, 2 

Manufacture of sugar - - * - 

Mauritius , 2 - - - 

And f/tf /Ac principal headings in the Index . 

Cuirency (Mauritius) 

DaniJt colonies ------ 

Vost of production, III. 3 

Dtf/e Jttgar ------ 

Demarara - - - “ . 

Railways - - - 

And jlie principal headings in the Index . 

Dhobak Sugar Company - 
Freights 

Differential Duties: 

1. Spirits - 

2. Sugar - 


53 

53 
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48 

7* 

72 
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58 
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Differential Duties — continued. Page . 

Abandonment of estates, I. - - - - 1 

Ad Valorem duties 4 

Beet-root sugar - - - - -14 

Classification duties - - - - - 3 ° 

Distillers , 3 G 3 

Duties 69 

Molasses - - - - - - - 12G 

Protective duty - - - - - -144 

Refining sugar - *- - - - - 1 51 

Distillers : 

1. Generally 63 

2. Complaints of the distillers as to the 

excise restrictions; answers to these 
complaints ----- C3 

3 . Details if the claims if the distillers to 

compensation in the way of differential 
duties ------ G3 

4 . How far the English distiller has any 

ad\ ant ages over the Irish and Scotch 
distiller ------ G4 

II oxo far he has any advantage over the 
colonial distiller - - - G5 

/landing spirits - - - - - ] 8 

Com laws ------- 42 

Diddling from sugar ----- (j^j 

Excise restrictions - - - - 73 

Malt distillers - - - - - -120 

Molasses - -126 

Pj‘" allies - - - - - - -135 

Rectifying spirits - - - - - -151 

Scotch distillers - - - - - - 1G0 

Distilling f 1 ont sugar ------ G t $ 

Consumption of sugar ----- 37 

1 Molasses - - - - - - -126 

Treacle -178 

D/siVf/as 1 : 

I. In the lEcst India colonies generally • GG 

II. In particular colonics - GG 

1. Antigua G6 

2. Barbados ----- GG 

fc 3 . Demerara ----- GG 

I. Jamaica ----- GG 

Trinidad - - - - - (16 

Absenteeism , 1 . II. *• - - - - 3 

Tree trade - - - - - - 77 

Monetary crisis - - - - - -127 

Prices , II. - - - - - -140 

Relief - - - - - - - -152 

Slavc-grown^sugar - - - - 1G3 

ITest India colonies - . 184 

Dominica -------- 67 

Drainage (West India colonies) G7 

Lu<//tf - - - - - - - -115 

• D flits (Custom 8 and Excise): 


1. On coffee - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gy 

„ 2. On spirits 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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8. Ontugm' - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

Ad -valorem duties 

- 



- 

- 

4 

Rett- root sugar - » 

- 



- 

- 

H 

Handing spirits 

m S 



- 

• 

18 

Brazil, 2 

- 



- 


iy 

British manufactures 

- 



- 

- 

21 

Cane juke - 

- 



- 

- 

23 

Classification duties 

• “ 



- 

- 

30 

Coffee, I. ]. ; 111 . - 

- 



- 

- 

34 

Consumers • 

- 



- 

• *" 

37 

. Differential Duties 

- 
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62 

Distillers 

- 



- 

- 

63 

Distilling from sugar 

- 



- 

- 

65 

France 

" - 



- 

- 

75 

Import duties 
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- 

- 

- 

104 

Matt distillers 

- 


- 

- 

- 

120 
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Prices, 11 . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

Protective duty 


- 



- 

144 

Refining sugar 


- 



- 

151 

Rice - 


• 



- 

156 

Rum - 


- 



- 

156 

Slave-grown sugar 


- 



- 

165 

Taxation 


- 



- 

I7G 

Transit dues 


- 



- 

178 

East India Company 


- 



- 

70 

Coolies, II, 4 ■ 


- 



- 

41 

Remittances from India 


- 



- 

152 

Fast Indies 

- 

- 



- 

71 

Advances 

- 

- 



- 

4 

Benares sugar 

- 

- 



- 

h 
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- 

- 



- 

M 

British manufactures 

- 

- 



- 

21 

Calcutta 

- 

- 



- 

33 

Cane juice - 

- 

- 



- 

23 

Canes - 

- 

- 



- 

24 

Capital 
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- 



- 

24 

Capitation lax 

- 
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- 

- 

25 

( 'ey l on 

- 

- 



- 

25 

Cast of production , 111 . 

- 

- 



- 

43 

Colton cultivation , II. 

- 

- 



- 

48 

Cultivation of sugar, IV. 
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- 

54 

Differential duties , 2. 

- 
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- 

(>2 

Distilling from sugar 

- 

- 



- 

C 5 

Expoil duties 

- 

- 



- 

73 

Freights 

- 

- 



- 

77 

Indigo 

- 

- 



- 

104 

Irrigation, 11 . 

- 

- 



- 

10G 

Labour 

- 

- 



- 

1 10 

Machinery , II. 1 - 

- 

- 



- 

118 

Madras 

- 

- 
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Mauritius, 1 

- 

• 



- 

123 

Native consumption of sugar 

- 



- 

130 

Pt ices, II. - 

- 

- 



- 

140 

Refining sugar 

- 

- 


- 

- 

151 

Remittances from India 

- 
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- 

- 

152 

Revenue and expenditure, I. 




- 

153 

Rum, 11 . 

- 

- 



- 

157 

S fa vc -g rown suga r 

- 

- 



- 

1G5 

Tirhool 

- 

- 

- 


- 

177 

Emancipation 

- 

- 

- 


- 

72 

Slavery 

- 

- 

- 


- 

171 


Emancipation of Slaves: 

1 . Evidence generally as to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in various colonics ; 


( effect thereof 


- 

- 

72 

1, Cuba 


- 

- 

72 

2 . Jamaica - 


- 

- 

72 

* 3 . St. Kitt's - 


- 

- 

72 

• 4 . Mauritius - 


- 

_ 

72 

5 . Venezuela 


- 


73 

II. Injurious and mistaken policy under 
which the Abolition Act was carried 

out ------ 

73 

Abandonment of estates 


r 


1 

Abolition of slavery 


• m 


2 

•Anti slavery Society 


• ■ 


9 

Apprenticeship 




9 

Barbados - - - 




11 

Compensation 




37 

Cost of production. III. 



“ V 

43 

Immigration 




97 

Labour - 




no 

Liberated Africans 


• m 


114 

Sierra Lqpnc 



- 

164 

Slave trade - 



- 

168 

• Slavery - - - 



- 

171 

Emigration - 

- 

- 

- 

73 

Immigration , 

- 

- 


97 

Employment of labourers 

- 

- m 


73 

Esscquebo - 

- 

— m 

- 

73 
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European immigrants ------ 

Immigration , I. 3. i. 

Portuguese immigrants - 
Excise restrictions ------ 

Cost of production - 

Distillers ------- 

Molasses ------- 

Beet if y in g spirits - - - - - * - 

Pf/m - - - - - - • - 

Export Duty - 

East Indies ------- 

Pi/wt 

Export of sugar ------- 

Refining suggr 

Fairhill estate (St. Vincent) ----- 

Female immigrants ------ 

Fish men - -- -- -- - 

Af rican immigrants , 2 - 

/Vt’C labour, 4 ----- - 

Kroomen ------- 

Forced labour ------- 

Contract system of labour - 

Industrial laws ------ 

Java -------- 

Foreign sugar ------- 

Competition ----- 

Differential duties ----- 

Duties (Customs and Excise) - 
Prices , II. 1 

P; ot relive duty ------ 

Slave-grown sugar - - - 

France -------- 

Beet-root sugar ------ 

Pour bon , Isle of - 
Classification duties - 

Free Labour : 

1. Generally - 

2. Impossibility of free labour competing 

with slave labour - - - - 

3. Whether the introduction of free labour 

into the cotonies would be beneficial 
African immigrants , 2 - 

Competition ------- 

Fish men ------ 

Immigration ------ 

•Tinvti -------- 

Kroomen - - - - - ^ - 

Labour ------- 

Madagascar ------ 

Porto Rico ------ * 

Slaxc-grown sugar , 5 - 

JFra? /rar/c -------- 

Commercial policy* ..... 

Duties (Customs and Excise) ... 
Protective duty ------ 

Slave-grown sugar - 
Freights - - • 

Navigation Laws ------ 

Gan jam district ------- 

Georgetown Port (British Guiana) - 
Godwin estate (ftt. Kitt's) ----- 

Government labourers (Java) - 

Grenada -------- 

Agricultural implements - 

CW of production. III. 2. vii. - •- 

Immigration, IV . 1,2? iii. - - - - 

“ Growler,” The (cruiser) - - - 

Harts and Royals estate (Antigua) 

IJavannah ------- 

Classification duties - 

Clayed sugars ------ 


Highbury estate (Berbice) - - - - • - 

Holland - - - • 

Beet-root sugar ------ 

Dutch colonies ------ 

•Zr/va -------- 

Maatschappy Company - 
Honduras - - - 

Hospitals (British Guiana) - 

Immigration : 

I. Results of immigration so far as it has 
already taken plate - 

1. In the Mauritius - 

2. In the West Indies generally 

3. In particular islands - 

i. Berbice - 

ii. British Guiana - 

iii. Jamaica - 

iv. St. Kitt's - 

v. Trinidad - -% 

vi. St. Vincent 

II. Assistance necessary from Government ; 
how far assistance has been already 
afforded ----- 

1. Generally - 

2. Papers laid before the Committee 

i. As regards British Guiana 

ii. As regards Grenada - 

iii. As regards Jamaica 

III. Restrictions which hare been placed from 

time to time on immigration by Go- 
vermm nl 

1. In the Mauritius - 
• 2. In the West Indies generally 

3. in particular islands - 

i. British Guiana - 

ii. Grenada - 

iii. Jamaica - 

iv. Trinidad - 

IV. Probable bt ncjicial effects of'mmig ration ; 

suggestions as to the mode of carry- 
ing it out - 

m 

1. Generally - - - 

2. In particular col units 

i. Antigua - 

ii. British Guiana - 

iii. Grenada - -* 

iv. Jamaica - 

v. St. Kitt’s - 

vi. Trinidad - 

vii. St. Vincent - 

V. Papers laid before the Committee - - # 

1. British Guiana - 

2. Jamaica - - . - 

3. Mauritius - # - • 

4. Trinidad - 

African immigrants ^ - 

Chinese immigrants * 

Continuous labour , II. - ,*■„ 

Contract system oj labour, 1. 3, 4* - 

Coolies ------- 

Emancipation of slaves - 
European immigrants - 
Female immigrants - 

JFVeJ labour ------- 

“ Growler The (cruiser) - 

Jm/i labourers ------ 

Kroomen ------- 

Liberated Africans - 

Madagascar ------ 

Madeira immigrants ----- 
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Immigration — continued. 
Mauritius , 4 





Tage. 

2 24 

Mortality - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12y 

Portuguese immigrants - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

138 

Protective duty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

144 

Relief - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

Import of sugar - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

Import duties - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IO4 

Improvement of estates 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IO4 

Absenteeism - - - 

- 

. 

. 


*2 

Agricultural implements 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Drainage - 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

87 

Loans - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

115 

Machinery - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

118 

Mauritius - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

123 

Incendiarism - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

Indigo - 

- 


- 

- 

104 

Cultivation of sugar, II. 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

Jctw - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

108 

Industrial Laws - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

105 

Continuous labour - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Contract system of labour 

- 


- 

- 

3 !) 

Coolies, II. 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 ^ 

Immigration, I. 2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

y» 

Squatting - - - 

- 

- 

k 

- 

17.1 

Vagrancy - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

180 

Internal communication 

- 


- 

- 

105 

Cost of production. III. 1 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

43 

Railways - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

148 

/toads - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

Irrigation : 

I. Generally 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ioG 

II. AW Indies 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10G 

1 . Bengal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

jofi 

2. Madras 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10G 

III. West Ind.es 

- 

- 


- 

106 

Cultivation of sugar, II. 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

Jamaica : 

I . Generally 

- 

- 

- 

- 

107 

2. Papers laid before 

/Ac Committee 

- 

- 

107 

Brazil - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M> 

Chinese immigrants 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Clergy - - v 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Compensation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Content estate 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Crops - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

European immigrants 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

Glasgow estate 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

Hyde estate - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

Monipeiu r estate • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

Railways - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

148 

Task-work - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

176 

r<i/</e of estates 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

180 

• # the principal headings throughout the Index . 

Java - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

108 

GW of production. III. 4 


- 

- 

- 

47 

• Cult hat wn m rf sugar, V. 


- 

- 

- 

55 

Forced labour 9 


- 

- 

- 

75 

Free, sugars - 


- 

- 

- 

77 

Government labourers 


- 

- 

- 

80 

Maatschappy Company * 


- 

- 

% 

117 

Prices, 11 . 4 — 


- 

- 


Mi 

Slavery - • - 


- 

- 

- 

171 

Uncultivated land - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

179 

f Cages, II. 10 - * - 


- 

- 

- 

183 

Kitt's, St. - - : - 


- 

- 

- 

1 10 

Agricultural association 


- 

• • 

- 

5 

• Crown lands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

European immigrants - 


- 

- 

- 

73 

Godwin estate 


- 

- 

- 

79 

Nicola Town estate 


- 

- 

- 

133 

Vagrancy - 


- 

- 

- 

180 


And the principal headings in the Index . 


Kroomen ------ 

African immigrant s, 2 - 
Fishmen - 
JYee labour, 4 
I Aberated Africans - 

Labour : 

.1. /ndzVz - 
II. Mauritius - 
II T. West India Colonies - 

1. Generally - 

2. In particular colonies 

i. Antigua 

ii. Barbados 

iii. British Guiana 

iv. Demerara - 

v. Jamaica 

vi. Trinidad 

vii. St. Vincent 

Abandonment of estates , III. 1, 2. v. 
Apprenticeship - 
Barbados - 
Coffee , I. 5 . ii. 

Continuous labour - 
Contract system of labour 
Coolies - 

Cost of production - 
Cultivation <f sugar - 
Distress - 

Emancipation of slaves - 
Forced labour - 

/'ice labour • 

Immigration - - - - 

Irrigation , III. - 

./rti'fl ----- 

Liberated Africans - 
Machinery , I. 

3 J adaga scar - - - - 

Mauritius ----- 
Protective duty , 4 ... 

Quality of sugar - 

Slate-grown sugar , 4 , 5 
£/«r<? labour - - - - 

Squatting ----- 
Task-work - 
Vagrancy - 

Wages ---_ 

Labourers ------ 

African immigrants, 1 - 

Agricultural implements 
Continuous labour - - - - 

Female labourers - - - - 

t Immigration - 
/raA labourers - 
Negro population - 
Vagrancy - 
Wages - 

LjUVd T^y: 

1. Ceylon - 

• 2. India - - - - 

3 . Ilest India colonies - 

Betenue and expenditure , I. 2 
Legislative interference - 

J jiberated Africans - 

African immigrants - - - 

Slave-trade - - - - - 

Loans -* 

Drainage - - - - - 

c Immigration , III. 

Irrigation, III. - 
Machinery • - - ( - 

Lucia, Si. - 

Maatschappy Company (Java) - - 
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Machinery ; 

I. Generally ------ 

II. Extent to which machinery has been in- 
troduced into India , and into vari- 
ous colonies ; effects resulting there- 
from - 

1. India - 

2. Mauritius - - - - 

ft. West Indies - 

i. Generally - - - - 

ii. Antigua - 

iii. Cuba - 

iv. Jamaica - - - 

v. St. Kitts - 

• 

Manufacture of sugar - 

Madagascar ------- 

Madeira immigrants ------ 

Madras ------ 

Capital , 1------- 

Ganjam district ------ 

Roads ------- 

item - ----- 

If ages, I. 2 - 

Malacca -------- 

Straits settlements ------ 

Wellesley Province - 

A/aft distillers ------ 

Distillers , 4 

Scotch distillers ------ 

Manufacture of sugar ------ 

Cane juice ------ 

Central factories ------ 

Cost of production , III. - 

foreign colonists ------ 

Labour - ----- 

Machinery ------- 

Madras ------- 

Refining sugar ------ 

Slave ’grown sugar - 

Vacuum pan - - - - ' 

All UR i tics : • 

1. Generally - 

2. Capabilities of the soil for sugar cultiva- 

tion ; efforts made to carry it out ; 
anticipated decrease in the cultivation 
ft. Ciii/ifS of the distress of the Mauritius 

4 . Assistance requisite for the Mauritius ; 

assistance which has already been af- 
forded ------ 

5 . Reductions recommended in the expend i- • 

tere of the island - 

• 0. Papers laid before the Committee 

Capital 

Chinese immigrants - 

Coolies , II. - 

Emancipation of slaves, I. 4 - 

Export duties • - - - - - 

.Fra- Z/m/e ------- 

Freights - - 

Gower, Nephews 4 * Co. 

Madagascar ------- 

Provisions 

admittances from India - 

if Lands ------ 

o/ estates ------ 

F ugrancy ------- 

Wages ------- 


Monetary crisis ------- 

British manufactures - - - - - 

Distress - - * - 

Free /rade ------- 

Montpelier estate ------ 

Moral condition of the negroes - 

Negro population ------ 

Mortality - - - - * 

“ Growler * 9 The . 

Irish labourers ------ 

Madeira immigrants - 

trade, IV. - 

Mortgages - 

Muscovado sugar 

Classification duties - 

Nativr consumption of sugar - 

rj (3.4 tjon La n s : 

1. Generally - 

2. Opinions Mctf Me repeal of t^e Naviga- 

tion Laws would be of very little ad- 
vantage to our colonies - 

3 . Opinions that such repeal would he of no 
. advantage whatever - 

Freights ------- 

Negro population ------ 

Clergy (Jamaica) ----- 

Contract system of labour ---- 

Immigration, I. 2- - - - - - * 

Labour ------- 

Labourers ------- 

Mural condition of the negroes - 
Provision grounds - 

Provisions ----- 

Wages ------ „ 

A 7 ms - -- -- -- - 

Northern Circars ------ 

Madras ------ 

Over-production ------ 

Supply of sugar ------ 

Owners of slaves ------- 

Palmyra jagry ------- 

Penalties (Excise) ------ 

Distillers v - 

Excise restrictions - 

Penang sugar ------ 

Straits settlements - 

Ploughs - .... 

Agricultural implements - - * - 

Police -------- 

Coolies , II. 3 

Mauritius, 5 ------ 

Population - 

Po;7o Pico - 

Capital ------- 

Cotton manifactures - - • - 

Free labour, 1- - - 

Manufacture of sugar - 

Prices , Ilr 4 ------ 

Slave-grown sugar 

5 fore fradr, III. ft - ^ 

Slavery ------- 

Portuguese nnmigiants - 

European immigrants ----- 
Immigration , I. 3 . iii. - * - 


And the principal hendings throughout the Index . Prices : 

Merchants (West India) ----- 1*25 

Molasses - - - - - - - - i2(> 

Distilling from sugar - • - * (>5 

Refining sugar - - - - - -151 

item - - - - - - - 156 

Treacle - - - - - - - 178 


1. 0/ co//re ------ 

II. 0/ sugar ------ 

1. Opinions as ro the principal causes 
of the existing low prices of 
sugar ; how far they are likely to 
improve - 
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Prices— continued. Page. 

• 2. Probable evils which will result if 

the prescnt v low prices of sugar 
in this country continue - - 141 

ft. How far any remedy might be ap- 
plied to the present state of things 
as regards prices - - - 141 

4 . General statements as to the prices 

of sugar in London and the prices 
in the countries where they are 
produced - - - - 141 

5 . Prices in ‘this country at which 

sugars produced in the colonies, 

&c., might be sold, so as to be 

remunei alive - - - - 142 

0. Opinions that vc'ry high prices 
would not be beneficial ; they 
could not be maintained - - 143 

Abandonment of ' estates, 1 . II. - - - 1 

Antigua, 1 ------- 8 

Benares sugar - - - - - -14 

Bengal -14 

British Guiana - - - - - - 20 

Capital ------- 24 

Clayed sugars - - - - - - 31 

Coffee , 1.1 - - 34 

Consumers *- *37 

Cost oj production 43 

Cultivation of sugar, II. 1 - - - - 54 

Distress ------- 66 

m Holland 92 

Java - - - - - - - -108 

Madras 119 

Quality of Sugar - - - - - -148 

Ji ail-ways - - - - - - -148 

Remittances from India - - - - 152 

Bum - - - - - • - l. r ,G 

Slave- grown sugar 1G5 

Produce - - < - - - - 143 

Production of sugar - - - - - - 143 

Abandonment of estates 1 

Cost (jf production - - - - - 43 

Cultivation of sugar 53 

Oi coproduction - - - - - -133 

Brices 140 

Soil - - - - - - - -172 

Supply if sugar - - - - - - 174 

Protective Duty -• 

I. On coffee - - - - - -144 

II. On sugar - - - - - 144 

1. Generally ----- 144 

\i. Abandonment of estates and dimi- 
nution of the cultivation of sugar 
which must result from the with- 
drawal of all protection - - 144 

3 . Probable benelits which would 

, # arise to the colonies from protec- 

tion; suggestions and opinions 
as to the amount of protection 
, Yiecessary - - - - 145 

*4. How far any protection which may 
he afforded against foreign sugar 
need be permanent - ' - - 14G 

5 . Opinions that no Parliamentary in- 
terference would now restore 
, confidence, as regards the colo- 
nies - - - * - - 147 

(i. Papers laid before the Committee 147 
Abandonment if estates , I. - - - - l 

Ad-valor cm duties ----- 4 

Beet-root sugar - - - - -"-14 

Bourbon , Isle of- - - - - -19 

Brazil , 2 -------19 

Ceylon - -- -- --25 

Classification duties ----- 30 

Coffee, 1 . 6 35 


Protective Duty — continued. 
Commercial policy 





Page. 

37 

Cuba , ft 

- 

- 

- 

. 


53 

Danish colonies - 

- 

• 

m 

_ 

m 

58 

Differential duties , 2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

M 

62 

Free trade - 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

77 

Mauritius , 4 

- 

- 


. 


124 

Over-production - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

133 

Prices , 11 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

Rice - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


irfi 

Slave-grown sugar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1G5 

Supply of sugar - 

rt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

174 

Provision grounds 

- 


- 

- 

- 

»47 

Provisions - 

- 


_ 

. 

_ 

I48 

Import duties 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1(>4 

Indian coni 

- 

- 

# 

- 

- 

104 

Rice - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15G 

Quality if sugar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

148 

Differential duties, 2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

Madras 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

119 

Penang sugar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135 

Refining sugar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

351 

Santa Cruz - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 (io 

Railways - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

148 

Irish labourers 

- 


- 

- 

- 

10 G 

llajahmundry district (Madras) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 49 

Madras 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 *9 

Rectifying spirits 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

Bonding spirits 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Distillers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<>3 

Rum - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 56 

Spirits 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

172 

Rifining sugar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

Cane Juice - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

Relief 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

Cultivation of sugar , IJ 

. 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

Distress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GG 

Immigration 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

Loans 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

115 

Mauritius, 4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

124 

Pi ices, 11. 8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

141 

Prut ectiie duty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

144 

Refining sugar 

. 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

Slave-grown sugar, 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

iGG 

Religious Instruction - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

Clergy 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Remittances from India 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

Cotton cultivation , II. 

- 

- 

-* 


- 

48 

Renting system - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

153 

Rents - 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

153 

Resident proprietors - 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

153 

# Absenteeism 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

c 

Revenue and Expenditure: 

I. East Indies : 

• 




153 

1. Generally 

- 





153 

2 . Ceylon 

- 





*54 

ft. Mauritius 

- 


• - 



154 

II. West Indies : 

- 





1 55 

* 1. Generally 

- 




- 

155 

2 . Antigua 

- 





155 

3. Barbados 

- 





155 

4 . British Guiana 





155 

5. Cuba 

- 




* 

155 

0. Demerara 

- 





155 

7 . Jamaica 

• 





155 

8 . Trinidad 

- 




m 

156 

• 9. St. Vincent 





15 G 

Brazil , 2 

« 




m 

19 

* British Guiana , 1 

• 




m 

20 

Ceylon 

- 





25 

Clergy (Jamaica) f 

- 





32 

Export duties 

- 





73 

Import duties 

- 





104 
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Revenue and Expenditure — continued. 


Page. 

Land to - 


- 


- H 3 

Mauritius, 5 


- 


- 124 

Taxation - 




- 176 

/lice 




- 156 

Ceylon - 




- 25 

Cultivation of sugar , II. 1 




- 54 

Remittances from India 




- 152 

Rio de Janeiro - 




- 15^ 

Jtotfr - 




- 156 

Ceylon - - 




- 25 

Internal communication - 

JZtfJf ; 




- >05 


I. Evidence generally with respect to the 
importation and consumption of, and 
duties on , rum , with suggestions and 
recommendations on the subject 

II. Manufacture of and trade in rum in the 

East Indies ; duties thereon , <*yc. - 

]. Generally 

2. In Madras - 

:i. In the Mauritius - 
4. In Province Wellesley (Straits of 
Malacca) - 

III. Manufacture of, and duties on, rum , in 

the West Indies - 

* 1. St. Kitt’s 

2. St. Vincent - 

Distillers , 3 ------ 

T r rights ------- 

Rectifying spirits ------ 

Spirits ------- 

Salaries -------- 

Ceylon ------- 

(Cages ------- 

------- 

SV / (e of sugars ------- 

monopoly (Ceylon) - 
Santa Cruz 

Cost of production, III. 3 . ii. - - ' - 

Cultivation of sugar, yi. - - - 

/;r/’ labour, 2 ----- - 

Sr of eh distillers ------- 

Handing spirits ------ 

Distillers ------- 

Malt distillers - 

Rectifying spirits ------ 

ii/m 

Sierra Leone ------- 

African immigrants , 2 - 
P/re labour , 

•Immigration, III. 3 . iv. - 
Liberated Africans - ----- 

Mortality ------- 

Singapore -------- 

Slave-grown Sugar* 

1 . Great evils which have resulted from the 

introduction of slave-grown sugar by 
the Act of 1 846 - 

2. Remedies suggested for these evils 
# 3 . JZotu /Zrr fl/jy a/eps /rave 6eew 

*//f? Oovenfiment to relieve the distress 
caused by the Act of 184G - - 16G 

4 . Refutation of the statements which have 

been made that free labour is cheaper 
than slave labour - - . - 167 

5 . Evidence showing the impossibility of • 

//re labour competing with slave la- 
bour - - - - . - 167 

Abandonment of estates, II. - - - - 1 

Barbados - - - - - - -11 


156 

*57 

157 
1.37 

157 

158 
15 » 

158 
«4 
77 

151 

172 

159 

'•J5 

181 

159 
i/i 9 

160 
1G0 

47 

55 

7 G 

I Go 

18 

^3 

120 

151 

156 
164 
• 4 
7 l> 
100 
314 
129 

164 


1G5 

lGG 


6\l4 ve- grown S ugah — continued. 
lleet-rool sugar 
British manufactures 
Competition - * - 

Cos/ </ production 
Cuba, 3 

Dhobah Sugar Company 
Distress , 1 - 

Duties, 3 - - - # 

Free labour - 
Machinery , II. 3. i. 

Prices, II. 1 - -* 

Protective duty 
Slave trade , Vl. - 
Wages - 

5/flvc labour - 
Free labour 
J t abour - 

Slave Trade: 

I. Generally - 

II. reds of the state of our treaties with 
foreign powers, with reference to the 
slave trade - 

III . Evidence generally as to the slaic trade 

in various countries - 
*1. Brazil - 

2. Cuba 

3 . Porto liico - 

IV. Sufferings and ill treatment of the slaves 

on board the slavers ; mode in which 
they are packed ; filthy slate m which 
kept; scarcity of water ; mortality 
amongst them 
V. Increase of the sufferings of the slaves 
from our present system of blot hr le 
VI. Effect (f the Act of 1S4G in ina easing 
. the slave trade - 
VII. How far practicable to put flow a the da: e 
trade by blockade, or 0 theiwisc 
VI ri. Opinion that legalizing the daw trade 
would lessen the cruellies exercised 
towards the stuns - 
IX. Papers laid before the Committci -« 

African immigrants , 3 - 

Ameiica ------- 

Bui racoons ------- 

Brazil, 1 ------ - 

Cuba, 1 ------- 

“ Cygnet" (Cruiser) - 

Emancipadus ------ 

P/re labour , 4 - - - * - 

Immigration , IV. 1 

Kroomen ------- 

Liberated Africans - 

Ouwer.9 0/ slaves ------ 

£/>///>/ -------- 

Stoe vessels 

Slavery - - - _ - 

Abolition of slavery - - * * - 

Emancipation of slaves 

X/ore trudtf - - - ^ - 

Slaves - - - - * 
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Soil - - 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX 


Spirits — continued. 

Cost of production , II. - 

_ 



Page. 

43 

Differential duties , I 

- 

- 

- 

62 

Distillers - 

- 

- 

- 

63 

Distilling from sugar 

- 

- 

- 


Drawback on spirits 

- 

- 

- 

68 

Duties , 2 

- 

- 

- 

69 

Excise restrictions 

- 

. 

- 

73 

Malt spirits * - 

- 

- 

- 

ISO 

Rectifying spirits 

- 

- 

- 

151 

Rum ----- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

Scotch distillers * 

- 

- 

- 

160 

Squatting ----- 

- 

- 

- 

>73 

Abandonment of estates, III. ' 

v. - 

- 

- 

2 

Contract system of labour 

- 

- 

- 

39 

Coolies , II. 3 

- 

- 

- 

41 

(Irown lands - - - 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Industrial laws - - - 

- 

40 

- 

105 

Stipendiary magistrates 

- 

-* 

- 

173 

Task-work - 

- 

- 

- 

176 

Straits settlements - 

- 

- 

- 

174 

Chinese immigrants 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Cost of production. III. 5 

- 

- 

- 

45 

Freights - 

- 

- 

- 

77 

Malacca - 

- 

- 

- 

120 

jRmm ----- 

- 

' - 

- 

15(1 

Singapore - 

- 

- 

- 

164 

Wellesley Province 

- 

- 

- 

184 

Strikes for wages - 

- 

- 

- 

174 

Sugfhr ----- 

- 

- 

- 

>74 

Sugar marktt - 

- 

- 

- 

174 

Sale of sugars - 

- 

- 

- 

159 

Supply of sugar - 

- 

- 

- 

174 

Abandonment of estates , II. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Bengal - 

- 

- 

- 

H 

AW Indies - 

- 

- 

- 

71 

Madras - , 

- 

- 

- 

119 

Mauritius - 

- 

. 

- 

123 

Over-production - 

- 

- 

- 

133 

Prices , II. 1 

- 

- 

- 

140 

Slave-grown sugar 

- 

- 

- 

1G5 

Task-work - 

- 

- 

- 

176 

4 * 

Taxation - 

- 


- 

176 

Capitation tax - 

- 


- 

25 

Import duties - 

- 


- 

104 

jLflw/ tar - 

- 


- 

H 3 

Mauritius , 5 - 

- 


- 

124 

Revenue and expenditure 

- 


- 

153 

Salt monopoly (Ceylon) 

- 


- 

i(jo 

Tirhoot - t - 

- 


- 

177 

Cflnr.v ----- 

- 


- 

24 

Cultivation of sugar, IV. 2 

- 


- 

55 

Dacca Sugar Company 

- 


- 

58 

Dhobah Sugar Company 

- 


- 

60 

Machinery , II. 1 - 

- 


- 

118 

• • Ploughs - 

- 


- 

137 

Tobago ----- 

- 


- 

177 

i 

i 

• 

• 

i 

£ 

V.* 

r 

C*1 

- 


- 

178 

Refining migaf - 

- 


- 

151 

Trinidad ----- 

- 


- 

178 

Buildings - 

- 


- 

22 

Fell cite estate • - 

- 

- 

- 

75 

Golden Grove estate 

- 


* 

k- 

79 

Loans > 

- 

- 

- 

a 15 

Roads - 

- 

- 

- 
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179 

United States - 

. 


. 

179 

America - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Classification duties 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Danish colonies - 

- 

- 

- 

58 


U nited States — conti n ued. 

Free labour, 4 
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Frte trade 


_ 


_ 

77 

Navigation Laws - 


- 


- 

130 

Unrefined sugar - 


- 


- 

>79 

Vacuum pan - - - 


- 


- 

180 

Vagrancy - 


- 


- 

180 

Antigua , *2 - 


- 


- 

8 

Contract system of labour 


- 


- 

39 

Coolies , il. 2 


- 


- 

40 

Industrial laws 


- 


. 

105 

Labour - 


- 


- 

110 

0 - 


- 


- 

124 

Squatting - - - 


- 


- 

173 

Fatac o /* estates - 


- 


- 

180 

s- 

3 

1 

1 

1 


- 


- 

25 

Venezuela - - - - 


- 


- 

181 

*4 

•a 

— 

• 

1 

• 

- 

- 


- 

34 

Vincent , &• 

- 

- 


- 

181 

CYo/w - 

- 

- 


- 

51 

Fairhill estate 

- 

- 


- 

74 

Portuguese immigrants - 

- 

- 


- 

138 

Me principal headingi 
Virgin Islands - 

in 

the Index . 

_ 

181 

Wages : 

I. AW Indies 

- 

- 

. 

- 

181 

I . Ceylon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

181 

2. Madras 

- 

- 

- 

- 

182 

3 . Mauritius - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

182 

II. IfW Indies 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

182 

1. Generally - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

182 

2. Antigua 

- 

- 

- 

- 

182 

3 . Barbados - 

. 

- 

- 

- 

182 

4 . Berbice 

- 

- 

- 

- 

182 

5 . British Guiana 

. 

- 

- 

- 

182 

6. Cuba 

- 

- 

- 

. 

183 

7 . Demerara 

- 

- 

- 

- 

183 

8. Grenada - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

183 

9 . Jamaica - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

183 

10. Java 

• 

- 

- 

- 

i r 3 

11. St. Kitt's - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

184 

12. Trinidad - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

184 

13 . St. Vincent 

- 

- 

- 

- 

184 

Antigua , 1 - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

British Guiana , 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

British manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

Continuous labour, I. 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

Coolies 0 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 
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- 

. 

- 

- 

43 

Labour - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110 

Strikes for wages - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

174 

Wellesley Province (Straits of Malacca) 

- 

- 

184 

Malacca - - - 


- 

- 

. 
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Rum - 


- 

- 

- 
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- 
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- 
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I N D E X. 


[MB.— In this Index, the Figures following Hep . i 9 ii, iii, &c. refer to the Paging of the Eight 
Reports respectively; the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Ques- 
tions of the Evidence ; and Hep . i. App., Rep . iii App. 9 &c. to the Appendices to the several 
Reports.] 


A. 

Abandonment of Estates : 

I . Ceylon. 

II. Mauritius . 

III. West Indies : 

1. Generally. 

2 . In particulai Island- : 

*i. Antigua, 
ii. Baibados. 
iii. Jamaica. 

. iv. Trinidad. 

v. St. VincenL. 


I . Ceylon: 

Unless the price of coffee very milch improves, a large portion of the plantations in the 

island will go out of cultivation, Christian 14404 The only remedy would be again 

increasing the differential duty, ib . 14405-14408. 14474-14490. 14492-14508. 14511 

• The continuance of the present prices will cause the abandonment of a greater part 

of the coffee elates in Ceylon, Anstnither 1G704. 1682*2 The result of this will be 

the total ruin of the colony ; the colony is, in fact, bankrupt at this moment, ib. U6705- 

16707. 16719-16723 Way in which the ruin of Ceylon would not only bring upon 

this country an immense burden for the support of the colony, but would also strike a 
grievous blow at India itself, ib. 16734-16737. 

II. Mauritius : 

It is very important for the labourers of die Mauritius that the cultivation of the sugar 

estates should continue. Chapman 3933 The population relying entirely on imported 

• food for their subsistence, the support of them must fall on the Home Government if the 

sugar cultivation be abandoned, ib. 3933-3938 If sugar cultivation were abandoned 

there would be a strong tendency in the coolies to return to India; Government would 

then be at the charge of taking them back, ib. 3954, 3955 Evidence in detail as to 

the probable abandonment of estates in the Mauritius if the present prices of sugar con- 
tinue, Guthrie 4037 et seq . r 

III. West Indies: * 

1. Generally : % • 

Resolution agreed to by the Committee that in theiff opinion many estates m the 
British colonies have been already abandoned, that many more are now in the course of 
abandonment, and that from this cause a very serious diminution is to be apprehended in 
the total amount of production. Rep . viii. p. 3— -Opinion of the Connpittee that if such 
diminution of production takes place, the richer estates remaining in cultivation will have 
the several advantages of a larger "command of labour, o£ lower wages, of a lessened 
entire cost of production, and, if such exists, of a higher price, ib. 4— A large portion 
of the estates in the West Indies must now oe thrown out of cultivation under any 

circumstances, Hankey 6919, 6920. 7032-7035. 7039-7042 If the planters get a 

good price for their sugar, the larger portion of the estates may remain in cultivation ; 

if they get a bad price, none will be left but the very best estates, ib. 6921 Evidence 

‘ as to the abandonment of estates by witness, and us to the abandonment of estates gene- 
rally in the Wwl^> , 3 6o ®» 13609. 


2. In 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 

Abandonment of Esta tes- — continued. 

III. West Indies — continued. 

9. In particular Islands : 

i. Antigua: 

At thf present prices in this country witness will endeavour to set out of hia estates as 

soon as possible, Skand 8197, 8x28 -He gave up one estate, the finest estate in the 

southern district of the island, last year, 16.— —If slave produce continues to be admitted 
at the same duty as our own, one-third of the estates will go out -of cultivation, and may 

as well go out of cultivation at once, ib. 8256—8259 Witness’s estates cannot.be kept 

in cultivation under the present state of things, PM 9176. 

ii. Barbados: 

If the present price of sugar continue, a very large portion of the island of Barbados 
will be thrown out of cultivation ; in shqrt, it will tend to ruin the whole island, Hammett 
7419-7426 — — Opinion that the island will then return to a state of barbarism, ib. 7459- 
7464— ——The cultivation of sugar in Barbados will be abandoned if the price of sugar 
remain as it is just now in England ; it does not in a great many instances come near 
the cost of growing it, ib. 7663-7686. 

iii. Jamaica: 

Probable effect of the estates in Jamaica being thrown up. Price 5124—5127. 5134 et 
seq.—— Witness’s firm are agents for 34 estates in Jamaica; proceeds of these estates in 

1847, Morton 6387-6392 Nine out of the 34 estates are in the course of abandonment 

if they cannot be let in a certain time after the present canes are taken off, ib. 6399-6403 
Out of the whole number witness apprehends that not more than 10 or 12 can be suc- 
cessfully carried on, ib. 6404-6408. . 

Causes of the abandonment of a large number of coffee plantations in Jamaica since 

emancipation, Geddes 8984 et seq. The great cause is the low price now obtained 

here, owing to the introduction of slave and Ceylon coffee, ib. 8984, 8985 It is wit- 

ness’s solemn and deliberate conviction that if some remedial measure be not imme- 
diately applied, cultivation will entirely disappear from Jamaica, ib. 9079, 9080. 

iv. Trinidad : 

' The continuance of the present state of things must lead to the abandonment of the 
cultivation of the estates, Marryat 10458-10472. 10516-10521. 

v. St. Vincent : 

If present prices continue, a considerable number of estates in the island will be thrown 

out of cultivation, WoUey 11416-11419. 11453-11456. 11515-11520 Witness does 

not agree with the opinion which is entertained by some parties, that if half the estates 
be thrown out of cultivation, the remainder would be able to be carried on profitably, on 

account of the greater supply of labour to them, ib. 11420 The creoles would most 

likely purchase small portions of the estates, and settle upon them, ib. 11421. 11453— 
11456. 11518. 

See also Capital. Cultivation of Sugar , II, 1. Revenue and Expenditure. 

Slave Labour Sugar. 

Abharry Duty. See J2um. 

Abolition of Slavery. Proposed heads of an Act for the extinction of slavery throughout, 
the British dominions. Rep. iv. App. 159. 

See also Compensation. Emancipation of Slaves. 

Absenteeism .- 

I. Opinions that Absenteeism is the principal Cause of the L Distress of the 
• West Indies: 

1. Generally. 

1 . Antigua. 

3. St. Kitt’s. 

II. Opinions that *0 Evil arises from Absenteeism, but rather the contrary: 

1. Generally. 1 

• 2. Jamaica. 

3. St. Kitt’s. 

4. St. Vincent. • 

« , 

I. Opinions that Absenteeism is the principal Cause of the Distress of the West 

Indies : 

1. Generally: 

The principal evil with which the West Indians have had to contend hat been that 
of absenteeism, the total withdrawal of nearly the whole proprietary Jbudv. P ickumd 
i37»3- 


2. Antigua: 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 


Absenteeism — continued. • 

I. Opinions that Absenteeism it the principal Cause of the Distress — continued. 

* 2. Antigua: 

If proprietors were to reside on their estates, it would be attended with considerable 
advantage, Tollemaehe 8076. a 

a. St. Kitt’s : 

In the island of St. Kitt’s absenteeism prevails to a most fearful extent, Pickwoad 

1 37 1 4 Seven-eighths of the estates are managed by the agents of absentees; there 

are not more than 15 resident proprietors in the management and possession of their own 
properties, ib. 13714-13718— —Chief evils arising from absenteeism, ib. 13719 et seq. 

It acts by lowering the tone of society in general, and therefore haB a most pernicious 

effect upon the land in that way, ib. 13719 The great evil of absenteeism arises from 

the necessity of employing attorneyships ; nature of the various evils which arise from 

this necessity, ib. 13719-13734 Difficulty of delegating such instructions to a mere 

agent, as would enable him to act wistly under all tne peculiar circumstances to which 

West India property is exposed, ib. 13726-13732 From this circumstance there is no 

piopeity so soon ruined aft West India property, ib. 13729 Evidence in detail, show- 

ing how far the estates of resident proprietors in St. Kitt’s have been more remunerative 
than those of non-resident proprietors ; they have not only survived every crisis, but, 
generally speaking, their condition has been decidedly improving since 1830, ib. 13735— 
13760. 13958-13966. 14007-14029. 14038-14065. 


IT. Opinions that no Evil arises from Absenteeism , but rather the contrary; 

, X. Generally : 

Witness is not in favour of planters going out and managing their own estates; every 

thing depends on having a good agent, j Price 5073-5085 The planters living in 

Great Hr 1 tain are much more prone to improve their estates and their processes of making 
sugar than the residents. Moody 5457-5459—— Witness’s experience leads him to believe 
that the absentee proprietors have been more successful than the leBident proprietor ; 
still the occasional presence of the proprietor himself is advantageous, Hatikey 6902, 

6903 Reasons for forming the opinion that absenteeism is not one of the causes 

which can be brought forwaid for the distress of the West Ibdies, Darkly 1 0845 — -—In 
all ca^es where sugar cultivation has been extendud, it has been by the capital of absen- 
tees, ib. 

2. Jamaica: 

No great disadvantage arises to the island from absenteeism. Lord Howard de Walden 
4506. • 


3 . St. Kitt’s : 

The resident proprietors in St. Kitt’s do not manage their estates with the same energy, 

or so well as the absentees do by their agents, Greene 6194-6197 Evidence showing 

the erroneous view taken by Mr. Edwin I’ickwoad when he stales that the gi cat evil 
with which the island of St. Kitt’% has to contend is that of absenteeism, io. 16617- 

16631. 16637 The result of witness’s calculation is that the estates of the non- . 

resident proprietots, in proportion to their gize, produce neaily double as much as tho->e 

of the lesident proprietors, ib. 16617-16625 List of estates owned and hired by 

residents in the island of St. Kitt’s in 1847, Showing the names of the proprietors, the 
s names of the estates, the quantity of cane land, the nature of the land, and the average 

produce for the* last five*years, Greene's Ev. Rep. vii. p. 121 Similar list of estates 

cultivated by agents, on account of absentee proprietors, ib. 1 22, 123 Estates put out 

of cane cultivation by resident proprietots siuce 1837, ib. 124 Property of resident 

proprietors when last cultivated in cane, ib. Property of absentees long since unculti- 
vated, ib. -Property of absentees only lately put out of cultivation, ib.—— Summary 

of the ownership of estates in the island *of ot. Kitt’s, distinguishing the estates of 

residents end absentees and those out of sugar cultivation, ibt 125 The foregoing 

shows that the residents hold nearly half the estates, with more than two-hfths of the 
cane Iand^producing four-fifteenths of the sugar made inf the island ; the absentees hpld 
rather more than half the estates, with less than three-fiftlis of the caue land, but making 

eleven-fifteenths of the entire produce, ib. Witness entiiely denieg the statement 

made by Mr. Pickwoad, that the resident proprietors go further than others in the use of 
implements, Greene 16638-16642. 

4 . St.Wincent; ' 

As regards the cultivation of the estates, no advantage is derived from the planters 
being resident, but rather the contrary, Wolley 1 1422-11425. 114^-11496. 11506- 
1 1510. See ako Resident Proprietors. 


Act of Parliament of 1840 . 
Slave Trade, Yl. 

0.32. 


See Monetary Crisis, 


Prices, II. 


Slave Labour Sugar. 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 


Ad Valorem Duties. Evidence showing, that in the case of ad valorem duties, parties are 
very much at the mercy or caprice of the custom-house officers, Hardman 844-861— 
Instance of this in the case or sugar imported in the ship “ Alfred," of different duties 

being charged at different ports on the same identical parcel of sugar, ib. The present 

classification duties are a protection to the planters, but not a sufficient protection, Blyth 
33 l 5 — 3!i 2 5— — ~Opinion in favour of an ad valorem duty on sugar, Greene 6392-6336 

There Would be great practical difficulties in the way of putting an ad valorem duty 

on sugar, Woodhouse 12213 Difficulty of making a distinction between clayed sugar 

and sugar not clayed, ib. 12220, 12021 Scales wowing the operation of ad valorem 

duties on sugar. Rep. viii. App. 58. 69. 

See also Claesification Duties. Differential Duties , 2. Duties. Protective 
Duty. Rum. 

Advances. Interest paid on advances to the cultivators of sugar in India, Alexander 1986 

In many instances in the Mauritius money has been borrowed upon the working of 

the estates; the cultivation could not have been carried on without these advances. 
Hunter 2599-2604— —Extent to which witness's house made advances on the cultivarion 
of the soil in the Mauritius; they have declined making further advances, Blyth 3084. 

( 3088-3091— The discredit into which the planters of the Mauritius are now thrown by 
the Act of 1846, makes it impossible for them to obtain advances to carry on their culti- 
vation, Guthrie 4057— 4059— -Witness's connexion with the Mauritius has been to make 
advances upon the sugar, and not upon the estates; manner in which these advunces are 

made, ib. 4130-4146 rSome alteration in the system under which advances are made 

by merchants to the planters, to carry on the cultivation, would lead to improvement in 

tne colonies, Lord Howard de Walden 4658-4661 In consequence of the fall in the 

price of West India sugar, the West Indies themselves have fallen into such discredit 
that the greatest difficulty has been found in raising money to pay the wages and carry 

on the business of the estates, Colvi/e 5770-5773 The distressed condition of the 

West Indies has checked further advances for the cultivation of the estates, Hankey 
6904, 6905. See also Capital. 

African Immigrants : 

1 . Value of the Africans as Immigrants to the West Indies. 

2. Practicability of obtaining them. 

■■ 3 - How far allowing their Importation would be likely to lead to a Revival of 

the Slave Trade. 

4 . Objections to the Africans as Immigrants. 

h. Steps taken by the Colonial Office with respect to African Immigration. 

1 . Value of the Africans as Immigrants to the West Indies: 

Some of the labourers that were imported into Jamaica from the coast of Africa worked 
remarkably well ; but none of the imported labourers, except those, have done the planters 
any good. Price 5009 Witness’s expectation is, that a very large number of those immi- 

grants would find themselves much better off in the West Indies than they are in Africa, 

and would remain there. Co/vile 5897-5901 The African race in Africa are remarkably 

well disposed and docile ; they are generally indolent, with the exception of the people 

in the northern parts of the Bight of Benin, MatsSi 7155, 7156 It would be a great 

blessing to Africa if the free immigration of Africans to the West Indies could in any 

way be promoted, ib. 7166, 7167 African labour would answer iu the West Indies, 

but there is no reason why Chinese should not be obtained as well, Shaw 11804-11807 
— — T he Africans are a more valuable class of labourers than the coolies. Miles 13546. 1 

2. Practicability of obtaining them : 

How far it would be practicable to obtain by treaty free labourers from the Portuguese • 

coast of Africa, Lord Palmerston 22 There is a sufficient supply of free labour to be 

had from the coast of Africa, Price 5025-5027— —The best place tor the sppply of labour 

•would be the coast of Africa, Moody 5729-5734 Means by which men might be got 

from the coast of Africa, Loxdale 9687-^9694 If die Africans were willing to leave 

their country there lsmo doubt a great number of emigrants might be obtained, M i Crae 
13200, *3281— The result of witness’s observation is, that there is nothing -like an 
nji equate supply of Africans for the wants of our British colonies, to be obtained either 

• from the Knoo coast, the Fish coast, or Sierra Leone, but in the present state of the 
country it would not be practicable to obtain labourers from other parts of Africa, ib. 
i 33 *(Vi 3338 . 


a. How far allowing their Importation would be likely to lead to a Revival of the 
Slave Trade :* * 

There would be great danger of abuse* in any attempt to obtain free labourers from a 

country where ■slavery exists. Lord Palmerston 22-25 How far there is any part of 

the east coast of Africa where the slave trade is not carried^ on, and from which free 
labourers might be expected, ib. 49, 43— —A larger number of negroes might be obtained 
from the coast of Africa without a revival of the slave trade, Colvue 5899 ^ 5896 — — Diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining free labourers from the~coast of Africa 4 b competition with 
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Reports, 1 847—48 — continued. 


African Immigrants — continued . 

3 . How far likely to lead to a Revival of the Slave Trade — continued. 

the slavers, Matson 71 14-71*8. 78*8—7849. 7253, 7 2 54 Abuses which would be likely 

to take place if this practice were allowed, ib. 7122-7130. 7228-7249 It would be 

felony for British subjects to purchase slaves on the coast of Africa to be transported 
thence to the West Indies as labourers, ib. 7197. 

Any objection made to the permission to go to the coast of Africa for free labourers, on 
the ground that it might turn to slave trading, could be easily obviated by the presence 
of a government officer, Geddes 8975, 8976— —There is not the slightest danger, in the 
present state of education and of feeling in our colonies, that a free access to the coast of 
Africa would 'lead to anything like slave dealing or slave trading on the part of the 
planters, Barhly 10966, 10967— —Witness is not of opinion that we should go to Africa 
to buy slaves there to make them free afterwards, Shaw 11648 Doubt as to the prac- 

ticability of getting large quantities of Africans without purchase, ib. 11807. 

4 . Objections to the Africans as Immigrants: 

Witness would be sorry to see Africans- introduced into Antigua till they know more 
about them, Tollemache 7868—7870. 

6. Steps taken by the Colonial Office with respect to African Immigration : * 

Witness is sorry to hear that the Colonial Office lias abandoned the plan of importing 

Africans into Jamaica, Price 5233 Particulars relative 10 the application of a sum of 

800,0001. advanced by the mother country to Guiana and Trinidad for the encourage- 
ment ol Afiican immigration, 160,000/. of ‘which was already forestalled, Hawes 16466- 

16479 Copies of the charter-parties or other instruments under which the colonial 

governments had contracted with certain merchants, shipowners, for the conveyance of 
Africans to the British We»t Indies, together with any rules and regulations framed in 
the Colonial Office in relation to such immigration and such conveyance. Rep. vii. App. 
349 

.See also Antigua, 1. Female Immigrants. Fishmen. Free labour, 4 . 

Immigration, II, 1. Liberated Africans. 

Agents. See Absenteeism, I. 3 ; II. 1. 3. 

• 

Agricultural Association (St. Kitt’s). Practice which existed in the island, when si^ar was 
ut high prices, for the managers to endeavour to obtain each other's labourers by out- 

bidding each other in the rate of wages, Pickwoad 13811-13820. 14071— 14075 

This gave rise to the formation of the agricultural association, the object of which was, 
to put a stop to this practice, ib. 13811, 13812. 

Agricultural Implements (West India Colonies): 

Generally . — All has been done in the way of the introduction of agricultural implements 
into the West Indies that can be done. Miles 13683-13685. 

Antigua . — Witness has already sent out all the agricultural implements to his estate 
that tRey can possibly want, Tollemache 7871— Evidence as to the use of agricultural 
implements in Antigua, ib. 803^-8036. 

Grenada . — The cost of sugar has not been materially decreased by the introduction of 
implements ; reasons for this, Hankey 7049-7051. 

Jamaica . — Witness went out to Jamaica to superintend some estates in Jamaica, pur- 
chased by accompany in this country, Dickon 6428 et seq. Particulars in detail rela- 

tive to those estates, t'A.— — The intention was, that he should carry out with him all the 
agricultural improvements known in this country, ib. 6440— —Insufficiency of the cattle 
on the estates to work the implements taken out; further outlay which the efficient use- 
of thcmVould have involved, ib. 6486-6495. 6557-6563. • 

Evidence in detail as to the mode in which the cultivation of the estate belonging to 
the company was carried on after witness arrived in Jamaica ; there were no means of 
oarrying out the intended improvements, Dickon 6626-6711. 6757-6760— w With suffi- 
cient dabour the estate was very capable of being improved, ib. 6714-67^1 Data of 

witness's calculation as to the cost at which the estates might be cultivated profitably at 

present prices, with a sufficiency of labour, ib. 67*2-6746 It would be desifable if 

by the introduction of implements the number of labourers required could be reduced, 
ib. 6784, 6785. * • 

St. Kitt’s . — The improvement and economy which hanre been effected in the cultivation 
of the island of St. Kitt’s by the introduotion of implements within the last three or four 
years have been very great indeed ; but the present prices of sugar would not justify anv 

further outlay, Pjgjtwoad 13760—13766 Great economy of labour which has taken 

place from tne introduction of implements ; how far this economy is likely to be still fur- 
ther carried out, ib. 13847-13853. — See also Machinery Ploughs. 
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Reports, 1847-48— -continued. 


Alexander , Nathaniel . (Analysis of his Evidence.)— East India merchant, 1803 Has 

been engaged, in the sugar business in Bengal as a merchant for many years ; has been 
connected with India 30 years ; was in (he country for 33 years, 1804, 1 805— —Previ- 
ously to 1846 the sugar trade was a profitable trade for India, 1806— —Particulars 
relative to two parcels of sugar witness has on band; showing that the trade has not been 

profitable latterly, 1806 et seq. Evidence showing that it is not the high price at 

Calcutta, but the fall ip the price here, that has made it unprofitable ; particulars as to 
the price at Calcutta ; the rate of freight. See. ; price at which it ought to be bought at 

Calcutta in order, with the present prices here, to pay the importer, 1806-1818 

Opinion that it is not likely to be obtained at that price, on account of the internal demand 
arising in the west of India, 1818. 

Unless the prices rise in this country above what they now are, the exportation of sugar 

from India will be very much diminished, 1818, 1819 The merchants will be precluded 

from using sugar as a means of remittance to a great extent, 1818— —Extracts from a 
memorandum drawn up by witness on this subject; showing his views of the present means 
oi remittance, and what the merchants will be obliged to resort to, if they carry on the 
trade, 1819 et seg. — — Statement of the trade of India generally since the charter was 
renewed in 1813, showing the value of India as a trading country coimected with 
England, 1819, 1820. 1843. 1866-1868. 

r Bengal, as a sugar-producing country, is not like the West Indies, where, when the 
sugar is made, there is no local demand for it, and it must be shipped to England, 1820 
— — Theie is not only the foreign demand in Bengal, but the internal consumption is so 

gieat that the export is but a small part of the annual pioduction, 1820. 1848-1853 

And the outlets of India for her sugars to the nations of the north aud west ute so fast 
increasing that she will not lose much by the cessation of her sliipments to England, 

1820—1823. 1848—1853. 1896, 1897 These facts show that if there is a cessation of 

the demand in the Biitish market, still there are native markets which will prevent the 
price falling in India to such an amount that the merchants can .afford to bring it heie, 
1823. 

A great number of tlic sugar factoiies set up in India by European merchants, the 
sugar of which would have come to England under any circumstances, are now closing, 
1823 Instance of the Dhobali Company and other concerns, 1823-1826 Parti- 

culars relative to the prices of, and loss on indigo since 1846 ; reasons for forming the 

opinion that on this article there will be an advance at the next sale, 1827—1841 

Opinion that there will be no advance in sugar, 1842. 

There is an indirect means of remittance to' England through the rice that goes to the 

Mauritius, but this is a mere trifle, 1844-1846 Disastrous consequences which will 

ensue to India from the difficulty in which she will be placed in making remittances to 
England if the low price of sugnr destroys the sugar exporting trade o^ India, 1847 — ■ — 
Without a protective duty in this country in favour of sugar the produce of India, against 
sugar the pioduce of foreign countries, it will bo impossible to secure the continued 

importation of sugar from India to this country, 1854—1863. 1866—1870 Difficulty of 

fixing the amount of protective duty, 1856. 

Great importance' of the extension of the cultivation of cotton in India, 1^64, 1865 
— — India has nothing to fear from the increase of (fee-labour sugar ; it is sugar the 
produce of Biazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico, that she is afraid of, 1871-1881. 1963-1965. 
19755—1976. 2003-2014— —Present amount of # protection which the manufacturer has in 

Inilia, 1882-1892 Large increase in the importation of sugar into England from India 

since 1836; 1893 In 1836 it was aboifi 7,000 tons; the duties were assimilated, 

and it has got up to 70,000 tons since, ib. . 

Mode io which tfye remittances were made from India six or seven years ago, 1894 

— India had raw silk to the extent of nearly a million, and she has been almost 

entirely deprived of this by the China silk ; this has been a terrible loss to her, ib. 

Sugar took its place for a time and filled up the gap, ib. If this be taken away it 

■jvill^ reduce her means of remittance, and throw her back upon silver, ib. Further 

reasons for foiming the opinion that a fall in the price of sugar here would not cause a 
fall in the price in Iiyjdia, *895-1898. 

Furthff evidence in favour of k protective duty on sugar, 1899 There is qp doubt 

that without protection the supp&jl offree-labour sugar will fall off, more particularly in 
India and the Mauritius, 1900-1908. 1914-1919— How far India is capable of competing 
with Java and' otlipr countries in the production of sugar; particulars in detail relative 
to the cultivation and production of shear in Java, 1901-1921. 2003-2014— Witness 
would recommend the total exclusion of slave-labour sugar from the British market, 1922— 
1925 - - The only ground on which it was said to be admissible is no Idbger tenable, 1924 

■ It was introduced on the supposition that there was not sufficient free-labour sugar 

to supply 1 lie English market, 1924 - — This has been incontestably proved to be a fallacy, 

1 924— Witness would exclude all articles the produce of slave fabgrar as well as sugar, 

such as tobacco, coffee, 8tc., 1926-1931- -Though the import of the articles of sugar 

and silk from India is likely to decrease, thut of other articles is not so, 1932-1935. 

The 
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Report*, 1 847-48 — continued. 


Alexander , Nathaniel. (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. 

The l«w price of indigo latterly may be attributed to the pressure of*the times ; this 

may also have been the case in .some measure as regards sugar, 1936/ 1937 Effect of 

the increase of the sugar trade on the homeward and outward .freights; shipment of 
sugars as dead weight; saltpetre and rice were the principal articles of dead weight 
before the sugar trade sprang up, 1938-1943— -Evidence relative to the classification 

of the duty in India on sugars exported to tbs North-west Provinces, 1944-1947 

When the present protection is withdrawn, which will be the case in 1851, the ship- 
ments of sugar to this country from India must very much diminish, 1948, 1949, 1997- 
* 999 * 

Some economy might be introduced in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar in India, 
by combining the sugar cultivation with the cultivation of indigo, 1954-1 959— *— There is 

at present no chance of labonr being cheaper in India than it now is, 1950 In some 

parts of India sugar cannot be grown at all, i960 There is no doubt the cultivation of 

sugar might be extended much further ; India could supply all Europe with what sugar 

Europe wants, 1961, 1962 The introduction of free labour into the West India colonies 

to the extent they want it would no doubt benefit them very much, 1969 — —Probable 
effect of a repeal of the Navigation Laws on the freights on sugar, 1970-1972. 

Evidence as to the production of sugar from the date, 1973-1976— —Lowest expert 
price witness has ever know in India for Benares sugar, 1978-1984— Anticipated 
decrease in the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius, 1985 Interest paid on ad- 

vances to the cultivators of sugar, 1986—— Evidence relative to the land-tax in India, 
1987, 1988— The transit dues exacted on produce in the province of Bengal have been 
taken off, 1 989 There are no taxes except the land revenue, 1 990 Further evi- 

dence sts to the connexion between the sugat trade and the remittances from India; with 
observations generally on tbe remittances to this country, 1991-1996. 

A great portion of the British capital invested in the sugar cultivation was stimulated 
to that investment by a confidence in tbe stability of the commercial policy of Great 

Brilaitf, 2000, 2001 The quantity of sugar bought by British merchants in Calcutta has 

not as yet influenced the consumption of the country so as to reduce the cultivation, 2002 

To be remunerative, no large quantity of sugar could be drawn from India under an 

average price of 16s. a cwt. in that country, 2015, 2016. 

America. Squadron which the Americans now have on the Coast of Africa for tbe suppres- 
sion of the slave trade ; they have captured very few vessels, three or four only. Lord 
Palmerston, 32-35 — It would be of some advantage if the West India planters were 
enabled to sell lltcir sugars to the Americans, or any one. who would buy them ; but it is 
witness’s opinion that the Americans would not buy them under existing circumstances, 

Shaw 11839-1^847 There is no danger of the British colonies ever desiring to be 

annexed to the United States of America, ib. 11770. 11848-11864 Such a thing 

would be impossible, on account of the opposition which would be immediately raised to 
it by the black population, ib. 11848-11864. 

See also United States. 

Anstruther, Fliilip. (Analysis of^his Evidence.)— Was colonial secretary in Ceylon from 
1830 to 1845; went originally to Ceylon in the year 1820 in tbe civil service, 16688- 
16690— Is proprietor of a coffee estate to tbe extent of about 300 acres, 16691-16693 

——Quantity of coffee it is calculated \o produce, 16694 Witness was tempted into 

the speculation in consequence of the high prices of coffee in 1840, consequent upon 
the falling off in the cultivation of coffee in the West Indies, which followed upon the 
emancipation of the slaves, 16695— Great annual loss on this estate consequent on the 

present low price of coffee, 1 6695, 16696 The present price wofild not remunerate the 

planter for the cost of cultivation within 8s. or io«. a cwt., 16696. 

It is principally the last reduction of the protecting duty from 4 d. to 2d. jper lb. 
which has made the difference between the estate beiug very profitable or very ruinops, 
16696-16701— To this cause may be .added, the anticipation of a further reduction, 
which prevents purchases being made, and the over cultivation which has taken place ; 
all theee three causes operate, 16699-16704— The continuance of the^pftsent prices 
will effuse the abandonment of the greater part of thejestates, 16704-16822 — -The result 
of which will be the total ruin of the colony ; the colony is, in fact, bankrupt a ( t this 
moment, 16705-16707. 16719-16723. 

Evidence generally as to the revenue and expenditure of the island ; lyge expendi- 
ture of the colony; deficiency pf the revenue to meet this expenditure; it must either 
be paid by the British Government, or the colony must be put m the Gazette, 1 6706— 
16723. 10728— —If the duty, were to be seduced 2d. a pound upon British colonial coffee, 
and the existing duty on foreign coffee remains as it is, it would very likely set up the 
colony, 16708-16713. 16726-16733. 16804-16806 There is no doubt the expendi- 

ture of tbe colony might be very much reduced ; the Government would not be worse 

administered than it now is, at half the cost, 16723-16727. 16740-16743 Way in 

which the 1 uin of Ceylon would not only bring upon this country an imm ense burden for tbe 
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Reports, 1847-48 — < continue (L 

Anstruther, Philip. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

support of thd 1 colony, but would also strike a grievous blow at India itself, 16734— 
16737 - 

Up to this last year Ceylon presented a singular instance of a British colony bearing 
her own expenses, 16731 Great reduction which might be made in the military esta- 

blishment of the island, 16740— 16743— —The mode of taxation in Ceylon is held to be 
very grieydos; especially the tax on rice and on rice land, 16744-16749— —Nature of 
the internal communication in the island ; state of the roads, 1 6750-16758. 

If the present state of things continue, not only the Europeans, but the natives too, 
will be ruined, so far. as the coffee cultivation is concerned ; the natives are suffering 
most enormously at this moment, 16759—1.6763— — Origin and character of the native 
of Ceylon ; there is no fear of any insurrection or rebellion in the island ; reference to 
the rebellion in 1815; 16764-16777— -The story about the verandahs was 'Very much 
got up by some parties, from personal dislike to Sir Emerson Tennent 16778- 
16790. 

The government under protection sold tlieir land for 20 s. an acre; having originally 
sold it for 5*.; in common honesty, therefore, if they withdraw the protection they 

should return the 15s. ; 16791—16803 As it is not to be hoped that Government will 

db anything in the way of protection, the only other thing they can do is to remove the 

duty on rice, 16806 This, and some assistance in the way of making roads in the 

island, might be of benefit, 16806-16809 — —Insuperable objection of the natives of 

India to a capitation tax, 16809-16813 Further evidence as to the expenditure of the 

colony, 16814-16821 The cultivation of sugar has not succeeded in the island, 

16823—16833- — —'Estimate of expenditure on the estate of Weraloo (coffee plantation), 

from 1 January to 31 December 1848, Rep. vii. p. 148 Estimated expenditure on the 

estate of Hyndford, from 1 January to 31 December 1848, ib. Abstract of the re- 

ceipts and disbursements of the government of Ceylon for the year ended 30 June 1847, 
ib. 149. 

Antigua : 

1. Generally . 

2. Papers laid before the Committee. 

• 1. Generally: . 

Inconsequence of the sudden fall in the price of sugar, the whole proceeds of u very 

large crop have been absorbed in the cost of production, Shand 8092 Many of the 

bills having consequently gone back, it has thrown the planters and others in the island 

into the greatest possible confusion, ib. This has caused the reduction of wages, and 

it is not anything like combination that has had this effect, ib. There is no want of 

skill or enterprise in the island of Antigua, Pell 9180— Every cffoit has been made 

b y the planters to contend against the difficulties by which they are surrounded, ib. 

Though -various projects have been devised for ameliorating their condition, none of 
them appear to witness to be very feasible, ib. The population of the island is increas- 

ing; no good would be derived from the importation of uncivilized Africans into the 
island, ib. 9188. 

t 2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Correspondence between Governor Higginson and Earl Grey relative to sugar planting 
in Autigua, Rep. iii. App. 349—- Despatch" from Governor Higginson to Earl Grey, 
dated 17 February 1847, transmitting a copy of his speech on proroguing the legislature 

of the island, ib. Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Hiuginson, dated 29 March 

1847,, acknowledging the receipt of the preceding despatch, ib. 350 Despatch from 

Governor .Higginson t 0 Earl Grey, dated 26 December 1847, giving a review of the causes 
and circumstances of the distress at present prevailing in the West India islands, and 
inclosing a petition of the Council and House of Assembly of Antigua to Parliament 

oht the subject, ib. Despatch from Earl. Grey in reply, dated 16 February 1848, 

stating that the Govemnynt is deeply sensible of the distressing circumstances of the 
present crisis, and eamestly detties to’ give every aid in its power to restore prosperity, 
ib. 353. * * * 

Copies" of all laws' and ordinances now ih force in Antigua in respect to vagrancy. 
Rep. vi. App. 155-158 " ■ Copies of despatches addressed to the Secretary of State for 

the Colonies by thfi Governor of Antigua, relative to the present state or prospects of the 
> cultivation of sugar or' coffee in the colony. Rep. vii. App. 349 Extracts from stipen- 
diary magistrates’ reports for the half year ended 31 December 1847,1*5. Return of 

the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and .dues, public and parochial, including tbe 
amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and, various church establishments, 
for the years 1623, 1834, 1838, and 1846, JUp. viii. App. 32, 33. 

See aliid Betty's Rope Estate. Mayer’s Plantation. Mortgages. Portuguese 
immig rants. Moods. And all the principal Readings in this Index. 
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Reports, 1 847-48— continued. 


Anti-Slavery Society.- The policy of the Colonial Office with regard to the West India 
labourers has, been very materially interfered with by the Anti-Slavery Society , Miles 
1 3694» 13695— "The Anti-Sis very Society are the people whom we have to thank for the 

bad working of the laws consequent upon emancipation, 16113694 The Anti-Slavery 

Society have taken up the matter from purely philanthropic motives, but they are mis- 
taken in the Views they have taken upon the subject, id. 

Apprenticeship : , • . * 

Generally.-— The apprenticeship was originally imposed for too short a period, Barkly 
10888 — —One of the greatest evils was the sudden termination of the apprenticeship, 

Innes 13382, *13363 The Colonial Office threw every possible obstruction in the 

way; if that department had been employed for the purpose of preventing the successful 
working of tbe Act, they could not have done so more effectually than they did, ib. 13383 
. —The ‘promise of seven years’ apprenticeship wsb not adhered to, it continued for only 
three years; this involved the planters in great pecuniary difficulty,- Miles 13621- 
13623. 

Antigua. — Witness would rather have given up his compensation money than have 
been kept in hot water six years by the apprenticeship system, Pell 9160. 

Barbados. — The apprenticeship was cut a^ort ; it lasted only three years and three 
quarters, Dummett 7357-7359 Evidence as to the great increase in the cost of culti- 

vation since the abolition of the apprenticeship system, ib. 7556-7567. 7575-7582. 

Jamaica. — Large falling off in the crops in 1838, the period of the expiration of the 

apprenticeship ; the negroes refused to plant the caries, Coloile 5751-5757 Cost of 

production of sugar under apprenticeship, of which there were four years, Geddes 8917- 

8920 It was" a great misfortune that apprenticeship was ever introduced at all, 

managed as it was, ib. 8920, 8921 A feeling of distrust was created between tbe 

planters and the apprentices, which did not previously exist and which was in the end, 
and particularly at tne outset of freedom, the cause of much bickering and heart-burning, 
ib. 8921 Evil effects of the abrupt termination of the apprenticeship, ib. 9060-9064. 

St. Kitt’s. — Great evils resulted from the sudden abolition of the apprenticeship. Pick- 

wood 13774-13776 The sudden change from slavery to apprenticeship, and then 

from apprenticeship to perfect freedom, had the effect of demoralizing and rendering idle 
and giving vagrant habits to the population, ib. 13777. 

Mauritius. — Condition of the negroes after the apprenticeship ceased, Chapmam 3740- 
3744- • 

Trinidad. — The apprenticeship answered pretty well in Trinidad, Marryat 10215— 

10217 The sudden termination of the apprenticeship in 1838 proved very injurious 

to the colonists ; it robbed them of the benefit of two years’ apprenticeship, ib. 10218 

No preparation was made by the Government to supply the colony with fresh labour 

at the peiiod of the termination of apprenticeship in 1838, to. 10223. 

St. Vincent. — There was a period of apprenticeship in St. Vincent; cost of production 
of sugar under this system ; cost during slavery, IVoUey 11500. * 

See also Continuous Labour. Cultivation of Sugar, II. 3. Distress. Emanci- 
pation of Slaves. 


Arbuthnot, Archibald Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — The sugar trade of Madras 
was entered upon with great spirit in 1844, and has increased with unusual rapidity, 

2017, 2018 Extent to which it had increased in 1847 beyond what it was in 1843; 

2020 In the early part of this trade it was carried on to a veiy good profit, 2021 

The state of the trade now is one of great alarm and apprehension ; it is carried on at a 

considerable loss, 2022 Qualities of the sugar exported from .Madras, 2023, 2024 

— If prices here do not improve, the cultivation of sugar in Madras will be abandoned, 

2023-2025. 2031, 2032— —Amount of capital invested in tbe sugar cultivation at 
Madras, tbe whole of which will be lost if the cultivation be abandoned, 2026, 2027. 

Large amount advanced by the East India Company for the irrigation of the country 
in the neighbourhood of the river Gotlafreiy, where sugar plantations are in progress, 
2028-2030— —Statement' in' detail as to the cost of the production , of sugar ij> Madras ; 
price ajj which it can be’ delivered in this country, 2032-2045. 2061, 206*. 2097-2117 
— - — price which can be obtained for this sugar in thfc country, showing a paofit of 3 s. 
* per cwt., 204672050-! — If this profit were certain, -dr to be depended .upon, the patties 
interested would be satisfied, 2051— But, from the uncertainty of. the property, and 
risks, and other contingencies, witness does not consider this margin of profit sufficient, 
2051-2054. 2057-2059. ■ . 

The present tow price may be accounted for by tbe large stock and. the large supplies 

expected this year, 2053 -5 s. a cwt. would be a remunerative profit, 2055, 2056 

With a rise of 2 is. in the market price, the trade would go on, 2056— Taking off the 
present protection, which wilf be the case when the duties are equalized, will most 

, probably lead to the abandonment of tbe cultivation, 2060. 2064-0082. 2093-2096- 

Opinion that no improvement in the process of manufacture would reduce tbe cost of the 
production in Madras to 16 s. a cwt., 2063— -Further evidence, showing that a margin 
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Reports, 1847-48— continued. 

Arbu thnot , Archibald Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

of profit of 3>. per cwt. is not sufficient ; probability that iaJuly next, When the duty 

will be rednoed 1 s. 6 d., the margin will be still further diminished, 4085—2090 ■ 

Variations in the amountin' land tax on tKe sugar lands in Madras, 2091, 209a. 

[Second Bihmination.]— Futhsr evidence in explanation of former evidence with 
respect to the price realized for the sugar produced on the estate referred to by witness 
in the pa^er delivered in by him, showing that the parties will be considerable losers by 
the transaction, 2862-2867. 2871-2888— The cost of production, as formerly stated by 
witness, was considerably under the mark, 2865 — ; — Further statement as to the expense 
to which the East India Company has gone, with a view to irrigating the delta of 
the Godavery, 2889-2897. * 

Archibald's Patent. See Cane Juice. 

Assessment (India). See Bengal. Land Tax, 2. 

Attorneyships. See Absenteeism, I. 3 . 

Australian Colonies. See Rum. 

Austria. See Beet-root Sugar. • 


B. 

. Baden , Grand Duchy of. See Beet-root Sugar. 

Bagshaw, John, m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Agrees generally with the evidence 
which has been given by Mr. Crooke, but differs slightly from h’is evidence in some 

few instances as regards facts, 280 Up to the passing of the Act of 1S36, equalizing 

the duties on East and West India sugar, very little sugar was shipped to this country 

from India, ib. The exceptions were when a very fine season occurred in Calcutta, or 

the prices got down very low ; and it was then only that shippers of sugar could send it 
with advantage to this country, and pay the extra duty of 8s. per cwt., ib. State- 

ment handed in of the shipments of sugar from 1833 to the present period, in support of 

this* assertion, ib. Laige increase shown by this statement in the export to this 

oountry, and diminution in that to other countries, 281. 329-332 This may be attri- 

buted to the prices which have ruled in this country, 281. 

Reference to several attempts which have been made to cultivate sugar in Tirhoot, the 
results of which have been unsuccessful ; instances of the Dacca Sugar Company, the 

Tirhoot Company, and the Dhobah Company, 281 Nature of the trade in rum between 

Calcutta and Australia ; the inhabitants decidedly prefer the West India rum ; the East 

India is of greater strength, but inferior quality, 281, 282 Extract of letter from the 

East India and China Association, addressed to Xord John Russell, on the effect of the 
equalization of the duties on Bngar, on the sugar producers of British India, and on 

the capital and resources oj[ the country, 283 The law has been changed before the 

capital embarked on the faith of its continuance is repaid or remunerative, 283, 284. 

Document delivered in,* being an annual circular of a sugar broker, satisfactorily 
"elucidating the subject of East India, West India, and Mauritius sugar, 284, p. 34-37 

Amount of machinery shipped from this country to British possessions in India, in 

each year from 1835 to 1846 ; 284, p. 37^— Steam engines are now manufactured in 

Calcutta, but not so cheap as in England, 285 The amount of half a ^million sterling 

has been expended, in machinery for the aole purpose Of manufacturing sugar, ib.— 

Opinion that if things had gone on smoothly^ sugar equal to the best sold in this country 

might have been produced at nine rupees per maund, ib. Average price of East India 

sugar in London in January 1847; rate of freights and insurance, 285-290. 

* In anticipation of sugar being used extensively in this country in distilleries, a large 
quantity of low quality sugar was imported "from* India in 1847 ; loss to the importer in 
consequence, 291-297— t— • Papers delivered in, showing that 4 s the trade in sugar fell off 
the export* of manufactures from this country to India fell off in the same proportion, 
297-325— — -Extract from a put&pbfet 'published by witness in 1644, showing that the 
importation offoanufactuTe* from India has ceased, and the importation of sugar taken' 
its place, 302— 3©5- i — —Further evidence as to the losses sustained by the Dhobah Com 
pany ; it was formerly one of Ike most profitable concerns in India, 306-311. 

If the East Indies cease to export sugar, the remittances to England must be made in 

bullion, which wilt eventually be the nun of the country, 312 Kvf&ence showing that 

a very large amount of the revenue of io;ik*nhkn its Vray to this country, 313-^310— 
Price at which witness considers sugars produced in India might be remunerative, 317- 
319— —He is not an advocate for high prices, as they should be n« benefit to India, and 

would be a disadvantage 10 the native consumers, 317. 320-324 Reasons for forming 

the opinion that very high prices could not be maintained, 323-328. ' 
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Bahamas. Copies of ell lew# And ordinances now in force in the Bahamas* in respect to 
vagrancy, Ben. vi. Appd **--Ketnrn of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, 

and does, p polio and parochial, including the amount expended towards the main tenance 
of schools and various church establishments, for the years 1803, 1834, 1838, and 1846, 
Rep. viii. App. 34 * 

A 

Baakrqptaks.! JEridence as to the Bill of 1848 having been the immediate cause of the 

repent Ail wee of tfftm, bouses in the Mauritius, Chapman 3690 * 3 RM* 3596 Statement 

of the mumlM* o£ bankruptcies which have taken place in the various years from 1825 to 

, March 1848, Bum’s Ev. ; Rep. vii. p. 67-70.— -See also Mo ne ta r y Crisis. 

Baptists . See Clergy (Jamaica). 

Barbados. There is not so much difficulty in getting labour in Barbados as in the other 
West India islands ; still even there it is not practicable 10 get continuous labour. Moody 
5394-5507 - " -The cultivation of Barbados has by no means fallen off since the eman- 
cipation ; the island just now is in a perfect and high Btate of cultivation. Dummett 

7319-7331 Barbados has been holding its own till within the last two years; the 

plunterslbaxe been enabled to exist, practising a very rigid economy, but nothing more? 

ib. 7353 The state of the island stands alone in contrast with the other islands, ib. 

7354 This may be attributed to the dense population of the island, and their being 

greatly in advance of the other colonies in cultivation and science, ib. 735 5 There is 

no further improvement in the cultivation of which the island is'susceptible, ib. 7409 

The gross number of acres under sugar cultivation in Barbados is stated to be 106,000, 
ib. 7656 Population per square mile in Barbados, ib. 7657—7662. 

Barbados is placed in such peculiar circumstances as regards population, that the 
distress there is not of the same nature as that of the other colonies, and might be more 
easily remedied, Barhly 11000-11002— —Even if nothing be done for Barbados, she may 
still continue to produce a certain quantity of sugar in competition with slave labour 
sugar, ib. 11000 — — — Evidence showing that Barbados is better off than most of the West 

India islands as regards labotu, Carrington 11162 ct seq. Still the island could not 

compete with foreign 6ugar-growing countries without protection, ib. 11217— The 

island of Barbados compete with any other in the cultivation of Bugar, Shaw 1 1574 
—Barbados is placed under vciy favourable circumstances indeed as regards *its 
competency to produce sugar against the slave sugar-producing countries, ib. 11670- 
11672. 

Copies of all laws and ordinances now in force in the island of Barbados, in respect to 

vagrancy. Rep. vi. App. 146-148 Copies of despatches addressed to the Secretary of 

State for the Colonies by the Governor of Barbados, relative to the present state or 

prospects of the cultivation of sugar or coffee in the colony, Rep. vii. App . 277 Copy 

of a despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 30 December 1847, enclosing 

a copy of his speech at the opening of the legislative session, ib. Also, copy of 

despatch from the same to the same, dated 8 February 1848, transmitting replies of the 
Council and Assembly to this speech, ib. 280 — —Return 01 the amount derived from all 
taxes, rated? and duet, public and parochial, including the amount expended towards the 
maintenance of schools and various church establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, 
and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 35-36. 

See also the principal Headings in this Index. ^ 

Arrhly , Henry, m.(. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Proprietor of two estates in the colony 
of British Guiana, in the county of Berbice ; returned last month from a visit to the 
colony, 10750, 10751— — Statement of the working of one of these estates, Highbury, 
since emancipation, showing an enormous increase in the cost of production, and decrease 
in the produce, since the years 1843, 1843, aud 1844, as compared with the three ye&rs 
of apprenticeship, 10752— —There has been a reduction in the cost of production, and a 
slight increase in the crop during the three years 1845, 1846, and 1847; ib . — In the 
year 1846 there was a severe drought in British Guiana, and theferop shipped from the 

colony* was rather less than' half the usual amount, ib.’ The crop of the last three 

years has tfaen something over an average crop, f 1.0753— 8 — The reduction in the east of 
psoduotion may be attributed partly to this cause and partly to a better supply of labour? 

on account of .the immigration which has taken place, 10754-10759 The crop of 1847 

was the largest since emancipation; way in which the drought of 1846 may have partly 
been the cause of this, 1 0759-10761. . ' 

Even with rather more than the average seasons, nothing short of a price of about 31s. 
would make it Worth the while of the planters *to go on in British Guiana, 10762-10766 
* - ■’Without the planter byd the means of reducing the cost of production in his own 
power, either by means of ohttntmag immigration or insisting upon the reduction of wages 
and other expenses, 10706— —The amount of compensation witness has received for the 
Highbury estate has not compensated him for his loss ; Amount at which the slaves were 
valued; amount witness received, 10767-10773. 
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Barfdy, Henry, m.p, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Statement, showing that on witness’s estate the proportion the cost of labour bears 
to the. cost of, production is exactly one-half, 10774— Items in which, and extent to 
whichreduetions might be made in the cost of production, 10775 etseq . — —■ A reduction 
of about 85 per cent, might be made in salaries and wages; but .at the present 
time there is no prospect of such reduction in the latter, 1 0775-10778 — — Parti- 
culars relative to jfhepvice of brown Berbice sugars, 10779-10783— How far a reduc- 
tion, of wages would make it cheaper for the planters to cut wood for fuel ratherttban 
import coal at 1 1 . a hogshead, 10784-10788 —Unsuccessful attempt made to reduce 
wages in British Guiana, 10789, 10790-*— The native labourers have struck work in con- 
sequence, 10789— Witness does not believe there is any ill feeling’ among the negroes 
as a body; their feeling generally is not at all disposed to insubordination of any kind, 
10790. , ' 

Supposing a reduction of wages to be carried into effect by a supply of immigrants, 
the result will probably be that the creoles in Demcrara will -find it beneficial to their 
interests to reduce their demands for wages, 10791-10794— So far as immigration has 
already gone, the im migrants have shown the best disposition towards the colony, 10791 
» -Witness has always treated the moral effects of immigration as being far greater 

than the actual effects of the addition to the labour, 10797 According to the latest 

intelligence not one creole has returned to his work since the strike consequent upon the 
first notice of the reduction of wages in December last ; loss to the planters in conse- 
quence, 1079&-10805. 10807-10812— It would be much better to put up with this loss 
than incur a greater loss in the general cultivation of the estates at a hie her rate of wa<res 
10805, 10806.. ‘ 

Even if wages could be reduced 25 per cent., with the present want of continuous 
labour, and the high charges to which the planters are consequently exposed, sugar 
could not be grown in British Guiana in competition with the slave-labour sugar of 
Cuba, 10813-10817— There is no doubt that the late fall in the price of sugar is to be 
mainly , attributed to the inundation of foreign sugar consequent on the passing of the 

Act of .1846'; 10818—10829 One self-evident proof that it is tlie Act of 1846 which 

has reduced the price of British colonial sugar is to be found in the fact that foreign 
sugar has maintained its price while British sugar has fallen 12 l. a tou, 10829. 

« Evidence to show that the benefit expected by Parliament to be given to the West 
India planters by the removal of the restrictions on the colonial trade with the United 

States has not been realized, 10830-10836- Previous to emancipation the British 

colonies were able to grow sugar as cheaply as any other slave colonies ; with fair play, 

they could do so now, 10837-10844 Reasons for forming the opinion that abwen- 

' teeism is not one of the causes which can be brought forward ibr the distress of the West 

IndieB, 10845' In all cases \vhere sugar cultivation lias been extended it has been by 

the capital of absentees, ib. 

It is decidedly necessary that there should be a differential dniy to some amount 
adopted for a certain period; the sugar cultivation of the colonies cannot be coutinued 
without it, 10846— Witness does not consider that the protection which has been 
generally suggested, that is 10s. a cwt., to continue for a period of to years, would be for 

the real advantage of the West Indies, 10846 et sea. Especially if it were imposed with 

a view of bringing them into competition with slave labour at the end of that period, 

10846 The probable effect of such protection would be such an increase of cultivation 

as would tend permanently to raise wages, instead of bringing about a reduction, which is 
at the present time required, 10846 etseq. 10980-10999. 

Witness’s suggestion. is a ioi. protection for the next two years, 10846-10870. 10980— 

\q999 This would enable the planters to go on with the cultivation of the canes now 

on the ground, but would not, lead to any increase in the extent of cane cultivation, 
*10849-10870.10980-10999 — —^During this period the wages of labour plight be reduced, 

* and most probably such redudtkm ' would then be permanent, 10849-10874. 10980- 
I0999r- — -Witness's reliance folia redudtion of wages is upon the expectation that the 
planters will he alio Wed ?w> rfmpbH immigrants, and then if the planters and the Govern- 
ment del firmly, the .negroes. round, 10875-19877. . 

. 'Other remedies. Which the* West Indians are desirous of introducing, 1 0877 These 

remedies were brogght prominently under the attention of the Government in November 
1847, but they %ttrat yei keen met by any attention tu a practical form, ib . - ■ One of 
these was theeqnjafizaiion of the duties on rum and home-made spirits, 10877. 11024— 

1 1030 Another remedy they ’'.asked was t$ be allowed to have the Act permitting the 

.distillation of sugar amended, so as to rfcndcr’sthe drawback of duty sufficient, 10877— 

. "They. Also asked that the use of sqggjr Vtlong with gram should be permitted as well as 

" .tfqpa&tply j they are allowed to mix molasses and grain, bu t not auger end 'grain, ib. 

Ttyyrnfeo ask to be permitted to bring the produce of the colonies to market in any 
forin thfey. l}kc, and to refine it. in bond before entering it for home consumption ; there can- 
not he any real objection to this, 10877-10886. 11031, 1 1 032— —These measures the West 
India Committee in 1847 considered were perfectly consistent with f lie free-trade policy 
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Barkly, Henry, u.t. (Analysis of his Eyidence)— '-continued. 

recently adopted in Pafiiainent, 'and die West India planters are surprised they have not 
been given tnem in tiigBi r distressed condi don, 1Q877. 

There are other remedies which have. been suggested* such as an alteration in She dis- 
criminating: dotiesj^so as to levy a higher duty on the clayed sugars from' Cuba* 10877. 

1 088 1 —l 0886—- — How far there is any, export duty oft rum, 10887 The result of 

, emancipation is the- beat proof that the measure, !?*-* notyreU advised in ins conditions, 

" 1 0888 — — - < Jfee apprentices h i p was originally .imnjaaed ft, a period, ib. It 

' woftld have beSaa wise if part of the coinpensatidhimbuey ld^ ^b^^r^erve^ for the pur* 
pose of introducing labour into the C(il<>nie?,.^.*^^!*Tbii wohlA have supplied the defi- 
ciency, which*: was quite sure to occur, 10888, to88f& , . >•„ V, 

The result of emancipation has been, till immigra^pn betfaft tb tell, that the relative 
position*of master and slave has been reversed, 10830 — -—The immigration had produced 
* a good effect up to the passing of the Act of 1846 ; e*$>effeot8 which have accrued to the 
colonies from the passing of this Act, 10890-10899— r-The fight. of getting immigiauts 

from any country ought to be allowed to the planters, 109 oo- But it wo v uld not be wise 

'in them under existing circumstances to attempt to get immigrants from any country but 
the coast of Africa. 1 0900—1 0906 — — Engagement uneftr which witness proposes the 
immigrants should be imported, 10907-1 0909. 

Amount of the creole population of British Guiana,* 10910 — —Number of immigrants 
introduced into the colony of British Guiana since commencement of immigration ; 

number employed in the cultivation and manufactuce.of sugar, iogil-10914- Attempt 

made to introduce Chinese into British Guiana; the regulations of the Colonial Office 

amounted to a prohibition on importing them, 10914, 10915 The great impediment to 

immigration has been the Order in Council of September 1838, which was passed simul- 
taneously with the declaration of perfect freedom, 10916. 

Evidence as to the general state of the productive industry, of the emancipated pea- 
santry, showing that they are retrograding, 10917-10934 To a great degree the 

negroes have ceased to reside upon the estates, 10925,’ 10926 -There would be great 

difficulty in levying any direct tax on the negroes, which would, induce them to remain 
on the estates; a house-tax or hearth-tax would perhaps beythe best, if any tax were to 
be revived with this view, 10927-10929. 

Attempt witness has made to introduce the metairie system on his Highbury estate ; 

result of the experiment, 10930 How far any distinction* should be made between 

contracts with the native population and with the immigrants ; difficulty of getting the 

natives to enter into contracts, 10931' The stipendiary magistrates might be dispensed 

with except in the towns, 10932-10934 Progress of Colonial taxation in British 

Guiana, with evidence to show that the tuxatiou of the colony amounts to 5*» n ewt. on 
the sugar produced, 10935-10963. 

So far as immigration has already gone, the planters in British Guiana have always 
been desirous to obtain as large a proportion of females as males, 10964,10965. 10968 
— — T here is not the slightest danger, in the present state of education and of feeling in 
our colonies, that a fijee access to the coast of Afiica would lead* to anything like slave 
dealing or slave trading on the part of the planters, 10966, 10967 Estimated popula- 
tion of the Kroo coast, 10969,* 10970 Particulars as to the direct taxation of the 

labouring population of British Guiana, 1097 *— 10978— — Indirect taxation, 10979 — - — 
T)he chief point is tq^supply our colonies with sufficient labour to enable the planted to 
reduce the cost of their production to si^ch an extent as to compete with slave labour, 
10 995ri0999- 1 1003. 

Barbados is placed in such peculiar circumstances as regards population that the dis- 
tress there is not of the same nature as that of the other colonies, and might be more 

easily remedied, 1 1000-1 1002 Even if nothing be done for Barbados, she may still 

continue to produce a certain quantity of sugar in’ competition with slave-labour sugar, 
1 1 000— — How far it has been good policy ip this country 'to bring new colonies in 
competition with old ones, 1 1004-1 1909-^— -The -increase of the population has* not 
been so great iu the West Indies as might have been expected ; principal causes of this, 

a 1010 The natural increase of the creole popukttion .hdfe not been sufficient to keep 

up the present amount of cultivation withdhf resorting to immigration, non, 11012-- — 
Increase of prosperity among the labouring class in British Guiana of iaue.years ; but 
tbeir moral character has deteriorated, 1 1 01 3-11018. 

• There is, nothing to complain of in the sate' charges in this country when the sugar 
arrives here,,. 11019; 11020— — A repeal of the Navigation Laws would be no inatcriul 
. advantage to \J»e. West Indies,* as tne Cubans would also reap any benefit that might 
arise, l ibai— 1 1*023— —Th er e is a small import duty on British spirits imported into ihe 
West Indies; thereia abb a very high "duty on rum consumed in the colony of Biitish 

’ Guiana, 1 1024—1 1030.1 1065-1 1067 Estimated acreage of hind under sugar cultiva- 

' , tion in British Gwianay 11053, 11034 Estimated number of effective labourers in the 

; colony, ii03S“*-*7 0ft 'most of the estates the cost of labour forma more than one-half of 
the cost, of production, 1 1036-1 1038. 
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Barkly, Henry , m. p. (Analysis of his Evidence)— •-continued. 

Evidence in detail, showing the comforts enjoyed by, and the care taken of the labourers 

in British Guiana, 1 1039-11049 The price of provisions in Guiana varies ; no corn is 

grown except a little Indian corn ; bread is used, but it is made of imported flour, 11050— 

11056 — — Expfsdlture of the colony for ecclesiastical purposes, 1 1 057—1 1 059 The 

constitution of British Guiana ia not auited to a British colony ; causes which have 
deterred the Colonial Office from making a change therein, 1 1060. 

Power over she Crown lands is exclusively exercised by the governor, 1 1061, 11063 
— T he negroes have nut now the same expensive habits they had when they were first 
emancipated, 11063, 1 10641—— -Further evidence as to the coat of the production of sugar 
in Cuba, 11068-11074— A railway has been projected in Demerara, and its construc- 
tion, to a certain extent, proceeded with ; but from the state of discredit into wiiich the 
colony has been thrown, fay the low price of sugar, the works are at a stand-still, 11075— 
11078 Witness,, believing that there was a certain sum at the disposal of the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, which might have been applicable for this railway, waited upon 
him on the subject ; unsuccessful result of his application, 11079, 11080. 

• 

Barracoota. Reference to the case of the destruction of the barracoons on the coast of 
Africa, by Captain Denman, Lord Palmerston 20 — —See also Slave Trade, 9 . 

• s 

Batavia . See Freights* 

Beet-root Sugar. Comparative yield of sugar from a West Indian sugar-cane, and from the 
improved processes of obtaining sugar from the beet-root, showing the yield to be greatly 
in favour of foe beet-root ; way in which this may be accounted for. Moody 5437-5441. 

5515-5518. 5539-5541. 5650-5657 Beet-root sugar has very much improved in its 

quality ; still the French refiners do not prefer it to cane sugar, ib. 5529 et seq. No 

protection at all is necessary against the importation of beet-root sugar to this country, 

t6. 3543. 5686-5688 The West India colonies, if placed in a position to enable them 

to use good machinery, have no occasion to fear the rivalry of beet-root sugar, ib. 5543- 

554 e Particulars as to foe use of beet-root sugar in Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 

ib. 5658-5686. 

Evidence relative to the large sugar factory in the Grand Dnchy of Baden ; there has 
been no improvement upon tne manufacture of beet-root sugar beyond tho>e made by 

this factory, Crosley 7710-7714 Evidence as to the relative cost of beet-root sugar 

and cane sugar, ib. 7747-7757 It is a nice question whether it would be for the ad- 

vantage of the agricultural interest if the manufacture of beet-root sugar were allowed 
here, ib. 7781-7791 How far beet-root sugar comes into competition with our colo- 

nial sugars ; reference to the statements made bv the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 

Wilson, in the House of Commons, on this subject, Higgins 9865-9872 Evidence as 

to foe increase in the production of beet-root sugar on the Continent ofi Europe of late 
years, and as to how far it somes into competition with slave-grown sugar, ib. 10073— 
10094— —As regards beet-root sugar coming into competition with sugar of our colo- 
nies, if the same duties be everywhere imposed upon beet-root sugar and cane sugar, and 
trade be free with regpect to both, beet-ioot sugar has not a leg to stand on, Crawfurd 
13151— 13154— Estimated production of beet-root sugar in France, Belgium, Geiman 
States, Austria, and Russia, during the years 1845, 184C and 1847, Innes’sEv.; Rep. v. 
p. 235 . 

'‘See also Holland. . 

Belgium. See Beet-root Sugar. * 

Benares Sugar. Lowest export price witness has ever known in India for Benares sugar, 
Alexander 1978-1984*. 

Bengal. Anticipated extent of the falling off in the export of sugar from Bengal to this 

country if the low prices continue, Croohe 161-165 Evils which would result from 

this foiling off; quantity of land whiob would be thrown out of cultivation, and number 

of hands thrown out of employment, ib. t68-i 76 ^Statement of foe quantity of sugar 

exported fitgm Calcutta to Great Britain, ke., commencing 1835—36, ending 1846-47, 
ib. 220-224—— Statement of the 'trade between Calcutta and G+eat Britain, 1834-35 10 
1846-47,. with a view to showing-whetber foe export of British produce and manufac- 
tures*to the East Indies has kept pace with the* increased export of sugar from Bengal, ib. 

325-231 Statement of the iapm into Calcutta in the years 1834-35 and 1846-47, 

and ot foe exports from Calcutta, to Great Britain for the same years, ib. 233. 

Particulars as to the climate and soil of the different districts of Bengal ; the native 
consumption of sugar; the exports of sugar from India; foe qualities of foe cenp ; foe 
quantity of land under sugar cultivation, and foe mode of manufacture, end foe. names 

and qaalilie* at the different descriptions of xugar, Wray 338-340 Amount of sugar 

sent moor Blfogal between foe years 1834-33 ana 1841-42, showing aif enormous increase 

during t ha frpen o d ; small amount exported in 1834-35, Sykes 629, 630 Cost per cwt. 

of Bengal sugar Ot foe exchange of at. per Company’s rupee. Rep. i. App. 284- The 

reason 
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Bengal — continued. - , . 

reason for the averssjesuger production of Bengal being so small compared with the 
extent of c«u»%^Mjfc 'Hfimta produce: sugar is, the high rent of the lend and the huge 
amount of hi^iMWinefi^ 'ibi 1 re^eoh^n vPtw^i|J3^'t^P3®'”t3043 i 13141-13150. 
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Jlerbice. \ tfriofjfce estates and abandoned estates iatbecouoty of Berbice. thewhole or 

- u — * -* — ^ and opon w hi c h village* 

A statement of the actual or 
idf apd numbers of plots pur- 
Y shoeing also the relative 
‘ .im- 


parts of whnfih bavObeen purchased by agnou 
or haShhflshave been or are being established, 
computed population of each, and of the extant* Off®*, 
chased, and' the respective tenures by which they 'ami 
positions' of the contiguous places of worship. Hep. iy 1 

See also* Crops. Highbury Estate . 



Best, John Rycroft. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — President of the Council of Barbados; 
is possessed of considerable plantations in the island, 11 276-11281 The cost of pro- 

duction of sugar is much greater, under free labour than it was under slave labour, 1 1282— 
11284 -The population of Barbados is not nearly so euormous as is generally, sup- 

posed ; it is by no means so dense as it was; there is barely sufficient labour for the 

cultivation of the estates, 11285-11288- Number of the population engaged in 

sugar cultivation; annual produce of the island, 1 1289-1 1291— -Wages' paid to the 
labourers, 11292-11296 Minimum price at which sugar can be produced in Bar- 

bados, so as to be remunerative to the cultivator, 11297-11363. 11349. **359-11370. 

The position of the island of Barbados could not be amended by immigration, 11304, 

11305 Tbe taxation of the island of Barbados is very uncertain and irregular, 11306 

The legislature put ou taxes according to their wants, 11306 The expenses of 

the island have multiplied in various ways to a very great degree since emancipation ; 
a reduction might be made in the colonial charges, especially as regards the stipendiary 
magistrates, 11307-1 1314 — ' The expenditure on account of the police is large, but 
could not well be dispensed with, 11315-11324 The expenditure, as regards the eccle- 

siastical establishment is also very heavy, 11324-11331. 11350 — —The salary of the 

Governor is paid by England; amount of his salary, 1 1332, 11333 Difficulties in tbe 

way of introducing a contract system of labour into Barbudos, 11334— * *34* ———Barba- 
dos does not suffer much from ine want of continuous labour^ * *343-1 1348— —Probable 
abandonment of estates in Jamaica if the present prices continue ? eviUwhich will 
result therefrom, ib. *. 


Betts, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-— Has been extensively engaged in the spirit 
trade as, a rectifier for nearly 20 years with his father and on his own account, 15&07- 

15209 Has some information as to the manufacture of spirits, 15210— —There emtwo 

distinct and separate branches of the trade ; the distilling from grain, and, as regards the 
consumption in England, the rectifying of these spirits, 1521 1-15213 — — The .re ctifier 
has to buy his spirit either from the distiller in England, or from the agents of either the 
Scotch or Irish houses, 15214, 15215. 

The importation of Scotch and ^jrish spirits into the London market is not so plentiful 
by any means as it used to be, 15216. 15256-15267 -This short supply may be attri- 

buted to three distinct regulations and clauses in the Act of Parliament, that give privi-'* 
‘leges, particularly to the* English, that are* denied to tbe Irish and Scotch, 15217-15219. 

15231. 15341* 15242. 15268 Nature of these respective clauses, 15218 et seq. 15269 

et seq . — — The first of these is that the English distiller is allowed over and above the 
Scotch to have tvorts on any part of bis premises of any gravity, the Scotch being restric ted 
to one vessel, 15218. 15269-15272- — - Secondly, there is no efficient check on the spirits 
sent out by the EDglish distillers after the charge ib made in the receivers, 15218— ■ 
The third is, as to the payment, of the duties ; the English being allowed to sent} out 
their spirits hs fast as they are made, and having hJ«jri$gbt*s credit upon the duties, ip. . 

Evidence relative to the payment of the (Juries, in Ireland and Scotland, 15219. 15223— 

* 5230. 1 5253-1 5255 t— 1 1 W Scotch apd I^ d lwM tf saimot send their spirit* jiere and 
bond them in this marke^fthis operates ngbuutiheis sending them, 15221,45222—— 
Groat advantage would arias, particularly to tlUfexeetifier/if the privilege were given, to the 
*d is tillers of Ireland add Scotland to bond tbeifspirits in this market, and to pay duty 
only when.tbe spirita were reqtrired for u»«, 15232-15245. 15253-* 5255- *5373-15277 
*With*ta*rpq]get would .be .to pring thq Scotch and Irish spirits, fairly into competi- 
tion with thole of the English distiller; thia^not the. case at the present time, 15246- 

-■ vs '\:J y • *?• 

How far tibfd large distillers of ; London arer connected either directly or indirectly with 
rectifying hduftwi 15*49-15^52^ — —Number of gallons of spirits imported into England 
from Scotland and Ireiand inthe last year; quantity made in Etagjaha, showing that one- 
tliiTd of tits quantity consumed in England is imported from . those countries; this is e 
small proportion compared fo what it used to be, 15256-15268. 
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Reports, 1847-48— continued* 

Betts, William. t (Analysis of bis Evidence)— continued. 

Witne ss does not concur in the evidence that has been given before this Committee, 
lhat the rectifier experiences no loss in his process of manufacture. through which he puts 
flic spirit, to render it suitable to the English market, 15278— So far as he is himself 
concerned, he finds a loss of three and a half per cent., 15279 Way in which he cal- 
culates this loss, 15280-15292 Proportion of this loss he attributes to the Excise 

restrictions, 15285. 15289-15292 It would be a great advantage to the rectifiers of 

this country if they were allow ed to rectify in bond, and there would be no difficulty in 
the way as regards the excise regulations, so as to, affect the revenue, 15293-15299. 

15310-15314 If this privilege were allowed there would be a very considerable trade 

with foreign poits, 15300-1 5309. 

Betty *s Hope Estate (Antigua). Statement of the average crops of 1844, 1845, and 1846 
on the Betty’s Hope Estate, island of Antigua, showing a net average loss of *2,5*69/. 7 s. 3 c/.; 
statemcMit showing the loss or gain in each year; estimated return of the crop of 1847, 

Sir W . Codrington 8400-8427 In 1843 witness cut down the salaries and perquisites 

of the persons on his estate, but does not consider that he can carry out any further 

economy upon it, ih. 8438-8440. 8507-8510 The losses on the estate in 1844 and 

,1845 were very much owing to the earthquake in 1843, ib. 8503-&506. 8519-8525. 

Blyth , James . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Partner in the firm of H. D. and Janies Blytli 

8l Greene, merchants and shipowners in London, 3027, 3028 Belongs also to the 

firm of Blyth Brothers & Co., of Port Louis, Mauritius ; resided in the Mauritius from 

1830101839; was a mefnber of the Legislative Council for six years, 3029-3032 

Witness’s principal business at the Mnuritius has been importing British manufactured 
goods from Great Britain, and grain from India, and exporting sugar from the Mauritius 

to England, 3033 Account of the amount of the exports from Great Britain to the 

Mauritius from the year 1840 to 1847; 3034 A large proportion of this trade lias 

passed through the hands of witness’s firm, 3035 The proceeds have been returned 

chiefly in produce, and the residue in bills on other mercantile houses, principally on 
those concerned in sugar plantations and other produce of the Mauritius, 3036. 

On the passing of the Act of 1846, witness’s firm, as Mauritius merchants, became much 

alarmed, and determined to contract their business with that island, 3037, 3038 It 

was their opinion that the Mauritius tould not compete with slave-holding countries, 

3Q39 The general result of this Act has been, as regards the commerce of the 

Mauritius, tha* the exports from Great Britain to the Mauritius were reduced from 
345><>59/. in 1 845> and 310,231 L in 1846, to 203,247/. in 1847; 3040. 

About the time of the passing of the Bill of 1846, witness sailed for the Brazils in order 
personally to investigate the power of the Brazils to compete with the Mauritius in the 

cheap cultivation of sugar, 3041-3043 Witness was the first to qarry the news of the 

passing of the Bill to Rio Janeiro, 3044 Purchase made by witness of sugar at Rio; 

price paid for this sugar; the quality was above the average of Mauritius sugar by 2 s. a 
ewt. ; duty at which this sugar would be admitted into England ; witness returned 
to the Mauritius, and then came to the conclusion that sugar could not be profitably 
exported from the Mauritius at a lower rate than 23 s. free on board ; which, with the 
freight and other charges, would be 31 s. in bond, 3^045-3060. 

On witness’s return 10 the Brazils the price of sugar bad risen; the price had been 
stimulated by the free uccess of slave-grown sugar to the English market, 3061-3066 

* Difference in the rates of Anight from Brazil and from the Mauritius, 3067-3070 

Witness returned to England, and on' consulting with Ins partners, they resolved that 

the Mauritius could not compete with Brazil under the Sugar Duties Bill of 1846; 

3071-3073 And resolved immediately to reduce their capital invested in the Mauritius 

trade, 3074 They strenuously urged their correspondents to curtail their engagements, 

and also to cuitail the credits which they had previously given to the colonists, 3075. 

« Amount of credits and of the capital invested by witness’s house in 1845; extent to 

• which they have contracted them ; reasons for their not entirely relinquishing their 

operations, 3076-3079 Witness's house %nd some other houses connected with the 

Mauritius have stood during the recent failures, from not having been much mixed up in 
the cultivation of the soil, 3080-3083— =-Extent to which witness’s house made advances 
on the cultivation of th^ soil ; they ha vc % ;* declined making further advances, 3084. 
3088-3091. * - 

Tlu ie was still a hope at the end of last^ear lhat Government would, at the meeting 
of Parliament, do something for the Mauritius, 3085 — On the reassembling of Parlia- 

ment on the 3d February the Government made a declaration of its policy with regard 

to the colonies, 3086 In consequenq^f this declaration, witness’s firm wrote by the 

overland mail of 7 February, withdrawing their credits previously exisliug in Bengal, 
under which their correspondents pent* rice and other grain to the Mauritius, on joint 

account with witness’s house, 3087. 3427 Tney also stopped the advances to native 

mcichants to^end down rice, ib . Probable effect of these instructions on the means 

of subsistence of the colonists ; how far the Government or ihe East India Company 
have ijikcn measures to supply the anticipated deficiency, 3092-3097. 3427. 
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Btyth, James. (Analysis of bis Evidence)— cwiriiittec?, . 
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illmng taken before ^ii| ^ia^ihittg; tuny be done for the 

#ko( 3 . 1 -3«68— — The p*ft* <tf Biuidfi plantation sugar has fallen 


between m:mmry and December 1847 about IJJ*. * foity 3107-3109 The high prices 

ruling in, January 1847 were owing to the excitement W&ifcb existed at that time as to 
the probability of a large use of sugar in breweries and distilleries, 3107-3109. 3370 

"- It would not therefore be fair to compote the whole fall of *3 l. a lou as ascribabh* 

to the Bill of 1846; 3108. 3109. 3367— 3270— Extent to which the property in which 
witness is interested has been depreciated by this fall, 3110-3125. 3221-3270. 

Witness is co-inspector with Mr. Baring and Mr. M'Chlery of the affairs of Messrs. 
Reid, Irving & Co., 3130— —-Evidence showing the Iobs sustained by them 'od their 
estates in the Mauritius, 3131-3146— —Also statement of the losses of Measta. Co wet. 

Nephews & Co., on their sugar estates in the Mauritius, 3147-3151 Also Of Messrs. 

Bairliur, Biothers & Co., 3147-3152. 3163 Not only is the Mauritius very unfairly 

treated hy^havtng to compete against slave labour, but it ia also not allowed to get even 
free labotiieis where they are to be obtained the cheapest# that is from Madagascar, 
3 1 §4-3 1 G 8. 3275-3285 They are a very superior class to the Bengalese, 3169-3176. 

Impediments are also thrown in the way of getting labourers from Madras, 3170-3175 

And Bombay is still closed, as is also the eastern coast of Africa, 3170—3173— 

Under a 10 s. protective duty, with the free linmigratioj^of labourers, and a Considerable 
diminution of the colonial expenditure, the colony might still be in « prosperous con- 
dition, 3177-3182. 3189. 3288 et seq. 3420-3423— — Upon national grounds it would be 
proper to keep up something like the existing military and civil establishment, but the 
expense of them ought to be defrayed by the Home Government, 3178-3180. 3420— 

3423 No very great quantity of inferior land has been taken into cultivation in the 

expectation of remunerating prices being secured to the Mauritius under the system of 

protection, 3184-3188 -Without protection it will not be possible for any set of pro- 

pi ietors to continue the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius for exportation, 3190-31 93 

Witness would desire a protection ot 10 /. a ton for a certain number of years, say 

five or seven yeare,3i94 During which period he would hope the Government would 

aid in the introduction of a sufficient number of labourers to reduce wages, and put the 
colony on a footing to compete with the cheap labour of slave countries, 3194-320$-*— 
A great extension of the cultivation of sugar has taken place m the Mauritius, 3203. 

A great number of labourers has been imported from India, 3203— And a large 

amount of capital has been invested in promoting this cultivation, ib. This having 

been carried on under the guarantee of Acts of Parliament, witness does not consider it 
by any means an artificial state of things, 3004-3207 — High price of provisions in the 

Mauntiifk; the soil U not suited to the cultivation of grain, 3208-321 1 Further 

evidence, showing the* reason for witness’s fixing upon lor. per cwt. as a sufficient pro- 
tective duty, 3212-3255 Increase of late years in the importation of French produce 

and manufactures into the Mauritius, 32^6-3260 T he extended culture in Porto Rico 

and Brazil, particularly in Cuba, and also the large crop exported in North America, 
will prevent the prices rising, 3271. 

m 

Reasons for forming the opinion that the falling off in the produce* in the Mauritius in 

1848 will not be very considerable, 3272, 3273 Further evidence as to the supply of 

labourers that might be obtained from Madagascar, 3275-3285 And also from the 

east coast o £ Africa, 3286, 3287 Large importation of labourers required to be off effi- 
cient service to the colony of the Mauritius, 3288-3297. 3304-3306 To cultivate 




ca, 3286, 3987 Large importation of lai 

the colony of the Mauritius, 3288-3297. 
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* consumption, would be a very desimbie arrangement, 3326-3332. 3404-3413. 

• 

Further evidence to ehow that .the great losses sustained by the houses connected with 
the Mqorititt* which have recently faded may ^4 attributed to the Bill of 1846; 3334- 
3349-^Tf« chief impediment lu the way of the cultivation in the Mauritius is the defi- 
ciency of whew, SS4fH33i6— rB ease* why coohfcs have been shipped from Madras to 
the West ItmiMgtaapfer than tethe Mauritius, 3357-3360- — Government restrictions 
with respect to we sbippiug of Codies ^ increased expense incurred ffieteby in importing 


them into the 


3361-33*0. 


Further expression of the opinion, that a guaranteed protection of lot. per cwt. for 
jrevm year* would lend parties to n -invest their capital, 2nd *l*ai the trade of the colonies 
o*£s« C would 
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Blyth, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

would revive, 3&j$-3390 -Opinion draft the cost of labour is ftdft lUragy to be reduoed 

10 the MauntyKtttiaer existing rire*mitences, Witness 

would suggest pnfbe importation of free labour, nfsaui the systtiti ef emtrtet* between 
employer And wpwm t, 3395-3403 "Ortiwfto laboefers have nee* tried fh % be Mauritius 
With veryandiflterfeat results, 3417-3419* * 

Export ef reran from the Mauritius ; it is tm increasing trade, but it it , {fettered* by bad 

excise laws, 34 24-3400 A great part of the estates m the Mauritius are mortgaged, 

3408-3431 There being no Ibnded debt or Exchequer bills, money or family settle- 

ments, and money in trust, Ac., is frequently invested on mortgage, just as we here put 

money into the three per cents., 3428-3431 Usual chargee of importation upon those 

goods that come from mortgaged estates to Ibis country, 343a, 3433— — Further evidence 

as to the high price of provisions in the Mauritius, 3434, 3435 The great amount of 

vagabondage is a great grievance in the Mauritius, 3438—3440 Very little more 

capital will be sent to the Mauritius unless Borne such measures as witness has indicated 
be passed 3441. 

Blyth, Mr. Letter from James Blyth to Lord George Bentinok, relative to the amount of 
the remittances to England on account of the East India Company, Rep. viii. App. 3. 

Blockade. See Slone Trade , V. VII. 

Bogga Caste, See Canes. 

ft 

Bonding Spirits. Evidence a*, to the difference of opinion amongst distillers as to the bond- 
ing cn British spirits, Currie 8738-8730. 8778 The mere permission to bond would 

not put the English distiller in the same positiou as the colonial distiller, ib. 8763-8765. 

8770—8778 -Unless he had' also the privilege of paying the duty only on that quantity 

of spirit which goes into consumption after it had passed the hands of the rectifier, ib. 
8764— — Anything of this kind would be extremely hazardous to the revenue, tb. 8766— 
8778 — ■ — Opinion that allowing the bonding of spirits and paying duty for what goes into 
consumption would not lead to fraud or be detrimental to the revenue. Gray 9413-9420. 

There is the greatest objection to distilling in bond and allowing spirits to be retained 
in bond, even if it were made compulsory on all distillers throughout 'the kingdom. Wood 

14984, 14393-15036 Regulations under which spirits are allowed to be placed m 

hood in Scotland and Ireland at the present time, ib. 14985, 14986— —There is no objec- 
tion to these regulations obtaining also in England, ib. 14987-— -The Scotch aud Irish 
distillers cannot send their spirits here and bond them in this market ; this operates 
ag&met their sending them to this country, Betts 15221, 15222. 

Great advantage would arise, particularly to the rectifier, if the privilege were given to 
the distillers of Ireland and Scotland to bond their spirt is in this maiket, and to pay duty 
only when the spirits were required for use, Betts 15232-15245. 15253-15255. 15273— 
15277— —It would be ruinous to the English distillers to endeavour to hold their spirits, 
as they pay 7 «. lod. duty upon that which is worth about 2s., Nicholson 16229. 16231, 
16232— —Tl»e general bonding of spirits would not increase the facility of c supply, ib. 
16230 A compulsory bonding of spirits would increase the cost of the raw spirit, and 

*- would theiefore be against the interest of the rectifier, tb. 18233— Witness has never 
beard of the Scotch or Irish distillers having a large quantity of spirits in bond in Eng 
land, ib. 16235. See also Distillers, 2, • Rectifying Spirits. 

Bonding Stigar. See Refining Sugar. m 

k 

Borthwick, Deter. (Analysis of bis Evidence)*— Has lately returned from Jamaica; was 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce, at Kingston, to represent their interests, 12864- 

• 14867— The view taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the present state of Jamaica 
is, tlmt it has been reduced to great adversity in consequence of toe mislegislation which, 
for more than half a century, bias been adopted by theHmme Government, 13868, 12869 
— — THhis opinion is, that the laws which wert^MShl oath before and subsequent to 
emancipation, were unsound iu*prinpbiic mjd injimoue ip operation, 12869— ‘—They also 

think, that of all these laws, the law of 1 the most injurious, ib Their opinion 

is, that in consequent of these laws the is now reduced to so hopeless a condition 

that it must be ‘abandoned,' with the exception drone Or two estates, altogether as a «ugar 
colony, unless it be trensf®h , d§*to the protection adeems power which dio net rob its sub- 
jects, ib. * # a ' * 

Cases quoted, showing^ be injurious operation of thme laws, especially tie regards the 
labour of the negroes, 1 2869-1 2876 — - C o nlrast of this state of affairs with the state of 

things in Cuba us regarde *oga* cultivation, 12876-12882 This contras* shows the 

advantage whi«*h the planter* ha Cuba have oyer those iu Jamaica, ilk respect to labour, 

1 2883-1 288,5— —The coffee interest in Jamaica is in ss bed a condition As the sugar 
interest, and ‘their case should be met, m any measure of iriiaef, equttity inti) that of the 
tugfcr growers, 1 2886-1 2906. 

Evidence 



Borthwu-k, Peter * ‘.(Aoelyi^# ofJiis Evidence) — continued. 

Evidence moral conditio*}/ of the negroes, showing that the state o( 

Jamaica eeg*Qee*#.§#*ch a ® for the phuitqm ; this can only be 

Umiak would induce thettf> labour.; ana the 

bee* %«*£»**»«»£' ‘Mf wants 1 , 12906-10085 

The sufiij&djr would hie m jgS y i»gwBeial, 12926—* — Extract of a speech of 

Sir €%etev&*$. 4 o., the parish of Jh» which he states, *• that by 

tfae fdHn^j8Mhm^|firm&ts from Africa^ Millet is webJud’' io^the way of labour might be 
suppUedMpd^with' immense adVaniag#**o the imipjgwiiwfe xhemuafcre*;” extent to which 
these inmug^nt* might be obtained from Sierra Leotte, 1^9^6-19935. 

The coolie immigration into Jamaica bee been * failure itp'io this moment ; the coolies 
are of two classes, one set from Madras and the Other from Qpcatba ; the Madras people 
have invariably failed, the Calcutta people have been better, 12936— —The people in 
Jamaica attribute this to the fact that the coolies were not well chosen in India, 12936- 

I2941 Doubts a$ to the statement which has been made that the railway in Jamaica 

was made by labourers at 1 s. a day, and that there was no difficulty in obtaining a suf- 
ficient number of labourers at that rate for the purpose, 12942, 1 2943 The im mig rants 

from Madeira into Jamaica have answered perfectly well, 12944— >9948— -—The Scotch 
ought to emigrate there and the English people too ; they would do very well in m&ny 
localities; the principal causes of Uie mortality amongst them are intemperance and 
want of cleanliness, 12948-12955. 

How far the interests of the resident planters in Jamaica may be considered to be fairly 
represented by the West India body in London, 12956 -The very nutiureUnd compo- 

sition of the body called the West India Body in London, places it in soma degree in a' 
position antagonistic to that of the resident proprietors iu the colony, and the absentee 
proprietors too, 12956, 12957— Either protection must be given or the West India 
colonies must be lost, 12957— Even if, in the case of some estates being abandoned, 
the other estates could procure more labour, this would be no great advantage to the 
colony, 12958. 

Tbe increased production of coffee in Ceylon is probably one of the causes of the 

depression of the West India coffee estates, 12959-12963 Under the tifristing state of 

things advances are not likely to be continued, 12964—12987 Witness attributes the 

digress now existing in Jamaica exclusively to the mislegislation of the mother country, 

beginning in 1765, and being consummated In 1846; 12988 -The immediate cause is 

the lowered price of sugar consequent upon the introduction of foreign slave-grown 
sugar into the market to compete with English colonial produce ; other evils which have 
resulted from klsis Bill, 12989—12997. 

Witness would recommend Parliament to retrace its steps, and prevent slave-grown 
sugar being introduced into this country, 12991— -Agricultural improvements have 

been introduced to the greatest possible extent in Jamaica, 12996 The population of 

Jamaica is not increasing; it is as nearly es possible stationary, 12999, 13000 The 

introduction of t o Ion ial produce, either in tbe shape of sugar or cane juice should be 
allowed, 13001-13003 As weighing upon the great question, tbe question of differen- 
tial duties is not a point worth much consideration, 13004 Witness has met with 

t very few persons indeed who advocated the repeal of the Navigation Laws upon general 
' piuiciples, 13005-13007. 

No protection under 14 s. would be at .all beneficial; data upon which witness forms fii* 

calculations as to this being the amount of protection required, 13010—13017 Great 

difficulty has been raised by the Council of Jamaica to any reduction of the salaries, 
13018 Number of troops in Jamaica, 13019. 

Bourbon, Isle of. Distance of the Isle of Bourbon from the Mauritius ; it lies between the 
Mauritius and Madagascar, Baymmd 2260, 2261— The Isle of Bourbon enjoys a pro- 
tection of pt least 10 «. perppwt. in the French markets. Hunter 2502141504. 2667, £668. , 


Brazil : v 

1. Slave Trade 
• ^ 9 . Cultivation 

. 1. Slave Trade: \ l ' ’ '* , * ** 

Force which would be necessary effectually to blockade the coa-t of Brazil, with a 
view <ro preventing the slave tmdfc, JCemR JMmerston 5- — —There has Hiot been for some 

lima- owy material importation «?f ahtVes into the northern ports of Brazil,* ib. The 

chief importaitoti has been at (Rib and ports to the aCdth of Rio, ib. Details relative 

to the extent qf the Brazilians slave trade, ib. 5, 6— Great difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the Cockade tbe coasbof Brazil, Ctiffe 1477-1479, 1562. 


9. Ctefc iwdfai of $*gal : 

Great extent, to Whiqb sugar plantations have risen jo Brazil since the British Govern- 
ment ha* oru&bad 4N W«x India Islands, Cliff* 1516^x519.1527. 1592— The change 

in tbe duties on augur he*' Increased the cultivation of it in Brazil, ib. 1524-1526 

•.32. c 2 With 
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RjOports, 1847-048 — continued. 
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Brazil — continued. 

S. Cuhicatifm of Sugar — continued . 

With a large idftportation of labour and other change*. Jamaica might compete with 
Cuba* but it ie doubtful whether it could do «o with BrazH, without protection. Lord 

Howopd do Walden 46*7—4632 Some df the Brazilian planters are wealthy, nut the 

bulk of i|»ccp are considerably in debt for the 'slaves which they have bought, Farrer 
14166-14174— With ihcir present habits and mode of management, the West India 
planters cannot possibly compete with the Brazilian, ib. 14213-14317— —The revenue 
of Brazil is principally raised by fixed duties, ib. 14363-14267. 

See also British Manufactures. 

Free Labour. Kroomen. 

Trade, III. 2. IV. V. 


Clayed Sugars. 
Navigation Laws. 


Coffee. Cotton Manufactures. 
Stave Labour Sugar. Slave 


Breweries. See Consumption of Sugar. Cuba, 2. Distilling from Sugar. 


British Guiana : 

4 . Generally. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee. 

1. Generally : 

Estimates for the public service of British Guiana, from 1830 to 1847, Loxda/e 9555 

At the present price of produce it is impossible that the colony of British Guiana can 

support the present rate of expenditure, ib. 9557-9573 It is not possible to continue 

the cultivation of British Gaiana at present prices, Higgins 9931— if wages could be 

reduced one-half it might go on, ib. 9933 , 9933 -Under existing circumstances wituess 

has nothing to suggest for the relief of the colony which has not been already suggested 
and considered unworthy of being attended to by the present Government, t’6. 9988-9990. 

9993 In the year 1846 there was a severe drought in British Guiana, and the crop 

shipped from the colony was rather less than half the usual amount, Barkly 10753- — 
The constitution df British Guiana is not suited to a Biitish colony; causes which have 
deterred the Colonial Office from making a change therein, ib. 11060. 

• 2. Papers laid before the Committee: ‘ 

Correspondence between Governor Light and Earl Grey, Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, relative to sugar planting in British Guiana, Rep. iii. App. 340 et seq. 

Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 10 January 1848, enclosing custom- 
house return of produce shipped from British Guiana in 1847, with comparative return 
for 1846; effect of the large introduction of immigrants; desirableness of an improved 

system of drainage, ib. 441 Table of exports from the colony of Britisli Guiana from 

the year 183510 1845, both inclusive, prepared by the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 

Society, Rep. iv. p. 69 Harbour-master’s report of labourers introduced 1845; table 

showing the number of vessels with the amount of their tonnage, and the number of men 
employed navigating the same, alsd the number of passengers, including immigrants on 

bounty that arrived in the ports of British Guiana c during the year 1845, 1 b. 73 

Ordinance, dated 6 January 1841, for granting to Her Majesty the Queen a fixed 
‘“■revenue for the support of the civil" government of British Guiana for a period of seven 
yeara, Rep. iv. App. 173-174— —last of the estates and abandoned estates in the colony 
of Butisn Guiana, the whole or parts of "which have keen purchased by agricultural 
labourers, and upon which villages or hamlets have been or are being established, with 
the designations of such as have already received any, with reference loBally to the map 
of Major Von Bouchenrcsder, together with a statement of the actual or computed popu- 
lation of each, and of the extent of the lands and numbers of plots purchased, ana the 
respective teniges by which they are held, showing also the relative positions of the 
* < coutinguous places of worship, ib. 176-181. * 

Abstract from the records of the Assistant Commissioners of Compensation, showing 
the nut%bcr of slaves in %ach county, the appraised value of each class of slaves, the total 
valuation thereof, and also the mmopnt pf compensation awarded for each al^ve in' each 
class, and the proportion of the tCompeosaMOQ VU«d of * 0 / 300 , 00 OL sterling allotted to 
this colony. Rep. v. App. *64— —Extract from the pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts ort= 
British Guiana,? published in 1847. showing the value .01 estates previous to and since 
the passing of the Emancipation Act, ib. 265-i— -Btktement showing the sales of estates 
by execution in th* coantiecnof JPe**e«*ra and Easeguibo, from t August 1838 to the 31 
December 1847, with the riarueS O^ purchasers, the amount of sale, the date of letters of 
decree, and the date and amount of rar sales of i«e| estates, ib, aflfisgfl ft > - -- C opy of 
despatches addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the governor of 
British Guiana, relative to the present state and prospect* of this colony ee regards the 
cultivation of sugar or coffee. Rep. Vii. App. 341 . 

Order in Council 7 September 1838, respecting vagrancy in British Gaiana, Rep. ri. 
App. 166— Older m Council 6 October 1838, relative to Crown lands occupation in 

British. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — contWUed. 


British Guiana— continued. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee — continued. ' * 

British Guiana, ib. 169; Extract of Mr, Stipendiary Magistrate Strutt’s half-yearly 

S >ort. dated 31 December 1847, transmitted in Governor Light’s despatch, dated 12 

arch 1848, Pep. viit. App. 12 Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, 

and dues, public and parochial, including the amount expended towards tfie maintenance 
of schoms and various church establishments in the district of JJemerara for the years 

1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, ib. 36, 37 Similar return fyr.the district of Berbice, 

ib. 37. 38- 

See also Crown Zands. Education. Female Immigrants. Female Labourers. 
Georgetown Port. Hospitals. Incendiarism. Loans. Mortality. Mortgages. 
And also the whole of the principal Headings throughout this Index. 

.British Manufactures s 

I. Generally. 

II. Exports : 

1. To Brazil. 

2. To Ceylon. 

3. To the East Indies. 

4. To the West India Colonies. 

1. Generally: 

Return of the consumption of cotton, and number of hands employed in 1844, s 845, 
1846, and 1847, showing an enormous falling off in the number of bands employed m 
1847, ns compared with 1846; the decrease being about one*third. Burn 16133-16135 

Explanation in respect to this return, showing that though the operatives may have 

gained 60,468 L by sugar being cheapened id. per lb. by the Act of 1846, they have 
lost in wages and profits 941,649/. by their diminished trade to the British sugar plant- 
ing colonies, 26. 16134-16138. 16186-16200- Witness attributes the general decrease 

in the exports in the last 19 months, as compared with the previous 19 months, entirely 

to the alteration of the sugar duties, ib. 16143, 16144- 16147-16153 The great 

monetary difficulties of Lancashire at the latter end of 1847 tended to check the employ- 
ment ana the operations of commercial parties, ib. 16205, 16206. 

II. Experts: 

l.To Brazil: 

The greatest possible expectations were enteitained in Lancashire that the opening 
of the Brazil trade, by admitting slave-grown sugar iu England, would increase the 
cotton trade. Burn 16207, 16208-- — The consequence has been that the Brazil market 

is now glutted with cotton goods, ib. 16210-16214 Witness never recollects so many 

operatives out of employment in Lancashire as there are at the present time, ib. 16215 

- — It is worse than in 1840 Snd 1841, ib. 16215, 16216 Statement of the rates for 

the relief of the poor in the town of Manchester, for tlm years 1825 and 1826, and 1S46 
and 1847, -Burns’ Ev. t Hep. vii.p. 67. * 

2. To Ceylon: 

Up to 1845, as the cultivation of Ceylon progressed, the export of British manufactures 
to Ceylon increased; since that time they have fallen off, Christian 14339, 14340. 14343— 
14345— -Exports of British manufactures to Colombia, including the republics of the 
’Equator, Venezuela, and New Grenada, to the British West Indues and to .Ceylon, 
r frora s January to 31 December 1847, compared with the same periods 1846, Suers 

14811-14818.14839. . 

3. To the East Indies : > 1 * „ 

* Papers delivered in, showing that as the trade w«h India in sugar fell off, the export 
ad manufactures from this country to India &11 off in the same proportion, Bapshaw 

• *97-305. , 1 ‘ » 

4. To the West Jnrijfe. Cotonlqti 

The supplies British manufactured goods sent out to the West Indies have very 
milch di m in i s h e d since the abolition of slavery, Geddes 9124. 

See ahb* 0^4 1. 1, Cotton Munufb'ctures. 1 

British Parliament, • Witness has always been favourable to the representation of the 
colonies in Pailiamentj evidence to show that the West Indians are an exceedingly 
loyal people, Shaw 11653-11855. 

Ofl*. c 3 Browne r 
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Browne, Henry Nebbs. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — Sugar refiner .; has been in the' habit 
of frequenting the sugar maritet at Minping-lane upwards of twenty years, 13590-12592 

Detailed description :6f the manner 'ip which -sugars are wxpB’ at that market, 12593 

el §eq. 1 2630-1 3 >%;$'"->«-«®yll 8 ’of the preiebt isystetn pointed 'em, 1 2593-1259$. *b6go- 

1 2635- fttrtWlarger proportion of angars are-sold by public sale; 

to the advattfcpge of . the .planters to set!' by public sale, 12600-13604. 31^31, ^*632 

ComtntisfOn usually charged ppon the pile of sugar, 1 2605-1 2812 — Par lies 

equally responsible with -thus* now engagedcohld be fbbod to manage the importation 
and sale of sugar for a jtess^rent une ra t r o □ tban'tlmt,;i>dw charged, 12813-12625. 

It is practicable to -mix fine foreign sugar, which uow cMCUtnands the a bighe«t Wate of 
d sty , and ookmiai inawnomald-ia men a mannertbat the officer would be unable to detect 

it, 12627 And consequently the whole mixturemigbt, to the injury of the revenue, be 

admitted at the lowest rate ofduty charged on colonial sugar, 12626-12629—* — Way in 
which the Navigation Laws cause a greater importation. of sugar, into this country than 

would take place if they did not exist, 12636-12643 Amount of the charges on 

colonial sugar imported into this country from the West Indies, independent of the charge 
for freight, 12644, 1 2645— —No improvement as regards the colour and quality of West 
Indian sugar bus taken place within the last twenty years ; it is rather worse than better, 
it* has been gradually going hack, 12646-12649— — This is not the case with Mauritius 
sugar, 12647, 12648. 

Testing U. the only safe way of determining the quality of sugar, 12650 Sugars are 

imported into this country from Penang at a middle rate of duty, 12651-12653 The 

revenue might possibly he 'defrauded by the importation of cane juice into this country, 

12654-12658 —It would be of 110 advantage to the West India proprietors to refiue 

or purify sugar in the colonies ^opinion that they do not even know how to manufacture 
it yet ; 12659-12663— —-Reference to the mode in which the merchants charge the 

proprietor with interest upon the duty, 13664-12671 : The brokers’ commission 

ought to be paid in equal proportions by the refiner and ihe merchant, 12677-12698. 

Terms of sale of a ten of sugar now in the London market, 12699 Reasons for 

forming the opinion that it would be better for the refiner to pay the duty than the 
merchant, 127^0— 12710— -—Credit which the refiners give their customers, 12711—12720 

—Way in which an ad valorem test might he applied to sugars, so that they should 

pay an equivalent rate of duties, 1 2723-1 2747. 12758-12792 How far doing away 

with c private sales would be *any restriction upon the sale of sugar, 12747, 12748 It 

is better the moment sugars are landed that they should be sold ; it does not do to 
speculate with them, 12748-12757— Evidence as to the manufacture bf beet-rocjt sugar 
in France, 12797—12812 The plan of selling sugar duty-paid, and incurring the addi- 

tional charges, is for the benefit of the merchant aud broker in this country, rattier than 
for that of the planter in the sugar-producing colony, 12813-12825. 

The refiners would readily adopt the Bystem of buying in bond, but\he grocers would 

demur to it, 12826-12830 'Reasons why it would be necessary to alter the present 

scale of duties to an ad valorem duty, if there should be any alteration of the Navigation 

Laws, 1*2831— 12,833. 12854—12863 Witness would recommend compulsory sales by 

auction, and that the duty should be levied according to the price paid, 12834-12836 

If sugar comes into general use in breweries aud distilleries we shall lose the malt 

tax altogether,. 12840-12843 Comparative value sf beet-rout sugar and muscovado 

pugar ; existing differential duties between beetroot sugar and foreign Cane sugar, 12844- 
12853. . 

Browning, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Evidence as to the decreases in Scotch 

and Irish spirits in their transit to England, 16252-16255 Statement delivered in, 

showing the amount of decrease on four puncheons of Scotch spirits* imported from 
Scotland, 16255, 

Buildings (Trinidmll. The buddings in the island Lave increased, andhave been improving 
of idle years, JR arryat 10413—10417— How far this is a proof of increased pros- 
*perity, io. 

Bullion. See Remittances from India. , . 

Burn, Richatd. (Analysis of hi* ."Rvidfepee). — Editor xtf “Burn’s CommercisJ Glance,” 

16 1 26, It) 1 3 7 It is witness’s bimijies* vagex thermos t ttCcuratedeiails of all the statistics 

connected with the cotton trade, 16128,10129 — —Has prepared a statement showing* 
the export'of cotton manufactures of all dcscriptions to the different sugar-growing 
countries *for the nineteen months subsequent -mad for the n ineteen months "ants cedent to 

the &ad August 1846, whenthe last'&u&ar Act phased,* 61 30 -Statement Cfttheresults of 

tljfcse calculations, 16131,16132— —Table of cotton goods exported .fl> tbesugar-grovvihg 
British. colonies, from the 22d JanuaryA&tfiTfti the 22d Afigust 1646, and als&fromthe 22d 
August 1 846 to the 22d March 1 848 ,*llep. vii, p. 56, 57— —Table of cotton goods exported 
to Cuba) Porto tiico, and Brazil, from 22d January 1845 to .2 2d Aogust i846, and also 
from bad August 1846 to 2nd March 1848, ib. 58— — Summary of the foregoing tables, 
showing the 'decrease in these exports to the British colonies within the hist nineteen months, 
and the increase to Cuba, Porto Kico, and the Brazils, ib. 59. 61. & 77. 16162—16168. 

Estimate 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 


Burn, Richard. (Analysis of h» Evidence) — continued. • ^ 

Estimate of the nj||H«r of persons engaged in the cotton trade; table of the popula- 
tion connected widi ale cottou trade, from the census of 1841 ; 16133 Return of the 

ueamam^km of Odtttm, dnd number of hands employed in 1 844, 1845, 1846, and 1847, 
sbowtn#)|&> enormous tailing off in the nomherof hands employed in 1847, as compared 
with 1 @4% 'the. decrease being abputone-tbird, 16133— 16135*-— Explanation in respect to 
tins return, showing that, though the operatives may have g ai we d 60,468 1 . by Bugar being 
cheapened 1 d. per lb. by the Act of, 1846, they. have jfe wageaand profits 941,649 1. 

by their diminished trade to the British' sugar-planting* cblbtines, 16134-16138. 16186— 

1 6a 00— Witness attributes the general decadence in experts in the last nineteen 

months, as compared pith the previous nineteen months j Crtti refyto the alteration of the 
augar duties, 16143; *16144. 16147-16153. 

The price of cotton is a thine entirely irrespective of the duty oh sugar, 16169, 16170 

The price is entirely referable to demand and speculation, l6l69- : -i6t73 At the 

beginning of 1847 the price of cotton was very much enhanced, from the faot of nearly 
the whole of the cotton in Liverpool being held in four hands, 16173, 161 74-— — Conse- 
quently the falling off in the exports for the last nineteen months may be partly attri- 
buted to this. circumstance,' 16173-16185 The falling off in the number of handa.em- 

ployed in the cotton trade in 1847, as compared with 1845 and 1846, may be principally 

attributed to the high price of cotton, 16201, 16204 The great monetary difficulties 

of Lancashire at the latter end of 1847, also tended to check employment and the oper- 
ations of commercial parties, 16205-162067— — The greatest possible expectations were 
entertained in Lancashire that the opening of the Brazil trade, by admitting slave-grown 

sugar in England, would increase the cotton trade, 1^207, 16208 The consequence 

has been that the Brazil market is now glutted with cotton goods, 16210-16214. 

Witness never recollects so many operatives out of employment .in Lancashire as 
there are at the present time, 16215 — — It is worse than J840 and 1841 ; 16215, 16216 
The decrease in the cotton manufacture in 1847 was greater than the whole manu- 
facture in 1826; 16216-16218 Quantity of cotton' entered for home consumption in 

1826; 16218— —Consumption of cotton, calculated at the present average weight, in 

1824, 1825, and 1826, and in 1836, 1837, a °d 1838 ; 16218, 16219 -Statement of the 

rates for the relief of the poor in the town of Manchester for the years 1825 and 1826, 

and 1846 and 1847, J?ep. v “*y- 67 Statement of the .number of bankruptcies which 

have token place in various years from 1825 to March 1848, ib. 67—70 -- - State bf trade 
and labour in cotton manufacturing districts, 1826, ib. 70—- — Return of cotton goods 
exported to British colonies, and 10 Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, from 22d June 
1843 to 22d January 1805, ib. 70-73. > , 


C. 


Calcutta. Comparative statement of the exports from Liverpool to Calcutta in each year 

from 1838 to 1847; Rep. i,. App. 284 Comparative statement of the imports into 

Liverpool front Calcutta for each year from 1838 to 1847, 285. 

See also Date Sugar . East Indies. Freights. Prices, II. 1 . 4 . Rum. 

Canada. Statement of the quantities of wines. East India and British plantation rum, 
foreign spirits, whiskey, molasses, and sugars imported into Canada by sea from 1838 to 

1 847 inclusive. Rep. viii. App. 15 Table of customs duties, under the Act 10 & 11 

Viet., c. 3)*and 3s, for repealing and consolidating the present duties of customs in the 
province of Canada, and for other purposes therein mentioned, to take effect on 5th 
April .184.8, ib. 

Cane Juice: * . 

1 . Suggestions « as to allowing Cane Juice to be imported into this Country to 
be manufactured or refined here . * . 

^ 2 . Objections to this Proposition. " *• 

* <r * ’ */ j ;, ‘ ■ * 1 * • v • • 

I* , Suggest ioru as to allowing Cane Juice to be imported into this Country to 
; ; oe manufactured or refined here : 

into thjs country from the East Indies ; the duty fs paid at the 
time of lmpoitaivtm, Dowdirtg^oQ 2—3024. 3026— —Witness has given some consideration 
to the sutyect . of cane juice iu a conceptrated and concrete state, Cruit^shank 10585 
-—And has fortned the opinion that if equitable rates, of duty were fixed the planters 
importing it would have a roych greater advantage than in making sugar in the West. 
Indies, ib. 10586— •— All the waste would be saved and much labour, amounting to 27 
per cent., ib. 10587— 18588—— —There would be no danger of fermentation if it were 
properly prepared by being defecated by moans of Mr. Archibald's patent ingredients, 
or any other efficacious means, ib. 10589, 10590. 

°* 3 ®- 04- Witness 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . ' 


Cane Juice — -cpntinued. 

1. Suggestion* as toallowiny Cane Juice, < 3 fc.— -continued. 

Witness prepared a petition to the Board of Trade on the subject of admitting con- 
centrated cane juice at a fixed rate of duty, Cruihskank 1 059 1 It was signed by most 

of the leading houses in London ; reason why witness had some difficulty in get^iaz 

them to sign, *6. 10592-10597- Anything that Mr. Archibald's patent might do woaM 

not now ot itself enable the planters of the West Indian colonies to compete wiih&reigu 
sugar at present priceq, ib. 10598. 10600. 10735— —As regards the importation or ebftoen- 
trated and concrete cane juice it would not be sufficient to permit them to be -refined in 

bond, ib. 10599. 1 0699-1 0704 Result of an experiment made by the^ehemtat to the 

Excise Board in May 1847 on a sample of cane juiee' sent from the West Indies, with 
a view to ascertain what duty the cane juice ought to be subjected to. Wood 15068— 
1507a ■ i It *as supposed if a proper duty were levied upon it, it might become a con- 
siderable article of traffic, 46.—- — Copy of petition addressed to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment by some of the tna&t eminent nooses in London praying -that cane juice may be 
admitted at a fixed duty, Rep. iii. App. 466. 

2 . Objections is this Proposition : 

It is doubtful whether Any advantage would arise if cane juice were allowed to be 
imported into this country and to be manufactured and refined here. Moody 5519-5526-. 
5547-555 0 * 5643-5649— —There would be a commercial inconvenience in importing 

sugar either as concrete, or as juice, or as syrup, Crosley 7737-7741 It would bear 

on the West India interest ’more than upon the refiners, ib. 7741— — Difficulties in the- 
way of the plan which has been proposed of importing the produce of the West Indies 
into this country in the shape ofihsyrup, or cane juice, or concrete ; difficulty as regards 
the duty to be paid on it. Pell 9180-9183. 

See also Concrete. Refining Sugar. 

Cane Sugar. See Jleet-root Sugar. 

Canes (B< ngnl). Experiments made by witness in Tirhoot in the cultivation of the various 
kinds of cane, such as the Oiaheite, the Chinea, and the Bogga cane, the latter two being 
native canes, Crooke, 55, 56. 58-62— Produce of the various canes, showing the result 

in favour of the Chinea cang. ib. 59-62. 206-213 Difference in the quality of the 

native canes as cultivated in the upper and in the lower provinces of Bengal, Wray 351 

Great variation in the quantity of sugar produced per acre in consequence, ib. The 

chance of inducing the natives to cultivate a better description of cane than that they 

now cultivate is almost hopeless, ib. 364-370 There are many enemies to the cane 

plant, all of which are serious obstacles to its culture, such as white ants, jackalis, wild 
pigs, and in some districts wild elephants, and also hot winds, ib. 371— — Usual month, 
for planting, ib. 396, 397. See also White Ant. 

Capital. 

I. Madras. 

II. Mauritius. 

III. Porto Rico. u 

, IV. West Indies: 

1. Generally. 

2. Cuba. <- 

3 . Jamaica. 

Cb 

I. Madras: . 

Amount of capital invested in sugar cultivation in Madras; the whole of which will be- 
lostif the cultivation be abandoned, Arbuthnot 2026, 2027. 

• . II. Mauritius ; 

Very little more capital will be sent to the Mauritius under existing circumstances,. 

Ttlyth 3441 Amount of capital which has been invested in the Mauritius since 1843 ; 

extent to which the estates are mortgaged ; rate of interest paid on these uiort gages, 
C/iopi««)s,»3762— 3796. 

III. Porto Rico : i 

Capital Vs been continually flowing into the island, and atill more is wanted, Shaw 

1 1547-1 1549 Many of the sugar estates in Porto Ityco are under advances ; there lias 

been a great want of capital, ib. 11626. « 

, IV. West Indies: * 

1. Generally : 

Few if any ^capitalists previously connected with the West IndieS have sent out any 

, capital there during the Inst ten years, as there has been no chance of ite fructifying 
they have preferred India and the Mauritius, where labour has been less interfered with, 
Jliqqius 10018— 10020. 

2. Cuba : 
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Capital — continued. . 

IV. West Indie*— continued. 

2. Cuba : 

It very frequently happens that sugar cultivation in Cuba is unprofitable to planters 
who have not the necessary capital to carry it out, Harbottle 15386. 

3. Jamaica : 

The great want in the island is money. Price 51 19 Advances of money arc not 

now made from this country, ib . 5120 If labour were freely introduced there is no 

reason to doubt that capital would also be introduced by new capitalists, ib. 5121—5123 
—Difficulty of raising capital in Jamaica, Dickon 6625. 

See algo Absenteeism , II. 1 . Advances . Cultivation of Sugar, I. Drainage. 

Labour. Machinery , II. 1. Mauritius , l'„ Slave-grown Sugar. 

Capitation lax. Insuperable objection of the natives of India to a capitation tax, Anstru - 
ther 16809-16813. 

Captured Negroes. See JZmancipados . Liberated Africans . Slave Trade . 

Carrington, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Proprietor in Barbados, 1 1 156— 1 1 161 

Condition of the labouring population of the island at the present time, as compared 

with antecedent periods; rates of wages, & c., 11 162-11164— — From the year 1842 a 
progressive state of improvement in ihe condition of the- people, in every respect, has 

gone on, 11164 This progressive state of improvement has arisen from the more 

general introduction of a salutary renting system than ever had been previously acted 
on or contemplated ; extent to which this system has been carried on ; detail of the 
nature of this system, and mode in which carried out ; great advantages arising from 
this system to all parties, 1 1164-1 121 2. 11234-11241. 11261-11263. 

A system of central factories could not very well be ennied out in Barbados, 11213— 

11216 The island of Barbados cannot compete with fim ign sugar-growing countries 

without protection, 11217 No part of the West Indies, and no part of the world with 

which witness is acquainted, can possibly compete in cheapness with slave cultivation, 

ib. Amount of protection witness considers necessary to enable Barbados to compete 

with slave-grown su'gar, 11218-11223. 11252-11256. 11265— 11275 Although the 

population of Barbados is very large, it is not sufficiently so to supply any of the 
neighbouring islands with emigrants to such an amount as would be any advantage to 

them, 11224—11233 The plough is iti very general use on those lands where it can 

be used* 1 1242— 1 1251. 

Cattle (Mauritius)* Cost of cattle and mules in the Mauritius; cost of keep of mules. 
Chapman 394 6 “ 395 °- 

Caymanas Estate (Jamaica). Profit and loss account of the Cay mauas Estate and Crawlc 
Pen fiom the year 1840 to 1847, both inclusive. Lord Howard de Walden 4469-4471 
4474 * 4475 - 

Central Factories The idea of central factories has been entertained in Jamaica, but they 
would not in general be practicable, Lord Howard de Walden 453$, 4539 The con- 

struction of central factories, as recommended bv Lord Grey, would not be found practi- 
cally to have any good effect, Colvilc 58G5-5868 Impracticability of instituting 

central factories in Jamaica for grinding^ the canes, Dickon 6550-6553. 6565 - 

Witness considers the plan which has been proposed of central factories impracticable. 

Pell 9180. 9*65-9210 No benefit would arise in Trinidad from jthe establishment of 

central factories lor the grinding of the sugar canes, Murryat 10404, 10405 Opinion 

that no benefit would arise from the establishment of cctiual factories in Barbados, Car- 
rington 11213. - • 

Ceylon . Between the years 1838 and 1844 witness’s firm purchased nearly 30,000 acr<?s oY 

laud in the island of Ceylon, Christian 14281- It was purchased at ari average of 

about 6 s. per acre, ib, The Government afterwards raised the up>»ei pri<*> of their 

lancls fropi 6 s. to a minimum of 1 L per acre, ib. 14281, 14282 This raised the value 

of land to the original purchasers, and witness’s firm Sold off* u greater porti\fl # of their 

• land ; they now hold only about 5,000 acres, and that merely as co-pro prieiors, ib. 14281— 

14285 Table showing the alterations which hav£ taken place in the tariffed imports 

and exports, and also table of exemptions, ib . 14365. • 

If nothing be done to save the efiffee planters of Ceylon, the result will be, that a very 
large portion of tRe expenditure of the island will fall upon the Government of this coun- 
try, Christian 14409-1441 1 Evideuce generally as to the salaries of the various Go- 

vernment officers; increase which has taken place in some of these salaries, ib. 14447- 
14464 -Particulars relative to the increase of the establishments, especially the judi- 
cial establishments, ib. 14412-14431 So far as Ceylon is a customer to India for rice, 

the ruin of Ceylon would recoil upon the continent of India, ib. 14436—14439 Evi- 

dence to show that the ruin of the coffee planter in Ceylon stands upon n very different 

0.32. D ground 
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Ceylon — co 11 1 i n u ed . 

ground from the ruin of the coffee planter in the West Indies, Christian 14440-14446 
Trade of Ceylon in cocoa-nuts and cocoa-nut oil, ib. 14529-14537. 

Supposing an increased protection not possible, or not to take place, the only remedies 
witness can suggest for the island of Ceylon would be a reduction of the expenditure, 
an improvement in the roads, a repeal of the taxes charged on rice, and of the salt 

monopoly, Christian 1461 1-14619 -It is not likely that Ceylon will export any consi- 

. derable quantity of sugar., ib. 14635—14641 The cultivation of sugar has not succeeded 

in the island nf Ceylon, A ns t rut her 16823-16833— ^—Account of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of Ceylon for the year ended 30 June 1847, -R ep. viii. App . 83. 

See also Coffee, I. 2. Coolies f I. Import Duties . Land Tax . Prices, 2. 

Revenue and Expenditure , J. 2. Roads . Sale of Lands . Salt Duty . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . Refutation of the statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the House of Commons on the strength of pamphlets published by Dr. Jelly and 
Mr. Scotland, that at the present moment free labour is cheaper than slave labour, 
Higgins, 9815. 993^947- 

See also j Beet-root Sugar. Distillers . Free Labour , 2. Wages . 

Chapman , Edward. (Analysis of liis Evidence.) — Senior partner in the firm of Chapman 

& Barclay, in Port Louis, in the Mauritius, 3442 Hhs been resident there from 1830 

to Christmas 1846; 344 3-— At the time witness left the colony he was a member of 

the Legislative Council, 3444 Is co-proprietor and director of seven estates, and 

agent for ten or twelve other estates, 3445 When witness left the Mauritius there 

was a production on the seven estates, of which he was co-proprietor, of 3,500 to 4,000 
tons annually, but his firm received upon consignment front various estates from 8,000 

to 10,000 tons annually in all, 3445, 3446 Witness ascribes the fall in the price of 

sugar, from January to December 1847, chiefly to the introduction of about 45,000 tons 
of foreign sugar into the market for consumption; this inundation has been of slave- 
grown sugar, 3447^3450. 

Under the system which at present prevails in the Mauritius the present prices will be 

ruinous to the colony, 3451 Detailed statement showing the present average cost of 

Mauntius sugar free on board ship in Port Louis, and price at which it can be delivered 

in this country, including freight, commission, and insurance, 3452-3472 Immense 

loss on the crop of 1647, consequent on the fall in price, 3470, 347 1 Extent to which 

the price of sugar has been depreciated by the competition of slave-grown sugar, owing 

to the Act of 1846; 3473-3476 It is witness’s opinion that, but for the passing of 

ihis Act, sugar could not have failed to have risen in price, 3476 There, was a very 

large demand * the deliveries have been very great, ib. Extent lo which the planters 

were assisted by the laws as to using sugar 111 breweries, ib. 

Slave-labour sugar has not fallen in price in the same degree as free-labour sugar, 3477, 

3473— Witness's estimate is, that the crop of 1847 would nave cleared 1 20,000/., instead 

o< a loss of 480,000/. being incurred, but for tlic Act of 1846; 3479, 3480 Having 

the full expectation of seeing a reimbursement, or at any rate a return for their capital, to 
find their hopes so completely blighted, is the greatest calamity that could possibly befall 

a commercial community, 3480 The whole question respecting the existence of the 

v Mauritius, and all our sugar-producing colonies, is that of labour, 3481 et seq. State- 

ment respecting the labour to which the colony of the Mauritius is restricted, 3481 
et seq. 

The cost of labour is from fifty per cent, to two-thirds of the whole charge upon an- 

estate, 3482 Statement delivered in, containing an exact calculation s*s to the cost of 

Indian labour, 34^3— 3485* Evidence in detail relative to the system of contracts, 

3486-3509 In 1839 t * le immigration was stopped, and the apprenticeship was cut 

off; rise in the rate of wages in consequence, 3510-3514 The cultivation, which had 

m previously been annually extending, was very much retarded, and the estates became 
very short, handed, 3515, 3516 In 1843 instructions again came out from the Go- 

vernment enabling the r . planters to import free labourers; the spirits of the planters 
revived; they invested new capital in the island, and again very much increased the 
cultivation and production, 351^-3521. 

Since 1843, which was the period of short contracts, the loss to the planter of the 
labour of the Indian is more than 50 per cent.; it has decreased fully 50 per cent, 
from An assumed independence, and from a total change of character, 3522-3529 
How far any attempts have been made by the island to have stringent vagrant laws 

enacted ; there are no vagrant laws such as exist fn this country, $ 53°-3533 -There 

is no cure for this spirit of idleness and desertion but a prolonged engagement of service, 
2234— < — The Mauritius is placed under great disadvantages by the bad relations now 
existing between it and Madagascar, 3535"354 2 ~^Mauriti u B depends entirely upon 
Madagascar for its supply of cattle, 3537 "“ 354 2 - * < 

Complaints of the taxes in the Mauritius; registration fee on the transfer of property ; 
complaints of the expenditure of the colony ; charge for the colonial allowance to troops; 

charge 
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charge for keeping up the garrisons of the island, especially Seychelles, 3543-3551 

Entire revenue of the island for 1847, including t{ix on immigration 3552, 3553 

The present machine of government is too cumbrous ami expensive by one-half, 3554, 

3555 Present expense of maintaining the police; inefficiency of thfs body; an 

efficient police might be kept up at half the present expense, 3556-3559 — T — fhe power 
of squatting is one of the principal causes of the labour being inefficient, 3560. 3563— 
3570-— - Stringent measures must be passed if the production of sugar is to be con- 
tinued, 3561* 3562. 

Total failure of the Government experiment in the Mauritius with respect to the free- 
labour system, 3561, 3562— The misgovern men t of successive administrations in the 
Colonial Office has proved the ruin of the Mauritius, 3561,3562*3571-3573.3587. 

3833, 3&34 As a positive rule, it is the practice of the planters to pay the wages of 

the labourers in cash, regularly ; the exceptions to this rule are rare, 3578-3583 

The most desirable thing would be to lengthen the period for which the contracts might 
be made, with a power of enforcing these contracts in a legitimate manner, 3584, 3585 

Further evidence, showing that the fall in the price of sugar is to be attributed to 

the inundation of slave-grown sugar consequent upon the Bill of 1846; 3586-3601. 

Impossibility of the Mauritius, under the present system of labour, competing with 
slave labour; increased cost of production resulting from the present system, 3586- 

3601 Evidence as» to the Bill of 1846 having been the immediate cause of the recent 

failure of the house s in the Mauritius, 3590, 3591. 3596 — — The most satisfactory time 
for the Mauiitius was the lime when they had the apprenticeship, combined will* the 

five years’ engagements, 3602-3604 The Government have it still in their power to 

make the Mauritius one of the most flourishing colonies, producing a very large 

quantity of sugar at a moderate cost, 3605, 3606 The planters and managers have 

done everything for themselves that could be done, 3606. 

Detail of the general management of witness’s estates ; of the cost of production in 
the Mauritius; and of the great evils arising from the inefficiency of the labour in the 

colony and the idle habits of the coolies, 3607-3645 Witness’s house has given 

tip the manufacture of men on account of the heavy excise duties, 3646—3648 

Quality of the sugars exported from the Mauritius, 3649-3654 Reasons why no 

attempts have been made to grow Guinea grass in the island, 3655-3659 It might 

be beneficial if the stipendiary magistrates made circuits of the different estates, so as to 
adjudicate each case upon the estate, provided they did it for purposes of good, 3660, 

3661 But when they formeily made weekly visitations, their decisions were so uniformly 

against the planters, that they spread disorder throughout the country, and this was what 

first upset the system of profitable production, 3661-3666 Plan suggested with respect. 

to stipendiary Aiagistrales, by which justice might be properly administered 3G67— 3675 

It is a perfect farce to suppose that any Britisii colony can thrive under such a 

system of free labour as the Mauritius has for some lime being living under, 3675. 

Further evidence as to the lates of wages and as to the present system as regards 

rations, which is very unsatisfactory, 3676-3684 Without a moderate protection the 

Muuritms under any circumstances could not compete with slave-grown sugar, 3685, 3686 

At the present lime they cotlld not do without a protection of 10 s. per cwt., which, 

if things went on prosperously for two or three years, might probably then be reduced, 

3687-3692 Course witness intends* pursuing if things remain as they are at tne 

present moment; opinion that the cultivation of the estates in the Mauritius must soon 

cease, 3693—3707 Further evidence as to the expenditure and taxation of the island ; 

wants of thfeisland ; large reduction which might be made in the expenditure, 3708-3719. 

Evidence as to the evils arising from the present system of ratidhs, 3720-3723 In 

the event of sugar not being produced in the Mauritius, nothing else could be produced, 
3724— —Further particulars as to the evils resulting from the present system of con* 

tracts with the labourers, 3725-3728 Condition of the negroes after the apprfintice- 

ship ceased, 3740-3744— —Further evidence as to the cost of production of &uga? 

in the Mauritius, 3745-3761 Amount of capital \vbich # has been invented in the 

Mauritius since 1843 ; extent to which the estates are mortgaged; rate of interest paid 
on the*;* mortgages, 3762-379 6. m V 

The principal cause of the difficulty under whi£h the Mauritius laboitvs, is the 

inefficiency of the laws regarding labour, 3797-3813 Way in which the planters of 

the Mauritius are oppressed by heavy taxution,* 3814-3816 Impossibility of the 

Mauritius competing with the Havannah ; free labour cannot compete with slave labour, 
3821-3830— The Act of 1848 found the planters in the Mauritius reduced to their 
last resources, arid effectually sealed their ruin, 3833, 3834-— Information with respect 
to the cost "of sugar in 1844, when the duty was reduced, 3835 Increase in the pro- 

duction of sugar in the island, notwithstanding all the restrictions as to labour under 
which the planters ^uffei? 3836-3841 Large outlay of the colony and private indivi- 

duals for the purposes of immigration, 3841-3846. 

Further evidence in fuvoar of a protective duty of 10 s. per cwt. for tlucc years, 3847 
et seq. How far such a system would be likely to tend to ovoi-pioduclion, and so 
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Chapman , Edwavd. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

reduce the price of sugar, that after all even such protection would be of no material 

advantage to the planter, 3847-3870. 3876-3886 What the colonies fear is not so 

much the existing state of things, as the prospective consequence of the present prices 

and the present state of the law, 3871-3875 Further evidence in detail, showing the 

impossibility of free labour competing with slave labour; witness does not wish to see 
slave labour restored, but wishes to see a sound system of contract service ; it is in the 
power of Government, without the sacrifice of any great principle, to arrest the evil and 
restore the Mauritius to prosperity ; it might be done hy imposing better vagrant laws 
and better regulations with respect to labour, 3887-3918. 

7 ' he re is no want of labour in the Mauritius, if it were only made efficient; there is 

abundance, 3919 Witness does not think there is any difference in the island with 

respect to the opinions which he has expressed, 3920 There has been some' difference 

of opinion between the island and the Colonial Office upon the subject; how far the 
Colonial Office or the Government have done anything for the island, 3921-3928— —It 
is very important for the labourers of the Mauritius that the cultivation of the sugar 

estates should continue, 3933 The population relying entirely on imported food for 

their subsistence, the support of them must fall on the Government if the sugar culti- 
vation be abandoned', 3933-3938 Cost of cattle and mules in the Mauritius; cost of 

keep of mules, 3946-3950. 

Reason why French wine is not permitted to be exported from France to the Mauri- 
tius in French bottoms, 3951, 3952 Evidence as to the extent of vagabondage in 

the island, 3953 if sugar cultivation were discontinued, there would be a strong 

tendency in the coolies to return to India; Government would be at the charge of 

taking them back, 3954, 3955 Evidence generally relative to the excise duties on 

spirits in the: Mauritius, 3956—3981. 

China. See Remittances for India . 

Chine a Canes. See Canes. 

Chinese Immigrants : 

■< 

K 

Java . — There are some Chinese manufacturers in the island, but they work only on 

their own account, St. Martin 11959. 11964, 11965 Particulars relative to the 

settlement, of the Chinese cultivators in Java, ib. 12110—12118. 

Mauritius . — Evidence as to the number of Chinese in the Mauritius, and as to the 
labour performed by them, and the mode in which performed, &c., Raymond 2187-2200 

Chinese labourers have been tried in the Mauritius with very indifferent results, 

-B/y/A 3417-3419. 

Straits Settlements . — Parts of some of the sugar estates in the province Wellesley 
(Straits of Malacca) are cultivated by the Chinese under a system of contracts; nature 
and terms of these contracts; contract rate of wages, Wray 415. 419-421.,. 599-604 
Extent of the cultivation belonging entirely to fcbe Chinese, ih. 417-419 Evi- 
dence showing that the Chinese employed in the Straits of Malacca are a hardworking 
race; comparison of their labour with that of* the coolies, and of the negro slaves and 

free negroes, ih. 509-522 They are very poor, and come to the Straits settlements 

on speculation, ih. 523-526 Number who annually emigrate to the SiraitB, ih. 527, 

528 Healthy condition of the Chinese in the Straits ; state of their morals ; they are 

a sober set of men;, parts of China from which they come, ib. 580-594 —In the Indian 

islands the cultivation and manufacture of sugar are mostly carried on either by or 
under the direction of the Chinese ; value of the Chinese as labourers, Crawfurd 13056— 
13 °*°- 

* West India Colonies . — There would be no difficulty in getting any number of Chinese 
to emigrate to the West India colonies ; probable cost per head of introducing them into 
those colonies ; Facilities for transporting them, Wray 527-547— /The regulations and 
restriction# of the Colonial Office present at this moment a complete bar to tl\e emigra- 
tion of. C iinamen to the West Indies, ih. 548-550 Any reasons which may exist 

against their importation into Cuba would not apply as regards Jamaica, ib . 595-598 

How fur the$e Chinese would *be likely to be equally tractable and willing to work 

in ihe West Indies as they are in the Straits, ib. 605-609. 

Authoiiiy was given by the Government to go to* China in 1843 to obtain Chinese 
from Singapore, but the restrictions were so great that nobody acted upon it, Marryat 
10252, 10253 Attempt made to introduce Chinese into British Guiana ; the regula- 

tions' of the Colonial Office amounted to a prohibition on importing them, Barkly 10914, 

10915 No beneficial result would follow the introdifciiorf of Chinese labourers into 

the West India colonics, Crawfurd 13086— 1 3089 —Witness concurs entirely with 
Mr. Wray's evidence as regards the Chinese labourers, ib. 13118—13120. 

See also African Immigrants , 1. Immigration , III. 3 . i. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Christian, Robert . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was largely interested in the island of 

Ceylon; resided there for about six years, 14277, 14278 Partner in the firm of 

A . & R. Crowe & Co. in' Colombo, and Alexander Crowe &, Co. in London, the corres- 
ponding firm, 14279, 14280 Between the years 1838 and 1844 witness's firm pur- 
chased nearly 30,000 acres of land in the island of Ceylon, 14281 It was purchased 

at an average of about 6 s. per acre, ib. The Government afterwards raised the upset 

price of their lands from 6s. to a minimum of 1 /.an acre, 14281, 14282 This raised 

the value of land to the original purchasers, and witness's firm sold off a greater portion 
of their land ; they now hold only about 5,000 acres, and that merely as co-proprietors, 
14281-14285. 

Circumstances which induced the firms with which witness is connected to embark in 

coffee cultivation in 1837 ; 14286 et seq. The piincipal inducements were the falling 

off of the production of coffee in the West India islands, and the large protecting duty 

which British plantation coffee then enjoyed, 14293-14308 The high price conse- 

- quent upon these circumstances was of course a strong inducement, and the continuance 
of the high protective duty was also calculated upon; prices of coffee at various periods 

from 1838 to 1844, ib . At the commencement of the cultivation every facility 

was given by the local government to the planters, 14308. 

Every possible encouragement was held out to purchase land from the government an<J 
to invest capital in cultivating coffee or other produce, 14308—— Promises of making 

roads and other improvements in the country were given to the planters, 14309 

Almost everybody in Ceylon purchased land at the time and began growing coffee, and 
among them governors, judges, and u number of the clergy ; ’the late archdeacon was 

one of the largest coffee growers in the island, ib. It would have been a profitable 

speculation if prices had remained what they were from 1838 to 1844 ; 14310, 14311. 

Increase in the production of coffee in the island of Ceylon ; the consumption of this 

coffee in England is not equal to the production, 14312-14318 Statement relative to 

the produce and the expenditure on a coffee estate favourably situated in Ceylon, 14319— 

14333. 14341-14343 The disastrous fall in the price of coffee has caused the failure 

of a great many Ceylon firms, and also of East India houses connected with Ceylon; 
names of some of these houses, 14334-14338. 

Up try 1845, as the cultivation of Ceylon progressed, the export of British manufac- 
tures to ( Yy !<»ti increased ; since that time they have fallen off, 14339, *4340- 14343- 

14:145 Increase in the expenditure of the island since 1841 ; up to 1845 the revenue 

was also increasing, but since then it has been falling off, 14346-14358 The revdhue 

is raised in a great degree from a land-tax upon the rice land and upon imported rice, 

and also upon salt fish, 14359—14364 Table showing the alterations which have taken 

place in the tariff on imports and exports, and also lable of exemptions, 14365 The 

import duties on various articles have? been raised slightly, and on some they have been 

raised 25 per cent.^ 14365 Proposition which has been made to increase the land-tax, 

14366-14372. 

There is no particular want of labour in the island of Ceylon, 14373 Evidence 

generally as to the employment of coolies in the island, the labour performed by* them, 

and the rate of wages paid them, 14373-14393 One item of duty in Ceylon is the tax 

on salt, in ,the form of a government monopoly ; this is an oppressive tax on the people, 

14394, 14395 One of the greaj expenses of the planter is the cost of transit of the 

coffee, 14396-14398 As regards the quality of the coffee a great deal depends upon 

the situation of the estate os regards elevation, 14399-14403. Unless the price of* 

coffee very much improve, a large portion of the plantations in the island will go out 

of cultivation, 14404 The only remedy ifrould be again increasing the differential 

duty, 14405-1^408 If nothing is done to save the coffee planters of Ceylon, the 

result will be, that a very large portion of the expenditure of the island will fall upon 
the Government of this country, 14409-14411. 

Evidence generally as to the salaries of the various Government officers; increase 

which has taken place in some of these salaries, 14447-14464 Particulars relative to 

the increase of the establishments, especially the judicial establishments, 14412-14431 • 

— The revenue from the pearl fisheries lfas entirely ceased, 14432, 14433 There 

is very little revenue fiom the cinnamon lands, 14434, 14435-* — So far as Ccvlon is a 
customer ty India for rice, the ruin of Ceylon would recoil upon the continent* of India, 

14436-14439 Evidence to show that the ruin of th& coffee planter in Ceyftm stands 

•upon a very different ground from the ruin of the coffee planter in the West Indies, 
14440-14446. • 

There has been a gradual increase in the consumption of coffee in this country of 
late years, 14465— 14473— Further evidence as 10 an increase of the differential duty 
being ihe only remedy which can be applied to the present state of things, 14474—14490. 
14492-1 4508/ 14511 Until lately u great idea I of money has been made by the pro- 
duction ol coffee in Ceylon, 14509, 14510 After the present depression has passed 

away, there is every reason to •believe the price of coffee will advance, 14512 At 

present it does not pity the cultivators, 14513 There is no chance of the price rising 

to such an extent as to induce parlies to increase the cultivation, or even to keep it up, 
M6M- 
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Christian , liopert. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. % 

The coffee growers of Ceylon fear a competition with foreign countries very much, 

14515-145*9. 14521-14528 Trade of Ceylon in cocoa-nuts and cocoa-nut oil, 14529- 

*4537 Since 1835, the Government have lost three great sources of revenue; they 

have lost the pearls, the cinnamon gardens, and they have lost their revenue from the 

sale waste lands f 14538, 14539 Import, consumption, and export of coffee in 

England, in 1847; 1 454°~ 1 4547 Opinion that an increase of protection would not 

lead to an over-prod uction of coffee in Ceylon, 14548-14550. 14572—14586 Effect 

of the various cnanges which have taken place in the coffee duties since 1823; 14551- 

14571 - . 

Some part of the difficulties in Ceylon arise from the expense of transit, and from the 
great cost of labour consequent upon the high price of rice, 14587, 14588. 14594-14610 

— Witness has no great hope that, in the present state of public opiftion, a higher 

protection than 50 per cent, will be given upon coffee, 14589-14593 Supposing an 

increased protection not possible, or not to take place, the only remedies witness can 
suggest for the island of Ceylon would be, a reduction of the expenditure, an improve- 
ment in the roads, a repeal of the taxes charged upon rice, and of the salt monopoly, 
14611-14619— —The cultivation of coffee was stimulated by the protection given in 
1842, which protection was withdrawn before the planters had an opportunity of deriving 
any benefit from it, 14620-14632. 

It is not likely that Ceylon will export any considerable quantity of sugar, 14635- 

14641 Evidence generally as to the labour in Ceylon, and the cost thereof, 14642- 

14661 Cost of production of -coffee in Ceylon exclusive of the charges of transit; 

price of this coffee in England, J4662-146G5. 14678-14705 Witness's sole reason 

for seeking the maintenance of the present protection is to give an increase d price to 

the production of coffee, 14666-14673 A considerable portion of the taxation raised 

in Ceylon falls on the production of coffee, 14674-14677. 

Further evidence with respect to the tax on rice, 14706-14714. 14734-I4747 

The taxes in Ceylon are raised under the sanction of the Legislative Council of the 
island, and allowed by the Colonial Office here ; constitution of the Legislative Council, 
14715-14721 There is no forced labour in the island now, but it is proposed to rein- 
troduce something very like it, 14722-14733 The present high price of provisions 

consequent upon the tax. on rice and other articles, and the cost of transit of them, 

cause wages to he high, 14734—14761 Particulars relative to a charge which has 

been made in Ceylon for erecting \erandahs, mid which has been made a grievance of 

recently, 14762. 14766-14773 If the duties on the import of articles of food were 

removed, the relief to the planters would be very great, 14763, 14764 The import 

duties on coffee here are too high, 14765. 

» 

Christopher , St. Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates and dues, public and 
parochial, including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and 
various church establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846; Rep. viih 
App. 50. 

Civilization. We have attempted to carry out, with regard to the population* of the West 
Indies, regulations which really apply to u very rfltuch more civilized state of society 
than the West Indies possess. Miles 13692-13695. 

Classification Duties. Opinion of the Committee that from the evidence taken by them 
it appears clear that the present mode 6f levying the duties on sugar imposes a great 
practical disadvantage on many of the producers in the British colonies. Rep. viii. p. 4 

The classification of duties operates as an impediment to the improvement of the 

manufacture of 'sugar, and is operating to the absolute ruin of witness’s house, Hardman 

748-753. 817 So long as a classification duty exists, the only alteration which could 

be made in taking those duties would be, by classing the sugars as clayed aud un- 
clayed, or muscovado, Dowding 2919-2922. 2935-2938. 2983-2989 The importers 

' generally do not object to the plan now pursued ; it is satisfactory so far as a classifica- 
tion of duties can giv# satisfaction, ib . 2935-2938 No very great inconvenience is 

experienced from the operation of these classification duties ; the delay is the chief 

compl/'int, ib. 2961— 2974. 3014-3016 The delays arise from the att£tapt made to 

charge the higher duty, and the objection of the importers to pay it, ib. 2961-2974. , 
Information al respects the classification of sugar, especially with regard to Havannah 
sugai v paying the saqie duties as compared with British plantation sugar, Scott 5291- 

5303 Similar classifications existed in the United States, but they have been lately 

abandoned ; they now charge a duty of 30 per cent, upon the valr.e, ib. 5304 In the 

French duties tnere is a distinction zxtade, ib. The standard for the classification 

of the sugar duties is taken too high ; suggestion as to the mode in 'which an improve- 
ment might be made, ib. 5409-5422— —No iticopvenience arises from the present 

Glassification duties, Greene 6312—6318- Harsh operation of the classification duties 

against the planters, Dummett 7532-7545— Opinion that Mr. Crosley’s test now 
adopted as regards the classification duties is equitable, Cruikshank 10705-10711. 

Evidence 
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Classification Duties — continued. 

Evidence showing that the classification duties are very imperfectly adjusted, and 
that such. adjustment operates practically in taking away the protection which it was 
intended to afford to ihe sugar of the British colonies, Woodhouse 12184-12237. 

12259-12262 The only remedy which witness can suggest for this is, by lowering 

the standard of quality which is called equal to white clayed or foreign sugar, ib. 
12210-12219. 12238-12242— There has never been any classification duty one coffee, 

nor is there any reason why there should be, ib . 12263-12271. 12277-12279 The 

classification of duties, as weighing upon the great question of protection, is not 
a point worthy of much consideration, Borthwick 13004. 

Evidence in detail, showing the result of witness’s experiments in regard to the 

pneumatic process of testing sugar, Crosley 16016—16023 This test could be easily 

ehtabliahed in the different custom-house offices in the kingdom; the apparatus might 
be erected and worked at a moderate cost, ib. 16024-16028 The different custom- 

house officers, after they had tried the operation for some little time, would easily arrive 
at an accurate calculation of the exact quantity of saccharine mutter contained, ib . 

16029, 16030 The operation would not take any givut length of time, ib . 16031— 

l 6o33 Table which witness has prepared with regard to the amount of duty which 

should be charged on the different products, ib. 16034-16043. 16050-16052 The 

revenue would be benefited by the duties proposed to be charged under this table, ib . 

16044.16051,16052.16113—16116 Under the duties as charged at present, the 

revenue loses considerably, to the disadvantage of the colonial producer, ib . 16045- 
16047. 

Period it would take to get the apparatus proposed by witness into operation in ihc 

different ports, Crosley 16053-16055 How far this plan would be liable to be open 

to fraud, ib. 16056-16067 It would not be practicable to make anything like an 

accurate test as regards cane-juice and concrete by this process, ib. 16068-16074 

Witness delivers in papers relative to his proposed plan, arid on other subjects con-* 
nected with the cultivation and manufacture of sugar ; reference to the heads of 
these various papers, ib. 16075, 16076— —Further explanation relative to the table 
prepared by witness with regard to the amount of duty which should be charged on 

the different products, ib. 16083-16091 The result of the imposition of "such a 

scale of duties as witness proposes, would be to induce the producer of sugar to 
make a finer quality, ib. 16095— 1C09 7. * m 

The plan proposed by witness would not introduce the element of uncertainty with 
regard to the importer as to the amount of duty which he would have to pay upon his 

sugar on its arriving in this couutry, but quite the reverse, Crosley 16098-16112 

Upon the differential value of the sugar, the average samples of Cuban and Brazilian, 
one paying very Ijttlc more duty, or not so much, at 20 s. as other sugars pay at 14s., 

ib. 16117—16124 Report of Henry Crosley as to the result of testing sugars of 

various descriptions, for the purpose of ascertaining their intrinsic qualities, or the 
quantity of pure saccharine matter thereof, and charging proportionate duties jthereon 

when imported for home consumption. Rep. vii. App. 391 Extracts from Henry 

Crosley’s pamphlet, published July 1830, and presented to the Right honourable the 

Lords of'the Treasury, ib. 394 Statement of results of H. Crosley’s testing, with 

pneumatic apparatus, various qualities of sugar, ib. 398 Tabic of differential duties 

proposed to be charged ori sugar of various growths and qualities according to state-* 

ment of tests made by Henry Crosley, id. 399 The said duties not comprising any 

additional or protective duty upon foreign sugars of slave production, ib. 

Further papers furnished by Mr. Crosley, Rep. viii. App. 20 Schedule of Acts 

of PailiamenT regulating the duties upon the importation of sugar and drawbacks of 

bounty upon the exportation of refined sugar, ib. Scale showing the operation of 

ad valorem duties on sugar, ib. 58. 69. 

See also 4 Id-valorem Duties . Differential Duties. Duties . Protective Duty. 

Rejining Sugar. 9 . 

• 

Clayed Sugars. Quantity of sugar imported in 1847 from the East Indies, the West 
lndfes, ayd the Mauritius, which paid the rate of duty of white clayed. Doweling 3012 

The # greater part of the ilavannah sugars are clgjted; it is the want of octfi£inuous 

• labour that prevents the West Indies from claying their sugars and putting them on an 

equality with the Havanuah sugars, Greene 6165-6168. 6185,6186-; Detail of the 

results of experiments made by witness, showing that it takes 1 £ cwt. of Brittglk planta- 
tion sugar to equal x cwt. of Brazil or Cuba sugar clayed, Crosley 7689— 7706— It 
must depend upon*the prices here whether the clayed sugars from Brazil could compete 

with sugars •from Demerara, ib. 7762-7766 -There is no doubt that planters have 

been injured by the restrictions against claying sugars, Higgins 9967 Probable 

advantage of an alteration in the discriminating duties, so as to levy a higher duty on 
the clayed sugars frotn Cuba, Darkly 10877. 10881-10886. 

See also Ad-valorem Duties . Classification Duties. 
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Clergy (Jamaica). A good deal might have been done in former times for the negro popu- 
lation had an efficient clergy been established in the island ; the clergy of the Church of 
England established of late years in the island are acquiring daily more influence over the 

negroes. Lord Howard de Walden 4502 There are other church or religious influences 

which have a contrary tendency, ib . The influence of the Wesleyans has been good, 

but that of the Baptists has been exceedingly mischievous in encouraging insubordina- 
tion in the island, 26. 4502-4504 The payments in the island for the maintenance of 

the Church are very considerable, ib. 4505. 

Cliffe , Senor Lose Stephen , m.d. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Born in the United States, is 
now a Brazilian citizen ; was a staff surgeon in the Brazilian navy, 1404-1406— Holds 

extensive mines in Brazil, 1407 Cultivates the sugar-cane, hut merely for domestic 

purposes, 1408, 1409 Witness employs rather than more' than 100 staves; and has 

seen a great deal of the slave trade, 1410-1412 Estimate of the number of slaves that 

have been imported into Brazil in 1847; 1413, 1414- 1438, 1439— —A great number die 
after landing and before sale, from the extreme ill-treatment, and from the putrid gases 
in the holds of the small vessels, arising from the close manner in which they are packed, 

1415- Some of them drink a great deal of water if they can get it, and they mostly 

die in three or four hours, ib. Largest mortality witness has ever known occur, 

‘ 1416-1418, 0 

The greatest evil to which the slaves are subject is the scarcity of water in the present 

run of slavers, 1418—1421 The stint of water arises from the activity of the British 

cruisers, who would seiz£ any vessel if she were loaded with a certain number of water 

casks, 1422, 1423 Description of tin* mode in which the slaves are pucked in the 

holds of the slave vessels; filthy state in which they are kept; height between the 

decks, 1424-1429. 1435-1437. 1457-1459 Average voyage from the coast of Africa 

to Brazil, 1430, 1431. 

The effect of the want of water is too horrible to describe; no person can have an idea 

of it without feeling it, 1431 There is nothing in the Tropics that can he cultivated 

by free labour; they can neither mine nor do anything else with free labour, 1433— 

Those who import slaves prefer importing hoys and girls, as they pack closer, 1434 

The slavers are very subject, on leaving the coast of Africa, to be caught in a calm ; it is 

then the suffering of the negro commences, 1440, 1441 Witness has known one 

slaver land 1,750 slaves; this vessel has already made three voyages, and was ready to 
htttrt again last year when witness left Brazil ; she is a very fine craft, 1442-1444. 

There is no doubt that the “ Antelope” steamer built at Liverpool, and sent over to 

Rio as a packet ship, will be sold for the slave tiade, 3445-1451 Proportion of slaves 

that would be landed in a condition to stand upright, alter a quick and fortunate voyage, 

previous to 1830; 1452-1453 Before 1830 the proportion of loss was smaller than at 

present, except in cases where smallpox got on board, 1454 Wretched condition 

in which the slaves are landed at the present time, 1455-1459 So far as they have 

the means, the Brazilians universally engage in slave speculations, 1460, 1461 History 

of tlfe progress of the slave trade since 1830; 34G2 et see/. Evidence as to the 

increase and decrease in the trade at different times; price of slaves at various periods; 
age at which the slaves are purchased. Sec. 1462-1475. 1480-1492. 1607-161,0. 

On account of the British cruisers off the coast 6f Brazil the slave trade was at the 

lowest pitch in 1844; 1474, 1475. 1560-15 66 It was then discovered that the 

British cruisers weie not so effectual as the dealers supposed them to be, and they 

were ulso taken off the coast of Biazil, apd sent to Sierra Leone, 1475. 1560-1566 

The slave trade, after this, was carried on much more extensively, 1476. 1560-1566 

Great difficulties in ilie way of carrying out the blockade of the coast *vf Brazil, 1477- 
1479. 15C2. • 

Witness is at present engaged in mines, 1493 Whether the working in mines is more 

severe than the working in sugar plantations depends on the owner; 1494. >532-1534 
— * — Slavery is not so severe in Brazil as it was in the West Indies, 1495 Parti- 

culars as to the hours of labour in ilie Brazils ; work performed by the slaves in the gold 
mines, and in searching fur diamonds; mode in which performed, 1495—1506. 1532— 
1534 — — Evidence shoS/ving that, generally speaking, the slaves are well treated ; jjt is to 
the intej^st of the owners to treat them well ; general good behaviour andihappy eon- 

ditioH«/ff the slaves, 1495, 1 6^7-1510 Those from the immediate neighbourhood 

of Sierra Leone have given the English government a great deal of trouble, 1510. 

ltow, far slaves are procured from the K100 coast, 1511-1514 Cruelty would be 

lessened by the British Government legalizing the slave trade, 1515 A trade in gold 

mines, and other advantages, might be got by legalizing the slave trade, and then 
sending the slaves back, after they have been eight or ten years in the JBrazils, before 
they have forgotten their African habits, 4, ib . They would then form valuable com- 
munities, ib- Great extent to which sugar plantations have risen in Brazil since the 

British Government has ciushed the West India islands, 1516-1519. 1527-1592. 

Great increase in the slave trade in the last few years; how far this may be attributed 

to the increase of sugar cultivation, 1520-1523 The change* in the duties has 

increased 
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Cliffe, Senor e/ose Stephen, m.d. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

increased the cultivation of sugar in Brazil, 15*24—1526 Penal laws exist in the 

Brazils against the slave trade, 1528 Further evidence as to the price of slaves; dif- 
ficulty of stating the actual price at the present time, 1529-1531 The mortality 

among the slaves in the Brazils was formerly not so great as in the West Indies, 1537, 

1538 They do not now come in so healthy a condition, owing to the British cruisers 

being on the coast way in which this arises, ib. -There is no trade so "profitable 

tinder the sun at the present time as the African slave trade, 1539 Reasons why, 

if the trade were thrown open, and our cruisers withdrawn, it would not be so profitable, 
1540-71 550 . 

Evidence as to*the employment of slaves by English companies ; there is one company 
that buys them; they have not bought them since the passing of the 2 & 3 Viet. 1551- 

l 559 Tl^e fall in the price of slaves has led to an extended sugar cultivation, 1567 

The Brazilian government wink at the slave trade altogether; public opinion there 

is favourable to it; it is not thought dishonourable to be connected with it, 1568—1574 
—Further evidence to show that more humanity was observed in the slavers previous 
to the endeavours of the British Government to blockade the coast of Brazil than 

is now shown, 1575-1578. 1593, 1594 Steamers have been engaged in the trade off 

and on for some yeurs, 1579. • * 

The increased demand for sugar has increased the demand for slaves, 1580-1583 

- Witness does not consider there w ould be any advantage in sending the men from the Kroo 
coast to the West Indies : he would not like to have anything to do with them, 1584— 

1591 Foimerly the value of the slaves depended on the part of the coast from which 

they came; this is not the case nowr, 1595-1598 Proportion of female slaves to men in 

the sugar plantations in the Brazils, 1599-1603 No system of cruising, either on the 

west coast of Africa, or on the coast of Biazil, will put down the slave trade, 1606. 

Climate . See Cuba, 2. Demerara . European Immigrants. Soil. 

Cocoa (Trinidad). Average import of cocoa into Great Britain from Trinidad, showing 
an enormous increase between 1831-33 and 1844—46, owing 10 the immigration. Mar- 
ryatt , 10324. 10326, 10327. 

Codrington , Sir William , Bart. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Proprietor in Antigua ; came 

into possession in 1843; succeeded his father, 8392-8394 Former income derived 

from this estate; many years 30,000/. and 35,000/. a year was received, hut this was more 

than an average, 8395 Witness’s father has received as much as 20,000/. a year siftce 

emanc ipation; there was no apprenticeship, the people were emancipated, 8396— 8399 

Statement of the average crops of 1844,1845, and 1846 on the Betty’s Hope estate, 
island of Antigua, showing a net average loss of 2,569/. 7 s. 3 d. ; statement showing the 

Joss or gain in each year; estimated return of the crop of 1847; 8400-8427 The 

wages in Antigua a*e at present reduced to 6 d. a day, but it is very doubtlul whether 
this will last; they were reduced in consequence of a bad season, and it is most pro- 
bable when crop-time arrives they will be raised again, 8428, 8429. 8474—8476. 

The labourers on sugar plantations in the West Indies are piacticaily the masters of 

the planters, 8430-8437. 8513-8516 In 1843 witness cut down the salaries and 

perquisites of the persons on his estate, but does not consider that he can carry out any 

further economy upon it, 8438-844^ 8507-8510 Reasons why witness diffeis from 

the opinion expressed by Mr. Tollemache that by economy of labour the cost of cultiva- 
tion might be reduced 25. a cwt., 8441-8^47 — Witness has introduced machinery 

turd agiicultural implements to a great extent on his estate, and by this means has ic- 
duccd labour in a great measure, 8445, 8446. • 

It is only the splendid crop of 1847 which has enabled the planters to work for anything 

like a return at fhe present low prices, 8448—8450. 8473 If prices remain as they are 

witness lears he must abandon his Antigua estate, or at any rate he will not invest any 
further capital upon it, which he was about to do if he had not been stopped by the Bill of 

1846; 8451,8452 No immigration of labour would enable the planters of Antigua, 

without protection, to compete with slave-grown sugar, 8453—8457. # 

An attempt has been made in Antigua to diminish labour by job or piece-work, but 

the result was very unsatisfactory, 8462 Tire work was done in so slovenly a manner 

that it caused frequent quariels between the manager and the negro, ib.— *— They 
were constasflly obliged to go before the magistrate, who usually sides with the labourers ; 

objections generally 10 stipendiary magistrates, 8462-8472 Particulars relative to 

the importation of Portuguese into Antigua by wilnes%; wages paid them, 8477-8483 
— — There is a contract law in Antigua, but it is not in opeiation, 8484-8487. • 

There are naturally times of the year when more labourers are lequired then"at other 
times, but at reduce^ wages more wohld be employed throughout the year, 8488-8497 

In this casj? no great evil would ariBe if the number of labourers were fully equal 

to the demand at the particular penod of the y*ear in which they are required, 8495 — — 
If the price of labour couid be kept at the present rate, witness might be able 10 con- 
tinue the cultivation otjiis estate, *but whether at a profit is doubtful, 8498-8502 The 

losses on the estate in 1844 and 1845 weie ' eiy much owing to the earthquake in 
8503-8506. 8519-8525— — It would not be woith while to import labourei* unices a 
continued protection could be obtained, 851 1-8512. 
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Coffee ' 

I. Cultivation of Coffee ■ 

1. Brazil. 

2. Ceylon. 

3 . Cuba. 

I * 

4 . Venezuela. 

5. British West India Colonies : 

i. Generally. 

ii. Demerara. 

iii. Jamaica. 

* 

II. Consumption of Coffee . 

III. Duty on Coffee . 

* 1. Cultivation of Coffee : 

1 . Brazil : 

When witness visited Brazil in 1839 he found that such coffee as he wanted could not 
be bought; it was not prepared in the right manner; out of a crop of 80,000 tons he 
could not get more than twenty tons fit for England, Furrer 14119 Witness, consi- 

dering the prices would remain high for some years, persuaded several planters to adopt 

the West India mode of preparation, ib . 14120 The result was successful, and in 

1845 the import into England had amounted to 4,000 tons, ib . 14121 Coffee is by 

far the most material aiticlc of production in the Brazils; the larger amount of slave 
labour is engaged in coffee production, ib . 14122— 14126— The coffee planters, as a 

body, arc not satisfied with our legislation in reference to coffee, ib . 14127, 14128 

They complain that though such an immense amount of British manufactures is taken by 
Brazil from England, we take in return so small a quantity of their produce, ib . 14129- 

14132. 14141, 14I42 Evidence showing that the production of coffee in Brazil does 

not, on an average, yield a profit to its producers, ib. 14199-14212 Comparative ship- 

ments of coffee from Rio r de Janeiro, with its destinations, during the years 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, -R«P- App. 9. 

2. Ceylon 

Circumstances which induced the firms with which witness is connected to embark in 

coffee cultivation in 1837, Christian 14286 et seg . The principal inducements were 

the falling off of the production of coffee in the West India island's, and the large pro- 
tective duty which British plantation coffee then enjoyed, ib. 14293-14308- The 

high price consequent upon these circumstances was of course a strong inducement, 
and The continuance of the high protective duty was also calculated upon; prices of 
coffee at various periods from 1838 to 1844, £6.—— At the commencement of the culti- 
vation every facility was given by the local government to the planters, ify. 14308 

Every possible encouragement was held out 10 purchase land from the government, and 

to invest capital in cultivating coffee or other produce, ib. Almost everybody in 

Ceylon purchased land at the lime, and began growing. coffee, and among them gover 
nors, judges, and a number of the clergy ; the late archdeacon was one of the largest 

coffee growers in the island, ib . 14309 It would have been a profitable speculation if 

prices had remained what they were from 1838 to 1844, ib . 14310, 14311. 

Increase in die production of coffee in Ceylon ; the consumption of this coffee in 
England is not equal to the production, Christian 14312-14318— —As regards the 
quality of the coffee, a great deal depends upon the situation oi the estate, as regards 
cfievation, ib. 14399-14403— —Until lately a great deal of money has been made by the 
■production of coffee in Ceylon, ib. 14509, 14510 The growers of Ce ylon fear a com- 
petition with foreign countries very much, ib . 14515-14519. 14521-14528. A 

1 f 3 . Cuba : * 

Coffee planting has been carried on to some extent in the island of Cuba; it is now 

declining, 15403-15410 The planter felt that he could not successfully 

compete with*tbe other cqffee-producing countries of the world, and has now applied his 

labourTo the cultivation of sugar, ib. 15404—15410. 1557 ®~ , 558 °- 

* 

4 . Venezuela : 

llie cultivation of coffee has pone on gradually increasing in Venezuela since 1839; 

■ exports in various years, Syers 14788-14794 The coffee is general!}' a very superior 

coffee ; taking it on the average, it is superior to any coffee in ■ihe world, ib. 14801 — — 
^Coffee constitutes the larger portion of the exports from, Venezuela ; the sugar is 
insignificant in amount, ib. 14803-14836. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Coffee — continued. 

I. Cultivation of Coffee — continued. 

5. British West India Colonies : 

i. Generally : 

The cultivation of coffee is nearly driven out of the West Indies, Higgins 9925—9927 
- T here is no reason why a certain quantity of coffee might not be produced in the 

West India islands at all times, Crawfurd 13108-13110 The only way in which the 

falling off in the cultivation of coffee of late years can be accounted for is, that the pro- 
tecting duty on sugar was higher than that upon coffee, ib. 13111—13115. 

ii. Demerara: 

Circumstances under which witness became joint proprietor of a small coffee estate at 
Demerara, "which is now being abandoned; it has been a losing concern since witness 

has had it, since 1842, Loxdale 9430—9434 Up to 1837 it was profitable, ib. 9435 

The circumstances which have interfered to make it a losing concern since that 

period, have been, an alteration of the duties, foreign coffee coming by the Cape, and 

the increased expense of labour since 1838, ib. 9436-9445 Statement of the produce 

on the estate above alluded to in various years, ib. 9483-9489—— How far improvements 
have been carried out on the estate, ib . 9490-9495 — - The wholfi of the cotton culti- 
vation in Demerara is entirely extinct, and the export of coffee has fallen off from 
4,500,000 lbs* to 100,000 lbs., 16.9699. 

iii. Jamaica : 

Produce of coffee in Jamaica at various periods, Geddes 8988-8994— Depressed 
state of the colony of Jamaica as regards the cultivation of coffin as well as that of 

sugar, Borthwick 12866-12906 The increased production of coffee in Ceylon is, no 

doubt, one of the main causes of the depression of the West India coffee estates, ib. 
>2959-12963. 

II. Consumption of Coffee : 

There has been a gradual increase in the consumption of coffee in this country of late 

years, Christian 14465-14473 Import, consumption, and export of coffee in England 

in 1847, ib. 14540-14547. 

III. Duty on Coffee : * 

The cultivation of coffee in Ceylon was stimulated by the protection given in 184?, 

which protection was withdrawn before the planters had an opportunity of deriving any 
benefit from it, Christian 14620—14632. 

See also Abandqnment of Estates, 1 . II. 2. iii. Ceylon. Classification Duties. Cost 
of Production, I. Duties, I. 'Prices, I. • Venezuela. 

Colonial Distillers. See Rectifying Spirits. Rum. 

• 

Colonial Office . The misgovernment of successive administrations in the Colonial Office 

has proved the ruin of the Mauritius, Chapman 3561, 3502 However much the 

Colonial Office may have led parties connected with the Mauritius to believe that some- 
thing would be done for them, the results have not been satisfactory, Guthrie 4216— 
4222. 

See also African Immigrants , 5. Anti-Slavery Society. Apprenticeship . Chitfesc 

Immigrants . Coolies, II. 4. Crown Lands? Immigration , III. Mauritius , 4. 

Revenue q/id Expenditure, 1 . 3. Sale of Lands . Squatting . 

Colonial Produce (British Guiana). Copy of despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, 
dated 14 February 1848, enclosing a petition for exemption of colonial free-labour pro- 
duce from duty. Rep. vii. App. 256. 

Colonial Spirits* See Distillers, 3, 4. Rum. • • 

Colvile , Andrew . (Analysts of his Evidence.) — West India proprietor; possesses two estates 
in Jitmaica and one in Detneraia; has been engaged as a merchant connected with the 

West Indies, chiefly with Jamaica, a great many years£5747, 6748 Is genegqjly well 

• acquainted with the condition of Jamaica, 5749 Statement of the exports of sugar 

from Jamaica at various periods since 1831, showing»a large falling off in such exports 

between that period and 1841 ; 5750-5757 Large falling off in tfie crogff in 1838, 

the period of the expiration of thf apprenticeship; the negroes refused to plant the 
canes, 5751-5757-^— Things began to mend in 1842, and continued to improve, witli 
variations acoording to the season, up to 184P ; 5758-5767. 

Calculation, as regards witness’s own estates, showing the probable results of the cul- 
tivation if the present prices of .sugar and rum should prevail, 5768, 5769 In conse- 

? (lienee of the fall in fhe price of West India sugar, the West Indies themselves have 
alien into such discredit that the greatest difficult3 r has been found in ruising money 

to pay the wages and carry on the business of the estates, 6770-5773 If prices con- 
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Colvile f Andrew . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 
tinue as they are, all but the best estates in Jamaica must 'go out of cultivation imme- 
diately, 5774 If this be the case the revenue of the island must fail, as the remaining 

estates would not be able to pay sufficient taxes to carry on the government, 5775 

And public credit would fall as low as private credit now is ; public credit at present is 

very low, 5776 Instances in which Government has advertised for loans aud has 

not been able to get any bids, 5777-5781. 

The colonies will have to full back on the mother country to support their public 
institutions, if things remain in their present position, 5782. 5783— — Statement of the 
annual colonial expenditure of the island of Jamaica from 1843 10 1846, both inclusive, 

£784, 5785 How far any relief might be afforded to the island by reducing this 

expenditure, 5786 et seq. How far a reduction of the salaries of the public officers 

beginning with the governor, might lead eventually to a possibility of reducing the wages 
of the labourers, 5787— 5803— The only remedial measure is to abandon the Act of 
1846 and to fall back upon the Act of 1845; 5804-5848 — ? — That is the Act admitting 
free-labour sugar at a distinctive duty, 5805. 

Other measures which would tend to the improvement of the condition of the West 

f Indies, 5806 et spq. -One means would be by directing the whole of the captured 

Africans to be lauded in the West Indies, to be indented for three or five years with per- 
sons who have made proper arrangements for iheir accommodation and location, 5806- 

5814 Some proper arrangement might be made to prevent any risk of slave dealing* 

or any approach to it, in the procurement of those labourers, 5815—5820 Another 

remedial measure that witness would propose would be that the duties upon colonial 
jrum and home-made spirits should be equalized, there being at present a distinction of 
9 d. per gallon, 5821-5834. 

Another measure ihat witness would suggest would be that sugar and molasses should 
be admitted into distilleries without payment of customs duty, 5835 He would pro- 

pose also that sugar and molasses and syrup should be permitted to be refined in bond 
lur home consumption, subject to the same duty when taken out. of bond as the products 

would if they had been imported from the West Indies, ib. Loans should be 

guaianteed to the colonies for the drainage or improvement of lands, on the same prin- 
ciple us was done to the landed interest of this country ; extent to which such loan 
might possibly be required, 5835-5847. 

* Doubts as to whether a 105. protection for seven years to come against slave sugar 
would produce the desired effect of efficiently maintaining the cultivation of our own 

sugar colonies, 6848-5851 Object and application of the loans which the Home 

Government has already advanced to the islands of Guiana and Trinidad, 5852-58(11 

The liberated Africans spoken of by witness should be conveyed to the West Indies 

at the expense of the mother country ; average expense per head f, of conveying them, 

5862-5864 The construction of central factories as recommended by Lord Grey 

would not be found practically to work any good effect, 5865—5808 Reasons for 

forming the opinion that slave labour would be cheaper than free labour under almost 
any ciicumstances, 5S69, 5870. 

Neither under a system of freedom nor under a system of slavery could* our colonies 

compete with Cuba, 5871-5889. 5917-5921 A large number of negroes might be 

obtained irom the coast of Africa without a revival of the slave trade, 5890—5896 

—Witness’s expectation is that a very lafrge number of these immigrants would find 
^themselves much better off in the West Indies than they are in Africa arid would remain 
there, 5897— 5901— The duties on the importation of food into the colonies do not* 
operate at all in the way of oppression to the consumer, 5902-5916. - 

If the Act of 1846 is maintained there is no hope of the colonies being able to continue 
their cultivation, 5922— 5924— If the Government do not do something we shall be 

reduced to slave countries entirely for our supply of sugar, 5925-; Any over-supply 

wnich might arise from assistance afforded by Government is an evil which would cure 

itself, 5926-5932 If nothing be done sagar cultivation must entirely cease, and when 

once it ceases it can, never be revived, 5933 With a sufficiency of labour there is^ 

nothing in the West Indies themselves to prevent sugar being manufactured as cheaply 
as in otfier places, 5936-5964; 

The colonies not only labour under a scarcity of labour, but also a want of contrbl 
over the labourers, 5956— —The introduction of fresh labourers would tend to make the 
old labourers more effective; great advantages which would result from this, 6957-5961 

Evidence in detail showing that the great caupe of the depression in the YVe»t Indies 

is the *ant of a sufficient price here for their sugar, 5962-5988 — ---Further reasons why 
witness would wish to revert back to the*Bill of 1845 ; 5989-6018— Further evidence 
as to the proposed application of the loan which is proposed to be made by the Govern- 
ment to British Guianu and Trinidad, 6019-6028. 

• Fmther reasons in favour of allowing sugar to be refined in 1 >ond ; it would be prac- 
ticable to bring the syiup here, 6029-6037 Prior to the year 1834 and to the exter- 
mination of sla\ery there were periods of gieat fluctuation in sugar, 6038 The present 

panic 
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Colvile , Andrew. {Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . • 

panic and crisis ^tn net have had some effect on the present depression in the West Indies ; 

the failure of the West India Bank has also had an effect on it, 6040-6048 If the 

Sugar Bill of 1846 be persevered in, the effect will be to annihilate the production of 
augur in our colonies, and thereby to give an encouragement to the production of sugar 
1 in slave-growing countries, 6055-6059, • » 

Any protection, to be effectual, must be permanent, and not temporary, 6060, 6061 

Further opinions in favour of the equalization of the rum duties, 6062-6064. 6067-6074 
—The West Indira have a just claim for protection, having invested their capital in the 
colonies on. the faith of the regulation and laws and also under the encouragement of 
the mother country, 6065, 6066 — Further evidence as to the mode in which immigra- 
tion into the West India colonies might be beneficially carried out, 6075-6080 If 

our ow*i colonies cease to produce sugar we should have for some time to look to slave 
countries for our supply, but in the course of time the East Indies would increase their 
production and extend their export to this country, 6082-6087 

Commercial Embarrassments . See Monetary Crisis. 

Commercial Policy . Witness’s confidence in the security of any commercial policy has 
been entirely destroyed, Kemshead 1032. See also Free Trade • Santa Cruz. 

Compensation . Amount witness received for slave compensation at the period of emanci- 
pation, Sir G . La r pent , 3996, 3997 At the time of the emancipation of slaves the 

planters of the Mauritius generally upon the value of 70 /. got merely 28/. or 30 Guthrie 

4080-4083 Jamaica received 19/. odd compensation per head for the slaves, whilst 

the Government’s own valuer valued them at 49 Price 5243-5252 Fair compensa- 

tion ought to he given to the West India planters for the losses sustained by the Abo- 
lition Act, Innes 13416-13426 A heavy loss having been inflicUd by the British Par- 

liament on the West India colonies, the planters have a strong claim upon this country for 

compensation, Scott 13477-13493 The payment that was made of 20,000,000/. was 

very far from being an adequate compensation for the loss v\hich resulted from the 
passing of the Abolition Act, Miles 13620. 

Compensation Money. t See Emancipation of Slaves , I. 

Competition. Witness’s objection to competition does not merely apply to slaue-grown 
sugar, but to all foreign sugar, as he does not see how it is possible to admit free-labour 

sugar and exclude slave-labour sugar, Higgins 10095-10103 How far it has been 

good policy iu this country to bring new colonies into competition with old ones, liarkly 
1 1004-1 1009. 

See also Barbados. Prazil , 2. Cuba , 3. Emancipation , II. Foreign Colo- 

nists. Free Labour , 2. Machinery , II. 3. i. Protective Duty. Slave-grown 
Sugar . 

Concrete. Witness would recommend the West Indian planters to send concfete to this 

country in preference to concentrated cane juice, Cruikshank 10687 Evidence in 

detail 1 dative to the process of manufacturing concrete by Mr. Archibald’s patent, 
Richardson 1 1081 et seq. — — Sge also Cane Juice. 

Consumers . Witness is satisfied with the present price of sugar to the consumer; what 

he wants is a reduction of the duty paid by the planter, Pr ice 5210-5229 There is 

no doubt the cheap price of an article is an advantage to the consumer, Scott 5354- 
5359- 

Consumption tf Sugar. The consumption in this country does not depend entirely upon 
the cheapness of price, Scott 5379 — :— It depends upon the state of employment of the 

people generally, and their capability to buy sugar, ib. 5379-5385 There is no doubt 

the British possessions could produce sugar enough for the consumption of the* United 

Kingdom* Geddes 9082-9101 The consumption would not be effected by a trifling 

ri!>e in the price, Loxdale 9634-9657. 9804-9808 If the British colonies were brought 

into full sugar cultivation by the sutliciency und efficiency ofi labour, there is no reason to 
fear that the importation into this country would much exceed the consumption ; the con- 
sumption is greatly increasing* ib. 9630-9657 TRlie uses to which it is to be applied 

are becoming eveiy day more apparent, ib. 9658. 9670— Amongst these are brewing, and 
distilling, and large quantities are now consumed tin confectionery, ib. 9659^9663. 9670 
Statement of the comparative consumption of sugar tor the six months ending Janu- 
ary 1847 and January 1848, with the Gazelle price at the time, ib. 9805— — Statement 
of the monthly consumption of West India sugar in the United Kingdom; Gazette 
average pijce in bond, and total value for, the year 1847, Greeners Ev. f Hep. vii. p. 138. 

Statement showing the monthly value of all sugais taken into consumption iu the 
United Kingdom during the^ytar 1847, distinguishing foreign from British, Rep. viii. 

A pp. 3 Statement of foreign sugar 'taken into home consumption in each .month 

during 1847, with their respective average values, ib . 5 Statement of British sugar 

taken into home consumption in each month during 1847, with their respective average 

values. Rep. viii. App. 5 Letter from Mr. B B. Greene, dated 12 May 1848, stating 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Consumption of Sugar — continued. • 

the tjrounds upon which he has formed his opinion as to the probable consumption of sugar 

in the year ending 5th January 1849, ib . 61 Consumption and average duty-paid price 

of sugar in the United Kingdom from 1 821 to 1847, ib . 62— -—Consumption ofsugar for the 
fir»t three months and twelvemonths compared, in each year from 1831 to 1847, 16. 65. 

See also Differential Duties , 2. Distilling from Sugar . Native Consumption of 

Sugar. 

Content Estate (Jamaica). Statement of the annual crops of sugar on the Content estate, 
Jamaica, from 1843 to 1846, Miles' s Ev Rep . v. p . 235. 

» 

Continuous Labour: 

I. Evils arising from the want of continuous Labour in the West India 
Colonies : 

1. Generally. 

2. Antigua. 

3 . Jamaica. 

4 . St. Kitt’s. 

II. Remedies suggested . 

I. Evils arising from the want of continuous Labour in the West India Colonies : 

1. Generally : 

Opinion that Jamaica, Demerara, and Trinidad are the greatest sufferers from the want 

of continuous labour, Shaw 1 ! 5(36 The report which witness made to Government 

on his return to the West Indies, staled distinctly, under the heads of British Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica, that the whole of the planters looked forward to the impossi- 
bility of procuring continuous labour after the expiration of apprenticeship for moderate 

wages, Junes 13383 In the ease of all the colonies, even where industrial laws exist, 

tis difficult to exact continuous labour where maintenance is so cheap, and the compe- 
tition to obtain labourers so great ; generally speaking, the labourers have the command 

of the labour market, Hawes 16352-16361 One of the greatest difficulties in the 

West Indies is the want of continuous labour, ib . 16358. 

2 . Antigua : 

Tne difficulty with the labourers is to obtain continuous labour, Tollernache 8004 

At present there is a sort of scramble for labourers, ib . 8005, 8006. 

3 . Jamaica : 

Evidence as to the great, difficulty of obtaining continuous labour. Lord Howard de 

Walden 4438-4445. 4610; Price 5002, 5003. 5007, £ooH The deficiency of labour is 

most particularly felt at the time of bringing the cane to the mill, and from this circum- 
stance it is impossible to bring it all to the mill in the best state. Lord Howard de Waldeh 

4600—4603 Practice of the negroes to work for a week and then disappear for weeks; 

this is ruinous to the planter. Price 5087-5097 Want of continuous labour ; inconve- 

nience of this, as the labourer cannot be depended upon when most wanted, Dickon 
6496-6513 Higher wages will not tempt them, ib. 6514, 6515 Witness has per- 

sonally experienced the want of labour in Jamaica at the period when it was most 

, valuable, ii. 6771-6775. 6821-6836 As regards the cutting of the crop the planters 

are not subject to so much inconvenience ; reasons for this, Geddes 8955, 8956. 

4 . St. Kitt’s : e 

The increased cost of production may be mainly attributed to the want of cheap and 
continuous labour,, Greene 6131. 

II. Remedies suggested : 

The reintroduction of night-work, which had ceased previous to emancipation, would 
be *a great improvement. Lord Howard de Walden 4604, 4605 A species of appren- 

ticeship, such as existed shortly after emancipation, would be the only means of curing 

the evils arising from tjie want of continuous labour, Price 5004-5006 The planters 

and Others suffer, not so much from the want of continuous labour, as from the want of 

coniinuotfs labour at proper pripes, ib. 5098-5103 They are not supplied <3yith fabour 

at a felnunerative rate, and corisequently cannot compete with the slaveowner, ib. 5103, 

5104 Explanation as to what^witness infers in the term continuous labour; how far* 

it would be practicable to obtain such continuous labour from the negroes now in the 
colonies; Moody 5584-5587— —The only means by which labour could be rendered 
more continuous would be by making it more abundant, so as to make it advantageous 
for the negroes to work more steadily than they have hitherto done, Hankey 6954-6957 
■ 1— The only means which witness can Suggest for making it more coittinuous would 
be by ^economizing the labour, thereby making the supply equal to the demand, Tolle - 

mac fie 8005, 8006- Difficulty of obtaining continuous labour .in Burbados in 1842; 

great improvement which has taken place since, Carrington 11162—11164. 

See also Barbados . Clayed Sugars . Emancipation of Slaves, II. Free 
Labour , 2. Immigration . Labour. Provision Grounds • 

Contract 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Contract System of Labour : 

1 . Generally. 

2. Expediency of a good Contract Law . 

3. SttjiigerftOJfJ a* to the Mode in which the System should be carried out . 

4. JBfowfar Objections to the Contract System exist . 

. 1. Generally: . # 

Evidence in deiail relative to the system of contracts in the Mauritius, Chapman 
3486-3509-—— Since 1843, which was the peiiod of short contracts, the loss to the 
planter of the labour of the Indian is more than fifty per cent.; it has decreased fully fifty 
per cent., from an assumed independence, and from a total change of character, ib. 3522— 
3529— Evils resulting from the present system of contracts with the labourers, ib. 3725— 
3728— Character of .the present contiacis with the labourers in the island of Jamaica, 
Price 5234-5240— Difficulties in the way of carrying out the contiacts with the 

labourers in Grenada, Hauhey 6924-6935 In September 1838 there was an Order in • 

Council which made all contracts illegal except ihose which were entered into with the 
colony, Marryat 10217* 10254-10260— The piescnt terms of contracts are so advanta- 
geous to the immigrants that they counteract the benefit of them to a very great degree, 
ib. 10254-10260— Contracts were discouraged in Tiinidad by the government agents; 

geueial inactivity of the immigration Brents, ib. 10306-10313 -How far any distinction 

should be made between contracts with ihc native population and with the immigrants; 

difficulty of getting natives to enter into conti acts. Darkly 1 0031 The negroes generally 

in St, Vincent are satisfied with the system of implied contracts, Wol/ey 11479-11482. 

2. Expediency of a good Contract Law : 

There ought to be some law which would insure 10 the planters the work of the 
labourers; the contract law should he simplified and rendered as efficient as possible, 

Shand 8137. 8223-8228. 8241-8248 The want of a contract law, and of an annual 

hiring is extremely injurious ; it induces squatting, ib. 8198-8205 The Contract Act 

which is now in existence in Antigua is inoperative, Shand 8223-8228. 8241—8248; Sir 

TV. Codrington, 8484-8487 111 Antigua the demand for labour has been greater than 

the supply, as a huge number of the labourers have become independent by reason of 
the high wages they have received ; how far a law regulating contracts would be likely 

to remedy this, Shand 8229-8231 Such a law as the legislature of the island feel 

would be desirable and available should be sanctioned "by the Home Government, ib. 

8232-8240 There is a contract law in the colony of Dcmerara, but the paucity of 

labour is so great that it cannot be carried out, Loxdale 9458, 9459. 9574-9580. 

3 . Suggestions as to the Mode in which the System should be carried out : 

There is no cure for the spirit of idleness and deseition but a prolonged engage- 
ment of service. Chapman 3534 The most desirable thing would be to lengthen 

the period for which the contracts might be made, with a power of enforcing these 

contracts in a legitimate manner, ib. 3584, 3585 The most saiislactoiy time for the 

Mauritius was the time when they had the apprenticeship combined with the five 
years’ engagements, ib. 3G02-3604 The planters should be allowed to make con- 

tracts 4vith labourers out of the island, and to import immigrants under those con- 
tracts, Moody 5508. 5546' Immigration would not be desirable unless accompanied 

with contracts for a scries of years, say for five years, ib. 561 0-5G1 4— Opinion 
that the planters of Jamaica would be satisfied with a shot ter period of contract than five 

years, Geddes 8968— 8970 Contracts fjpr 12 months and a good vagrant law would 

be beneficial, but witness would rather the contracts should be for a longer period, 

Higgins 9H38-9840. 10003-10012- The conli act system of labour would be no more 

forced labour than practically exists in most of the agricultural •parishes in the West 
of England, ib. 10192-10195. 

What is especially required in Tiinidad is an indenture for longer service, Marryat 
10300 — *- So that those who are at the cost of importing labourers should have the 
compensation of a longer period of sfivice ; three years would be fair, ib. *0300— 
10 3°5“-~A Iteration necessary in the contracts between masteis and servants, Shaw 

IJ776, 11777. 11794-11801- There should be a limit to the coniract«enteied into 

with ynmigrants, but it is difficult to say whether it should he thiee'or five years 

till it is seen how either plan wmks. Miles 1355CI These things should *be left to 

be decided by the Governor, instead of laws being made in this country on the 
subject, ib. 13550-13552. 13686-13691. 

4. Sow far Objections lo 4 he Contract System exist : 

Witness would rotlier see the immigri.nts landed perfectly free to engage with 
whomsoever they pleased, than that arty system of contract should be pursued pre- 
viously to their introduction, Loxdale 9682-9686 Still the contract system would be 

better than not living the ‘people at all, ib. 9(183— There would be great difficulty 

in introducing any contract system of seivice into Barbados, Best 11334, 11335 

Witness’s feeling is not favourable to contracts for labour, Hawes 16549-16551. 16553 

0.3a. k 4 et 
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Reports, 1 847-4 8 — continued . 

Contract System of Labour — continued. 

4 . Mow far Objections to the Contract System exist— continued. 

et seq . We have not had the contract system tried sufficiently to justify any 

opinion upon its failure ; but it is witness's opinion that it is unsound, and would pr6- 

bably not succeed, Hawes 16553-16570 There is proof in every one of the colonies, 

both as regards the Coolies, the Africans, and the Portuguese, that all the vaga- 
bondage sand most of the immorality has dated its commencement from the expira- 
tion of the first period of the contracts, ib. 16561. 

See also Coolies , II. 3 . Immigration, III. 2. 

Conveyance of Emigrants (Trinidad). How far the Government has madtff recently any 
arrangements for conveying emigrants from other parts of Africa besides Sierra 
Leone; particulars relative to the employment of the u Growler* 9 for this r purpose, 
Marryat 10261—10281. 

Coolies: 

I. Ceylon , . 

II. Mauritius: , 

1. Cost of introducing these Immigrants; how far their Labour is of any 

Value. 

2. Evidence as to the Moral Condition of the Coolies. 

3. Evils arising from the present system of Contracts, and the want of In- 

dustrial Laws; Remedies suggested. 

4 . Restrictions imposed on the Coolie Immigration; discontinuance of the 

Immigration; Control of the Colonial Office over it. 

5 . Papers laid before the Committee. 

III. West India Colonies : 

1. Generally. 

2. In particular Colonies*: 

i. British Guiana, 

ii. Demerara. 

iii. Jamaica. 

iv. Trinidad. .j 

I. Ceylon: 

Evidence generally as to the employment of coolies in the island of Ceylon, the 
labour performed by them, and the rate of wages paid them, Christian 14373-14393. 

II. Mauritius : 

1. Cost of introducing these Immigrants; how far their Labour is of any 

Value : 

Cost of bringing coolies to the Mauritius, Hunter 2395-2397— Average amount 
per head paid by the planters themselves on the immigration of coolies, ib. 2609—2612 

Disadvantages which the planters labour under in the cultivation of their estates, 

and in the employmehl of these coolies, Raymond 2142 et seq . Hours of labour of 

the coolies in the Mauritius, ib. 2176, 2177 Relative value, as labourers, of the natives 

of Bengal, Bombay,and Madras, showing the superiority of the Madrasees, ib. 2178-2186 

■ Reasons for there being so few Bombay coolies in the Mauritius, as compared with 

the Bbngalese, ib . 2202-2205 Statement cqntaining an exact calculation as to the 

cost of Indian labour, Chapman 3483-3485 Calculated annual expense of employ- 

ing 100 Indian labourers on a sugar estate, Sir Gr. Larpent 4021. 

/ 

* *2. Evidence as to the Moral Condition of the Coolies : 

There is no morality at all among <lhe coolie population of the Mauritius, Raymond 
2123. 2298-2305 — — Owing to the paucity of Indian women, and the dislike the negro 
women entertain for the Indians, the most revolting crimes are committed among them, 

ib . 2124. 2148. 2298-2305 They are much addicted to intoxication, ib. 2125 They 

are also subject to very many diseases; rnotl^ in which they are treated wkn sick, 10. 
2126-2128— Impossibility of confining them to the hospitals from the want of proper 

hospital regulations ; spread of disease consequent thereof, Raymond 2128, 2129. 2148. 

* 

The ‘number of coolies imported into the Mauritius has been from 90,000 to 93,000, 
Raymond 4130-J148. 8259-3435 Depraved character of many of this number, ib. 

2131-2133. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 
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Coolies— continued. 

II. Mauritius — 2. Evidence as to tlie Metal Condition of the Coolies — continued. 

3131-2133. 2148 When witness left the island in 1847, at least 20,000 of them were 

vagabonds, ib. 3131-2141. 2148. 2306-2311 Number who have deserted their em- 
ployers and turned thieves or left the island, ib. 2133-2141 The expense of import- 
ing them has consequently been lost to the island, ib. One of the greatest benefits 

would be the introduction of a greater number of Indian women, ib. 2165, 2166 

When witness left the island he considered the moral condition of the coolies was n-ood 
Hunter 2566—2574. 50 * 


• * 

3 . Evils arising from the present system of Contracts, and the want of Indus- 

trial Laws ; Remedies suggested : 

The laws for governing servants are inefficient ; they do not allow the engagement 

of a coolie fora longer period than one year, liaymond 2142. 2148 Evils arising 

in consequence of this, 2143—2148 Such industrial laws should be passed as to 

secure to the planter a longer period of service, ib. 2146 Witn contracts for five or 

seven years the coolies might become more attached to the soil, ib. 2164. 2167, 2312— 

2321 There would be no difficulty in enacting such industrial laws as would prevent 

squatting and vagabondage, ib. 2236-2240 But it would be necessary to have an 

efficient police ; present inefficient state of this body, ib. 2236-2239. 

The first effect of the system of coolie immigration, so far as regards the sugar culti- 
vation, was very successful ; way in which the plan was at first carried out. Hunter 

2395-2400. 2541-2548 At that time they came under a term of engagement for five 

years, it.- Under this system there was very little vagabondage and absenteeism; it 

was nothing as compared with what it is now, ib. 2398-2401. 2412 Particulars as to 

tlie introduction of the one-year contract system in 1839; it lias worked very bad ly ; 

nature of the evils consequent upon the system, ib. 2398-241 1. 2541-2548 Opinion 

that the coolies would again enter into' the five years' engagement, ib. 2543-2548. 

■ 3 

9 

4 . Restrictions imposed on the Coolie Immigration ; discontinuance of the 

Immigration ; Control of the Colonial Office over it : 

Reference to the discussion which has taken place between the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company and the Queen's Government on the subject of coolie emigra- 
tion ; differences of opinion which have existed on points of detail, Melvill 1397-1402 

Grounds upon which the immigration into the Mauritius was discontinued in 1839, 

Hunter 2542 The Mauritius was injured by the importation of coolies having been 

prevented 111 1838, Sir G. Larpent 4006 Circumstances which led to the alienation of 

the system, ib. 4009, 4010 The greatest part of witness's loss between 1838 and 

1844 is to he attributed to the prohibition to import coolies in 1838 ; 10 the cessation of 
apprenticeship in 1839, and io the inadequate supply of labour till the alteration in 1842, 

ib. 4022—4026 Evidence as to*ihe export trade of Madras to the Mauritius in rice, 

mainly in connexion with ihe export of coolies; particulars relative to the emigration of 

coolies to the Mauritius, lillis 15934—15943 There have been various applications 

made to the Colonial Office by Mauritius merchants to be allowed to import coolies into 

that country in rice ships and other vessels, Hawes 16258 Order which has been 

recently issued from the Colonial Office on this subject, ib. The importation of labour 

into the Mauritius is not governed wholly by the Colonial Office, but depends a good 
deal upon the consent of the East India Company to any arrangement which may be 

made, ib. 16258. 16385—16409 Explanation relative to the restrictions imposed on the 

coolie immigration into the Mauritius, ib. 16385-16409. 16582-16587. * . 


5. Papers hud before the Committee : • * 

• % 

Copy offiespatch from Sir William Goimn to Earl Cjrey* dated 19 Novemly?V 1847, 
enclosing statements of the engagements and discharges of Indian labouiers, during Sep- 
tember and October, and also of the rates of wages. Hep. vii. App. 320 Copy of 

letter from Mr. T. Caird to the L r nder Secretary to the Colonies, dated 10 Jirtic 1847, 
requesting instructions on Sir W in. Gnmm’s application for the continuance of coolie 
immigration to Mauritius, ib. 342 — —Copy of letter from Mr. B. Hawes to Mr. Caird, 
dated September 1847, * n reply to the foregoing letter, stating Earl Grey's inability to 

convey authority for complying with the requisition from Sir William Goinm, ib. 343. 

* 

III. West India Colonies : 

1. Generally : 

The expense of bringing coolies to the West Indies is too great. Miles 1354C. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 


Coolies — continued. 

III. West India Colonies— -continued. 

2. In particular Colonies : 

• ' i. British Guiana : 

Despatch from Earl Grey, dated 5 July 1847, relative <0 the measures adopted for 

promoting coolie emigration to British Guiana and Trinidad, Hep . iii. A/J/J.429 Report 

of the Land and Emigration Commissioners on the same subject, ib. Also despatch, 

dated 6 July 1847, transmitting further report of the Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners on the arrangements made for the conveyance of coolie emigrants to the West 
Indies, ib . 430. * 


ii. D cm erara : 

Witness has employed several coolies ; they are not very strong, but are tolerably 

efficient labourers, Loxdale 9747-9749 There are about 4,000 coolies now 011 their 

way from India to Demerara, ib . 97(12-9764 The Africans mix with the coolies ; 

they have no objection to work together, and to marry together, ib. 9779-9782. 

iii. Jamaica: 

High salaries of the coolie superintendents ; they are not of much use ; the whole 
system of coolie immigration was very ill managed. Lord Howard de Walden 45O 1—4565 

The importation ot coolies into Jamaica has not answered, Price 5116-5118 

Coolie labourers will not do at all ; they are very poor labourers, particularly the Madras 
people ; the Africans would be the most desirable labourers to have, Dickon 6573—6589 

The coolie immigration into Jamaica has been a failure up to the present time, 

Horthwick 12936 The coolies are of two classes, one set from Madras, and t lie 

other from Calcutta, ib. The Madras people have invariably failed ; the Calcutta 

people have been better, ib. The people in Jamaica attribute this to the fact that the 

coolies were noL well chosen in India, ib. 12936-12941 Alphabetical list of estates 

upon which the coolies who arrived during the year ending 30th September 1847 
have been located, with the names of their employers, and thfe number assigned to 

each. Rep. iii. App. 398 -Return of all cases tried in the courts of Jamaica, in which 

coolies appeared either as prosecutor or defendant, for ihe year terminated on the 31st 

August 1847, ib. 403 Despatch from Governor Sir C. Grey 10 Earl Grey, dated 

7th January 1848, forwarding report from the acting agent- general for immigration, 
containing an analysis of communications relative to the conduct and condition of 
coolie immigrants, ib. 409. 

* iv. Trinidad : 

Sonitf coolies have gone to Trinidad, but they have been found very expensive ; differ- 
ence between the expense of importing a coolie and importing an African, Marry til 

10241-10251 So long as certain industrial regulations drawn up by Major Fagan, 

with the sanction of Lord Harris, in respect to the employment of coolies, were* in force in 
Trinidad, the coolies proved very advantageous to the island. Miles 13521, 13522. 13686- 

*13695 -This code of regulations was disallowed by Lord Grey at the instigation of the 

Anti-Slavery Society* ib. 13523. 13694 Copy of these regulations delivered in and 

read, Miles's Kv., Rep. v. p. 241—244 * -Examination in explanation of various of 

these regulations, showing the nature of them, and the advantages arising from them, 
Miles 13524-13532. 13686-13693, 13701-13703 The effect of* Lord Grey's disallow- 

ing this ordinance ‘in 1847 has been a revival of the disturbance and irregularity which 
caused so many remonstrances in the years 1841 and 1842, as regards the conduct of the 

coolies, ib. 13533 Reason why the Colonial Office refused to sanction the industrial 

t regulations with respect to the employment of coolies in Trinidad, drawn nip by Major 
Fagan, with the sanction of Lord Harris, although these regulations proved very advan 
tageous to the islaud while in force, Hawes 16272, 16273. 16275-16287. 16566-16572. 

4 >opy«of despatch from Lord Harris to Mr. Gladstone, dated 30 July 1846, transmit- 
ting regulations for Indian iminjgration, and a copy of the Trinidad coohe Regulations, 

Itep. Vii. App. 263 Copy of 'despatch from Lord Grey to Governor Lord Harris, dated 

15 September 1846, in reply, and^contnimng objections to the coolie regulations, ib. 2G7 

Copy of despatch from Lord Harris to Earl Grey, dated 21 October 1846, enclosing 

message/ to tbe legislative council on the subject of coolie regulations, and also qp inter- 
colonial immigration, ib. 268— —Despatch from 1 Earl Grey to Lord Harris, dated 
l March 1847, respecting the disallowance of the coolie regulations/ ib. 269. 

See also African Immigrants , 1. Immigration . Labour . 

Copenhagen. See Danish Colonies . 

Corn Distillers. Sec Distillers. Distilling from Sugar . 

Corn Laws. Difficulty of ascertaining what relief has been afforded to tbe distillers by the 
repeal of the corn laws. Gray 9314-9317. See also Distillers , 3 . 

Cost 
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Reports, l 847-48 — continued . 


Cost of Production : 

I. Coffee : 

1. Ceylon. 

2 . Venezuela, 

II. Spirit*. 

III. Sagor.- 

1. East Indies: 

\i, Generally. 


2. British West India Colonies- 
continued. 

v. British Guiana. 

vi. Demerara. 0 

vii. Grenada. 

viii. Jamaica. 

ix. St. Kitt’s. 

x. Trinidad. 


ii. Bengal. 

xi. St. Vincent. 


iii. Madras. 

3 . Danish Colonies : 


iv. Mauritius. 

i. Generally. 


v. Straits Settlements. 

ii. Santa Cruz. 


2. British West India Colonies : 

4 . Dutch Colonies. 


i. Generally. 

• 

* 

ii. Antigua. 

5 . Spanish Colonies : 


iii. Barbados. 

i. Cuba. 


iv. Berbice. 

ii*. Porto Rico. 



I . Coffee : 

1. Ceylon : 

Statement relative to the produce and the expenditure on a coffee estate favourably 

situated in Ceylon, Christiaji M 3 1 O'" 1 4333 * 14341-14343 One of the great expenses 

of the planter is the cost of transit of the coffee, ib . 14396-14398 The present price 

of coffee does not .pay the cultivators, ib. 14513 Some part of the difficulties of Cey- 

lon arise |rom the expense of transit, and from the great cost of labour consequent upon 

the high price of rice, ib. 14587, 14588. 14594-14610 Cost of production of coffee 

in Ceylon, exclusive *of the charges of transit; price of thit^ coffee in England, ib . 14662— 
14665. 14678-14705 Estimate of expenditure on the estate of Weraioo (coffee plan- 
tation) from 1st January to 31st December 1848, Anstrutkcr s Ev. y Rep. vii. p. 148 

Estimated expenditure on the estate of Hyndford, from 1st Jauuary to 31st December 
1 848, ib. 


2. Venezuela : 

Cost of labour at the present time as regards coffee planting, Syers 14781-14787 

Cost of production of coffee of a fair average quality in Venezuela; price this coffee 
bears at the present lime in this country, ib. 14819-14822. 14840-14852. 14889-14915 

With continuous and efficient labour the cost of production might be reduced, but 

not sufficiently to compete with West India and Ceylon coffee, ib. 14868-14870. 

• 

II. Spirits : • 

. 

On a Commission of Excise Inquiry, of which Sir Henry Parnell was chairman, evidence 

was taken in 1834 as to the expense of manufacturing spirits. Wood 14933 Reference 

to the statement made by various distillers as to tiie excise restrictions increasing im- 
mensely the cost of manufacture; with details of the way in which, they consider it so 

affects the expense, ibl Reasons for doubting the correctness of the statement which 

has been made that the distillers are subject to a very heavy expense in consequence 
of having ty keep servants to watch the excise, ib. 14973. 

• • 

III. Sugar : 

• 1. East Indies: « 

• * i. Generally : • 

Average cost price of sugar in India in 1839, Kemjhead 1211-1213 Some economy 

might be introduced into the cultivation and manufacture of sugar in India by combining 

the spgar cultivation with thut of indigo, Alexander 1954-1959 Witness*would say 

that 12 s. a cwt. would be the lowest price, on an average, at which the sugar that comes to 
this country could*bc produced, ib. 1957. m 

• • 

ii. Bengal: 

Detail of the various expenses of tlie cultivation in Tirhoot; terms on which the* land 
is held ; rent per acre, &c., Croohe 79—86 ■ Wages paid ; coolies are employed ; amount 
of labour performed by them as compared with Africans : season during which they are 

0.32. f 2 employed. 
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Cost of Production — continued. 

III. Sugar — 1. EafttJttdies — continued. 
ii. Bengal — continued. # 

employed. Croohe 87-98. 217^219 Tax to which the land is subject, ib. 99-103 

Produce and cost of sugar-making on witness’s farm on an average of five years ; highest 
price $t vtfrich this sugar has been sold in England ; very little sugar has been mude, ib. 
107-119. 

Lowest price at which sugar can be grown for exportation at Calcutta. Wray 405-413 

There has been no material alteration in the price of the raw article or goor in the 

neighbourhood of Calcutta of late years. Kemshead 1201-1210. 1215. 1216- Evidence 

in detail showing that sugar cannot be produced at Calcutta at less than eight rupees a 

maund. Tucker 1271—1277 Reference to a work published by Mr. Colebrooke, in which 

he calculates that sugar can be produced atCalcutta for six rupees the maund. ib. 1271- 
1277. 1289-1292. 

ii i. Madras: 

Cost at which sugar can be produced and delivered in Madras; price which this sugar 

would letch in England. Prideaux 1334—1338 Opinion that no improvement in the 

progress of manufacture would reduce the cost of the production in Madras to 16 s. acwt. v 

Arbuthnot 2063 Correction of former evidence, showing that the cost of production as 

stated therein by witness, was considerably under the mark, ib. 2865 Cost of pro- 
ducing the sugar from carie in Madras, Ellis 15849-15859 There is no great room for 

any reduction in the cost, ib. 15780-15783. 15895-15899. 

iv. Mauritius: 

Evidence as to the cost of production of sugar in the Mauritius, Hunter 2749, 2750 

Detailed statement showing the present average coSt of Mauritius sugar free on 

board ship in Port Louis, and price at which it can be delivered in this country, includ- 
ing freight, commission, and insurance. Chapman 3452—3472 Further evidence as to 

the cost of production of sugar in the Mauritius, ib. 3745-3761 Information with re- 
spect to the cost of sugar in 1844, when the duty was redut:ed, £6.3835- Statement 

showing the total cost of production of n crop of 75,000,000 lbs. of sugar by 200 estate s, 
with labourers’ wages at 250 dollars (50 l.) per month ; the number employed as 20,000 
men ; the interest of capital 45 per cent, per annum, and the value of the land, &c., 

30,000 l. per 1,000,000 lbs. of sugar, Sir G. Larpent 4021 Statement showing the 

probable net proceeds of the crop 1844-45, taking the quant^ at 75,000,000 lbs. of sugar, 
of which 67,500,000 lbs. white or vesou sugar sold in London at the .London average 
gazette price of the 17th October 1843, viz. 23s. 3d. per cwt., and 7,500,000 lbs. of syiup 

sugar sold ut Mauritius ^it an average of $3 (12 s.) per 100 lbs. French weight, ib. 

Reference to a statement made by witness at a deputation which waited upon Lord John 
Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Grey, that he reckoned that the ave- 
rage cost of sugar in the Mauritius ranges from 12 s. as a minimum, to 255. as a maxi- 
mum, Guthrie 4047— 4055 Detail of the cost of the production of sugfir; price at 

which it can be delivered in this country, including freights and charges, insurance, ; 
pi ice which this sugar will now fetch in England, ib. 4106-4122. 

4 

v. Straits Settlements : ^ 

Estimate in detail of a sugar estate, say of 677 acres, 300 under sugar cultivation, 
showing the cost $t which sugar may be cultivated in Province Wellesley, in the Straits 

settlements, Wray 426-436 Total expense of what may be termed the plant or block,. 

with anticipated return for the outlay, as regards the first crop, taking the price of sugar 

at per cwt., and the rum at 1 5. 6 d. per gallon, ib. Further details of witness’s 

, estimate us to the cost of cultivation of sugar, and the return for the outlay^ ib. 450 et seq. 
— — Particulars as regards the return of the second crop, which may be taken as a fair 
average of all future crops, taking the price of sugar still at 135. per cwt., and the rum 
at is. 6 d. per gallon, ib. 453-463. 

*■ 

? * 

2. British West India Colonics: 

„ , .i. Generally: 

Evidence showing that the ctmt of producing .sugar in the West India colonies is 
greater than at was previously to emancipation, Scott 532%, 5323 — > — With a sufficiency 
of labour, there is nothing in the West Indies themselves £0 prevent sugar being manu- 
factured* as cheaply as in other places, Colvile 5936—5954 Abstract ot returns showing 

the cost of producing sugar in various of the West India colonies during the last three 
years of slavery, three years of apprenticeship, and the first lhrfce years of free labour, 
exclusive of interest on land and plant, and inclusive of rum and molasses, Higgins 
JJ815 The comparative profits of these various periods speak to the truth of the state- 

ment 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Cost of Production— -continued. 

III. Sugar — 2. British West India Colonies — continued. 
j. Generally — continued. 

ment which witness has put in, and against that of those who allege that free labour is 
cheaper than slave labour, Higgins 9816— 9818— Although the statement has been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a proof that the West India colonic&were as badly 
off in the yean 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, from the fact that they produced sugar as 
cheaply as it is sold for now, the statement that the cost of production at that time was 

*much less has been kept back, ib. 9875-9881 . 9938-9952 The chief point is to supply 

our colonies with sufficient labotfr to enable the planters to reduce the cost of their pro- 
duction to such an extent as to compete with slave labour, liarkly 10995-10999. 11003 

Even if the effect of the measures proposed by witness were to be such as to increase 

the production to that extent that would keep jprices as low as they now are, still the 
planters would have the benefit of a cheaper cost of production. Miles 13642—13664. 

* 

ii. Antigua : 

Cost at which witness might bring sugar to this market if he were successful i,n all 

the reductions he has attempted, Toltemache 7877-7900 Th£ cost of production of 

sugar might be eventually very much reduced, ib . 8043-8047 Evidence in detail, 

showing the expenditure on witness’s estates for four years before emancipation, and for 

every year since, Shand 8093-8104 In 1845-46, out of the nine estates witness and 

his partners are the proprietors there were only one or two which turned their ex- 
penses, and left a small profit; on the other estates there was a large loss, ib 8105-8107 
—Information on the subject of the reduction in the cost of labour and in the cost of 

cultivation in Antigua; evidence generally as to the rates of wages, ib . 8108-8126 

Further detail of the cost of production on witness’s estates, previously to emancipation ; 
total cost for three years prior to emancipation, and for each subsequent year up to 1847 > 
showing that by the alteration from slave to free labour the cost ha9 been trebled, ib . 

8266-8295 Reasons why witness differs from the opinion expressed by Mr. Tolle- 

mache, that by economy of labour, the cost of cultivation might be very much reduced. 

Sir W. Codrington 8441-8447 Lowest price at which sugar can be produced in 

Antigua, Pell 91*87, 9188. 

• 

iii. Barbados : 

Difference in the expense of cultivation during apprenticeship and during slavery, 

Dummett 7332—7352 Material difference in the cost of production of sugar after the 

apprenticeship was concluded, as compared with the period of apprenticeship, ib. 

7360-7369. 7405-7490 Enormous increase in the cost of production of sugar in 

Barbados since the abolition of the apprenticeship system ; cause to which this may be 
attributed, ib. 7431— 7435— Addition that has taken place in the cost of cultivation 

since 1832, ib. 7593-7624. 7628-7650 Cost of production of ’sugar in* Barbados, 

Carrington 11254 Comparative cost of production of sugar during slavery, during 

apprenticeship, and since freedom, Pest 11282 et seq. Copy of despatch from Gover- 

nor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 2O February 1848, on the state and cost of the sugar cul- 
tivation in the island. Rep. vii. App. 282 Despatch from the same to the same, dated 

8 March 1848, enclosing tables showing the average cost of producing sugar on various 
estates, ib. 


> iv. Berbice: 

• 

The reduction in the cost of production may be attributed partly to their good crops, 
and partly to a better supply of labour, on account of the immigration which has taken 
place, liarkly 10754-10759-—— Items in which and extent to which reductions might be 
made in t*he cost of production, ib. 1 0775 et seq. , < * 

■ * • 

v. British Guiana : ' _ 

# 1 

Evea'with rather more than the average seasons, nothing short of a price of about 
31 s. would make it worth the while of the planters to go on in British Guiana, liarkly 

10762-10766 Without the planter had the means of reducing the cost of production 

in nis own power, either by means of obtaining immigration or insisting upon the reduc- 
tion of wageB and other expenses, ib. 10766 On most of the estates the <g>ai of 

labour forms mofp than one. half 5f the cost of production, ib. 11036-1 1038. 

vi. Demerara: ’* 

Cost of production of sugar upon one of the estates for which witness is agent, in 
1836, 1837, and 1844; cost of production i\j the intermediate years, the labour varying 
from is. 80. to 2s.j Loxdale 9440-9457. 9478-9482 The cost of production was rather 

0.32. f 3 under 
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Cost of Production — continued. 

HI. Sugar — 2. British West India Colonies — continued . 
vi. Demerara — continued . 

under the average in 1847; cultivation was in better order, Loxdale 9480— The 
reason that sugar does not pay is the increased cost of manufacture from our having free 
instead rof el&ve labour, ib. 9704. 

vii. Grenada : ** 

Detail* showing the* result of cultivation of six*estates in Grenada, 1831 to 1847, 

Hankey 6857-6887 The result shows an immense falling off in the returns from these 

estates since emancipation, and consequently the* falling off of the value thereof, ib. 

—Statement in detail, showing the expenditure upon these estates, and the cost of 

raising each hundredweight of sugar in each year from 1831 to 1847, 6881-6884 

These estates have had all the advantages which capital, machinery, and improvement 

could effect, ib . 6888, 688g Witness’s intention and that of his co-proprietors, as 

to the future cultivation of these estates, is to go on with it if they can; in consequence 
of the abandonment^of other estates in the neighbourhood, they may perhaps get addi- 
tional labour, ib . 6890-6893. 

viii. Jamaica : 

ft 

Statement of the average cost of one cwt. of sugar on 16 estates in the county of 

Cornwall, Lord Howard de Walden's Ev Rep . iii. p. 7 Average cost of the production 

of sugar at the present lime ; cost of bringing the sugar to the British market, Lord Howard 
de Walden 4640-4648. 4652-4657. 4665-4669 Statementfehowing the expenses of cul- 

tivation. See. on four estates in Jamaica for which witness’s house are consignees, for each 
of the years 1843 to 1846; the produce and net proceeds thereof, the cost per cwt. of 

sugar, and the profit or loss, Greene 6146-6154 Statement of the cost of production 

of sugar in Jamaica under slavery, Geddes 8912-8916 The production has for some 

years past been carried on at a loss ; the outlay of the planter lias not been met by the 

gross amount, of the produce, ih. 8964 Therefore a reduction of one-half. of the 

present lates would not enable the planter to hold his own, ib. Average cost of pro- 
ducing sugar *11 Jamaica, llorthwick 12871-12875 Statement of the average cost 

of sugar per hogshead and hundredweight, and net proceeds per hogshead, as per sales 
in England, of seven estates in Jamaica for 16 years, from 1831 to 1846 inclusive, Miles's 

Ev., Hep. v. p. 231-235 Copy of the report of the Jamaica Assembly Committee, 

relating to the cost of sugar cultivation, dated 181 h December 1847, Rep. vii. App . 153 
et seq . * 


r ix. St. Kitt’s : 

Statement showing the expenses of cultivation, 8cc. on the total of four estates in 
St. Kitt’s of which witness had the management, foj each of the years 184^ to 1846, 

Greene 6146-6149 These four estates had been profitable up to 1846; they used at 

one time previously to emancipation to bring in more than 30,000 L a year, and now there 

is n loss of 2, 000 1. a year, ib. 6150-6154 Cost per cwt. of the production of sugar in 

St. Kitt’s, ib. 6096-6102 Cost of producing sugar in St. Kitt’s during the years of 

slavery; cost during the four years of apprenticeship, ib. 6111-6117 Evidence 

showing that the production of sugar in St. Kitt’s was much cheaper und€r slavery than 
it is now; how far 'they were then able to compete with Cuba, ib. 6198-6212— —Price 
at which witness considers 200 acres of land might be kept in sugar cultivation with 
continuous labour, Pickwoad 14076-14089. 

* 0 

x. Trinidad : 

DecretAp in the produce and great increase in the cost of production subsequently to 
the teimination of the four year! of apprenticeship, Marryat 10219—10222 — ^-Detail of 
the cost of production of sugar in Trinidad, ib. 10372, 10373. 10482-10501. 10545-10558 . 

Statement of the average cost of sugar per hogshead and hundredweight, and net 

proceeds' per hogshead, as per sales in England, of five Trinidad estates, from 1845 to 
1847 inclusive, Miles's JRv. Hep. v. p. 236— 238— -Proportion the labour bears to the 
cost of production in Trinidad, ib. 13575-13680. 13624-13627. . 

* * 

xi. St. Vincent : 

Statement showing the average cost of producing sugar in St. Vincent, Wolley 11385. 

11457-11462— Statement showing 1 her cost at which sugars were produced, taking a 

period of five years, during slavery, on an estate in St. George’s parish, and also during 

the 
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Cost of Production — continued. 

III. Sugar — 2. British West India Colonies — continued. 

? 

xi. St. Vincent — continued . 

the four years of apprenticeship, ib . 11500-11505 Observation made in a letter 

received by witness from Mr. Wolley, that the witnesses who have given evidence before 
this Committee as to the cost of producing sugar deduct the procdfeds of* rum and 

molasses from island expenses. Miles 13533 Mr. Wolley from this circumstance 

considers that an erroneous impression is given as to the cost of production, ib. 


m 

3 . Danish Colonies : 


* 


i. Generally : 

Cost of the production of a cwt. of sugar in the Danish islands, Shaw 11581. 

ii. Santa Cruz : 

In consequence of their being able to obtain continuous labour in Santa Cruz, the use 
of the machinery is rendered more effective; advantage this give*? in the cheap pro- 
duction of sugar. Moody 5441-5449 Comparison of the expense of making sugar 

in the British free colonies with the expense of making it in slave-holding countries, ib. 

545°-5453 Table showing the cost of interest of capital laid out in machinery and 

fuel to make 400 tons of sugar from the cane, by the beet-root machinery, grinding in- 
cluded, with the necessary skilled white labour and unskilled black and white labour, in 
slave and free labour colonies respectively. Hep . iii. App. 469. 


4 . Dutch Colonies : 

Witness has no reason to believe that private sugar costs more than Government 
sugar, St. Martin 1203(1. 


5 . Spanish Colonies : 


i. Cuba: 

Cost of production of sugar in Cuba, Moody 5562— 5564 Comparison between 

the increased cost of production in Cuba and the Mauritius, Greene 6372-6379 

Details of the annual expense, Higgins 9903 Further examination upon the state- 

ment delivered in» by witness of the cost of production of sugar in Cuba, ib. 10156- 

10177 Evidence as to the cost of production of sugar in Cuba, JBarkly 11068- 

11074. 

Statement as to the produce of Cuba, Greene 6190-6193 Value of a sugaf estate 

with all its appurtenances, Cuba, March 1846 ; calculated by Mr. Duggan, administrator of 

the Saratoga Ingcnio, Higgins’s Ev., Hep . i v 9 p. 86-88 Data upon which witness comes 

to the conclusion that wages do n8t enter so much into the cost of production as other 

things, Crawfurd 13071—13074 If the statement which has been made, that the ex- # 

pense of producing sugar in Cuba is not more than 125. a cwt., and in Jamaica and other* 
West India colonies it is 27 s. f be correct, its [yoduciion in the West India islands is at an 

end forever under the existing system, ib. 13082 No amount of immigration could make 

up this difference, ib . 13083—13085 Information in regard to the cost of producing 

sugar in Cuba, Harbottle 15348-15368. 15622 et seq. There is no great difference 

between the cost of cultivation and production of sugar on one side of the island or the 
other, the only difference would be as regards the transport, ib. 15516—15536 Esti- 

mate of the eost of a well-appointed and well-conducted sugar estate in Cuba, producing 
from 500 to 630 tons of sugar per annum on the average, say, 560 tons or 2,800 boxes,* 

Harbottle’ s JSv., Rep. vii, p. 4 Estimate of the cost of production of sugar in Cuba, 

supposing that the planter, not possessing an adequate capital. Were obliged to borrow it 
of a refaq£ioniste on guarantee of crops, Harbottle 1538^-15389. * ** 


ii. Porto Rico : # 

Cost of cultivating sugar in Porto Itico ; decrease therein, Shaw 11607-1 1609. 1 1616- 
11619. • 

See also Abandonment of Estates y II. Agricultural Implements. Antigua j. Ap- 
prenticeship. Jieet-root Sugar . Hengal. Export Duties . . Ganjam District 

(Madras). Internal Communication. Java. Labour . Manufacture of' 
Sugar. Prices f 11 . 4 . Slave-grown Sugar. Wages. • 
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- Repans, 1847-48 — continued . 

Cotton Cultivation : 

I. Generally . 

If. East Indies . 

III. West Indies : 

1* Jamaica. 

• * *2. Demerara. 

I. Generally : 

Wherever sugar cultivation comes into competition with cotton, the.cultivation reverts 
to sugar instead of cotton, Higgins 10036-10040. 

II. East Indies : * 

Witness attaches great importance to the extension of the cultivation of cotton in 
India, Alexander 1864, 1865— —As regards cotton, India is worse off than she was by 

nearly six millions sterling a year. Tucker 1254-1256 Informer times India, in a 

great measure, paid her tribute through her cotton manufactures ; she exported about 
3,000,000 L; the case is now reversed, and she imports largely, t‘6.— — One of the prin- 
cipal articles to w)tich she looks to be compensated for this great loss is by turning her 
attention to the cultivation of sugar, ib. 1257, 1258. 1*295, 1296— — Particulars as to the 
great change which has taken place in the resources of India as regards the articles of 
cotton and cotton goods, ib. 1303-1314. 1317, 1318. 1321-1323. 

III . West Indies : 

1. Jamaica : 

Cotton cultivation and sugar cultivation cannot co-exist ; witness remembers a cotton 
plantation in Jamaica, but it has been found by experience that the cotton cultiva- 
tion always gives way before the sugar cultivation, Qeddes 9004, 9005 Reasons for 

forming the opinion that although sugar cultivation is not now profitable, cotton is not 
likely to lake its place, ib m 9006-9014. 

2. Demerara : 

When witness first went to the country there were neatly 20 miles of cotton, alf of 
which has gone out of cultivation in consequence of the paucity of labour, Loxdalc 

9695 If sugar did not pay they would not take to growing cotton and coffee again ; 

they would not try cotton, as they could not compete with the slave-grown cotton of 
America, ib. 9700-9703. 

Cotton Manufactures . Witness has prepared a statement, showing ^he export of cotton 
manufactures of all descriptions to the different sugar countries for the nineteen 
months subsequent and for the nineteen months antecedent to the 22d August 1846, 

when the last Sugar Act passed. Burn 16130 Statement of the results of these 

calcinations, ib. 16131, 16132 Table of cotton goods exported to sugar-growing 

British colonies, from 22 January 1845 to 22 August 1846; and also from 22 August 

1846 to 22 March 1848, Burn's Ev., Rep. vii, p . 56, 57 Table of lotion goods 

exported to Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, from 22 January 1845 1022 August 1846; and 

also from 22 August 1846 to 22 March 1848, ib . 58 Summary of the foregoing 

tables, showing the decrease in these exports to the British colonies within the last 
nineteen months, and the increase to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Brazils, ib . 59. 61 ; 
and qq . 16162-16168 — Estimate of the number of persons engaged in the cotton trade ; 
table of the population connected with the cotton trade, from the census of 1841, Burn 
161 33 - • 

Tiie price of cotton is a thing entirely irrespective of the duty on sugar. Burn 16169, 
16170 The price is entirely referable to demand and speculation, ib. 16169-16173 

»■ - At the beginning of 1847 the price °f cotton was very much enhanced, from the 
• tact of nearly the whole of the cotton in Liverpool being held in four hands, ib. 16173, 

16174 Consequently the falling off in the exports for the last nineteen months may 

be partly attributed to this circumstance, ib. 16173-16185 The falling off in the 

numbe?#of hands^em ployed in the cotton trade in 1847, as compared with 1845 and 

i84^«may be principally attributed to the high price of cotton, ib. 16201-16204 - 

The decrease in the cotton manufacture in 1&47 was greater than the whole manufac- 
ture in 1826, if/. 16216-16218 — - — Quantity of cotton entered for home consumption in 
1826, 14- 16218— Consumption of cotton, calculated at tKe present average, weight, iu 

1824, 1825, and 1826, and in 1836, 1837, and 1838, ib. 16218, 16219 State of trade 

and labour in the cotton manufacturing districts, 1826, Burn's Ev., Repg vii, p. 70 

. Return of cotton goods exported to British colonies and to Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Brazil, ’from 22 June 1843 to 22 January *845, ib. 70-73. 

See also British Manufactures. Remittances from India. % 

Crab Island. Cultivation of sugar on Crab Island, near Porto Rico ; this island is claimed 
by England, by Denmark, and by Spain, Shaw 11550-11553. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Crawfurd, John . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has lived 20 years in tropical countries, 

and has given a great deal of attention to tropical husbandry, 13020-13023 The 

countries in which witness has been have been chiefly sugar-producing countries, 13024— 

13026 The requisites to fit a country for the production of sugar, when it has to 

come into competition in a distant market, are a very rich soil, plenty of it, inexhaustible 
for all practical purpose^, abundance of skill and capita), and, above all things, good 

government and security of life and property, 13027 More importance is to be 

attached to thcBe circumstances than to the cheapness or abundance of labour, 13028— 
13035— —A rich soil, and abundance of it, is the most essential element for the pro- 
duction of sugar, 13030. 

The reason for the average sugar production of Bengal being so small, compared with 
the extent of country which would produce sugar, is the high rent of the land and the 
large amount of assessment for revenue, 13030-13043. 13141-13150 Evidence gene- 

rally relative to the production of sugar in Java, where the rents are also high, 13044- 

13055 In the India islands the cultivation and manufacture of sugar are mostly 

carried on either by, or under the direction of the Chinese; value of the Chinese as 
labourers, 13056-13070. 

Data upon which witness comes to the conclusion that wages do not enter so much 

into the cost of production as other things, 13071-13074 Thfc mere introduction of 

more labourers into the West India Islands could not have the effect of lessening the 
cost of production, or enabling the planter to compete in the open market with |^ds 
of more fertility, 13076-13081— —The effect of any large importation of labour would 
be to produce rent ; there is a very high rent in Barbados at tlie present time, although 
this island is thickly peopled, 13077-13081. 13083-13085. 13121-13131. 

Any large introduction of labourers into the West India colonies would swamp Bar- 
bados and Antigua, 13077 If all the West India islands were able to produce more 

sugar it would not be an advantage to them, but if the market were thrown open to 
them and to all other countries, it would benefit the country which hacj the most fertile 

soil, 13081 If the statement which has been made, that the expense of producing 

sugar in Cuba is not more than 125. a cwt., and in Jamaica and other West India 
colonies it is 27 s., be correct, its production in the West India Islands is at an end for 

ever tinder the existing system, 13082 No amount of immigration could make up 

♦this difference, 13083—13085 No beneficial result would follow from the introduction 

of Chinese labourers into the West India colonies, 13086-^3089. « 

If the law of 1846 remain in existence, it is a hopeless case for the West Indies the 

continuing to cultivate sugar, except in particularly favoured localities, 13090-13093 

la the event of the cessation of the sugar cultivation, rice and indigo might be profit- 
ably cultivated in the West Indies, 13094—13107 But the grand desideratum for 

ihese islands is good husbandry, which in tropical countries mainly depends upon the 

manner in which irrigation is applied ; Java instanced in support of tnis assertion, ib. 

How far facilities exist in the West Indies for carrying out a system of irrigation, 
13100, 13101. 13132-13140. 

There is no reason why a certain quantity of coffee might not be produced in the West 

India islands at all times, 13108-13110 The only way in which the falling of!' of the 

cultivation of coffee of late years can be accounted for is, that the protecting duty on 

sugar was higher than that upon # coffee, 13111-13115 If any assistance be given to 

the West Indies by the mother country, it should be rather to assist public works, suoh 
as works of irrigation, than in aid of th& importation of labour, 13116. 13132-13140 
— — Drainage as practised in this country is not applicable to the West Indies or any 

other tropical country, 13117 Witness concurs entirely with Mr. Wray's evidence as 

regards the Ghinese labourers, 13118-13120 As regards beet-root sugar coming into 

competition with the sugar of our colonies, if the same duties be 9 everywheie imposed 
upon beet-root sugar and cane sugar, and trade be free with respect to both, beet-root 
sugar has not a leg to stand on, 13151-13154. 

Credit (Mauritius). The discredit into which the planters of the Mauritius are now thftwh 
by the Act of 1846, makes it impossible for them to obtain advances to carry on their 
cultivation, Guthrie 4057-4059. * # 

• . % 

Crime . S dfe Coolies , II. 2. 2 •• 

Crooks , Arthur . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Merchant at Liverpool ; with his brothers, 
has had transactions in most parts of the world, and has since 1840 beei^ personally 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar, in the East Indies, 44-46 History of these trans- 

actions in sugar cultivation, and details on the subject of sugar cultivation in the East 

Indies genevaily, 47 et seg. Purchase pf an indigo factory by witness's house iti 

Sartm, near Tirnoot, for the purpose of carrying out sugar cultivation ; means of inland 
communication, 47— 49— The object of this purchase was from seeing that the sugar 

cultivation in the W*st Indies was falling off, 47 Quantity of cane planted in the 

first year; the cultivation and manufacture being entirely new to Europeans, the West 
Indian plan of manufacture was adopted, 49 Various qualities of the soil; the prin- 
cipal may be classed as boongah and phoolponky ; description of these soils, 50-53 

0.32. G Experiments 
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Croohe, Arthur . r (Analysis of his "Evidence) — continued . 

Experiments made in each of these soils ; the latter proved to be the best for cane, 53 

No sngar had been previously cultivated in the neighbourhood as an article of export, 

but merely for local consumption, to use with tobacco, 54— —Experiments made in the 
cultivation of the various kinds of cane, such as the Otaheite, the Chinea, and the 
Bogga»cane, the tatter two being native canes, 55, 56. 58-62-*-*— Produce of these various 

canes, showing the result in favour of the Chinea cane, 59-62 Tirhoot is more 

subject to droughts than the West Indies; and is also very subject to inundations, 

63-66 Capital invested by witness’s firm in steam machinery and new buildings ; 

immense expense of conveying the machinery from England, 67-77. 

Great cost of the transit from Calcutta to Tirhoot; dangerous nature of the naviga- 
tion, 73. 76, 77 The sugar manufactured was of very good quality, 78 —: — Detail of 

the various expenses of the cultivation ; terms on which the land is held ; rent per 
acre, &c. ; number of acres held, 79— 86— Wages paid; coolies are employed; evi- 
dence in detail as to the amdunt of labour performed by the coolies, generally, and as 

compared with Africans; season during which they are employed, 87—98. 217-219- 

Tax lo which the land is subject, 99-103 Great number of restrictions in India on the 

manufacture of ru nfc 104-106 It is fully proved that from these restrictions and other 

difficulties the manufacture of it cannot be carried on at a profit, ih . 

Produce and cost of making sugar, on an average of five years, 011 witness’s farm ; 
highest price at which this sugar has sold in England ; very little sugar has been made, 

107-119 Amount witness’s firm have invested in the culture and manufacture of 

sugar in India; taking the expenses of the factory year by year, they have .always lost 
money, 120-125 Up to the present time a great deal of the outlay lias been for build- 

ings, putting up machinery, &c., so that the concern can hardly be said as yet to have had 

fair play, 126-145 Difficulty therefore of telling whether it can be grown profitably 

or not m Tirhoot upon witness’s principles of cultivation, 126 Price of sugar which 

would have repaid the outlay; lowest price at which it can be cultivated, 135-145. 148 
A great deal is to be done by irrigation and manuring, 146, 147. 

Manner in which the cultivation of sugar is carried on by the natives ; they cultivate 

individually very small patches; they use the plough, 149-152 They combine for the 

purpose of tilling the land, 152 They also combine for the purpose of manufacturing 

the*. sugar ; mode in which they manufacture it, 153-157 When prices are low, specu- 

lators purchase the surplus over the native consumption, and send it to Calcutta; cost of 

sending it to Calcutta, 158-160 Anticipated extent of the falling off in the export of 

sugar from Bengal to this country, if the low prices continue, 161-165 Estimated 

number of acres of land which would be thrown out of cultivation by this falling off 

in the export, 168-170 Number of hands which would be thrown out of employment 

thereby, 171-176. 

Further evidence as to the general use of the plough ; there is no cane-hole digging 

in India, 177-179 Explanation as to the expenses and risks and different drawbacks 

on the exportation of rum from ihe East Indies to Europe, 180 et seq . The removal 

of the excise restrictions in India would be of great advantage; enormous quantities of 
molasses are wasted in consequence of these restrictions, 181-189— Rum, however, could 
not for many reasons be sent from India with the same advantage as from the West 

* Indies, 190-192* The rum is shipped from Calcutta under bond, 193 There used 

formerly "to be a large trade in rum from India to the Australian colonies, but this has 

latterly fallen off, 194-199 A greater quantity of molasses is got in India than in the 

West Indies; some of the molasses are reboiied and made into sugar, 200, 201. 

Deterioration in the value of the sugar on the voyage from India to England, 201 

Injury done to the Otaheite cane by the white aut, 202-206 Further evidence in 

favour of the cultivation of the native (or Chinea) cane over the Otaheite cane, 206-213 
— l— T he Tirhoot district is riot so congenial to the growth of sugar as to be able at all 

• te compete with tropical climates, or at any rate it could only compete with them at a price, 

214-216 Statement of the quantity of sugar exported from Calcutta to'Great Britain, 

&c. commencing 1835-36, ending 1846-47, years calculated, 1st May to 30th April, 
220-22$* '• 

Statement of the trade between Calcutta and Great Britain, from 1 834-35 co 1846-47, 
with a view to showing whether the export of British produce and manufactures to th^ 
East Indies hap kept pace with the increased export of sugar from Bengal, 225-231 ■ — 
Statement of the imports into Calcutta in the years 1834-35, and 1846-47, and of the 
exports from Calcutta to Great Britain for the ssqnO years, 232 - Evidence to show 

that the customs duties are a very small amount of the revenue of India, 233-239 

* Average freight of sugar from Calcutta tc* Great Britain ; freight of sugar from Cuba in 
the spring of 1847 > 240-250* 256— 261— Probable effect of a repeal of the Navigation 
Laws on "the freights from the West Indies, and also upon Cuba and Brazil freights, 251- 
255* 262-279. 

Crooke, Mr. Papers delivered in by Mr. Crooke, 12 February 1848, Rep, i. App. 283. 

Crops : 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 


Crops: . . 

Berbice . — The crop of the laBt three yearB has been something over an average crop, 
Barhly 10753— —The crop of 1847 was the largest since emancipation; way in which 
the drought of 1846 may nave partly been the cause of this, ib. 10759-10761. 

Jamaica.— Annual crops of three estates in Jamaica, 1843 10 1846, both inclusive. 
Miles *s Ev., Hep* v. p . 234, 235. • . m 

Trinidad. — Statement of the annual crops of five Trinidad sugar estates during the 

years 1845, 1846, and 1847, Miles's Ev., Rep . v. p. 237 Average crops on three 

Trinidad estates : Upper Caroni estate, 1845 and 1846; Felicity estate, 1843101846; 
and Golden Grove estate, 1845 and 1846, ib. 239, 240 Statement, showing the com- 

parative crops in Trinidad, commencing with the average of three years, 1831-33, 
being the last three years of slavery, and giving the years 1834 to 1846 respectively, 
showing the effect of immigration on the quantity produced, Marryat 10324, 10325. 

St. Vincent. — Average crop of sugar in the island of St. Vincent ; estimate of the pro- 
portion of produce to the number of labourers ; similar estimate for Antigua, Wolle y 
1 141 1-11414.- ■ — See also Apprenticeship . 

Crosley, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been acting foisthe last 18 years a% an 
engineer, chiefly of machinery and apparatus for the manufacture of sugar; has been a 
refiner, 7687 Has devoted his attention for the last 18 years exclusively to the busi- 
ness of improving the qualities of colonial sugar, 7688 Was three years in France, 

and introduced there some of the improvements in the English system of refining; is 

therefore practically acquainted with the refining of sugar, ib. Details showing 

the results of this experience, 7689 et seq The results show that it takes 1 J cwt. of 

British plantation sugar to equal 1 cwt. of Brazil or Cuba sugar clayed ; detail of the 
process elucidating this statement, 7689-7706. 

Witness is not acquainted with the new process of refining direct from the root, as 
now universally practised in the large factories in France, 7707—7709 Evidence rela- 

tive to the large sugar factory in the Grand Duchy of Baden ; there has been no improve- 
ment upon the manufacture of beet-root sugar beyond those made By this factory, 

7710-7714- Inapplicability of Khaur sugar for home consumption, 7715-7717 

The effect of allowing sugar to be refined in bond would be to take away the great dis- 
advantage arising from the various qualities of sugar whfieh come into the market now, 
and enable every sugar to be sold in exact relation to its own intrinsic value, 7718-7737. 

7743-7746. 

Ihere would be a commercial inconvenience in importing sugar either as concrete, or 

as juice, or as syrup, 7737-7741 It would bear on the West India interest more than 

upon the refiners, 7741 The present mode is the most convenient mode in which the 

sugar cun be imported, as far as regards the buyer and seller, 7742 The difficulty 

arising from the different qualities would be best got over by refining them iu bond 
and paying the duty afterwards, upon all the products except the treacle, which is not 
considered to pay any duty, ib. • 

Evidence as to the relative cost of beet-root sugar and cane sugar, 7747—7757 

Suggestions as to the mode by which the duties might be obtained more satisfactorily 

under the wording of the Act, than they are at the present time, 775 ®“* 77 ® 1 It must 

depend upon the prices here whether the clayed sugars from Brazil could compete with 

sugars from Demerara, 7762—7766 To put the West India planter and the foreigner 

on an equality there should be a greater difference of duty, 7767-7771 Way in 

which .witness proposes to carry it out by Act of Parliament, so that there should be no 
difficulty iq ascertaining the precise duty at which the sugar should come in, 7772- 

7779 How far it would be necessary to have a differential duty as between East and 

West India sugar, 7780 It is a nice question whether it would be for the advantage 

of the agricultural interest if the manufacture of beet-root sugar were allowed here, 
7781-779*. . 

[Second Examination.]— Evidence in detail, showing the result of witness’s experi- 
ments in regard to the pneumatic process of testing sugar, 16016-16023 This test 

could be easily established in the different custom-house offices in the kingdom ; the 

apparatus might be erected and worked at a moderate cost, 16024-^028 *The 

different custom-house officers, after they had tr»ed£the operation for som£ Jittle time 
would easily arrive at an accurate calculation of the exact quantity of saccharine matter 

contained, 16029, 16030 The operation would* not take any great length of time, 

16031— 16033— —Table prepared by witness with regard to the amount o[*duty which 
should be charged on the differed products, 16034—16043. 16048— 16052— The revenue 


would be benefited by the duties proposed to be charged under iliis table, 16044. 16051, 
16052. i6fl3-i6n6 Under the dutie^as charged at present the revenue loses con- 

siderably, to the disadvantage of the colonial producer, 16045-16047. 

Period it would take to get the apparatus proposed by witness into operation in the 

different ports, 16CT53— 16055 How far this plan would be liable to be open tq fraud, 

16056-16067 — —It would not be practicable to nmke anything like au accurate test us 
regards cane juice and concrete by this process, 16068-16074. 

Witness delivers in papers relative to his proposed plan, and 011 other subjects con- 
0.32. a 2 nected 
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Crosley 9 Henry . r (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

nected with the cultivation and manufacture of sqgar ; reference to the heads of these 
various papers, 16075, 16076— Difference in the mode of working the machinery for 
the manufacture of sugar in Cuba, and in the West India colonies ; advantage the Cuba 
planter has over the British in this respect, 16077-16082. 

Further explanation relative to the table prepared by witness with regard to the 

amount*of fluty which should be charged on the different products, 16083-16091 

The result of the imposition of such a scale of duties as witness proposes would be to 
induce the producer of sugar to make a finer quality, 16095-16097 The plan pro- 

posed by witness would not introduce the element of uncertainty, with regard to the 
importer, as to the amount of duty which he would have to pay upon his sugar on its 
arriving in this country, but quite the reverse, 16098-161 12— Upon the differential 
value of the sugar, the average samples of Cuban and Brazilian pay very^littl? more 
duty, or not so much at 20 s., as other sugars pay at 143., 16117—16124* 

Crosley , Mr. Papers delivered in by Mr. H. Crosley, 11 March 1848, Hep, iii. App. 478 

Papers delivered in by Mr. H. Crosley, and referred to in his evidence. Rep, vii. App. 

391 et scq. Suggestions 10 the proprietors of estates in the British West Indies, 

by Henry Crosley, ib . 403 Further papers furnished by Mr. Crosley, Rep. viii.App.20. 

See also Classification Duties . 

Crown Lands . Power over the Crown lands in British Guiana is exclusively exercised by 

the Governor, Darkly 11061, 11062 Extent to which and mode in which the Crown 

lands in St. Kill’s have been taken possession of by the labouring population ; prejudicial 

effect of this, Pickwoad 13805-13810 Orders in Council respecting Crown lands 

occupation in some of the British colonies. Rep . vi. App. 169. See also Squatting . 

Cruikshanh , Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been in the West India trade 

upwards of twenty-two years, 10583, 10584 Has given some consideration to the 

subject of cane juice in a concentrated and concrete state, 10585 Opinion that if 

equitable rates of duty were fixed the planters importing them would have a much 

gi eater advantage than in making sugar in the West Indies, 10586 All the waste 

would be saved and much labour, amounting to 27 per cent., 10587, 10588 There 

would be no danger of fermentation if it were properly prepared by being defecated 
by means of Mr. Archibald’s patent ingredients, or any other efficacious means, 10589, 
1 O 590 - " 

Witness prepared a petition to the Board of Trade on the subject of admitting the 

concentrated cane juice at a fixed rate of duty, 10591 It was signed by most of the 

leading bouses in London ; reason why witness had some difficulty in getting them to 

sign, 10592-10597 Anything that Mr. Archibald^’* patent might do would not now 

of itself enable the planters of the West India colonies to compete with foreign sugar at 

present prices, 10598—10600. 10735 As regards the importation of concentrated and 

concrete cane juice, it would not be sufficient to permit them to be refined in bond, 10599. 
10699-1D704. 

Reducing the duty to a penny a pound would afford relief to the planters, maintain- 
ing the duty on slave-grown sugar at what it is now, 10600-10602—. — The repeal of the 
Navigation Laws would be of no benefit whatever t & the planters in the British West 

Indies, 10603-10615. 1 0743^10749 Witness does not not put any great faith in the 

plan which has been suggested for constructing ships purposely for the sugar trade, 
with iron tanks, so that the molasses might be brought home without waste, 10616— 
10624. 

Data upon which witness forms his calculation that there would be a saving of 
27 per cent, in the cost of manufacturing the sugar up to that state in which it is now 
exported from the West Indies; particulars in detail as to experiments made by Mr. 
Archibald, giving this result, 10025-1 0651. 10654-10698. 10712-10734^-— Witness 
would recommend the West lnfiian planters to send concrete to this country in preference 
to concentrated cane juice, 10687— —There a premium upon the refiner refining, not 
in bond, but for consumption, over the refiner who could refine in bond according to 
the present duties of 2 s. o Jrf. per cwt., 10699— —Difficulty of stating what alteration 
should be ifiade in the duties toVput them upon an equality, 10700-10704— ^Opinion 
that Mr! .Crosley’s test, now adopted as regards the classification duties, is equitable, 
10705-10711— Reasons for forming the opinion that a protective duty of 10s. 8rf. 
is necessary as against foreign sugar, 10735-10740. 

CVBA : ' c 

1. Particulars as to the Slave Trade in Cuba . * 

• 2. Cultivation and Export of Sugar. 

3 , Impossibility of the British Colonies competing with Cuba. 

„ 1. Particulars as to the Slave Trade in Cuba : ‘ 

Particulars as to the amount of the slave trade at Cuba, Lord Palmerston 5— — There 
is no doubt if the Governor of Cuba chose to exert the powers vested in him, the landing 

of 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 

C UBA —continued. . 

1 . Particulars as to the Slave Trade in Cuba — continued. 

of slaves in the island might be rendered impossible. Lord Palmerston 5 Duty levied 

by the Government on the importation of slaves, part of which. went to the Government 
and part to private individuals, ib. n. 14-17— Reference to the statement which has 
been made tnat General O’Donnell was in the habit of receiving a perquisite on each 
slave imported, and on each emancipado let out; he has been recalled, ib. 12, 13.37-40 

Course which it would be most desirable to pursue with regard to Cuba, Matson 

7180-7186. 

ft. Cultivation and Export of Sugar : 

Increase in the export of sugar from Cuba of late years ; this increase is mainly to be 

attributed tb the transfer of labourers from coffee to sugar. Lord Palmerston 26 This 

may also possibly account for the slave trade not having increased, ib . 27— 29 The 

cheapness at which the Cuba people make their sugar is not to be attributed to any 
superiority of soil or climate. Moody 5491-5493 - — Detail of the 6tate of things in 
Cuba as regards sugar cultivation, ftorthwicJc 12879-12885— —List of 46 estates in 
the district of Cienfuegos, in Cuba, brought into cultivation within the last 15 yeats, 
showing the quantity of sugar sent into the market in 1847, ^ -d ] pp . 270, 271. # 

One half of the sugar planters in Cuba, and those principally the old settlers, may be 
said to be in easy circumstances, Harbottle 15337-15346 The other half may per- 

haps be involved, and are obliged to have recourse to loans from a class of people called 
refactionists, ib . 15337 1° these cases the interest charged for this money, the com- 

mission for the sale of their prpduce, and other charges, make a difference to the planter 

of 12 per cent, in the cost of production, ib . 15337-15346 Three-fourths of the 

present proprietors of the sugar plantations in Cuba arc Creoles and old Spaniards, 

ib. 15347 The remainder are descendants of the immigrants from St. Domingo, 

Ameiicans, and some few English, ib. 

Large profits made by the planters of Cuba last year ; this was in consequence of 

the great demand for sugars in Europe, Harbottle 15491-15515 Witness does not 

attribute it to the Bill of 1846 ; some of the excitement at the time was produced by 

sugar being admitted for brewing purposes, ib. 15500-15515 Evidence showing that 

on the whole the sugar cultivation in Cuba is a profitable business, ib. 15537-15548 

But those estates under refactionists are nor profitable, ib. 1 £549-1 5556 -Active §tate 

of the sugar trade in Cuba ; strong contrast to our own colonies, Greene 16677. 

3 . Impossibility of the British Colonies competing with Cuba ; 

Even under slavery the British colonies could not now compete with Cuba, Greene 

6380 Under the old system of slavery the West Indies might have competed with 

Cuba, Hankcy 69(^0-6963—— Even with an importation of labourers Antigua could not 
compete with Cuba, Shand 8250— The British colonies, subject to humane and 
proper laws, never could compete, even under slavery, with countries where such a sys- 
tem is established as that in Cuba, Geddes 9127-9132. * 

See also Brazil, 2. Chinese Immigrants , Clayed Sugars. Coffee , I. 3. 

Cotton? Manufactures. Emancipaaos. Emancipation of Slaves. Freights . 

Manufacture of Sugar . Navigation Laws. Prices , II. 45 . j Railways. 

Slave-labour Sugar. Slave Trade , II. III. 3 . Slavery . Spain . Value 9 

of Property. Wages , II. 6. « • 

• 

Cultivation of Sugar: 

1 ! Generally. t 

II. In the British West Indies : 

1. Generally. 

« 2. British Guiana. 

3 . Jamaica. , 

4. St. Kitts. 

, 6. Trinidad. 

v 6. Si. Vincebt. 

III. In Cuba. 

IV. In India: 

1. Generally. 

2. Bengal. • 

. 3 .» Tirhoot. 

V." In Java. * 

VI. Jit Santa Cruz . , 

I. Generally: * * 

The requisites to fit a country for the production of sugar, when it has to come into 
* competition in a distant market, are, a very rich soil, plenty of it, inexhaustible for all 

O.32. o 3 practical 
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Cultivation of Sugar — continued. 

I. Generally — continued . 

practical purposes, abundance of skill and capital, and above all things, good govern- 
ment, and security ofiife and property, Crawfurd 13027— More importance 7 s to be 
attached to these circumstances than to the cheapness or abundance of labour, ii. 
13028-13635. 

II. In the British West Indies : 

1. Generally : 

If nothing be done by Government, sugar cultivation must entirely cepse ; and when 

once it ceases it can never be revived, Colvile 5933 The West India Islands, for many 

years previous to 1834, produced a larger quantity of sugar than this countfy consumed; 
the surplus was refined and exported ; and this wuuld probably be the case again, Loxdale 

9664-9681- If no assistance be given to the West Indies, the cultivation of sugar must 

be eventually abandoned ; probable effect of such abandonment on the price of sugar, 

Higgins 10043-10046 Even under existing circumstances the planters in some of 

, the colonies will undoubtedly be able to continue the cultivation, Shaw 11574, 11575 

In the evenf of the cessation of the sugar cultivation, rice and indigo might be 

profitably cultivated in the West Indies, Crawfurd 13094—13107 But the grand 

desideratum for these islands is good husbandry, which in tropical countries mainly 
depends upon the manner in which irrigation is applied ; Java instanced in support 

of this assertion, £fc. One of the great defects of the West Indies i9 the having a 

more extensive cultivation of sugar than can be properly attended to; Innes 13402- 
13404. 


2. British Guiana: 

Estimated acreage of land under sugar cultivation in British Guiana, Barkly 11033, 
1 1 034. 

3 . Jamaica : 

The cultivation of land in Jamaica is very various ; how far the best land in Jamaica 
is # equal in cultivable pviwer, to the land in Cuba, Lord Howard de Walden 4596- 

4599 Statement of the comparative success, in a commercial point of view, of ihe 

cultivation of sugar plantations under slavery, under apprenticeship, and latterly under 
freedom, Morton 6385 et scq. It was generally successful under slavery; compara- 

tively so under apprenticeship ; but latterly has materially altered for the worse, 

ib . 6385, 6386 As regards tne cultivation of sugar the land should be prepared and 

cleaned for a longer time before it is used ; this might be done by the plough, Dickon 

6479, 6480. 6531-6533 Witness can perfectly confirm the evidence which has been 

given before the Committee as to the distressed state of the sugar cultivation, Scott 
I 34 £f 4 - 

4 . St. Kitt’s : 

If Parliament does not afford some relief, a induction of the cultivation must take 
t place, Greene 6353, 6354. 

5 . Trinidad : #l 

improvement has taken place in the cultivation of sugar since the emancipation of the 
slaves, but not rpuch in the manufacture, Marryat 10473-10475. • 

<i. St. Vincent: 

* There is no doubt that further improvements might be carried out in <he sugar culti- 
vation in St. Vincent, Wolley 11426 But not perhaps so much as mother islands, St.* 

Vincent being both hilly and rocky, *6. 11426, 11427. 

c » 

III . In Cuba ; V • 

General system of cultivation of sugar in Cuba, Ilarbottle 1 5324— ——The increase.of 
sugar cultivation in Cuba withiif the last four or five years has been the result principally 
of the .abandonment of the coffee estates, t'6. 15713-15716. 

IV. In India : 

* * 

1. Generally: 

Particulars in detail relative to the cultivation of sugar in tha East Indies, and in the 
Province Wellesley (Straits of Malacca), Wray 336 et se gr.~— It is probable that a con- 
siderable quantity of the sugar which is at present in India may come here at the pre- 
seut prices, Kemshead 1018-1021. 1026, 1027— But it is absurd to suppose that the 

same 
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Cultivation of Sugar — continued. # 

IV. In India — continued. 

1. Generally — continued. 

same quantity will be made again, unless a great change takes place, Kemshcad 1018- 
1027 Correspondence between the Chamner of Commerce of Calcutta and the go- 

vernment of India, at the close of 1846, relative to the cultivation of sugar, "delivered 
in and read, Prideaux 1332— —In some parts of India sugar cannot be giown stall, 
Alexander i960— 1 There is no doubt the cultivation of sugar in India might be ex- 
tended much further, ib . 1961— India could supply all Europe with whut sugar Europe 
wants, ib. 1962. 

2 . Bengal : 

The cultivation of the cane by the natives is a very simple affair, yet it entails on 
them a considerable deal of trouble, Wray 352— Detail of the process in elucida- 
tion of this, ib. — ' The quantity of land cultivated by the natives varies very much ; it 
is sometimes not more than the twentieth part of an acre, and seldom more than three or 

four acres; the average may be about half an acre, ib. 354-368 The inferior quality 

of the cane planted by the natives, and their primitive and dirty jnode of manufacture, 
render the cultivation of the cane far from lucrative, ib. 359-364. 

3. Tirhoot: 

Particulars relative to witness’s transactions in the cultivation of sugar, Crooke 44 et 
ary.— Purchase of an indigo factory by witness’s firm, in Sarun, near Tirhoot, for the 
purpose of carrying out sugar cultivation ; means of inland communication, ib. 47—49 

The object of this purchase was from seeing that the sugar cultivation in the West 

IndieB was falling off', ib. 47 Quantity of cane planted in the first year, the cultiva- 

tion and manufacture being entirely new to Europeans ; the We&t Indian plan of manu- 
facture, was adopted, 16.49 Various qualities of the soil ; the principal may be classed 

as boongah and phoolponky ; description of these soils, ib . 50-53 Experiments made 

in each of these soils ; the latter proved the best for cane, ib. 53. 

No sugar had been previously cultivated in the neighbourhood as an article of export, 
but merely for local consumption, to use with tobacco, Crooke 54 The sugar manu- 
factured wars of very good quality, ib. 78 Amount * witness’s firm have invested 

in the culture and manufacture of sugar in India; taking the expenses of the "factory 
year by year, they have always lost money, ib. 120-125 Up to the present time a 

E reat deal of the outlay has been for machinery and buildings, so that the concern can 
ardly be said yet to have had fair play, ib. 126—145 Difficulty therefore of telling whe- 

ther it can be grown profitably or not in Tirhoot, upon witness’s principles of cultivation, 

ib. 126 Price of sugar which would have repaid the outlay ; lowest price at which it 

can be cultivated, ib. 135—145. 148— Manner in which the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of sugar is carried on by the natives; they cultivate individually very small patches ; 
they use the plough, ib. 149—160. • 

V. In Java ; 

Witness is acquainted to a certain extent with the mode by which the Dutch Govern- 
ment encourage the cultivation of sugar in Java, St. Martin 11882-11884 It is done 

by the Government making advances to* the cultivators, and giving the land and guaran- 
teeing to take off their hands a certain* quantity of their produce at fixed prices, in 
repayment for those advances ; detail of the mode in which this system is carried out, ib. 

11885-11925. 12063-12087. 12141-12146 The contractor is entitled to any surplus 

crop beyond the quantity agreed to be taken by Government, "the contractor paying 
8 d. per every hundredweight not delivered to Government ; these are what are called free 

sugars, ib. 11926-11929. 11931-11933. 11940-11942 The sugar plantations enjoy 

the privild^e of being exempt from the obligation of cultivating rice, it. 11937-1 1{J39 

Under the system of cultivation pursu«d"by the Danish Government in Java, tlfte pro- 
duction of the colony has increased from 25,000 baskets to 400,000 baskets, between 

1827 and 1847, 1 1953“! *955 As regards the Government estates, tjie field culti- 

ration «of sugar may be said to be entirely Governmeyit cultivation, the cuiflractor having 

nothing to do with the sugar till the time of cutting? ib. 12023-12025 Further detail 

of the system under which the Government cultivation is carried out, ib. 12063-12087. 
12141-12146. 

VI. In Santa Cruz : . 

The sugar cultivation in Santa Cruz is a profitable speculation, Shaw 11585, 11586 

It is better cultivated than our West India islands, with the exception of Barbados, 
ib. 11587, 11588— — The average yield per acre in Santa Cruz is by no means so great 
as in Porto Rico, ip. 1 1589-1*1591 . 

See also Advances. Brazil 9 2. Cost of Production , III. Cotton Cultivation, I. 

Cuba, 2. Manufacture of Sugar. Mauritius ,2. Tirhoot. And the principal 

Headings in this Index. 
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Reports, 1847-48-— continued. 


Curing Coffee . , Detail of the process of curing coffee, Syers 14874-14888. 

Currency (Mauritius). Copy of despatch from Governor Sir William Go mm to Earl Grey, 
dated 29 December 1847, enclosing a report of thfe Finance Committee on the scarcity of 
British silver,, and the difficulty of relieving it; and recommending the withdrawal of 
tokens and marquees from circulation. Rep. vii. App. 343. 

Currie , 1 'Johh (Analysis of his Evidence). — Distiller; distils annually about 900,000 
gallons of spirits ; "pays about 300,000/. for duty annually, 8526-8530— —Number of 
corn distillers in England ; gross amount, in gallons, of British spirits manufactured in 

the year 1847 at these distilleries ; amount of duty paid thereon, 8531, 8532 Different 

processes the raw spirit has to be subjected to before it is fit for the retail spirit dealer, 
0533-8534 The Act of 6 G. 4, c. 80, s. 35, expressly forbids the business of rectify- 

ing being carried on under the same roof with a distillery; previously 'to that time 
(1825) they were carried on in unison, 8535-8538— The differential duty then 
payable between the English corn spirits and the colonial spirits was 1 s. 6 d. ; reasons 

why the 4 ut Y was fixed at this amount, 8539-8544 This duty was reduced from 1 s. 6rf. . 

to 1 s. in 1846, and again in 1847 to 9 d-i 8545 The distillers considered this to be 

3 d. or more a gallon below the fair compensation to which they are entitled for the 
restrictions and bufidens of the excise, 8546, 8547. 

The Act of the 6th Geo. 4 was passed with a view to preventing the possibility of any 
evasion of duty; it was solely for the protection of the excise, ana not at all for the be- 
nefit of the distiller, 8548-8551 Statement of the excise restrictions and impediments 

to the manufacture which • are imposed upon the distiller, with evidence to show the 

impracticability of carrying out improvements under these restrictions, 8552-8554 

How far practically there have been any improvements carried out in the manufacture 
since the Act of 1825 ; 8555. 

There has been a very clever apparatus invented for distilling, which causes a great 

saving of fuel, and also a saving of time, 8555 The excise has given permission 

for the use of this apparatus, under certain restrictions ; nature of these restrictions, 

8555, 8 556 Details as to the restrictions to which the distillers are liable under 

this Act as regards the utensils used by them, 8556-8560 Provisions of the Act 

relative to the having of the distillery and rectifying house separate, 8560. 

Detail of the restrictions in the way of impediments to the manufacture; first as to 
the right of the excise officers to enter upon the premises, 8560-8562 — * — Secondly, as 

to fue prohibition of the choice of materials, 8562 No relaxation has been made in 

this provision of the Act as regards the admission of molasses, 8563 There was a 

Bill passd last year 10 permit ihe use of sugar in distilleries, but the distillers were uot 
allowed to make the best use of that sugar, as they were not allowed to mix it with corn,.* 

il» . They were only allowed to use it under certain restrictions ; way in which they 

were virtually prohibited from the use of it at all, 8563-8565. 0 

How far it would be beneficial to the distiller to use sugar instead of corn must de- 
pend upon the relative price of sugar and corn, 8564 Some of the distillers made one 

or two* experimental brewings by permission of the excise, in order to ascertain what 

the real produce of spirits from sugar was, 8566 -The result of these experiments 

was pretty much the same as the experiments made by the commissioners of excise ; the 
distillers extracted from 1 1 gallons to 1 1 £ gallons of spirit from a cwt. of sugar, 8567 

Relative prices at which corn and sugar must be in order to mfeke it worth the while 

t>f the distiller to use sugar, ib . < * 

The spirit made from the sugar is quite as pure a spirit as from grain ; for certain pur- 
poses it is as fine, 85U8 — —It is not u spirit the rectifiers like so well, but witness does * 
not attach much importance to that, i&. — If corn and sugar might be mixed, it would 
improve the quality of the spirit immensely ; the restrictions of the excise prevent this 
from being attempted, 8569-8571— Further restriction in the Act totally preventing 

the use of sugar, 8571-8572 The practical objection to leaving the distillers to use 

sug^r concurrently with corn, without any of these restrictions, is the difficfltty of ascer- 
jtaiping the produce, 8573 Witness beeves these restrictions to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the collection of the duty, 8574 -A.II witness means to say is, if the various 

restrictions do amount to what the distillers say they amount to, they are entitled to 
compcnstf^on to that amount, ib. 

Loss l arising from the provision in the Act as to distilling in alternate periods,. the 
brewing 4 process being obliged to be completed before; they begin distilling; way in* 
which this causes a waste of fuei, and also a waste of time, 8574— 8576. 8580-8583.. 
8591-8601— There is also another most material clause with respect to the yeast ; 
manner in' which the restrictions in this matter cuuge a loss to the distiller, 8576-8580 
——Objections to the mode in which the duties are at present charged; three different 

rtyodes in which they are charged, 8583-8591 Estimated loss from having to put. out 

the fires, the distillers not being allowed to distil till they have finished their brewing 
period, 8^9%-86 oi. 

With rof&rence to the permits and other things, there are alsb a great many disad- 
vantages; but witness is of opinion that he has stated above the principal part of the 
restrictions that apply to corn distillation, 8601— —List of penalties imposed by the 
Act 6 Geo. 4, c. 80, Rep . iii. p . 306, 307— —How far these restrictions operate preju* 

dictally. 
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Currie, John • (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. * 

dicially to the rectifier, 8602, 8803-— —The colonial distiller is not under anything like 

the same restrictions that the English distillers are, 8603 If every restriction were 

taken off, and the English distillers were allowed to use any materials they liked, Jbhey 
would then be glad to see the duties equalized, 8603, 8604. 

According to witness’s calculation, he makes out that is. o J d. » the fair charge to 
be laid agaiqsf the various restrictions of the excise; data upon which witness forms 
this calculation, with detail of the varibus items on which the loss accrues, and amount 
of loss on ehch item, 8605-8621— —Comparative statement, designed to show the prac- 
tical effect ofc the present excise regulations in the grain distilleries of England, 

Rep, iii. p. 31 1- It is quite ridiculous to suppose that the English distillers have 

a monopoly of the spirit trade, owing to these restrictions, when they are liable to com- 
petition from 300, or 400 distillers in Scotland and Ireland, 8622-8625. 8632-8648. 

Great increase in the importation of rum in 1847, the first year after the duty was 

reduced, 8625, 8626 Up to that time there was an absolutely prohibitory duty in 

Scotland and Ireland, 8627— There is now the same differential doty in the three parts 

of the kingdom, 8628 In 1846-47 the distillers were obliged to raise the price of 

their spirits in consequence of the high price of corn, 8629-8631. * . • 

In making the statements witness has done he has confined himself strictly to the excise 
restrictions, and has kept out of view all the indirect taxation to which the English 
distillers are subject ; way in which this affects the English distillers, 8636— Although 
the West Indians may also be subject to indirect taxation, -this has nothing to do with 
the case, as they are free from excise restrictions, ib, How far the excise restric- 

tions in England to which witness has adverted apply to Scotland and Ireland, 8643- 
8648. 8651-8653: . 

The only advantage which the English distiller lias over the Scotch and Irish distiller 

is as regards the freight to which the two latter are subject, 8644-8648 He has also 

an advantage over the West Indian distiller, but not to the same extent, 8648 

The Scotch or Irish distiller pays the full English duty upon all that he loses in the 
passage to England, whereas the colonial distiller brings his spirit over entirely duty 

free, ib. The laws in Scotland and Ireland, and in England, are not in all respects 

the sinne, 8653 The Scotch distiller is allowed, in some instances, a greater latitude 

than the English distiller; he may brew at a lower gravity, 8653-8659 111 Scotland 

there is nft rectification, the spirits go into immediate consumption ; in England they go 
through the medium of the rectifier, 8654-8658. 

In Scotland considerably more malt is used than in England, 8654 This may pos- 
sibly press more heavily upon the Scotch than upon the English distiller, 8659 

Evidence showiryr that the necessity which the English distiller is under of sending his 
spirit to the rectifier constitutes a part of the difference between the case of the English 

and of the Scotch distiller ; how far this applies to the colonial distiller, 8660-8676 

Grounds upon which the distillers for a very long period resisted the admission gf rum to 

rectification, 8673—8676 The English distillers never professed to be satisfied with a 

1 s, 6d. duty, 8680-8690 They never considered it to be a fair protecting or differ- 

ential duty during the existence of the corn laws, 8687. 

Return of the amount of British spirits and rum brought into consumption in the year 
>3821, and in the year 1845; 8691-8693—; — Even if it should appear from this retufn 
that rum had increased only six percent., while British spirit has increased 117 percent., 
it is no evidence that the differential taxatioTi has not been unavailing as far as regards 

protection to the English distiller, 6694*8708 The English distiller is not allowed to 

make the best use of his produce, and to make it into a palatable spirit, which the colo- 
nial distiller is allowed to do, and by means of which he can find' a* market all over the 
world, 8694-8708* 8731-8736. 

The colonial distiller, with the exception of very trifling restrictions, is enabled to 

make his spirits in any way he pleases, and as he pleases, 8709 If the power of»dis- 

tilling from molasses were given to the English distillers, they would still claim a dif- 
ferential duty, on the ground of the excise restrictions, 87*10-8712 There is no 

doubt that the West Indies are suffering very much as regards labour, aftring to the 
aitemtiofi ofthe laws of those colonies, but witness dots hot see how this is to, be con- 
• sidered in the same light as excise restriction* imposed by law, 8713-8723— The pro- 
tecting duty ought not to be altered on this account, *8724. 

The corn laws may have acted against the English distillers to the extent of 1 
but as they claimed 2 s. previously to the repeal of those laws, they have still a 
claim of is., fend that claim they are prepared to support; this was reduced last 
year to 9 d*, 8724* Evidence as to the •difference of opinion amongst distillers hs 

to the bonding of British spirits, 8728-8730. 8778 Witness does not take the 

is. 6 d, duty to be # a protecting duty at all; he looks at it as a compensating duty 
to put the distiller® in England ana the distillers in the colonies on the same footing, 

reason why the differential duty should be permanent arises from the 
b' 39 * H restrictions 
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Reports, 1 847-48—- continued. 


Currie, John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
restrictions which are put upon the trade both in manufacturing and vending spirits, 

8760-8762 If the restrictions were removed the differential duty ought to be taken 

off altogether; the distillers would have no objection to this whatever, 8761-8775 

The mere persritiion. to bond would not put the English distiller in the same position as 

the colonial distiller, ‘ 8763-8765. 8776-8778 Unless he had also the privilege of 

paying the duty only on that quantity of spirits which goes into consumption after it 
had passed the hands of the rectifier, 8764— —Anything of this kind would be extremely 
hazardous to the revenue, 8766-8778. 

Opinion that a very large export trade of British spirits is missed at the present time 

by th is country, 8779-8786 The colonial distiller has the exclusive supply of spirits 

to the British navy, 8787-8793 If restrictions be taken off to the amount at 'which 

witness places them, any claim to compensation to that amount ceases* but witness 
cannot agree that because two or three items are taken off, the whole differential duty is 
on that account to cease, 8794-8797—— The object of the Act of 1825 was to assimilate 
the laws as regards the Scotch and Irish, and the English distilleries, 8798-8800— 
Witness does not complain of the excise restrictions, they are absolutely necessary for 
the collection of the high duty of 7 s. 6 d. per gallon; he only complain* of them as 
^compared with th^ colonial distiller, who is entirely free from them, 8803-881 1 . 

Currie , Mr. Witness considers there must be some misunderstanding in the statement 
made by Mr. Currie, that the restrictions of the excise oblige him to put his furnaces 
out of blast 585 times in. the course of the year, involving great loss of labour and waste 
of fuel. Wood 15093-15106. 

Customs Duties (India). The customs duties are a very small amount of the revenues of 
India, Crooke 233-239. 

Cutting the Crops . See Continuous Labour y I. 3. 

44 Cyg net " Cruiser. From 1844 till 1846 witness was attached to the " Cygnet 99 cruiser, 

in the Bight of Benin, M‘Crae 13229-13232 During witness’s servitude she detained 

18 slavers, but 14 only were condemned; only two of these had slaves on board, 

ib. 1 31233-13235- 


D. 


Dacca Sugar Company . Unsuccessful attempt made by this company to cultivate sugar 
in Tirhoot, Bagshaw 281— — See also Tirhoot: 

Danish Colonies . Reference to the declaration of the Danish government relative to the 

emancipation of the slaves in their colonies, Kemshead 1192—1196 The best of the 

sugarfe produced in the Danish islands are' sent to the United States; a lar^e quantity 

of their sugars has gone to Hamburgh and Copenhagen, Shaw 11582 Their sugars 

enjoy a small protection in the Danish market, ib . 11583, 11584. 

See also Cost of Production, III. 3. c 

Date Sugar . The increase in the manufacture of date sugar in Calcutta is going on much 

more rapidly than the increase in cane sugar, Hardman 690 Mode of cultivation of 

the dale, ib . 69 i- 693- : — Evidence as to the production of sugar from the date, Alexander 
U)73-J97 fi - 

Dcccan . Statement of the cost of, and return on the cultivation of sugar in the Deccan 
in the year 1825, giving every detail of expense, Sykes 641-649. 

Demerara. The soil and climate of Demerara arc as well adapted for th§ cultivation of 

• the cane as those of any country in the jworld, Loxdale 9461-9464^— Great extent 
to which both cotton and coffee estates in Demerara have been converted into sugar 

estates, ib* 9695-9699- Way in which witness’s estates in the islahd of Demerara are 

managed ; mode in which ihe^upplies are sent out and paid for, Higgins 10183-10189. 

There has been a great change in the social condition of this colony ever since Mr. 
Canning’s resolutions were promulgated there in 1823, Ranken 12338— Nature of the 
evils wjhich resulted from the promulgation of those resolutions, ib, ■■■■■■ The compulsory 
Manumission Bill parsed in 1829 also a prejudicial effect, ib. — ■ — The next evil step 
was the nine-hours* Labour Bill in 1831, which deprived the planter of one-seventh part 
of the labour he considered himself entitled to, without compensation, i&.— — ' Then there 
* was the great measure of emancipation which came into force in August 1834, ib. 
193381 12339— 1 The prices of produce happened to rise about that time, and were 
maintained during the period of apprenticeship, ib. 1I2339-— VTjife remedy witness has 
ter suggest on behalf of the colony is protection, ib. 12408 et sej.— — — List of the estates 
and abandoned estates in Demerara, the whole or parts of which have been purchased 
by agricultural labourers, and upon which villages or hamlets have been or are being 

established ; 
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Demerara— continued. 9 

established ; together with a statement of the actual or computed population of each, 
and of the externa of the lands and numbers of plots purchased, and the respective 
tenures by which they are held ; showing also the relative positions of the contiguous 
places of worship, Mep» iv» A pp. 1 77^*79 Tabular statement of the prices of pro- 

visions, lumber, &c. >0 Demerara, during the years 18*9 to 1840 inclusive, ib. % 181. 

See also Railways. 

Denman, Hon* Captain, r.n. Is well acquainted with the coast of Africa; has been 

.upwauds of tiyee years upon the coast at three different periods, 1611, 1812 Some 

free labourers might be obtained from the British colony of Sierra Leone, and a limited 
number from the Kroo coast, 1613-1615 — —The Kroomen are mixed with a people 
called Fkhmen ; they were originally the same but are not so now, 1614— — The Fishmen 
would not do as free labourers ; they live on the water a,ud' are indisposed to agricultural 

labour, 1614. 1616. 1637, 1638 The supply of Kroomen would be very limited; 

there is no doubt that they are a free people, 1614, 1615. 1617— Mode in which their 

services are obtained, 1618-1620 There are no other parts of the coast of Africa that 

witness is aware of from which free labourers could be obtained, 1621. 

The only mode by which we could obtain any number of free labourers would be by 

purchasing them, and entering into the slave trade, 1622- Great difficulties in the 

way of getting the Kroomen or liberated Africans to settle permanently in the West 
Indies, 1623, 1625-1636. 1677-1682— If West India vessels were to go to Africa to 
purchase labourers, with a greater equipment with regard to water than was necessary for 

the ship’s crew, they would under the existing treaties be liable to seizure, 1624 

Reasons why it would not do to introduce negroes into the West Indies in any large 
numbers at once, 1625. • 

Hitherto no slaves have ever been shipped from the Kroo coast, 1639 Reference 

to the fact of the slave trade having broken out on a part of the coast near witness’s 
station, between the Kroo coast and Cape Palmas, where the slave trade had nor existed 

before for 15 or 16 years, ib • This may be attributed to proper principles not 

having been acted upon by the squadron on the coast, and the effect of the law of 1846; 

1640 The only plan to put a stop to the slave trade is to block up the points of 

exportation unremittingly, not going in chase, 1641. 1650-1658 This, followed up 

by the destruction of the barracoons, by treaty with the native chiefs, would dhtirely 
eradicate the trade, 1642-1644. 1653-1658. 

Memorandum drawn up by witness in 1844 on the suppression of the slave trade; 
the principles suggested therein were adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 1644, 

1645- Witness does not consider that any large number of the people at Sierra Leone 

would be induced to go to the West Indies; they are too well off, 1647, *648. 1677-1682 

The only remedy that witness would recommend for the depressed state of our West 

Indiau colonies would be the, abolition of the slave trade, 1649 This is perfectly 

practicable; detail of witness’s plan for carrying it out, 1G50-1G58 Witness con- 

templates a blockade followed up by the destruction of the barracoons, under the slave 

treaties,*! 653 How far the native chiefs are ready to enter into these treaties, and 

reliance which may be placed or* their carrying them out, 1654-1658. 

Though it might be a temporary loss to the native chief’s, the suppression of tjie 
slave trade would be the greatest possible benefit eventually to all classes in Africa, 
1658— — On those parts of the coast where the slave trade has been checked legitimate 
trade has sprung up, 1659—1664— — Instance of the coast near the River Bonny, where 

a great trade in palm oil has sprung up, 1662 The present force on the coast is 

amply sufficient to carry out witness’s plan, 1665-1672. 1674-167*5 The same force 

might be maintained at a much smaller expense ; the steamers arc too large and their 
speed ia not sufficient; number of steamers on the coast, 1667, 1668. 

Under the impression that it was more healthy, the squadron has been moved, further 

from the coast, 1672 The present increase of the slave trade may be attributed 

partly to this cause, 1673 — ■■ — And also partly to the equalization of the. sugar duties by 

tha Act of 1846 ; ; 1673. 1691-1693 Unless this Act be repealed the effect must be 

to ruin^mr colonies iii the West Indies, 1673. 1684 There is no hope*>f any great 

emigration, from the heart of Africa to the West Indies, 1683-1686 The? only hope 

for the West Indians is the restoration of the differential duties until the abolition of the 
slave trade is effected, 1684. ^ * • • 

Further expression of the opinion that the slave trade may be easily put down for the 

present, and Htmijrilated in the long run, 1687-1690. 1695-1697 The destruction of 

the factories is the great thing necessary /or the total suppression of the trade, 1677 

• Difficulties in the way of our making treaties with Brazil for its suppression ; the 

feeling of the people is entirety in favour of the trade, 1G98-1705 Great difficulties 

in the way of our* blockading the coast of Brazil, 1701-1705— There are various 
circumstances which point to the coast of Africa as the proper place for such pro- 
ceedings, 1701. 1705. 
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j Dennison, William . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been eg years in Java ; practised 
between three and four years as a medical man ; has been for about qq years engaged 

in tlie cultivation of sugar, 4670-4672 Nature of the labour in Java, 4673— 1 —The 

government took upon themselves to plant the sugar cane, making contracts with the 
natives, Private individuals also cultivate it on their own account, and pay 

their labourers from three to six and 10 guilders a month, ib . ■—■The labourers em- 
ployed *by Che government are paid by the manufacturers of the sugar, 4674— -Extract 
from Sir Stamford Raffles’s work on Java, describing the nature of the cultivation in 
Java, and also detailing the present state of Java, 4674-4684, 

{Second Examination.] Further evidence as to the amount paid to the natives for the . 
cultivation of the sugar, 4685-468 7 — —Formerly the natives used to, deliver the canes at 
the mill; they have now nothing more to do with it except the planting of the sugar, 

4687-4690 Other charges which fall upon the manufacturer before he ships his 

sugar, 4688 It is not tne usual practice to ratoon the canes; some are ratooned, 

4691-4692 Average yield of the cane, 4697 A separate arrangement is made with 

the natives for carrying the cane to the mill, 4697-4708. 

Detail of the Cost of the manufacture of sugar; price at which it can be delivered in 
this country, and prjee which it will at present fetch in England, 4709-4737. 4821—4833 

Extent to which the cultivation of sugar in Java has been increased; extern to 

which they have lately done away with the cultivation of indigo, 4738 Mode in which 

labour is enforced in Java, 4739-4755 There s not a shadow of slavery existing in 

Java; it is really free labour; way in which the change has been effected, 4756-4759 
— — The sort of obligation the natives are under to maintain the cultivation of sugar is 

not considered by them as a hardship, 4760-4763 There are still domestic slaves in 

the island, 4764-4768 But the slave trade, is entirely abolished ; there is very little 

secret slave trade, 4769—4771. 

Principal parts of the island of Java where the sugars are grown, 4772—4782 Ave- 

rage rate of wages in the sugar-producing parts of the island ; average quantity of labour 

performed; value of the rations given, 4783-4803 Reasons why witness anticipates 

a rise in the pay of labourers in Java, 4804 Java sugar will not come to England, as 

it fetches a much higher price in Java, 4804-4811 There is no difference in the 

terms upon which Brazilian and Javan sugars are admitted into Holland, 4812-4815 

Further reasons for anticipating that there will be a rise in the price of labour in Java, 

4816,4817 This will naturally produce an increase in the cost of producing sugar, 

4818-4820. 

Dhobah Sugar Company . Unsuccessful attempt made by this company to cultivate sugar 

in Tirhoot; large loss sustained in consequence, JBagshaw 281. 306-311 The capital 

of the company is 200,000 /., in shares of 100/., the whole of which has been called and 

neatly all paid up, Kemshead 958-960 The company commenced paying dividends in 

1838 and 1839; large dividend paid in 1840, ib. 961-970. 1086, 1087— —In the year 
1841 the company made no profit ; the price of the raw material was high in India, and 

the price of sugar was low in England, ib. 97 1—973 •The large profit in 1840 arose 

from the price being very high, nearly three limes what it is at the present «period, ib. 

973 - 

* Statement of the average prices at which t]ie company sold their sugars in each year 

from 1840 to 1845, showing the profit or loss of the company in each of those years, 
Kemshead 974—986 In the last half of the year the company began to feel the com- 

petition with slave-grown sugar; loss sustained by the company of between 40,000/. 

and 50,000/. in that year, ib. 988 For 1847 they estimate their loss at about 70,000/., 

ib. 988-991. 993 The company have suspended operations for a time, finding it 

impossible to compete with slave-grown sugar, ib. 992 — —If the company had stopped 
working at the end of 1845 they would have been gainers of about 84,000 t.jib. 993-997. 

* Evidence showing that the plant, &c. of ihe t< company, which cost them 130,000/., would 
not fetch more than 40,000/.; the machinery is of ttie best description ; it is the largest 

sugar manufactory in the 4 world, Kemshead 997-1009 At ibe end of the year 184^ the 

Dhobah £%gar Company had an extent of business to nearly 200,000 ib. 1012-1014 

They were induced to enter into this extent of business fron^ the belief that slave- 

grown sugar would not by any possibility be allowed to come to England after the 
strong feeling whjich had been expressed against it, and more particularly by Sir Robert 

Peel, ib. 1*014-1017. 1236, 1237 The company did not sustain any loss from the ruin 

manufacture; the whole of their losses were upon thp sugar, ib. 1073-1077^ 

From the great manifestation of feeling in this country against slavery, the company 
did not for a moment suppose they would come into competition with slave-grown sugar, 
Kemshead 1079-1084— —Witness attributes the Josses of the Dhobah Company entirely 
to the introduction of slave-grown sugar, ib . 1096-1121. 1 123— — -Salaries paid to the 
clerks of tlie. Dhobah Company, ib. 1 2 14— Further evidence to show that the losses 
sustained by the Dhobah Company may be attributed to the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into this country, ib. 1 2 1 7-1 231 .——See also Freights. . Tirhoot * 
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Dickon, Thomas . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Went out to Jamaica some years ago to 
take charge of some properties that were about to be bought there by a company in 
this country ; Was in Jamaica a little more than a year, and was before that a farmer in 

Lincolnshire, 6428-6436 The company only bought one estate, and they rented 

another; the whole extent of acres of the purchased estate was about 2,500/»but there 

were not more than aoo to 250 acres under cane cultivation, 6437, 6438 Witness 

went out in 1845 at first, and returned and went out again in 1846; 64^9 — * — The in- 
tention was, that he should carrv out with him all the agricultural improvements known 

in England, 6440 Capital of . the company, 6441-6448 -Result of the cultivation 

of the estates, as regards the profit or loss of the crops; witness had charge of the 
property for only one year; cost of the cultivation, exclusive of all labour and supplies 

from England; produce of the estate, 6449-6459. 6471-6478 Sum paid for the 

estate, 6460, 6461 Quantity of the land fit for sugar cultivation, 6462-6468 

Rent paid for the estate that was rented, 6469, 6470. 

As regards the cultivation of sugar, the land should be prepared and cleaned for a 
longer time before it is used ; this might be done by the plough, 6479, 6480. 6531-6533 

The sugar made on the estate was of good quality, 6481— —Probable yield in 

1847; 6483-6486 Insufficiency of the cattle on the estate tp work the implements 

taken out; further outlay which the efficient use of them would have involved, 6486— 

6495. 6560-6563. 6757-6760 Rate of wages paid; shortness of the day’s labour 

performed; objection of the negroes to task-work ; want of continuous labour; incon- 
venience of this, as the labour cannot be depended upon when most wanted, 6496- 

6513 Higher wages will not tempt them, 6514. 6515 They are independent by 

reason of having their own provision grounds, and provisions to'sell at a high price, 

6516, 6517 The means that witness would suggest for making these labourers work 

more continuously would be by llie planters growing provisions, 6518-6530. 6535-6541. 
6761-6770. 6837-6849. 

The labourer in Jamaica can live twice as well on 25. Gd. as the labourer in this 
country; the English labourer does more than twice the work of the black in Jamaica 
for the same money, and their labour can be depended upon, 6534—6536. 6542-6549 

Impracticability of instituting central factories for grinding the canes, 6550-6553. 

6565 Great improvements might be made by drainage, 6554-6557 No good is 

to be done by substituting the spade for the plough ; nothing is better than the plough, 
where it can be used, 6558, 6559. 6563, 6564 -Witness is no advocate either for tram- 
ways or railroads on each individual estate, 6566-6572 Coolie labourers will not do 

at all ; they are very poor labourers, particularly the Madras people; opinion that the 
Africans, from what witness has seen of them, would be very desirable labourers to have, 

6573^6589 ^t present prices Jamaica does not hold out much prospect of profitable 

cultivation, 6590 et seq . There are some of the sugar estates that will do very well, 

but with, present prices the breeding pens are the best estates to cultivate, 6591-65,95. 

If half the estates were to go out of cultivation, the other estates would not get labour 
cheaper; the negroes would prefer squatting and living upon their provision grounds 

to working, 6596-6615 How far the company with which witness is connected are 

still going on with the cultivation, 6616-6622 The first requirement in Jamaica is 

cheaper and more continuous labour, 6623, 6624 Difficulty of raising capital in 

Jamaica, 6625 -Evidence in detail tfs to the mode in which the cultivation of the 

estate belonging to the company was carried on after witness arrived there ; they had 

no means of carrying out the intended improvements, 6626-6711. 6757-6760 No 

attempts wsre made at improvement in the manufacture of the sugar, 6712, 6713 

With sufficient labour the estate was very capable of being improved, 6714-6721. 

Data of witness’s calculation as to the cost at which the estate might be cultivated 

profitably*at;pre&ent prices, with a sufficiency of labour, 6722-6746 Under *pie^ent 

circumstances, penning the cattle on the ground is the best means that can be adopted 

for manuring the ground, 6747-6756 Witness has personally experienced the want 

ofc labour in Jamaica at the peiiud when it was most valuable, 6771-6775. 6821-6836 
— As a general rule, wages are regularly paid in Jamaica, 6776,6777 — —It is & great 
evil that there is no control over the labour of th£ labourer; how for this'alrises from 
the planters not being able to give them constant,employment, 6778-6787. 6790, 6791. 
€813-6819— —It would be desirable if, bv the introduction of implements,*the number 
of labourers required could be reduced, 6784, 6785 — — The manufacture aifd cultivation 

of sugar may be carried on together with advantage, 6792 Further detail as to the 

mode in wljich .the company’s estate was cultivated, 6795-6804 The provision grounds 

of the negroes are generally independent Holdings. 6820-6824. 
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Reports, 1847-48 -—continued. 


Djfferentias. Duties: 

1. Spirits. 

1 Sugar. 

* 

1 . Spirits i 

There is now the same differential duty on spirits in the three parts of the kingdom, 

4 Currie 8628— -The principal reason why the differential duty should be permament, 
'arises from the restrictions which are put upon the trade, both in manufacturing and 
vending spirits, ib. 8760-8762. 

2 . Sugar: , 

The small amount of the export of sugar from India to this country in 1834-35, may be 
attributed to the differential duties in this country, Sykes 632 — Witness’s house in Cal- 
cutta is at present making four different qualities of sugar, classed as A. B. C. and D., 
Hardman 732, 733— These different qualities when imported into this country are 
subjected to different rates of duty, at the caprice of the customs officers in a great mea- 
sure, ib. 734, 735* ^64-759 Samples produced showing the different qualities, with 

evidence showing the effect of the different duties on the various qualities of sugar pro- 
duced in India, ib. 736-747 The only remedy would be a uniform duty upon sugar; 

sugar should be sugar, ib. 760-764. 766-769 This would tend to the production of a 

very improved quality of sugar, ib. 764. 769, 770 It would not give to the British 

manufacturer in British colonies any advantage which he does not already possess, ib. 
765 A11 assimilation of the duties would advance the consumption of the finer quali- 

ties of sugar very materially, ib. 796-798. 

The standard samples of sugar have been given to all the trade who have asked for 

them, JDowding 2899. 3003-3005 How far any difficulties have arisen in settling the 

rale of duty that should be paid upon particular sugars, ib. 2900, 2901 The standard 

sample has been sent to every port of the United Kingdom, ib. 2902 Explanation as 

to a plan which has been resorted to of spoiling sugars by mixing syrup with them to 

colour them, and get them admitted at a low rate of duty, ib. 2903-2905 Course 

pursued by the customs officers under these circumstances, ib. Difference pro- 

duced in the appearance of sugar between a dull and a clear day ; colour is the first 
distinguishing element upon which the quality is calculated, ib. 2906, 2907. 2948- 
2960. 

The mode in which the duty is collected is unsatisfactory, Dowding 2908. 291 1 Tn 

this case it was stated that the sugar was charged at different rates of duty in different 

places, ib. 2909-2914. 2930-2934 The samples furnished by the Dutch government 

were adopted in this country ; they have no difficulty in Holland in determining upon the 

qualities, ib. 2915-2918. 2975—2982 The landing surveyors decide upon the duties, 

and if they haye any doubt it is referred to the superior officers, ib. 2929 Under the 

Act of Parliament^ne quantity of saccharine matter is one of, and the principal test in 
determining the quality of the sugar, ib. 2939—2947 There are no means of satis- 
factorily ascertaining this, Howding 2939-2947 —The grain and the colour are the 

most satisfactory tests, ib. 2948-2960 Way in which the custom officers take the 

samples, ib. 3006-3011 How far there is ajiossibiliiy of the revenue being defrauded 

by parties mixing the different qualities of sugar so as to get them admitted at the lowest 
rate of duty, ib. 3017—3021. • 

Evidence relative to the differential duties on British plantation sugar, # and as to how 

far inconveniences «arise from the existence of these duties, Guthrie 4249-4266 It 

would be very beneficial to the planter to be allowed to send bis sugar here in any 
stage or form that best suited his convenience ; as a general question, the Government 

is bound to permit it, ib. 4267-4273 Suggestions as to the mode by whyffi the duties 

might be obtained more satisfactorily under the wording of the Act than the,y are at the 

present time, Croeley 7758-7761 Way in which witness proposes to carry it out by 

Act of Parliament, &»o tl*it there should be no difficulty in ascertaining the precise duty 
at which tj)© sugar should come in, ib. 7772-7779. * 

Evidence in detail as to the* different qualities of the sugars which come to this 
country, and opinions as to ,the differential duties which should be imposed thereon ;• 

superior quality pf the Havannahf sugars, Greene 6165-6184 rHow tar it would be 

necessary .to have a differential duty as between East and West India sugar, Crosley 7780 
~ — It is practicable to mix fine foreign sugar, which now commands tne highest rate of 
duty, and colonial muscovado in such a manner that the officer would be unable to detect 

it, Jttrxnvne 12626, 12627 And consequently the whole mixture might, *to the injury 

of the revenue, be admitted at the lowest rate of duty charged on colonial sugar, *6.12026- 
1 2620— ^Comparative value of beet-root sugar and muscovado sugar; existing dif- 
ferentia) duties between beet-root sugar and foreign cane sugar, iff. 12844—12853- As 

weighing upon the great question, the question of differential duties is not a point worth 
much consideration, liortfiwiclc 13004— Letter from Mr. Crosley, dated 15 April 1848, 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Differential Duties — continued. • 

2. Sugar— continued. 

to the Chairmen of the Committee on Coffee and Sugar Planting on the subject of the 
Acts of Parliament regulating the duties upon the importation of sugar,. and draw backs 
of bounty upon the exportation of refined sugar, Itep. viii. App. 25. 

See also Abandonment of Estates, I. Ad-valorem Duties. ■» Jiset-noot Sugar. 

Classification Duties. Distillers, 3 . Duties. Molasses. Protective Duty. 

Refining Sugar. 

Distillers ? 

1. Generally. 

2. Complaints of the Distillers as to the Excise Restrictions ; Answers to these 

Complaints. 

3. Details of the Claims of Distillers to Compensation in the way of Differential 

Duties. 

4 . How far the English Distiller has Advantages over the Irish and Scotch 

Distillers. • , 

5 . Sow Jar he has any such Advantages over the Colonial Distiller. 

1. Generally : 

Number of corn distillers in England; gross amount in gallons of British spirits 
manufactured in the year 1847 at these distilleries ; amount of duty paid thereon, Currie 

8531, 8532 Different processes the raw spirit has to be subjected to before it is fit for 

the retail spirit dealer, ib . 8533, 8534 It is quite ridiculous to suppose that the Eng- 

lish distillers have a monopoly of the spirit trade owing to the excise restrictions, when they 
are liable to competition from 300 or 400 distillers in Scotland and Ireland, ib . 8622-8625. 

8632-8648 Witness does not concur in the evidence given by Mr- Betts, that from 

the monopoly of the distillers a supply of spirits cannot always be got by the rectifier, 
Nicholson 16227, 16228. 16234. 

2 . Complaints of the Distillers as to the Excise Restrictions; Answers to these 

Complaints : » 

The Act of the G Geo. 4 was passed with a view to preventing the possibility of any 
evasion of duty ; it was solely for the protection of the excise, and not at all for the benefit 

of the distiller, Currie 8548-8551 Statement of the excise restrictions and impediments 

to the manufacture which are imposed upon the distiller, with evidence to show the im- 
practicability of carrying out improvements under these restrictions, ib . 8552-8554. 8556- 

8560 Estimated loss from having to put out the fires, the distillers not being allowed 

to distil till they have finished their brewing period, 16.8592-8601 Loss arising from 

the provision in the Act as to distilling in alternate periods, the brewing process being 
obliged to be completed before they begin distilling; way in which this causes a waste 

of fuel, and also a waste of time, ib. 8574-8576. 8580-8583. 8591-8601 There is also 

another, most material clause with respect to the yeast ; manner in which the restrictions 

in this matter causes a loss to*»lhe distiller, ib. 8576-8580 Comparative statement 

designed to show the practical effect of the present excise regulations in the grain dis- 
tilleries of England, Currie's JEv. Rep . iji. p. 311. ' 

One of the grievances the distillers corgplain of is the noii-perrnission to put their 

3 'irits in bond, and pay the duty upon the quantity actually going into consumption, 
ray 9407* 9411, 9412 This is not, however, the greatest grievance, the worst griev- 

ance is the being fettered in their operations, anti prevented makiivg improvements, 'more 

f articuiarly now, when vegetable chemistry is making such progress, ib. 9407, 9408 

n witness's opinion the present restrictions do not in any way hinder the distillers from 
getting nearly all the extract from the grain, or from carrying the fermentation to the 

lowest point possible. Wood 14933 Conclusion to which witness has come* as to 

what really is the amount of charge to which the English distiller is subjected in conse- 
quence of the excise restrictions ; data upon which he forms his calculation, ib. 14940— 
14949^-— *The result of these calculations is, that 1 d. a gallon is the rjftnost amount 
that can ‘be made out as the value or cost to a distiller of the excise restrictions, although 

it has been calculated by the distillers at 3d., ib. 14949 There is every disposition on 

the part of the excise to meet the reasonable wishes of the distillers^ ib. 14963* 

3 . Details of the Claims of Distillers to Compensation in the way df Differential 
Duties : 

The differential duty payable in 1825 between the English corn spirits and the colonial 
spirits was 1 s. 6 d. ; reasons why the duty was fixed at this amouiit, Currie 8539— 8544 

This duty was reduced fcom is. 6d. to 1 s. in 1846, and again in 1847 to 9^., 

8545— The distillers considered this to be 3 d. or more a gallon below the fair compen- 
sation to which they are-entitled for the restrictions and burdens of the excise^ so. 8546, 
8547— ■■ "If the various excise restrictions do amount to what the distillers say they 
0.3c* » 4 amount 
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Distill erS — continued. 

3. Details of the Claims , #c.— continued. 

amount to, they are entitled to compensation to that amount, Currie 8574— —According 
to witness's calculation, he makes out that x s. o £ d. is the fair charge to be laid against the 
various restrictions .of the excise ; data upon which witness forms this calculation, with 
detail ofjthe y arious items on which the loss accrues, arid amount of loss' on each item, 
ib. 8605-8621— In making the statements witness has done, he has confined himself 
strictly to the excise restrictions, and has kept out of view all the indirect taxation to 
which the English distillers are subject; way in which this affects the English distillers, 
ib. 8636. 

The English distillers never profess to be satisfied with alt 6 d. duty, Currie 8680— 

8690 They never considered it to be a fair protecting or differential duty during the 

-existence of the corn laws, ib. 8687 The corn laws may have acted against the 

English distiller to the extent of 1 s ., but as they claimed 2 s. previously to the repeal of 
those laws, they have still a claim of l s. f and that claim they are prepared to support; 
this was reduced last year to 9 d., ib. 8724— — If the restrictions were removed, the dif- 
ferential duty ought to be taken off altogether; the distillers would have no objection to 

this whatever, ib. 8761. 8775 Statement in detail of the reasons why witness considers 

the present differential duty of 9 d. is not a sufficient protection, he merely regards it as 
a countervailing duty ; he considers that the colonial distiller has actually a protection of 

7 d. a gallon against the Scotch distiller. Gray 9376-9399 Witness has had many 

communications and representations submitted to him from time to time by the principal 

distillers, Wood 14931- -Statement in detail of some of these communications, ib. 

14932 ct seq. Reference to a deputation of distillers who wailed upon the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer in the time of witness’s predecessor ; names of the distillers of whom 
this deputation consisted, ib. 14932 — ■ At that time the deputation laid great stress upon 

the corn laws, and not upon the excise restrictions, ib. They considered that they 

were entitled to, and that Lord Goderich had given to them, a protection of 1 s. 6 d. as 
the differential duty between rum and British spirits, ib. 

Opinion expressed by the members of the deputation as to the expense to which the 
English distiller was liable from the revenue regulations, and detail entered into by them 

as to the cost of producing a gallon of spirits in this country. Wood 14932 A paper 

was put in by them stating the grounds on which Lord Goderich had made his calcula 

tion qf 1 s. 6 d., ib. This settlement took place in 1825, ib. 14933 The distillers 

thought that this settlement would be disturbed by the additional duty of 1 s. on British 
spirits, which was passed in 1830, and which did not extend to rum, ib. They there- 

fore waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to complain that the arrangement which 
they had entered into with Lord Goderich was departed from, and they urged him to 

maintain that arrangement, ib. Ninepence is the present discriminating duty between 

rum and British spirits, 6 d. being originally proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, ib. 14955-14957 In witness’s opinion, the distillers have not made out a case 

for anything like (i d. ; he would say 4 d. is all they have made out a case for, ib . I4957— 
14960. 14967. 15073-15090- 

4. How far the English Distiller has Advantages over the Irish and Stotch Dis- 

tillers z * 

4 llow far the excise restrictions in England apply to Scotland and Ireland, Currie 

8643- 8648. 8651-8653—— I’he only advantage which the English distiller has over the 
Scotch uud Irish distiller is as regards the freight 10 which the two latter are subject, Uk 

8644— 8648 The laws in Scotland and Ireland and in England are not \n all respects 

the same, ib. 8G53— * — The object of the Ac t of 1825 w as lo assimilate the laws us regards 
the Scotch and Irish and the English distilleries, ib. 8798-8800 As regards the distil- 

lation the icsirictioKis of the excise at e very much the same in Scotland and Ireland as in 

England, Gray 9223 In respect to the manufacture of his mult the malt* distiller is 

fcttqred by restrictions and regulations which do not apply to the distiller of raw grain 
spirits, ib. 9230. 

Mischief which the restrictions of the excise do witness as a malt distiller. Gray 9,231 

The Scetch distiller is under the disadvantage of being subjected to a competition 

with the>Canadiau distiller, at art advantage of duty to the Canadian of 7 d* a gallon, 
while at the same time the Scotch distiller is prohibited from entering his spirit* in bond 
lor exportation, and receives no drawback upon the exportation of his malt spirits, ib. 

9*5*79281^9287-9297. 9374, 9376- 94°7~9420-- If the malt distillers were put on a 

fair footing in these respects witli the colonial spirits a&id foreign spirits they would obtain 

a very extensive export trade, ib. 9282—9286. 9298-9313. 9328 The British distiller 

from grain and the colonial producer of spirits enjoy pretty much about the same pro- 
tection as against foreign spirits ; but the malt distiller does not enjoy so much protection 
as the distiller Item gram, ib. 9318-9323— The malt distiller cannot well compete with 
the English distiller, the quantity of malt spirit consumed in England being very small as 
compared wiih grain spiiit, ib. 9337-9349 Reason for there being so many more dis- 

tillers in Scotland than in Englund, i6. 9421, 9422, 
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Distillers — continued- . 

5 . How Jar he has any such Advantages over the Colonial Distiller : 

The colonial distiller is not under anything like the same restrictions that the English 
distillers are, Currie 8603 -Although the West Indians may be subject to indirect taxa- 

tion, this has nothing to do with the case, as they are free from the excise restrictions, ib . 

8638 The English distiller is not allowed to make the best use df his produce, and to 

make it into a palatable spirit, which the colonial distiller is allowed to do, and by means 

of which lie can find a market all over the world, ib. 8G94-8708. 8731-873G The 

English has an advantage over the West Indian distiller, but not to the same extent 

as over the Scotch and Irish, ib. 8648 The Scotch or Irish distiller pays the full 

English duty upon all that lie loses in the passage 10 England, whereas the colonial 

distiller.brings his spirit over entirely duty free, ib . The colonial distiller, with the 

exception of very trifling restrictions, is enabled to make ltis spirits in any way he pleases 

and as he pleases, ib. 8709 There is no doubt that the West Indies are suffering very 

much as regards labour, owing to the alteration of the laws of those colonies, but witness 
docs not see how this is to be considered in the same light as excise restrictions imposed 

by law, ib. 8713—8723 The protecting duty ought not to be altered on this account, 

ib. 8724 Witness docs not complain of the excise restrictions; they are absolutely 

necessary for the collection of the high dury of 7 s. 10 d. per gallon ; lie only complains of 
them us compared with the colonial distiller, who is entirely free from them, ib. 8803-8811. 

Sec oho Bonding Spirits. Corn Laws. Distilling from Sugar. Excise Restric- 
tions. Malt Distillers . Molasses. Penalties . • Rectifying Spirits. Scotch 

Distillers. Spirits . 

Distilling. There has been a very clever apparatus invented for distilling, which causes a 
great saving of fuel, and also a saving of time, Currie 8555 The excise has given per- 

mission for the use of this apparatus under certain restrictions : nature of these restric- 
tions, ib. 8555) 855^* 

Distilling from Sugar. In anticipation of sugar being extensively used in this country in 
distilleries, a large quantity of low quality sugar was impoited front India in 1847; Joss 

to the importer in consequence, liagshaw 291-297 Injustice done by Government in 

not allowing sugar to be used in breweries and distilleries; their having allowed it 
would have been a great relief to the Government, and saved the present embarrassment, 

Guthrie 4145. 4184-4205 It would have saved a great consumption of grain, ib. 

4184—4205 It is doubtful whether the new Distilleries Bill, allowing molasses to be 

distilled, will be any advantage to the West Indians, Scott 5400-5402 If sugar were 

to be allowed in dislillei ies, it would certainly tend to increase the consumption, ib. 

5403—5408 *One remedial measure that witness would suggest for the West indies, is 

that sugar and molasses should be admitted into distilleries without payment of customs' 
duty, Colvile 5835. 

There was a Bill passed last year to permit the use of sugar in distilleries, but the dis- 
tillers were not allowed to make the best use of that sugar, as they were not allowed to 
mix it with corn, Currie 8563 They were only allowed to use it under certain resolu- 

tions; way in which they were?# virtually prohibited from the use of it at all, ib. 8563— 

8565- 8571 et seq. How far it would be beneficial to the distiller to use sugar instead 

of corn must depend upon the relative price of sugar and corn, ib. 8564 Some of the 

distillers made one or two experimental brewings, by permission of the excise, in order to 

ascertain what the real produce of spit its Irom sugar was, ib. 8566 The result of these 

experiment^ was pretty much the same as the experiments made by the Commissioners of 
Excise; the distillers extracted from 11 gallons 10 11J gallons of spirit from a cwt. of 

sugar, ib. 8567 Relative prices at which corn and sugar must be 111 order to make it 

worth the while of the distiller to use sugar, ib. 

The spirit made from the sugar is quite as pure a spirit as from grain ; for ceitftin pur- 
poses it is as fine, Currie 8568 It is not a spirit the rectifiers like so well, but \Titness 

does not attach much importance to that, ib. If corn and sugar might be mixed it 

would improve the quality of the spirit immensely ; the restrictions of tjje excise pre- 
vent this from being attempted, ib. 85G9-8571 The practical objeetion # to leaving the 

distillers to use sugar concurrently with corn, without any of these restriction*, is the 

difficulty of ascertaining the produce, ib. 8573 -Witness believes these restrictions to 

be absolutely necessary for the collection of the duty, ib. 8574 -If sugay comes into 

general use in breweries and distilleries we shall lose the malt tax altogether, D/ouvte 
12840—12843 — — 1 Theieare restrictions as to the materials u>ed by distillers, hut on giving 
the notices required by the Act the distiller may carry on all his processes in any way he 
considers most beneficial. Wood 14933 — —The objections to the provisions under illicit 
the brewing from sugar and molasses was to be adopted arc obviated as far as possible in 
the Bill under consideration, 14963. 

See also Consumption of Sugar . Molasses. Treacle. 
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Distress : 

1. In the West India Colonies generally . 

II. In particular Colonies : 

1. Antigua. 

% Barbados. 

«» • ^ 

3 . Demerara. 

4 . Jamaica. 

6. Trinidad. 

I. In the West India Colonies generally : 

Opinion of the Committee that great distress undoubtedly prevails amongst all who 

are interested in the production of sugar in the British colonies. Rep. vin. p. 3 

That this distress has partially existed for several years, and that although this distress 
lias been much more severely felt withiu these last 12 months, it cannot be exclusively 
attributed to causes of only recent operation, ib. Resolution agreed to by the Com- 

mittee that is their opinion that the greatest necessity exists for an immediate application 

of relief, ib. 4 The colonists of the Mauritius having the full expectation of seeing 

a reimbursement, or at any rate a return for their capital, and then to find their hopes so 
completely blighted is the greatest calamity that could possibly befall a commercial 

community, Chapman 3480 Extracts from letters lately received by witness, showing 

the distressed state of the planters in Berbice, Trinidad, Grenada, and Jamaica, Innes 
13381 Statement submitted by witness to Earl Grey, 10 November 1847, on the dis- 
tress existing in the West Indies, ib. 13412 How far the present West India distress is 

attributable 10 the admission of foreign sugar to this market, Fickwoad 13767, 13768 

One of the causes of the present distress has been the absence of all exertion on the 
part of the colonial legislatures to stimulate labour at the time of the apprenticeship, 

ib. 13770-13773 The present state of everybody and everything in the West Indian 

colonies is that of distress, Ilawcs 1G541. 

II. In particular Colonies: 

J. Antigua : 

Opinion that things are worse now than they were, as described by Mr. Anthony Brown, 
agent in Antigua, in 1831, Tollemache 8048-8061. 

2. Barbados : 

The distress existing in Barbados is mainly attributable to the mismanagement and 
failure of the bank there, Shaw 11732-11734. 

3. Demerara : 

The present distress in Demerara is greater than that of 1832, although at that time 
the estates were paying only 24 per cent, on the capital invested, Loxdale 9705, 9706. 

4 . Jamaica : 

The present distress in Jamaica is incalculably more intense than it was in 1830, 

Geddes 9072-9077 West Indian property survived*the tremendous distress to which 

ji was exposed in 1830 at about one-fifth of its previous value, ib. 9078 Witness 

attributes the distress now existing in Jamaica exclusively to the mislegislation of the 
mother country, beginning in 1765 and be^ng consummated in 1846, liorthwick 12988 

Copy of a despatch from Governor Sir C. E. Grey, dated 20 November 1847, 

transmitting a memorial from planters, &c. to the Queen in Council, praying relief under 

the present distressed state of the West India interests, Rep. iii, App. 370 Despatch 

from Earl Grey to Governor Grey, dated 10 January 1848, acknowledging the receipt of 
the preceding despatch, and stating that Her Majesty has been pleased graciously 

to receive the memorial, 371 Despatch from Governor the Right Ilop. Sir C. E. 

Grey to Earl Grey, dated 22 December 1847, transmitting further memorial from pro- 
prietors and lessees of sugar estates on the subject of the prevailing distress, ib. 372 
Despatch from Earl Grey in reply, dated 12 February 1848, regretting the ex- 
istence of -the distress described by the memorialists, but believes them mistaken in 
the causes to which they attribute it, and that they take too gloomy a viefr of their 

future prospects, ib. 373 Despatch from Governor Grey, dated 7 February 1848, 

transmitting a memorial from the l llouse of Assembly to the Queen on the distressed 
state of the planting interests, and suggesting measures of relief, ib. 374. 

5 . Trinidad : * 

•There is very great distress at the present time in Trinidad; at the present prices 
the cultivation of sugar cannot go on, Marryat 10374, 10375— Evidence to show 
that the distress in Trinidad is greater than it has been «at any former period, ib . 10452- 
10457. 

See also Absenteeism , I. II. Free Trade. Monetary Crisis. Prices II. 

Relief. Slave-grown Sugar . West India Colonies . 
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Dominica . Copies of all laws and ordinances now in force in Domiivca for the sup- 
pression of vagrancy. Rep. vi. App. 163 —Return of the amount derived from all 

taxes, rates and dues, public and parochial, including the amount expended towards 
the maintenance of schools and various church establisliments, for the years 1823, 1834, 
1838, and 1846, Rep . viii. App. 39. 

Dowding, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Surveyor-general of % Custoros,*2898 

The standard samples of sugar have been given to all the trade who have asked for 

them, 2R99, 3003-3005 How far any difficulties have arisen in settling the rate 

of duty that should be paid upon particular sugars, 2900, 2901 — The standard 

sample has been sent to every part of the United Kingdom, 2902 Explanation as 

to a plan which has been resorted to of spoiling sugars by mixing syrup with them 
to colour them, and to get them admitted at a low rale of duty ; course pursued by 
the Custom-house officers under these circumstances, 2903-2905 Difference pro- 

duced in the appearance of sugar between a dull and a clear day ; colour is the 
first distinguishing element upon which the quality is calculated, 290G, 2907. 

The mode in which the duty is collected is unsatisfactory, 2908-2911- Parti- 

culars relative to the case cited by Mr. Hardman in reference to some sugar brought 
by the “ Alfred,” in which case it was stated that the sugar w»s charged at different 

rates of duty in different places, 2909-2914. 2930-2934 The samples furnished 

by the Dutch government were adopted in this country; they ha\e no difficulty in 

Holland in determining upon the qualities, 2915-2918. 2975-2982 So long as a 

classification duty exists, the only alteration which could be made in taking those 
duties would be by classing the sugars as clayed and unclayed, or muscovado, 
2919-2922. 2935-2938. 2983-2989 — - — If this distinction were made much of the 

East India sugar would come in as clayed sugar, 2923. 2984-2986 Duties paid 

011 Demerara sugars, 2924-2926. 

The landing surveyors decide upon the duties, and if they have any doubt it is referred 

to the superior officers, 2929 The importers generally do not object to the plan now 

pursued ; it is satisfactory so far as a classification of duties can give satisfaction, 

2935-2938 Under the Act of Parliament the quantity of saccharine matter is one 

of the tests, ’and the principal one, in determining the quality of tin* sugar; there are 

no satisfactory means of ascertaining this, 2939-2947 The grain and the colour 

are the most satisfactory tests, but even as regards colour, there is a diffbreyce on 
a dark and on a light day, 2948-2960. 

No very great inconvenience is experienced from the operation of the classifica- 
tion duties; the delay is the chief complaint made; the delays arise from the attempt 
made lo charge the higher duty, and the objection of the importers to pay it, 2961-2974 

Charging a uniform duty on all sugar, and allowing that sugar to be refined in 

bond, would be no better plan forgetting rid of the present difficulties than allowing 

the different qualities to be at once imported at a uniform duty, 2990-3002 It 

is not the practice of the customs to examine every bag of sugar to ascertain the rate to 
be imposed ; w r ay in which they take the sample, 3006-301 1. 

Quantity of sugar imported in 1847 from the East Indies, the West Indies, and 

the Mauritius, which paid thy rate of duty of “white clayed,” 3012—- Further 

evidence as to the delays arising under the existing system of classification duties, 

3014-3016 How far there is a" possibility of the revenue being defrauded by parties 

mixing the different qualities of sugar’so as to get them admitted at the lowest rate 

of duly, 3017-3021 Cane juice is iftiported into this country from the East 

Indies ; the duty is paid at the time of importation, 3022—3024. 3026 Sugar is 

now refined "in bond for exportation, 3025. ® 

Drainage (West India Colonies) : 

Generally . — Drainage, as practised in this country, is not applicable to the West Indies 

or any other tropical country, CrawJ'urd 1.3117 Drainage is very essential indeed in a 

great many districts, Miles 13545- 

■ British Guiana. — Copy of despatch from Governor Eight to Earl Grey, dated 3 March 
1847, dn the advantages derivable from the improved drainage of lands ; and^enclosing 
• resolutions of the Court of Policy, with the object of obtaining aid similar to fhat granted 
10 the agricultural interests of the mother country,® Rep. iii. App. 34 ° Despatch from 
Earl Grey in reply, dated i4"April 1847* stating ihat he cannot undertake to* recommend 
Parliament to furnish the required capital ; if assistance is afioided, it must he by the 
local legislature, and expressing tlie opinion that such improvements should be left to 

individual exertion, ib. 341 Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 3. June 

1847, on the same subject; and transmitting a petition to the House of Commons from 
a Combined Court, consisting pf members of the Court of Policy and Financial Represen- 
tatives, ib. 342 -^Despatch from Eail Grey, in reply, dated 14 July 1847, stating ihat 

Government cannot entertain the proposition, for reasons stated in despatch of 14 April, 

ib. 344. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 


Drainage (West India Colonies)— continued. 

Jamaica, . — Impracticability of the system of underdraining or tile draining in Jamaica, 
the only way is 10 have open drains. Lord Howard de Walden 4522-4529—— -Applica- 
tions have been made to government by the planters for loans to drain their lands, but 

not to tile drain them as has been recommended, ib . 4530, 4531 Great advantage 

which would accrue from ihese loans, ib. 4530-4535.4606 Great improvements might 

be made by* drainage, Dickon 6554-6557. . 

See also Loans . 

Drawback on Spirits . Reasons for the withdrawal of the Bystem of allowing a drawback on 
malt spirits distilled in Scotland, Wood 14954. 15048. 

Drawbacks on Sugar . Customs regulations respecting drawbacks upon sugar. Rep. viii. 
App. 72. 

Drougfit. See British Guiana , I. Tirhoot. 

Dummett , Henry . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Native of Barbados, and proprietor there; 

a^ts also as attorney for a great deal of property in the island, 7316, 731 7 Has left 

Barbados about two years, 7318 The cultivation of Barbados has by no means 

fallen off since the emancipation ; the island just now is in a perfect and high state of 

cultivation, 7319-7331 Difference in the expense of cultivation during apprenticeship 

and during slavery, 7332-7352 Barbados has been holding its own till within the 

last two years ; the planters have been enabled to exist, practising a very rigid economy, 

but nothing more, 7353 Every exertion lias been made by the Barbados planters in 

carrying out all the improvements of which a sugar estate is capable, 7354. 

The state of the island stands alone in contrast with the other islands, 7354 This 

may be attributed to the dense population of the> island, and their being gieatly in ad- 
vance of the other colonies in cultivation and science, 735 5 Theie has been no slave 

trading to Barbados since 1795; 7356 The apprenticeship was cut short, it lasted 

only three years and three-quarters, 7357—7359 Material difference in the cost of 

production of sugar after the apprenticeship was concluded, as compared with the period 

of apprenticeship, 7360-7369 The great difficulty in Barbados as regards the falling 

off in the value of properly* has been within the last two years ; previously to that, pro- 
perty there was marketable, il is now altogether held at a nominal value, 7369-7389. 

Evidence as to the rateB of wages in the island of Barbados ; number of days the 

labourers work, and number of hours per day, 7390-7405. 7409-7415 General use of 

the plough in tlic island, 7406-7408 There is no further improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of Barbados of which the island is susceptible, 7409 If the present price of 

sugar continues, a very large poriion of the island of Barbados wi .4 be thrown out of 
cultivation, in short, it must go to ruin the whole island, 7419-7426 Further evi- 

dence as to the depreciation of the value of sugar plantations in Barbados, 7427-7430. 

Enortnous increase in the cost of production of sugar in Barbados since the abolition 

of the apprenticeship system ; cause to which this may be attributed, 7431-7435 It 

lias been found to be cheaper to import provisions from America, in order f,o feed the 
labouring population, than to grow them in Barbados for the same purpose, 7436-7439 

Reasons for forming the opinion that free labour never can compete with slavery, 

7440-7443. 7521-7528 Amount of protection witness considers necessary, 7444-7447 

——The frequent changes in the sugar duties of late years have been prejudicial to the 

planting interests in Barbados, 7448-7451- Any protection to be beneficial must be 

permanent, 7452-7454. 

The labouring population in Barbados lias hitherto been very well conducted in con- 
trast with that of the other islands, 7455 Vagrancy is not common in Barbados, 

7456 Theie is a general good feeling between the planters and the labourers, 7457 

*The labourers have shown a taste for something beyond the mere necessaries of life; 

t,h£*y arc a class who have wonderfully improved in their condition, and 111 behaviour, and 

everything else, 7458 It is witness's opinion that if the price of sugar continues so 

low as it js at present, the island will return to a stale of barbarism, 7459-7464. 

Further "detail, showing the difference between the cost of production of sugar under 

the apprenticeship system, und tinder the free-labour system, 7465-7490 Barbados 

has been in a state of very great distress since 1846, since they have been placed 111 com- 
petition with slave-grown sugar, 7491-7496 Great improvements which have taken 

place in the cultivation of Barbados within the last ten or twelve years; opinion that 
this improvement cannot go any further, 7497-7509— Barbados is not suffering as the 
other isiuuds are from want of laboui ; the planters there attach more importance to the 

price of sugar here than to the introduction of fresh labour, 7510, 7511 Witness 

considers that nothing short of a differential duty of 115. per cwt. will remunerate the 
planter in Barbados, 7512. 

A repeal of the Navigation Laws would be of no great advantage as regards freights ; 

if such repeal reduced freights, it would raise insurances, 7512-7520. 75 2 9~753 J 

Harsh operation of the classification duties against the planters, 753 2 ~7545 Further 

evidence 
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Dummett, Henry . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . • 

evidence as to the great increase in the cost of cultivation since the abolition of the 

apprenticeship system, 7556-7567* 7575 Barbados could not afford to part 

with any of her labouring population ; though the island is very densely populated, the 
agricultural portion of the population is by no means too great for her wants, 7583— 
7586* 

Further evidence as to the depreciation in the value of property in Barbados, 7586— 

7590 Addition that has taken place in the cost of cultivation since 1832; 7593-7624. 

7628-7650 Witness is quite satisfied that the planters in Barbados can never com- 
pete with the slave labour of Porto Rico, 7651-7653 The gross sum of acres under 

sugar cultivation in Barbados is stated to be 106,000 ; 7656 Population per square 

mile In Barbados, 7657-7662 Further reasons for forming the opinion that the cul- 

tivation oT sugar in Barbados will be abandoned, if the price of sugar remains as it is 
just now in England ; it does not, in a great many instances, come near the cost of grow- 
ing it, 7663-7686. 

Dutch Colonies . See Cost of Production, III. 4. Java . 

Dutch East India Colonies. System and regulations for the holdinguiof lands, directing* of 
labour, and cultivation of sugar in the Dutch East India colonies. Rep. vii. App. 381. 

Dutch Government. The Dutch government has done more for the labouring population of 
Java than we have done for the West India islands. Miles 13696-13698. 

Duties ( Customs akd Excise ) : 

1 . On Coffee . 

2. On Spirits • 

3. On Sugar . 

1. On Coffee; 

The admission of the coffee of Brazil in 1844, ni a lower rate of duty than had 

previously existed, gave general satisfaction in Brazil, Farrer 14224 Effect of the 

various changes which have taken place in the coffee duties* since 1 823, Christian 14551— 

14.571 The import duties on coffee here are too high, ib. 14765 Unless thfere is 

an equalization of duties on coffee, the coffee of Venezuela will be totally excluded from 
this market for home consumption, Sycrs 14837, 14838. 14871-14873. 

2 . On Spirits : 

Objections as Jo the mode in which the duties are at present charged; three different 

modes in which they are charged, Currie 8583-8591 Inconveniences and loss arising 

to the distillers from the modes of charging the duties, ib. 8583—8590 If every 

restriction were taken off, and the English distillers were allowed to use any .materials 

they liked, they would then be glad to see the duties equalized, ib. 8603, 8604 

Witness does not take the is. 6 d. duty to be a protecting duty at all ; he looks at it 
as a compensating duty, to put the distillers in England and the distillers in the colonies 
on the same footing, ib. 8742-8745- 

Equalizing the duty as between colopial rum and British spirits would place the 
British distiller in a very unjust and false position ; it would displace home-made spirits 
by colonial to a very great extent. Gray 9324, 9325. 9329, 9330 This would be pre- 
judicial also Jo the British agricultural interest, ib. 9326 Relative duty on foreign 

wine and on British malt spirits, ib. 9425-9428 Considerable difficulties arise at 

.present from the difference of duties on spirits in the three parts of the United Kingdom, 

Wood 14982 ‘Calculations respecting the equalization of the duties on British spirits, 

{supposing the consumption to remain the same, showing the probable effect uppn the 
revenue, ib. 14983 After an experience of ten years, witness has come to the conclu- 

sion that the revenue would be exposed to* great risk unless the duty were charged, as it 
now is, at the worm's end, ib. 14993-15036. * 

One point which witness looks upon as most material is the complaint of«flie distillers 
of the United Kingdom as to the decreases they are subject to after the charge /or duty 

• is made; answer to this complaint, Wood 14933-14938. 14988, 14989 Memorandum 

delivered in showing the actual deficiencies in the Blocks of distillers and rectifiers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and also in transit from one country to another, during 
given periods, 16.— Examination* as to the relative duty between Scotch and Irish malt 

spirits and rum, ib. 15148-15165 The English distillers are allowed to send out 

their spirits* as fast as they are made, and •having a fortnight’s credit upon the duties, 

Betts 15218 Evidence relative to the payment of the duties in Ireland and Scotland, 

ib. 15219. 15223-1^230. 15253-15255 Evidence as to the decreases in Scotch and 

Irish spirits in their tiansit to Eugland, Drowning 16252-16255 Statement showing 

the amount of deciease on four puncheons of Scotch spirits imported from Scotland, 
ib. 16255. 
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Duties {Customs and Excise) — continued. 

3 . On Sugar : 

Opinion expressed by the Committee, that the change made in the sugar duties by 
the Act of 1846, without any accompanying remedy for the difficulties of production by 
free labour iri the British colonies, has precipitated the ruin of those possessions by' 

aggravating the pressure under which they previously laboured, iJep.viii.jp. 3 Opinion 

of the Committee, that from the evidence taken by them it appears clear that the pre- 
sent mode of levying the duties on sugar imposes a great practical disadvantage upon 
many of the producers in ihe Briiish colonies, ib . 4 -—Up to the passing of the 
Act of 1836, equalizing the duties in East and West India sugar, very little sugar was 
shipped to this country from India, Bags haw 280 Statement handed in, of the ship- 
ments of sugar from 1833 to the present period, in support of this assertion, 

Large increase shown by this statement in the export to this country, and diminution in 

that to other countries, ih . 281. 3 <2 9~332 Extract of letter from the East India and 

China Association, addressed to Lord John Russell, on the effect of the equalization of 
tlu; duties on sugar on the sugar producers of British India, and on the capital and 
resources of the country, ib . 283 The law has been changed before the capital em- 
barked on the faith of its continuance is repaid or remunerative, ib. 283, 284 If 

things had gone on^smoothly, sugar, equal to the best sold in this country, might have 
been produced at nine rupees per maund, ib. 28 5. 

The equalization of the duties would get rid of the evil under which the manufacturer 

in India labours, Hardman 799, 800 There is now a very extensive cultivation of 

sugar in Brazil; great increase which has taken place since Bengal has been relieved 
from the differential duty between East India and colonial sugar. Tucker 1264—1270 

How far the differential duty on sugar affected the export of that article from 

Madras, Pridcaux 1349-1351 Bombay, which still has a differential duty against 

its export of sugar, sends some to this country, but not a large quantity, ib. 1351-1355 

Material increase in the quantity of sugar brought from India upon the equalization 

of the duty with West India sugar, Melvili 1383-1384 The change in the duties has 

increased the cultivation of sugar in Brazil, Cliffe 1524—1526. 

The increase of the slave trade may be attributed to the equalization of the sugar 

duties by the Act of 1846, Denman 1673. 1691-1693 Unless this Act be 

repealed the effect must ba to ruin our colonies in the West indies, ib. 1673. 1684 

*The only hope for the West Indians is, the restoration of the differential duties 

until the abolition of the slave trade is effected, ib. 1684 Evidence relative to the 

classification of the duty in India on sugars exported to the North-western Provinces, 

Alexander 1944-1947 Taking oft" the present protection, which will be the case when 

the duties are equalized, will most probably lead to the abandonment of the cultivation 

of sugar in Madias, Arbuthnot 2060—2082. 2093-2096 The cause* of the distress in 

Jamaica in 1830 and previously, when there was a large protection and also slave labour, 
was the enormous duty, which checked the consumption of sugar. Lord Howard de 
Walden 4.649-4651 . 

The frequent changes in the sugar duties of late years have been prejudicial to the 

planting interests in Barbados, Dummett 7448-7451 Observations with respect to the 

inequality of the duty upon the admission of foreign sugar and British colonial sugar 

into this country, Higgins 10150-10155 Reducing the duty to 1 d. a pound would 

afford relief to the planters, maintaining the duty on slave-grown sugar at what it is now, 

Crulkshank 10600— 10602 Difficulty of^slating what alteration should be made in the 

duties to put them upon an equality, ib. 10700-10704 The colonies complain very 

much that their staple produce, sugar, should be taxed at the rate of ^eventy-five to 

eighty per cent, in order to increase the revenue of Great Britain, Shaw 1 1655 There 

was a general impression in Cuba in 1846, that the duties in England on foreign sugar 

would be lowered, Harbottle 15564, 15565. 15612, 15613. 15620-15622 Schedule of 

Acts of Parliament regulating the duties upon the importation of sugar, aqd drawbacks 

of bounty upon the exportation of refined sugar. Hep. viii. App. 20 Copy of despatch 

from Lord Normanby to Lord Palmerston, dated Paris, 11 May 1848, enclosing state- 
ment showing the duties that arc levied upon sugars imported into France from French 
colonies, fipd from possessions foreign to France, in French as well as foreign vessels, 
ib. 74-* , • 

See also Ad valorem Duties . Beet-root Sugar . Bonding Spirits . Brazil , 2. * 

British Manufactures . Cahe Juice . Classification Duties. Coffee, I. 1 ; 111 . 

Consumers . Differential Duties. Distillers. Distilling from Sugar. 

Prance. Import Duties. Malt Distillers* Prices , 11 . Protective Duty . 

liefining Sugar. Rice . Rum. Slave-grown Sugar. Taxation. Transit Dues . 

• « * 

E. 

* 

East India Company. A very small quantity of Bengal or Benares sugar was imported 10 
this country by the East India Company; it was merely taken as dead weight, Tucker 
1 286-1288— Return of the quantity of sugar imported by the East India Company, 

in 
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East India Company — continued. • 

in each of the last ten years in which the East India Company imported sugar on its 
own account (i&24->25 to 1833-34); also, an account of the cost of those sugars, and 
the charges on transit and shipment. Rep . iii. App. 467. 

See also Coolies , II. 4 . Remittances from India . 

East Indies . Extract from a pamphlet published by witness in 1 844,' showing that the 
importation of manufactures from India has ceased, and the importation of sugar taken 

its place, Ftagshaw 302-305 Statement of the quantity and value of sugar exported 

from the three presidencies to all parts of the world, distinguishing the yearly exports 
to the United "Kingdom from 1836-37 to 1845-46, Prideaux 1347 — -—Particulars rela- 
tive to two parcels of sugar witness has on hand, showing that the trade has not been 

profitable* latterly, Alexander 1806 et seq Previously to 1846 the sugar trade was a 

profitable trade for India, ib . 1806 — —Statement of the trade of India generally since 
the charier was renewed in 1813, showing the value of India as a trading country con- 
nected wiih England, ib, 1819, 1820. 1843. 1866-1868 Bengal, as a sugar-producing 

country, is not like the West Indies, where, when the sugar is made, thefre is no local 

demand for it, and it must be shipped to England, ib, 1820 There is not only the 

foreign demand in Bengal, but the internal consumption is so gnsat that the export' is 

but a small part of the annual production, ib. 1820. 1848-1853 And the outlets of 

India for her sugary to the nations of the north and west are so fast increasing, that she 
will not lose much by the cessation of her shipments to England, ib. 1820—1823. 1848— 

1853. 1896, 1897 These facts show, that if there is a cessation of the demand in the 

British market, still there are native markets which will prevent the price falling in India 
to such an amount that the merchants can afford to bring it here, ib. 1823. 

Large increase in the importation of sugar into England from India since 1836, 

Alexander 1893 In 1836 it was about 7,000 tons; the duties were assimilated, and 

it has got up to 70,000 tons since, ib. Now far India is capable of competing with Java 

and other countries in the production of sugar, ib. 1901 et seq. 2003—2014 Though 

the import of the articles of sugar and silk from India to England is likely to fall, that of 
other articles is not so, ib. 1932-1935 Number of vessels, and tonnage, from Liver- 
pool to the east, for each year from 1838 to 1847, Ecp. i. App. 285 Sugar will never 

come here from India in very large quantities unless prices are very high here. Sir 

G . Ear pent 4006 Reasons why there was always a differential duty against Jndia 

sugar up to 1835, *4. 4007- Impossibility of the East Indies competing with the West 

Indies in the cultivation of sugar, even considering the great advantages possessed by 

the EasL Indies in the abundance of food and cheapness of labour, ib. 4015-4018 If 

our own colonies cease to produce sugar, we should have for some time to look to slave 
countries for our supply; but in the course of time the East Indies would increase tlieir 
production, and extend their export to this country, Colvile 6082-6087. 

Sec also Advances . * Benares Sugar. Bengal. British Manufactures. Calcutta * 
Cane Juice. Canes. Capital . Capitation Tax. Ceylon . , Cost of 

Production , III. 1. Cotton Cultivation, II. Cultivation of Sugar, IV. Dif- 
ferential Duties, 2. Distilling from Sugar. Export Duties. Freights. 
Indigo . Irrigation , II. Labour . Machinery , II. 1 . Madras. Mauritius , 1 . 

Native Consumption of Sugltr. Prices , II. liefining Sugar. Remittances 

from India. Revenue and Expenditure , 1 . Rum. Slave-grown Sugar . 
Supply of Sugar . Tirhoot . Transit Dues. 

t( Economist ” Newspaper . Evidence in refutation of a statement which has been made in 
the “ Economist” newspaper, that it is the enormous increase of free-labour sugar in the 
east that is the cause of the distress of the West India colonies, antfr not the competition 
of slave-labour sugar, Higgins 9865. 9873-9881. 

Education (British Guiana). Ordinance for promoting education and religious instruction 
throughout # the colony of British Guiana, Rep. iv. App. 165, 166. # . 

Ellis, John Utlay. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Partner in the firm of Parry & Co.; has 
beep for about nine years resident in the Madras presidency, and is interested in the 

production and export of sugar, 15757-15759 Part# of the Madras presidency from 

which sugar is principally obtained for export, 1 5760, M 5761 Situations ofi the Eng- 

# lisli establishments for the export of sugar in the Madias presidency, 15762— Wit- 
ness’s firm have a small establishment at Cuddalore, # i 5763 They are in the habit of 

making their sugar from the Palmyra jagry; the supply of this jagry is limited to a cer- 
tain extent by the want of labour ; •the general labour of the country is not applicable to 
the Palmyrajagry* 15764-1 5773. 

Cost of the production of the sugar obtained from the Palmyra jagry ; qualities of the 
sugars produced; prices of these sugars, 15775-15782. , 579i-*5795* 15802-15814. 

* 6959 “ if >973 Increase which has taken place in the production of sugar in Madras 

for exportation since 1842; 16783-15790— Very liitle improvement has taken place 

since that period in the process of manufacture, 15791—15795 Witness does not in- 

tend Bending out improved machinery; at present prices it would not pay, 15796-15801 

0.3a. 1 4 Total 
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Ellis, John Utlay. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Total amount of sugar exported from Madras : proportion obtained from the Pal- 
myra juice, the remainder being obtained from the cane, 15815-15817’ -Under this 

novel manufacture a considerable quantity of land has been changed from rice to sugar 
cultivation, 15818, 15819. 

Rent of land cn the Arcot province of the Madras presidency that is fit for sugar cul- 
tivation, 15820—15834 Average production of these lands, 15835-15839 Informa- 

tion as to the value of labour in the Madras presidency, 15840-15848. 15887—15894. 

15972, 15973 Cost of producing the sugar from the carie in Madras, 15849-15859 

——At a fair remunerating price the production of sugar in Madras might be increased 

to a very considerable extent at the present cost of production, 15860-15869 There 

is no great room for any reduction in the cost, 15870-15873. 15895-15899. 

Good roads would have the most immediate effect in reducing the cost ; how far this 

subject is now being attended to, 15874-15879 The cultivation of sugar has been of 

great benefit to the presidency, 15880 It has in some places improved the condition 

of the ryot-s, 15881 Manufacture of rum in the Madras presidency, 15882-15886 

— — If prices remain as they are, the export of sugar from Madras must diminish, 15900— 

■ 16933- 15957* 15^68 Evidence as to the export trade of Madras to the Mauritius 

in rice, mainly in connexion with the export of coolies particulars relative to the emi- 
gration of coolies to the Mauritius, 15934-15943 Great importance of the possession 

of the Mauritius to this country as commanding the East Indilt trade, 15944-15956. 
15974-15976. 

Emancipados (Cuba). The Spanish government does not carry out the treaty as regards 
the emancipados in Cuba, that is, slaves the cargoes of captured vessels. Lord Palmer - 
ston 11-19 Mode in which the emancipados are treated, ib . 11. 21 Their situa- 

tion is still very bad ; practice pursued of hiring them out for periods of five years, ib. 

- Return of the first employers of emancipado immigrants who arrived in Jamaica 

during the year ending 30 September 1847, and of the numbers assigned to each. 
Rep. ill. App. 396. See also Slavery. 

Emancipation of Slaves; 

I. Evidence generally as to the Emancipation of the Slaves in various Colonies ; 

Effect thereof; 

1. Cuba. 

2. Jamaica. 

3. St. Kitt’s. 

4. Mauritius. 

6. Venezuela. M 

II. Injurious and mistaken Policy under which the Abolition Act was carried 

out . 

I. Evidence generally as to the Emancipation of the Slaves in the various Colonies ; 

Effect thereof: , 

1. Cuba: ' 

• How far the feeling exists in Cuba in favour of the emancipation of the slaves, Shaw 
11637-11640. 

2. Jamaica : 

Effect of emancipation on the produce of two estates belonging to witness in the island 
of Jamaica, Lord Howard de Walden , 4425— Falling off in the number of acres under 
cane cultivation since that period, and also falling off in the number since the expiration 

of the three years of apprenticeship, ib. 4426-4435 Additional expenditure which has 

been imposed upon the colony of Jamaica since emancipation, and to assist in carrying 
out emancipation, Geddes 9024-9033. 9134, 9135. 

3. St. Kilt’s- 

As regards the experiment qf emancipation and freedom, wiih respect to the labourers 
and ;he trade of the island and the storekeepers, it has generally speaking, been success- 
ful, Vichwoad 13925—13944 If the change had not been so sudden, and it had beet* 

guarded by a longer apprenticeship, there is no doubt it would have been still more suc- 
cessful,^. 13943, 13944 One of the greatest evils, in the first instance, was the 

way in which the compensation money was givea over to the mortgagees, ib. 13945” 
13947- f 

4. Mauritius : c 

Evidence generally as to the emancipation of the slaves in the Mauritius in 1834; 
compensation paid; way in which the island was defrauded of compensation for 2,000 
slaves. Hunter 2388-2390 The Government value per head for slaves in the Mauri- 
tius, was 69/. lo$. 6d. P ib. 2391 The average compensation per head upon the actual 

number of slaves in the island was under 31 1 . 9 ib. 2392 And although ihe Act of 

1833 
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Reports, 1847—48 — coniiuved. 

Emancipation of Slaves — continued. 

I- Evidence generally as to the Emancipation of the Slaves— continued. 

4. Mauritius — continued . 

1833 g*ive seven years of apprenticeship, three years of that were cut down in the Mau- 
ritius without any compensation at nil, Hunter 2393. 

5. Venezuela : • • • 

In consequence of a decree passed some 25 years ago the then existing slaves were 
emancipated, Syers 14780. 

II. Injurious and mistaken Policy under which the Abolition Act was carried nut : 

The result of emancipation is the best proof that the measure was not well advised 
in its conditions, liarkly 10888 The result of emancipation was, till the immigra- 

tion began to tell, that the relative position of master and slave was reversed, ib . 

10890 ^Great evils and injustice were committed by the way in which the Abolition 

Act was carried into effect, Junes 13382 ; Miles 13614—13619 ; Picliwoad 13769, 13770 

The process of emancipation was much too sudden, Pickwoad 13774 The 

qualmish feeling of the English public, backed by their prejudices and ignorance as to 
the state of the West India islands, and the condition of the slave p<ppulation, so ham-* 
pered every Government during the anti-slavery agitation, that they were not able to co- 
operate with local assemblies in placing such restraint upon the negroes as would have 

been really beneficial to them, ib, 13778-13782 This same prejudice and ignorance 

have influenced injuriously the introduction of fresh labourers as well as the contiol of 
the labourers existing in the islands, ib, 1 3782-1 378G. 

The policy pursued by this country at the time of emancipation has no doubt acted 

prejudicially to the interests of the planters, Hawes 16317—16324 It has narrowed the 

supply of labour; and precautions were not taken at that tune, which ought to have 
been taken, in order to insure a greater amount of industry and more continuous labour 

on the part of the negro population, ib . 16323. 16031-16540 In consequence of this 

the colonies are less able to compete with foreign colonies than they otherwise would 
have been, ib. 1G324. 16354 There might have been many useliil measures accom- 

panying emancipation, which would have prevented a good deal of the mischief which 
has arisen, ib. 16542, 16543. 

See also Abandonment of Estates. Abolition of Slavery. Anti- Slavery Society. 

Apprenticeship. Harbados. Compensation. Cost of Production , 111. 

Immigration. Labour. Liberated Africans. Sierra Leone. Slave Trade. 

Slavery. Slaves. 

Emigration. The Scotch ought to emigrate to Jamaica, and the English people too, they 
would do very wcll<in many localities ; the principal causes of the mortality amongst them 
are intemperance and want of cleanliness, Porthwich 12948-12955. 

See also Immigration. 

Employment of Labourers (Jamaica). It is a great evil that there is 110 control over the 
labour of the labourer ; how far this arises from the planters not being able to give 
them const&nt employment, Dickon G778-G787. 6790, 6791. 6813-6819. 

English Immigrants. See European Immigrants. 

Essequebo. List of the estates and abandoned* estates in Es^cquebo, the whole or parts of 
which have beeu purchased by agricultural labourers, and upon which villages or hamlet-* 
have been or are being established, together with a statement of the actual or computed 
population of e&ch, and of the extents of the lands and numbers of plots purchased, and 
the respective tenures by which they are held ; showing also the relative positions of the 
contiguous places of worship. Rep. iv. App. 180. 

European Immigrants. The importation of Europeans into Jamaica for the cultivation of 

sugar would never answer, Creddes 8977-89^ English and Portuguese have been *hc* 

only labourers introduced into St. Kitt’s ; the English would be useful labourers if they 
could be kept sober, and the climate would not then affect them in the maimer it does 
now, IPickwoad 13868-13878. See also Immigration, 1 . 3 . i. Portuguese Jdfimiyrants . 

Excise Restrictions. If restrictions on the distillation and manufacture of spirits be taken off 
to the amount at which witness places them, any claipi to compensation to that amount 
ceases ; but witness cannot agree that because two or three items arc taken off the whole 
differential duty is on that account to cease, Currie 8794-8797. * 

See also Cost of Production, II. * Distillers . Molasses. Rectifying Spirits . Rum. 

Spirits . • 

Expenditure. See Revenue and Expenditure. 

Export Duties : # 

India. — Objectionable nature of the export duties levied upon the products of India* 

Sykes 623 Resolution of the Court of Directors to abolish them, ib % — — Articles which 

are. already free, ib, 
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Export Duties — continued. 

Mauritius . — Complaints have been made of the export duty on sugar from the Mau- 
ritius, Hawes 16261 Lord Grey has expressed his opinion that it is a duty extremely 

prejudicial, and one which revenue considerations alone would induce him to maintain, 

ib. 16261. 16346, 16347 Copy of despatch from Earl Grey to Sir William Gomm, 

dated 21 February 1848, containing a proposal for the export duties on sugars shipped, 
being made payable in England instead of the Mauritius, to be submitted for council’s 

consideration, lira. vii. App . 325 Copy of despatch from Governor Sir William 

Gomm to Earl Grey, dated 14 December 1847, enclosing the report of the financial 
committee on the alleged expediency of substituting some other tax for the export duty 

on sugar; a land-tax proposed, ib. 336 Copy of despatch from Earl Grey in reply, 

dated 4 April 1848, ib. 340 Copy of address presented to Sir W. M. Gomm, by 

numerous planters, merchants, proprietors and others, soliciting relief from the payment 
of the export duties on sugar, Rep. viii. App. 27. 

West India Colonies . — Evidence relative to the export duty in the colonies, and their 

effect on Jhe cost of sugar coming to this country. Moody 5735-5739 There is no 

export duty on the produce of Jamaica, Price 5230. See also East Indies. Rum. 

Export of Sugar . oEvidence in detail relative to the export of sugar from this country to 

the continent of Europe previously to the emancipation, Scott 5305 et seq. This export 

lasted till Government did away with what had become a bounty upon refined sugar, ib. 

5307-5312. 5314-5317 The extra supply since that period has not been great, ib. 

5313 Statement of the quantity of sugar re-exported from the United Kingdom dis- 

tinguishing West India raw from foreign and refined, from 1807 to 1831, Greene 16686, 

16687 Account showing the quantities of British West India sugar exported in each 

of the twenty years antecedent to 1834, distinguishing raw from refined sugar. Rep. viii. 
App. 61. See also Refining Sugar. 

Exports (Great Britain). See British Manufactures , II. Imports and Exports . Mau- 
ritius, 1. 


F. 

Failures . See Bankruptcies. Monetary Crisis. 

Fairhill Estate (Sr. Vincent). Return showing the return upon Fairhill estate, and show- 
ing also the profit fiom the estate during the years 1844, ar| d 1846; the price of 

sugar averaging about 485. per cwt,, Wolley 11381, 11382 If prices had been as 

low as they now are there would have been a considerable loss in each of these years, ib. 
11383,11384. 

Farrer, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Engaged in trade in Liverpool ; has had 
some experience of Brazilian commerce principally in coffee ; was in Brazil from May 

1839 to October 1846; 14113-14116. 14118 Witness’s principal occupation while in 

Brazil was in getting the planters to prepare and superintend the preparation of coffee for 

the English market, 14117 Witness went to Brazil in 1839, simply with the intention 

of purchasing a few cargoes of coffee to bring to England in consequence of the inade- 
quate supply from the British colonies, and then to return, 141 19 When he ai lived 

• tnere he found that such coffee as he wanted could not be bought, it was not prepared 
in the right manner ; out of a crop of 80,060 tons, he could not get more than twenty 
tons fit for England, ib. • v 

Witness then made up his mind to continue in Brazil, believing that coffee could be 

E repared there er the English market, 14120 Considering the prices would remain 

igli for some years, he persuaded several planters to adopt the West India mode of 

preparation, ib. The result was successful, and in 1845 the import into Eugland had 

ajnounted to 4,000 tons, 14121 Coffee is by far the most material article of production 

jn the Brazils; the larger amount of slave, labour is engaged in coffee production, 14122- 
14126. 

The ^offee planters, 0 as a body, are not satisfied with our legislation in reference to 
coffee, 1*1.127, 14128— They complain that though such an immense amount of British 
manufactures is taken by Brazil ircai England, we take in return so small a quantity of 

their produce, 14129-14132. 14241, 14242 The production of sugar in Brazil h&s 

not been stimulated to any greaf extent by the Act of 1846 ; 14133-14138 Informa- 

tion relative to the cost of labour in Brazil; practice of letting slaves for hire, 14 139- 
14164 The supply of labour in the Brazils is not over abundant, 14165. 

Some of the Brazilian planters are wealthy, but the bulk of them ai^ considerably in 

debt for the slaves which they have bought, 14166-14174 Average price of slaves in 

Brazils, 14175, 14176 Evidence generally relative to the importation of slaves into 

the Brazils, and as to the trading in slaves there, 1*4177-141^0. 14234-14239. 14243, 

14244 There is a general want of labour, 14191 The labour in the Brazils is 

almost entirely slave labour, 14192 Opinion that free labour might be advantageously 

employed, slave labour beitig so costly, 14193-14198 Evidence showing that the 

production 
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Farter , Richard . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

produciion of coffee in Brazil does not, on an average, yield a profit, to its producers 
*4 >99-1 42 12. 

With their present habits and mode of management the West Indian planters cannot 

possibly compete with the Brazilian, 14213-14217 The interference of this country in 

the slave trade has had the reverse* effect of extinguishing it as regards Brazil, 14218— 

14223 The admission of the coffee of Brazil in 1844 at a lower rate # of duty ilfan had 

previously existed, gave general satisfaction in Brazil, 14224 The allegation upon 

which slave-labour sugar was excluded, which was that coffee planting was very light 
labour, was not considered in Brazil as a good reason for excluding sugar, 14225-14233 

So far as the Navigation Laws affect the article in which witness deals, he does 

not like them, 14245-14262 The revenue of Brazil is principally raised by fixed 

duties, 14263-14267. 

Felicite Estate (Trinidad). Average crops of sugar on the Feiicite estate, Trinidad, from 
1843 to 1846, Miles’s Ev. Rep . v. p. 239. 

Female Immigrants . So far as immigration has already gone the planters in British Guiana 
have always been desirous to obtain as large a proportion of females as males, Barkly 

109G4, 10965. 10968 The colonists would be willing to import as many women a* 

men from the coast of Africa, Miles 13547. # 

Female Labourers . Since emancipation nearly the whole of the female labourers have been 
taken off the estates in British Guiana, Higgins 9833. 

Fishmen . The Kroomen are mixed with a people called Fishmen ; they were originally the 

same, hut are not so now, J Denman 1614 The Fishmen would not do as free labourers ; 

th< v live on the waicr, and are indisposed to agricultural Labour, ih . 1614. 1616. 1637, 
1638. See also African Immigrants, 2. Free Labour, 4 . Kroomen . 

Forced Labour . Mode in which labour is enforced in Java, Dennison 4739-4755 There 

no forced labour in the island of Ceylon now, but it is proposed to reintroduce some- 
thing very like it, Christian 14722-14733. 

See also Contract System of Labour. Government J labourers (Java). Industrial 

Laws . Java . Sluvery. 

Foreign Colonists . The foreign colonists have very great advantages in their manufacture 
of sugar by the oidinary process over the British colonists; nature of these advantages. 

Moody 54113—5468 increased skill cannot possibly enable the British colonists to 

compete with 1 lie planters of foreign countries, i' 4 u 5480-5486 Suggestions as 10 the 

means by which the British planter might be enabled to compete with the foreign 
planter, ib. 5508 et seq . ; 5543“554^- 

Foreign Sugar. Account of the quantity of foreign unrefined sugar entered for home con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom in the year 1847, Rep. ii. App. 76 Statement of 

foreign sugars taken into home consumption in each month during 1847, wiih their 

respective average values. Rep. viii. App. 5 Average prices of foreign sugar sold for 

home consumption in the year 1847* 6. 

See n\so 'Competition. Differential Duties. Duties. Prices , II. 1. Protective 

Duty* Slave-grown Sugar. * 

France. Account of the French duties upon sugar, Scott 5304 Evidence as to the 

manufacture of beet-root sugar, Browne 12797—12812 Copy of a despatch fiom Lord 

Normanby to Lord Palmerstou, dated Paris, 1 1 May 1848, enclosing statement showing 
the duties that are levied upon sugars imported into France from French coLouies, and 
from possessions foreign to Frauce, in French as well as in foreign vessels. Rep. viii. 
App. 74. See also Beet-root Sugar. Bourbon , Isle of. Classification Duties. 

Free Labour • 

\ Generally . 

2 . Impossibility of Free Labour. competing with Slave Labour. • • 

3 . Whether the introduction of Free Labour into the Colonies would be 

• beneficial. * # 

• 4 . Farts from which Free Labourers might be obtained ; Mode in which and 
9 Extent to which this might be done. * • " 

1. Generally : • 

Opinion of the Committee that slave emancipation was carried into effect without 
sufficient means having been taken»for providing many of the colonies with an adequate 

command of free labour. Rep. viii.p. 3 And the rate of wages therein has consequently 

been very hi^li, and the cost of production uaduly enhanced, ib. Total failure of Urn 

Government experiment in the Mauritius with respect to the free-labour system. Chap - 
man 3561, 3562 — -It is a perfect farce to suppose that any British colony can thrive 
under such a system <Jf free labour as the Mauritius has for some time been living under, 
ib. 3675— Under existing circumstances labour cannot be obtained from the negro in 
a state of freedom ; immigration would be the only remedy, but this must be a work of 
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Free Labour — continued . 

1 . Generally — continued . 

time, Shaw 11563-11568 Reasons why free labour, such as is employed in Porto 

Hico, does not and cannot exist for some time to come in any of the British West India 

islands, ib . 11523. 11537 Statement that half the labour used in the produce of 

sugar in Porto Rico is tree labour, although Mr. McGregor, Mr. M'Culloch, and Mr. 
Merivale state to the contrary, ib . 11865-11881. 

2. Impossibility of Free Labour competing with Slave I^abour : 

There is nothing in the Tropics that can be cultivated by free labour; they can neither 

mine nor do anything else with free labour, Cfiffe 1433 Reasons for forming the 

opinion that free labour never can compcic with slavery, Dummett 7440-7443. 7521 — 

7528 Free labour is most certainly not so efficacious as slave labour was ; it is neither 

so continuous nor is it so much to be relied on, Geddes 8949, 8950 Witness is satis- 

fied that free labour never can compete with slave labour till there is a population 

which will bring wages to a marketable rate, Loxdale 9792-9796 Refutation of the 

statements which have been made in the House of Commons by the Chancellor of ihe 
Exchequer and Mr. Wilson, on the strength of pamphlets publi*>hed by Dr. Jelly and 
Mr. Scotland, that at the present moment free labour is cheaper than slave labour, 

Higgins 981 5. 9932—9947 Reasons why witness does not call Java sugar free-labour 

sugar, ib. 10043. 10050-10072. 

Doubts as to whether free labour can, in the British colonies, be ever made to compete 

with slave labour, Wolley 11428 How far free labour in Santa Cruz, under the Danish 

government, could compete with slave labour ; freedom there is a different thing to what it 
is in our colonies, ib. 11428-11430. 11497-11499 The free labour of the English colo- 
nies cannot compete with slave labour elsewhere, Shaw 11561, 11562 Proportion the 

free labour in Porto Rico bears to the slave labour in the cultivation of sugar, ib. 1 1596— 

11606 In Porto Rico, when continuous labour is required, they depend on the sl.ivis 

and'noi on the free labourers, ib. 11709—11728 Free labour can never compete with 

slave labour, Scott 13436-13442 Evidence to show that it is cheaper to cultivate an 

estate by free labour, provided it be continuous, than under the old system ; different kind 
lit expenses to which proprietors were subject during slavery, to which they are not sub- 
ject now, Pichwoad 13831-13846 Opinion that free labour might be advantageously 

employed in Brazil, slave labour being so costly, Farrer 14193-14198. 

3 . Whether the introduction of Ft ee Labour into the Colonies would be beneficial : 

The result of the importation of free labourers into Cuba has not been very favourable. 

Lord Palmerston 41 The introduction of free labour into the West India colonies to 

the extent they want it, would no doubt benefit them very much,. Alexander 1969 

As regards the colony of Deinerara the free importation of labour might be beneficial, 
but witness is by no means sure that this remedy has not been delayed too long, Higgins 

999J1 Previous to 1846 exertions were made in Cuba to introduce free labour, but 

subsequently these exertions have been abandoned. Miles 13632-13641. 

4. Parts from which Free Labourers might be obtained ; Mode in which, and extent 

to which this might be done : 

Some free labourers might be obtained from the British colony of Sierra Leone, and 

a limited number from the Kroo coast. Penman 1613-1615 There are no other 

parts of the coast, that witness is aware of, from which free labourers could be obtained. 

ib. 1621 The only mode by which we could obtain any number of free labourers 

would be by purchasing them, and entering into the slave trade, ihs 1622 Witness 

does not consider that any large number of the people at Sierra Leone would be induced 

to go to the West Indies, they are too well off, ib. 1647, 1648. 1677—1682 There is 

no hope of any great emigration from the heart of Africa to the West Indies, ib. 1683— 

1686 Sources from which an adequate supply of labour might be drawn ; witness’s 

* feeling is in favour of white labour. Lord Howard dc Walden 4662— 4664. 

A large number of free labourers might be obiained from the Kroo coast and the Fish 

coast, 7 159-7 165 There should be free access to the coast of Africa for labourers, 

Panhen 12475-12480 Oife great difficulty in the way of getting free labourers from 

the'ebast of Africa would be the unwillingness of the people themselves to go; their idea 

of a ship and a white man is slavery, M*Crae 13206-13208. 13245-13250 Witness is 

not aware of finy other source from which free labourers could be obtained from ihe coast 

of Afnca, except the Queen’s Yard or the Kroo coast, ib. 13244, 13245 In witness's 

opinion, the number to be obtained from the Kroo coast would be very limited ; probable 

number which might be obtained from Sierra Leone, ib. 13251—13268 Evidence 

relative to the objection on the part of the United States to co-operate in any project for 
transferring free blacks from the United States to t\\e British colonies ; probable reasons 
for their refusal, Ilawes 16269, 16270. 16288-16296. ^ 

See also African Immigrants , 2. Competition. Fish men . Immigration . Kroomen . 

Labour ♦ Madagascar. Porto liico. Slave-grown Sugar • 
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Free Sugars (Java). The free sugars constitute the principal supply at IJutavia, St* Martin 
119HO The free sugars have gradually increased every year, ib. 11934-11936. 

Free Trade. Evidence showing that if the course pursued by the free traders towards the 
Mauritius, is what they call free trade, it is not at any rate fair trade towards the planters 

of the colony. Hunter 2465-2474 111 order to cany out all the principles of free trade 

it is not fair that restrictions on production should exist, Guthrie 4237-; — 'fbe prohibi- 
tion to employ slave labour takes sutrar out of the category of free trade; Mr. Deacon 
Hume piomulgates this doctrine; and even Sir Robert Peel himself was of the same 

opinion, ib. 4238-4243 Free trade ought to be used with judgment, and not in the 

reckless manner in which the gentlemen of the Manchester school wish to administer it, 
Higgins 9894. 

The .plante rs of the West Indies have to pay the United States of America in hard 
dollars instead of paying for a portion of their supplies in our own produce, Darkly 10S31 

The United States of America have not reciprocated free trade with us, ib. 10832 

How far allowing free trade with America in piovisions and lumber has been a boon 

to Jamaica, Shaw 11761-11767. 11817-11827 The fall in prices consequent upon 

our free-trade policy may have had something to do with the reveises which have been 
brought about in the Mauritius and the West Indies, but they a^e not solely attributable 

to this circumstance, Hawes 1 6366— 1 6378 Evidence generally relative to # the free- 

trade policy of the Whig Government in 1841, and of the subsequent policy of the 
Government which succeeded them, coming into power opposed to free trade, ib. 16512- 

16523- . . . 

See also Commercial Policy. Duties. Protective Duty. Slave-grown Sugar. 

Freights. Average freight of sugar from Calcutta to Great Britain ; freight of sugar from 

Cuba in the spring of 1847, Croohe 240—250. 256—261 Kates of freight on sugar and 

on rum from the Straits of Malacca to England, Wray 472-478 The c ost of the transit 

of the products of India to England is a serious impediment to the tiade of India, Sykes 

623 At equal rates of freight witness would prefer a Danish to an English ship for 

carrying sugar, K crush end 1039-1046. 1071,1072 Hate of freights from Demerara ; 

the ruling rate is lower than fiom Santa Cruz, ib. 1047—1057 High rate of freights 

from Jamaica ; causes to which attributable, ib. 1052-10 55. 1058-1065. 1197-1200 

A portion of the losst?s of the Dhobah Sugar Company in 1847 arose from the high rate 

of freights they had to pay, ib. 1 154-1 158 Effect of Che increa>e of the sugar^trade on 

the homeward and outward frei ghts ; shipment of sugars as dead weight; saltpetre and 
rice were the principal articles of dead weight before the sugar trade sprang up, Alex- 
ander 1938-1943. 

How far a reduction of freights would be a boon to the planters in the Mauritius, 
Hunter 2831—^2835 Difference in the rates of freight from Brazil and from the Mau- 
ritius, lilyth 3067-3070 Particulars relative to the freights and other mercantile 

charges on sugar from Antigua, Tollemache 7970, 7971 Evidence as to the difference 

in the duration of the voyage from England 10 Santa Cruz and back, and from England 

to Antigua and back, Shand 8212-8222 The freights from Demerara to England on 

the average as sugar freights are lower than from any other part of the world, Loxda/e 

9465-?)474- 9478 Amount of Government freights from Batavia ; freight paid by 

private merchants, St. Martin \ 1951, 11952. 

Charges for bringing sugars from Cuba to Europe, Harbottle 15378-15385 Infor- 

mation with regard to the amount of tonnage of the respective flags which is used for the 

conveyance of the produce of Cuba to Ktirope, ib. 15440 Letter from William Imrie 

to Lord George Bentinck, dated Liverpool, 22 Apnl 1848, containing the latest infor- 
mation on*the subject of freight from the foreign and Bntish colopies, and from Biazil to 
this country in seeking ships ; and inclosing a list of freights in February and March 

1848, Pej). viii. App. 17 Account of the number of ships in which sugar was imported 

into Great Britain or Ireland from the Spanish colonies, from Brazil, and from Venezuela, 
distinguishing British from Spanish or other foreign ships, in the year 1847, *8. 

See also Navigation haws. 

Fu#l (Berbice). How far a reduction of wages would make ft cheaper for the planters to 
cut wpoci for fuel rather than import coal at 1 l. a hogshead, Barkly 1078^—10788. 

• • • 

G. . 

Ganjam District (Madras). Witness, with his partners, is interested to the»extent of one- 
eighth in a very small sugar concern situated at Ganjam ; the concern was established by 

Binney Co., of which firm w itness’s house were the agents, Scott 1768, 1769 The 

whole capital of the company did not exceed from 16,000/. to i8,ooo£, ib. 1770 *-The 

concern is carried on upon the most approved European system, ib. 1771 There are no 

means of judging # at present Vhether it will turn out profitably ; so far as it has already 

gone the company is disposed to abandon it, ib. 1772 In 90 doing they are not at ail 

governed by the present price of sugar, ib. 1773 The article itself can be produced 

very cheaply in the district, ib. 1 773 — 1 77 5* 
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Ganjam District (Madras) — continued. 

For the last year Binney & Co. have not exported their sugars at a profit; this 

arises probably from the great expense of the transit, Scott 1776—1782 The means 

of transit between the Ganjam district and the seaboard are the very worst in the world, 

ib . Sugar can be produced in the district so as to compete with any part of the worJd, 

ih . 1783 It is only a few of the shareholders in the concern that are anxious for 

abnndoning<the cdncern ; Messrs. Binney themselves are rather sanguine, ib. 1784. 1794- 

1800 Further evidence respecting the capital of the company; quantity of sugar 

exported, &c. ; the thing is at present quite in its infancy, ib. 1788—1793. 1801. 

Geddes f Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been connected with Jamaica for 
many yeais; way in which witness has been connected with it; went there in 1819 as a 

E lamer, and in 1826 came into charge of a very large property there, 8910-8912 

tatenu nt of the cost of production of sugar in Jamaica under slavery, 8912—8916 

Cost of production under appienticesliip, of which there were four years, 8917-8920 

It was a great misfortune that appreur iceship was ever introduced at all, managed 

as it was, 8920, 8921 A feeding of distrust was created between the planters and the 

apprentice's which did not {Deviously exist, and which was in the end, and particularly 
at; the outset of freedom, the cause of much bickering and heartburning, 8921. 

Examination as to the rates of wages and the hours of labour at various periods ; 
amount at which the cost of labour might be estimated during slaveiy; cost of labour 

during apprenticeship and after its cc>s.’ition, 8922—8928 Larue increase in the cost 

of labour shown as the result of ihis statement, 8944—8948 Relbience lo an address 

of Sir Charles Grey to the planters in the great sugar district of St. Thomas, showing 
the great benefits which have aiisen there from the introduction of about. 2,000 liberated 

Africans, 8944 Free labour is most certainly not so efficacious as slave labour was; 

it is neither .so continuous, nor is it so much to be relied on, 8949, 8950. 

Reasons why it is absolutely necessary that labour should be applied immediately 
when it is wanted, as regards the weeding, cutting the canes, planting the c anes, and the 

manufacture of sugar, 8951 et seq. At the time the labouier is most required, that is 

to plant the canes, when the rain comes on, he betakes himself to the cultivation of his 

own provision ground, 8952, 89/33. 8956 Labour required with icspect to weeding 

the canes, 8954 As regards die cutting of the crop, the planters are not subject to 

so much inconvenience; reasons for this, 8955, 8956 Any attempt on the part of the 

planteis to reduce the wages to a price corresponding with the price of sugar would be 
likely to lead to a general insurrection, and one scene of conflagration from one end of 
the island 10 the other, 8957-8963. 

The production has for some years past been carried on at a loss ; the outlay of the 
planter lias not been met by the gloss amount of the produce, 89G4 — — Therefore, 
a reduction of one-half of ihe present rates would not enable th&^plantel to hold his own, 

ib. In the present state of the sugar market, and if the British planter is 10 be 

condemned to compete with him who steals the labourer, any measure of immigration 
would olily add to the difficulties of the colonies, 89G7. 

If ten years’ protection were guaranteed to the planters, at the rate of 10 1 . per ton, a 

large immigration of labourers from Africa might be beneficial, 8968-8974 “-How far 

in this case the Jamaica planteis would be willing at \heir own risk, at the cost of 10/. 
ppr In ad, to import as many women as nun from Africa, supposing them to be imported 

under contracts, 8968-8974. 9017 Opinion that they would be satisfied with a shorter 

period of contract than five years, 8968-8970 Any objection made to the permission 

to go to the coast of Africa lor free labourers, on the ground that it might turn to slave 
trading, could be easily obviated by the presence of a Government officer, 8975, 
8976. ‘ 

The importation of Europeans for the cultivation of sugar would never answer, 8977— 

8983 Causes of the abandonment of a large number of coffee plantations in Jamaica 

since emancipation, 8984 et seq . The great cause is the low price now obtained 

Here, owing to the introduction of slave and *Ceylon coffee, 8984, 8985 Produce of 

coffee in Jamaica at various periods, 8988-8994 Price at which the cultivation of 

coflee migfet be continued, 8995-9000 The want of continuous labour is not so much 

felt in the cbffee as in the sugar plantations, 9001. 1 

Cotton ‘cultivation and sugar cultivation cannot co-exist; witness remembers a cotton 
plantation in Jamaica, but it has been found by experience that the cotton cultivation 

always gives w»ay before the sugar cultivation, 9004, 9005 Reasons for forming the 

opinion that although sugar cultivation is not profitable now, cotton is not likely to take 

its place, 9006-0014 -Not much is to be done in the way of industrial laws in Jamaica, 

9 Q*£» 9016 Difficulties in the way of curtailing the salaries of the officials in the 

island, as a step towards reducing the wages of the labourers, 9018, 9019. 

If things go on as they now are, the island of Jamaica ip not likely to find a revenue to 

meet its expenditure, 9020-9023 Everything nt the present moment indicates the 

most rapid decay, 9023 If a remedial measure be immediately applied, there is no 

effort which the colonists will not make to retrieve their fortunes in this once valuable 

possession. 
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possession, 9023 Additional expenditure which has been imposed upon the colony of 

Jamaica since emancipation, and to assist in carrying out emancipation, 9024—9633. 
9 1 34 » 9 1 35 - 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws would not be of the slightest importance to the 
West India colonies, as regards freights, 9034-9048 — — Evidence asp to the slave irade in 
Cuba, and opinion that it is a violation of the existing treaties between this country and 

Spain, 9049-9052 Great disadvantages which have arisen from the circumstance of 

the planters, after emancipation took place, having been prohibited from making engage- 
ments out o£ Jamaica with any labourers on their estates, 9053-9059 Evil eflectiTof 

the abrupt termination of the apprenticeship, 9060-9064. 

No hpdy of men that ever existed as merchants have suffered more from their con- 
nexion with any trade than West Indian merchants have done, 9065-9071 The pre- 

sent distress in Jamaica is incalculably more intense than it was in 1830; 9072-9077 

West India property survived the tremendous distress to which it was exposed in 

1830, at about one-fifth of its previous value, 9078 It is witness’s solemn and deli- 

berate conviction that if some remedial measure be not on the present occasion imme- 
diately applied, cultivation will entirely disappear from Jamaica, 9079, 9080. • 

Witness attributes our present position e ntirely to the irruption of slave sugar, which 

is an element the planters never had to coniend against bed ore, 9080, 9081- What 

witness asks is, that the use of slave sugar should be debauvd in this country ; we 

having declined to rereive slave sugar from our own colonies, 9082-91 01 There is no 

doubt the British possessions could produce su^ar enough tor the consumption of the 

United Kingdom, ib. Reasons why the collet? planter does nut stand on the same 

footing as the sugar planter in claiming relief, 9102-9105. 

Until the present year, with some few and very trifling exception*, the wages have been 
regularly paid thioughout the island of Jamaica ; variations in the rates of wages in 
different parishes; wages have rather diminished within the last two or three years, 9106- 

9123 The supplies of British manufactured goods sent out to the West indies have 

very much diminished since the abolition of slavery, 9124 Incumbrance of the 

estates in Jamaica with debt, 9125, 9126 The British colonies, subject to humane and 

proper laws, never could compete, even under slavery ^ with countries where sucli a 
system is established as that in Cuba, 9127-9132. * 

Answer to the reproach which has been made that Jamaica has not availed herself of 

modern improvement in the manufacture of sugar, 9*35-9142 The results of the use 

of the vacuum pan have not shown that it is an improvement in the manufacture of sugar, 
ib . 

Georgetown T*ort (British Guiana). Table of imports at the Port of Georgetown, Biitish 
Guiana, from the year 1836 to the year 1845, both inclusive, prepared by the Royal 

Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana, Loxdale's Ev. Rep . iv % p. 68 

Extract from the register of arrivals and departures of vessels at the port of Georgetown, 
Demerara, for the year ending 31 December 1845, ib . 70, 71. 

German Immigrants . See Immigmtion , I. 3 i. 

Germany . See Beet-root Sugar . 

Gladstone , Sir John . Particulars as to the "establishment of a sugar manufactory in the 
neighbourhood of the Dhobuh Sugar Company’s works by Sir John Gladstone, Kemskead 
1010,1011* 1085. 1090-1095. 

Glasgow Estate (Jamaica). Statement of the annual crops of sugar on the Glasgow estate, 

Jamaica, from 1843 to 1846, Miles's Ev. Rep . v. p. 235. 

• • 

Goderich, Lord. See Distillers , 2. • * 

Godwin Estate (St. Kitt’s). Detailed statement relative to tlfe produce and expense of a 
small estate in St. Kitl’s, called the Godwin estate, ^belonging to the family of Mr. Ed- 
win Pickwoad, and which he managed, Greene 16606-16615 Compuratiye*statement 

of the produce and expense of ilvis estate, under witness’s management, after it came into 

the possession of Benjamin Greene & Son, at the latter end of 1840, ib. 16616 The 

result shows that even with free labour under witness’s management, w he n«t lie estate fell 
into the hands of a non-resident^iropvietor, it produced more sugar at a less cost than it 
did during slavery under the management of Mr. Pickwoad, the resident proprietor, ib m 

16617 This was owing to the notoriously bad management of the late Mr. Pickwoad, 

and does not at all prove that free labour is cheaper than slave labour except under such 
circumstances, ib. • 

Golden Grove Estate (Trinidad). Average crops nf sugar on the Golden Grove estate, 
Trinidad, for the years 1845 and 1 846, "Miles s Ev. Rep . v. p . 240. 
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Government Aid. # See Colonial Office . Distress . Immigration, II. III. Loans . 
Mauritius . 4 . Relief. 

Government Labourers (Java). Way in which the work done by the Government 
labourers is m some sort compulsory ; the wages are lower than those paid by private 
parlies; a public tariff is proclaimed; number of hours of labour; coin in which the 
wages arje p?ud, St+ Martin 1 195*9-1 1963. 11966-11973 The planters and manufac- 

turers find their own labourers; they are all free, ib. 11957, 11958. 

Governors of Colonies . Sec Salaries . 

Gower 9 Nephews fy Co. f Messrs. Statement of the losses of Messrs. Gower, Nephews & Co. 
on their sugar estates in the Mauritius, R/yth 3 l 47 ~ 3 l 5 I * 

Grain Spirits . Letter and paper relative to raw grain spirits. Rep. viii. App. 12. 

Gray , Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Malt distiller, in Glasgow, 9221 Number 

of gallons of malt spirits consumed in the United Kingdom, in the year ending 5th 
January 1847^1111! amount of duty paid upon the spirits, including the duty on malt, 

9222 As icgards the distillation, the restrictions of the Excise are very much the 

same in Scotland and Ireland as in England, 9223 In respect to the manufacture of 

liis malt the malt distiller is fettered by restrictions and regulations which do not apply 

to thedistiller ot taw grain spirits, 9230 Mischief which the restrictions of the Excise 

do witness as a malt distiller, 9231 Difficulty of estimating correctly the extent to 

which the different excise regulations raise the cost of malt spirits; witness would say 
that it is underrated at 6 d. a gallon, exclusive of wastage and leakages and the malt 
duty, 9232. 9305- 

Present amount of duty on malt spirits in Scotland, including the duty on malt, on 
spirits consumed in Scotland, 9233-9235 — — Duty on these spirits if sent to Ireland, 

9236 And if sent to England, 9237 Duty on rum in England ; which leaves a 

differential duty in England against the mall distiller in Scotland of 7 id.; this is also 

the ca.ee as regards Ireland, 9238-9241 In Scotland they have an advantage of 1 d. 

in the duty to tet against those restiictions, 9242. 

The disadvantage which ihe malt distiller is under applies not only to rum but to all 

spirits manufactuied in the British possessions in America, 9243-9245 The Scotch 

distiller is under ihe disadvantage of being subjected to a competition with the Canadian 
distiller, at an advantage of duty to the Canadian of 7 d. a gallon; while at the same 
time the Scotch distiller is prohibited fiom entering his spirits in bond for exportation, 
and receives no drawback upon the exportation t f his malt spirits, 9251-9281. 9287- 
9 ^ 97 - 9374 , 9375 * 9407-9420. 

If the mall distillers were put on a fair footing in these respects with colonial spirits 
and foreign spirits, they would obtain a very extensive export trade, 9282-9286. 9298— 

9313. 9328 Difficulty of ascertaining what relief has been afforded to the distillers 

by the repeal of the coin laws, 9314— 9317 The British distiller from grain and the 

colonial producer of spirits enjoy pretty much about the same protection as against 
foreign spirits ; but the malt distiller does not enjoy so much protection us the disiilier 
from grain, g;}i 8 - 93 s 3 - 

Equalizing the duty as between colonial rum and British spirits would place the British 
distiller in a very unjust and false position ; it would displace home-made spirits by colo- 
nial to a very great extent, 9324, 9325. 9329, 9330 This would be prejudicial also to 

the British agricultural interest, 9326 The British agricultural interest is placed in a 

very false position by the present rate of duties levied on articles the produce of the soil 

of this count! y, 9326-9328 The additional impediments upon the Scotch distiller, 

which do not prevail as regaids the English distiller, arc the regulations with respect to 
distillation and the regulations atte nding the collection of the malt duty, 9331-9336. 

Evidence to show that the malt distiller cannot well compete with the English distiller, 
the quantity of malt spirit consumed in England being very small as compared with 

grain spirit, 9337*9349 Consumption of rum in Scotland ; falling off therein of late 

years; causes thereof ; duty on rum at various periods; price of rum in Scotland as 

compared pdlh malt spirits, 9350-9370 Consumption of rum in Scotland the last 

three or fout years compared will* home-made spirits, 9371— 9424 The high, duty on 

rum has had the ©fleet of keeping the genuine spirit from the Scotch market, by causing 
the circulation of a mixture of graiq spirit with rum, which has been sold as rum ; this, 
of course, r has been to the prejudice of rum, 9371-9373* 

Statement in detail of the reasons why witness considers the present differential duty 
of 9 d . is not a sufficient protection ; he merely regards it as a countervailing duty ; he 
considers that the colonial distiller has actually a protection of 7 d. a gallon. against the 
Scotch distiller, 9376-9399 Difference between the English and Scotch cost of manu- 

facturing spirits Iroin malt, 9400-9406. 

Oi?e of the giievances the distillers complain of is the non-perrfcission lo put their 
spirits into bond and pay the duty upon the quantity actually going into consumption, 
9407. 9411,9412 This is not, however, the greatest grievance; the worst grievance 
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Gray, Charles . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. • 

is the being fettered in their operations and prevented making improvements, more par- 
ticularly now when vegetable chemistry is making such progress, 9407, 9408 Opinion 

that allowing the bonding of spirits and paying duty for what goes into consumption 

would not lead to fraud or be detrimental to the revenue, 9413-9420 Reason for 

there being so many more distilleries in Scotland than in England, 9421, 9492 — - — Rela- 
tive duty on foreign wine and on British malt spirits, 9425-9428. 

Greene, Benjamin Buck. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Merchant and shipowner, and 
partner in the firm of H. D. & James Blyth & Greene, 6088 Witness’s house is con- 

signee of sixtedh or eighteen estates in the island of St. Kitt’s ; the production of these 
estates forming from one-fourth to one-third of the entire production of the island, 6089— 

Go 95 personally managed estates in St. Kitt’s from 1829 to 1837 ; 6090-6092 

Cost per cvvt. at which these estates have produced sugar during the last four years, and 
previously; present price of this sugar in London, showing the loss thereon, 6096-6102 

Price at which foreign sugar 1ms been sold in London before the Act of 1846 passed, 

which raised its value in the British market, 6103-6106. * 

Statement of the price of muscovado sugar in Cuba at the present time, 6107, G108 

Cost of producing sugar in St. Kitt’s during the years of slavery; cost during the 

four years of apprenticeship, 6111-61 17 Statement of the island expenses forctfltiva- 

tion and production on Nicola Town estate, St. Kitt’s, for each year from 1829 to 1846, 

showing the items under the various heads, Rep. iii. p. 137 The produce, though not 

equal to what it was during the apprenticeship, lias not upon the whole very much dimi- 
nished, 6118, 6119 Extent to which machinery has been introduced, 6120-6130 

The increased cost of production may be mainly attributed to the want of cheap and 

continuous labour, ‘6131 Profit and loss on the estates since 1838 to 1846; anticipated 

loss per ton in 1847, on account of the low price here, 6132-6140. 

Statement showing the expenses under various heads, incurred upon each of ten estates, 
together with the produce and net proceeds thereof, the cost (after deducting the pro- 
ceeds of ruin and molasses) per cu t. of sugar, and the profit or loss in each case, from 

1843 to 1846, j R ep. iii . p. 140 Statement showing the totals of the ten estates for each 

item during each year in the foregoing return, ib. 142 Witness’s house also receives 

consignments from four sugar estates in Jamaica; after Uie Bill of 1846 they gave up 
two other estates, as they had not sufficient confidence 10 make the necessary advances 
for cultivation, 6143-6145. 

Statement showing the expenses of cultivation*, &c. on the total of four estates, for each 
of the years 1843 to 1846; the produce and net proceeds thereof, the cost per cwt. of 

sugar (after deducting the proceeds of rum), and the profit or loss, 6146-6149 

These four estates^ had been profitable up to 1846 ; they used at one time, previously to 
emancipation, to bring in more than 30,000 l. a year, and now there is a loss of 2,000 l. a 

year, 6150-6154 Without protection it is impossible that the free labour of the British 

colonies can compete with the slave labour and slave trading of Cuba and Brazil ; the 

protection should not be less than 10 s. per cwt., 6155-6157. 6163, 6164 Unless such 

protection be given, a large proportion of the estates will go out of sugar cultivation, 
6157-6161?. 

Evidence in detail as lo the different qualities of the sugars which come to this coun- 
try; opinions as to the differential duties .which should be imposed thereon ; superior 

quality of the Havannuh sugars, 6165-6184 The greater part of the Havannah sugars 

arc clayed ; it is the want of continuous labotlr that prevents the West Indies from clay- 
ing their sugars, and putting them on an equality with the Havannah sugars, 6165-6168. 

6185, 6186 — Generally speaking, a better qualit}' of sugar was mada in the West Indies 

during slavery than is now made, 6186,6187 Price at which the sugar of Porto Rico 

is sold on the spot, 6188-6190 Statement as to the produce of Cuba, 6190-6193. 

The resident proprietors in St. Kitt’s do not manage their estates with the same energy 

or so well as the absentees do by their agents, 6194—6197 Further evidence, showing* 

that the production of sugar in St. Kitt’s was much cheaper under shivery than it is now; 

how far they were then able to compete with Cuba, 6198-6212-* Further examination 

in detail as to the cost of producing sugar on the Nicola Town estate, St. Kittsf, in 1846, 

and as to the present value of this sugar in England, 6213—6251 The crop^asriving 

• here in 1847 l ,as been larger than any sugar crop for many years ; how far this excess of 
quantity has tended to reduce the price, 6252-6269. • 

Without an actual protection of 105. it will not be possible for the West Indies to con- 
tinue their cultivation, 6270-6304 — ' The first effect of the increased price, consequent 
upon the 10 s. protection, would be to increase the production, 6305—6311 No incon- 
venience arises from the present claasificationtduties, 6312-6318 The importation of 

syrup should be permitted, 6319-6321 Opinion in favour of an ad valorem duty on 

sugar, 6322-6336 -Price of labour in St. Kitt’s, 6337-6339 Unsuccessful attempt 

made to reduce the rate of wages, 6340-6344. 

Number of estates in the island of St. Kitt’s ; amount of the population, 6345-6349 

The importation of labourers into the island wou!d be beneficial, 6350-O352 If 
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Giecnc , Benjamin Buck . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

Parliament does not afford some relief, a reduction of the cultivation must take place, 

6353*6354 There is no squatting in the island, 63,35-6357 The contract laws in 

St. Kitt’s are not good, but there are no vagrants, 6358, 6359 There has been no 

immigration into St. Kiit’s, 6360— 6371—00111 parison between the increased cost of 

production v in Cuba and the Mauritius, 6372-6379 Even under slavery, the British 

colonies could not now compete with Cuba, 6380. 

[Second Examination.] — Detailed statement in refutation of the evidence given by 
Mr. Pickwoad before this Coiinniiiee, that the increased expenses in 1837, as compared 
with 1836, upon the Nicola Town estate, which witness managed, arose from witness’s 
successor, Mr. Davy, being a bad manager; with evidence to show that the increased 
expenditure arose entirely out of the circumstance of the hurricane which occurred on 

2 August 1837; 1 6596 et set/. Mr. Davy only took the management of the Nicola 

Town estate in 1840 ; witness considered him a very good manager ; reasons for his being 

dismissed, 16597. 16G00-16603 Extract from a letter from Messrs. Manning &, 

Andcrdon, showing that soon after his dismissal they purchased an estate in St. Kitt’s 
expressly to give Mr. Davy the management of it, 16603. 

' Cause of the greit increase in the expenditure of the Nicola Town estate in 1843, as 
compared with 1842; in 1843 tile island was visited with a severe earthquake, 16604 
Extract of letter from Mr. Davy on the subject of this visitation, detailing iho mis- 
chief which had been done, ib. The returns from this estate exhibit a lair com- 

parison as to the cost of producing sug.tr, under the various changes which have taken 
place, where the estates were properly managed ; but not where they were mismanaged, 
as the estate of Mr. Pickwoad was, 16605. 

Detailed statement relative to the produce and expense of a small estate called the 
Godwin estate, belonging to the family of Mr. Edwin Pickwoad, and which he managed, 

16606— 16615 Comparative statement of the produce and expense of this estate under 

witness’s management after it came into the possession of Benjamin Greene 5c Son, at 

the latter end of 1840; 16616 The result shows that even with free labour, under 

witness’s management, when the estate fell into the hands of a non-resident proprietor, 
it produced more sugar, at a less cost, than it did during slavery, under the management 

of Mr. Pickwoad, the resident, proprietor, 16617 This was owing to the notoriously 

bad management of the late Mr. Pickwoad, and does not at all prove that free labour is 
cheaper than slave labour, except under such circumstances, ib. 

Evidence showing the erroneous view taken by Mr. Edwin Pickwoad when lie states 
that the great evil with which the island has to contend is that of absenteeism, 16617— 

16631. 16637 The estates of the non-resident projn ieiors, in proportion to their size, 

produce nearly double as much as those of resident propictors, 1661 £-16625 List of 

estates owned and hired by reside nts in the island of St. Kitt’s in 1847, showing the 
names of the proprietors, the names of the estates, the quantity of cane land, the nature 

of the Jand, and the average produce for the last five years. Rep. vii. p. 121 Similar 

list of estates cultivated by agents on account of absentee proprietors, ib. 122, 123. 

Estates put out of cane cultivation by resident proprietors since 1837, Rep. vii. p. 124 

Property of resident proprietors when last cultivated in cauc, ib. Property of 

absentees long since uncultivated, ib. Property W absentees only lately put out of 

•^cultivation, ib .- Extent of waste lands, ib. Summary of the ownership of estates 

in the island of St. Kitt’s, distinguishing the estates of residents and absentees, and 

those out of sugar cultivation, ib . 125 *-The foregoing returns show that the residents 

hold nearly half the estates, with more than tw'O-fifths of the cane laud, producing four- 
lifteenths of the sugar made in the inland ; the absentees hold rather more than hall the 
estates, with less than three-fifths of the cane land, but making eleven-fifteenths of the 
entire produce, ib. Quantity of sugar imported from St. Kitt’s into the United King- 

dom, from i8-i3 to 1847, both inclusive, ib . 

..Objection to stipendiary magistrates, 1G631-16637 Witness entirely denies the 

statement made by Mr. Pickuoad, that resident proprietors go further than others in the 

use of implements, 16638—16642 Detail of facts in contradiction of the statement 

made by*Mr. Pickwoad, that with respect to freights, that from 4.S. Gd. to 5s. a cwt., or 
from 4Z. 105 . to 5 1 . a ton, were the usual charges from St. Kitt’s, 16643-46653 — — 
Compafative * statement of the freight of a ship from Demerara*and from St. Kitt’s,, 

1G650-16653 The repeal of the Navigation Laws would most decidedly not be any 

advantage to thfe West Indies, 1GG54-1G674 Particulars as to the freights from Cuba, 

and also fiorn the Brazils ; comparison of these freights with the freights from St. Kitt’s, 
16655-16676. 

• Active state of the sugar trade in Cubgt; strong contrast to our own colonies, 16677 

There is every reason to fear that the prices of British sugars instead of rising will 

fall still further, 16678-16683 Comparative statement of the value of the sugars im- 

ported from the British West Indies in 1814, in the year 1830, and in the year 1847, with 
an estimate of what the value will be in 1848, affording a most conclusive answer to the 
doubts of those who think that the cry of ruin as regards the British West Indies is only 
a false cry, 16684, 16685. 
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Greene, lienjamin Thick. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . • 

Statement of the quantity of sugar re-exported from the United Kingdom, distinguish- 
ing West Indian raw from foreign and refined, from 1807 to 1831 ; 16686, 16687 

Statement of the monthly consumption of West Indian sugar in the United Kingdom, 

Gazette average price in bond, and total value, for the year 1847, R?p- vii. p. 138. 

• 

Greene , Mr. JB . J 3 . Correspondence and papers presented by Mfr. GrGenc* Rep . viii. 
App. 3 -Further letters and papers presented by Mr. B. B. Greene, ih . Gi et seq . 

Grenada . Correspondence between Governor Reid and the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, relative to sugar planting in Grenada, Rep. iii. App . 377 Despatch from 

Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 16 December 1847, forwarding a petition of the 
inhabitants to the House of Lords, praying the admission of their produce iuto the home 

market’on the same terms as the products of the mother country, ib. Despatch from 

Earl Grey to Governor Reid, dated 16 February 1848, acknowledging the receipt of the 
preceding despatch, and stating that he cannot recommend to Parliament a compliance 
with the prayers of the petitioners; and also stating that beet-root sugar of this country 

is subject to tlu* same duty as colonial sugar, ib. Correspondence between theGovcrnor 

and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, relative to the immigration to Grcnatjp, ib. 
459 Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates and" dues, public and paro- 

chial, including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools ami various 
church establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 40,41. 

See also Agricultural Implements. Cast of Production, III. 2. vii. Immigration , 
II. 2. ii.\ IV. 2. iii. 

Grei/, Lord. See Central Factories . lixport Duties. 

Grinding Canes. Sec Central Factories , 

11 Growler ,” The (Cruiser). Despatch from Governor Light, dated 13 August 1 847, respecting 

the arrival of the ** Growler ” with emigrants from Sierra Leone, Rep. iii. App. 431 

Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Light, dated 16 October 1847, forwarding report 
of the Land and Emigration Commissioners on the subject of the “ Growler” ib. 432 

Expenses of the “Growler;” a sailing frigate would carry the emigiants much 

cheaper, and a merchant vessel cheaper still, Hall 1 230 j -12309 Particulars relative 

to the employment of the “Growler” for the purpose of transporting Kroomcu to the 
West Indies, AVCrae 13155-13158 — • — These voyages were not successful, as far as the 

health of the immigrants was concerned, iU 13159 Detail of the ciicumstances of 

these voyages as regards the health of the immigrants, ib. 13160-13205. 13345-13348 

The mortality on the second voyage was greater than on the first ; this may be 

attributed to their broken-down state when taken 011 board, owing to their previous treat- 
ment, and tlieir sufferings in their state of captivity, ib. 13178—13205 The “ Growler ” 

was not a proper vessel for conveying emigrants ; a 4G-gun frigate would be better, 

ib. 13272-13276. 13282-13293 Ships employed under regulations of the Colonial 

Oilice for the conveyance of liberated Africans from Sierra Leone to the West Indies; 
instance of the “Growler;” nature of these regulations, llawcs 16480-16492 — — 
Despatch from Lord Harris to Earl Grey, dated 18 January 1848, relative to the unsa- 
tisfactory and diseased state in which the liberated Africans lately landed in this colony 

from ller Majesty’s steamer “ Growler” were found to be. Rep. vii. App . 269. m 

• 

Guinea Grass (Mauritius). Reasons why np attempts have been made to grow Guinea 
grass in the island of Mauritius, Chapman 3655-3659. 

Guthrie , David Charles . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Acts dirootly and indirectly for 
about twenty peisons connected with the Mauritius; witness’s engagements are in 
making advances upon consignments of the crops ; that is, receiving the crops and .sup- 
plying the planters with means, 4037-4040. 4062—4068 Statement relative to some 

of the estates in which witness is interested, giving the result which, in his opinion, w ill 

he produced by the present reduced prices of sugar, 4041 Conclusions to which he 

has come as to whether he may or may not continue to be, in a material point, adminis- 
trator to these estates, ib. Details relative to these estates; first, as tfi the number 

of thesfe estates upon which witness is disposed to on; secondly, as to tly? number 
of estates which are in abeyance ; and, thirdly, as 10 the number bn wfiich he has 
already desired that no advances should be made, 4042 et seq . 

Produce of the estates, five in number, coming under the first class above named, 

4043—4044 Computed produce of those estates coming under the second clas<, 

involving six es&tes, 4044 Produce of the third class, comprising nine estates, 

upon which witness has desired that no further advances upon his account should be 
allowed, ib. The first class witness will endeavour to carry on, as under the cir- 

cumstances of his account, and the state of the finances of those five estates, they may 

be able to fight a # littJe longer, 4045 As regards the second class, they are those 

which will depend entirely upon the question of the result of this Committee, or the 
.steps of the British Government, 4045, 4046. 
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Guthrie, David Charles . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

Reference to a statement made by witness at a deputation which waited upon Lord 
John Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Grey, that he reckoned that 
the average cost of sugar in the Mauritius ranges from 12 s. as a minimum to 25 s. as a 

maximum, 4047-4055 Further statemenis made by witness at this meeting on the 

subject of the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius, 4056-4060— — It is not~usual at 
deputations to receive much information or encouragement from Government, but there 
is some satisfaction in stating one’s grievances, trusting afterwards to the discretion of the 
parties, 4056—4061. 4216— 4222- The discredit into which the planters of the Mauri- 
tius are now thrown by the Act of 1846 makes it impossible for them to obtain advances 
to carry on their cultivation, 4057-4059— — Out of five large firms, witness’s is the only 

one that remains ; circumstances to which he attributes his position, 4061 How far 

mortgages upon estates in the Mauritius may be deemed marketable securities, 4062- 
4078. 4248. 

Witness’s impression is, that at the time of the emancipation of slaves, the planters of 
the Mauritius generally, upon the value of 70 1 . got merely 28 /. or 30/.; 4080-4083 

Further reasons why witness intends continuing his advances on five of the estates 

for which he is concerned, 4084-4089. 4092 The result of witness’s deliberation as 

to what is necessary to be done for the Mauritius, is that they should have a protec- 
tion 6f l d. a pound, 4089-4106 Detail of the cost of the production of sugar in the 

Mauritius; price at which it can be delivered in this country, including freights and 
charges, insurance, &c. ; price which this sugar will now fetch in England, 4106-41 22 
-The supply of sugar from our own colonies will be very much diminished if the pro- 
tection of 1 dL a pound be not given, 4123-4129. 

Witness’s connexion with the Mauritius has been to make advances upon the sugar, 

and not upon the estates ; manner in which these advances are made, 4130-4146- 

The great loss has been since 1846 ; witness’s complaint is aguinst the Bill of 1846; 

4142-4145. 4152—41 55 Injustice done by Government in not allowing sugar to be 

used in breweries and distilleries; their having allowed it would have been a great relief 

to Government, and saved the present embarrassment, 4145-4184-4205. It would 

have saved a great consumption of grain, ib. Difference in price on the consignments 

of sugar witness had from the Mauritius ia 1846 and in 1847 ; 4147-4152 A uniform 

amount of protection would benefit the whole of the estates in the Mauritius, good, 
bad; and indifferent, 4165-4183. 

The protection, as proposed by witness, should be a protection against all foreign 
sugar; the questions of slave sugar and other sugar come so much together that it is 

difficult to draw a distinction, 421 3-. If the Home Government would issue orders to 

the Colonial Government to assist the colonists, and instead of neutralizing the exer- 
tions of the labourers would rather stimulate them, it would be one of the most impor- 
tant things that could be done, and would re-estublisli the Mauritius in credit, 4214 

Free labourers should be made to labour, not under slavish coercion, but under reason- 
able restraint, 4214,4215 However much the Colonial Office may have led parlies 

connected with the Mauritius to hope that something would be done for them, the results 
have not been satisfactory, 4216-4222. 

The Mauritius did pretty well under Sir Robert ^Peel’s Act reducing the duties on 
sugar; the planters did very fairly from 1834 to 1838 ; 4223, 4224 The apprentice- 

ship was then abolished, and the importation of coolies simultaneously prevented, and 

this gave them their death-blow, 4224,4225 In 1844 they were beginning to live in 

the Mauritius; extension of the cultivation of sugar in 1844; after immigration was 

re-introduced the production was nearly doubled, 4225-4227 The very bad years for 

the Mauritius were 4840, 1841, and 1842 ; 4227 In 1843 and 1844 they were working 

up their power, and in 1845 did pretty well, and then came the Act of 1846, which 

ruined all, ib . There was not much additional land taken into sugar cultivation 

between 1838 and 1844 ; 4228-4232. 

1 Over-production is an evil which cures itself, 4232-4236 If we could make enough 

free sugar we should exterminate the slave sugar, and so put down the slave colonies, 
4236 Jn order to carfy out all ihe principles of free trade, it is not fair that restric- 
tions on production should exists 4237 The prohibition to employ slave labour takes 

sugar uS of the category of free trade ; Mr. Deacon Hume promulgates this doctrine, 
and even Sir Robert Peel himself was of this opinion, 4238-4243. 

Further evidence as to witness’s refusal to make advances on some of the estates in 
which he ‘is interested; the result wilL probably be that these estates will go out of 
cultivation, 4244-4247 Evidence relative to the differential dutie # s on British planta- 

tion sugar, and as to how far inconveniences arise from the existence of , these duties, 

4249-4266 It would be very beneficial to the planter to be allowed to send his sugar 

here in any stage or form that best suited his convenience; as a general question the 
Government is bound to permit it, 4267-4273. ' , 
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JJadfield, Mr. J. Copy of a letter from J. Had field. Crown Surveyor and Commissary of 
Population at Demerara, to the Hon. H. E. F. Young, Government Secretary, dated 17 
December 1844, relative to the villages and settlements established on lands purchased 
by them since the emancipation. Hep* iv. App, 174, 175. * • • 

Hall , Commander William King, it. n. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was appointed to 

the “ Growler” on the death of her late commander, 12299 Reasons why a steam 

vessel is ill adapted to the transport of Africans from the coast of Africa to the West 

Indies ; a sailing vessel would be much better, 12300-12313. 12325-12333 Expenses 

of the u Growler a sailing frigate would carry the emigrants much cheaper, and a mer- 
chant vessel cheaper still, 12301-12309 Witness had twenty Kroomen under his 

command; they are always supplied to vessels serving on the coast of Africa, 12301. 

12314 He has always found them a very hardworking, industrious people, 12315, 

12316. 12318-12320 Their pay is less than that of British seamen, but their rations 

are the same, 12321-12324. 

Hamburgh . See Danish Colonies . * • 

Harihey, John Alexander . (Analysis of his Evidence). — Has been connected with many 

of the West India islands as a merchant ; has estates in Grenada, 6856 * Detail 

showing the result of cultivation of six estates in Grenada, 1831 to 1847; 6857-6887 

The result shows an immense, falling off in the leturns from these estates since 

emancipation, and consequently the falling off in the value thereof, ib . Statement in 

detail, showing the expenditure upon these estates, and the cost of raising each hundred 

weight of sugar in each year, from 1831 to 1847; 6881-6884 Rates of wages in 

Grenada at various periods, Rep . iii. p. 180 These estates have had all the advantages 

which capital, machinery, and improvement, could effect, 6888-6889 Witness's 

intention, and that of his co-proprietors, as to the future cultivation of these estates, is 
to go on with it if they can ; in consequence of the abandonment of other estates in the 
neighbourhood they may, perhaps, get additional labour, 6890-6893. 

Immigration might, in some degree, be advantageous to Grenada, 6894-6896 The 

West India colonies chnnot compete with slave-grown s&gar, unless they can obtain a 
reduction in their expenditure, or a large increase of produce ; the produce bears how so 

small a proportion to the fixed capital, 6897-6901 The absentee proprietors have 

been more successful than the resident proprietors ; still the occasional presence of the 

proprietor himself is advantageous, 6902, 6903 The distressed condition of the West 

Indies has checked further advances for the cultivation of the estates, 6904, 6905 

Ruined and distressed state of many of the West India proprietors, 6906. 

Witness is merchant for the Worthy Park estate in Jamaica, 6907 The alleged 

cause of the failure of the improvements contemplated by Mr. Price from the machinery 

not being punctually sent out, is not founded in fact, 6908-6910 Information as to 

the produce of this estate, 6911-6918 It is witness’s opinion that a large portion of 

the estates in the West Indies must now be thrown out of cultivation under any circum- 
stances, 6919,6920. 7032-7035. 7039-7042 If the planters get a good price for the 

sugar, the larger portion of the estates will remain in cultivation ; if they get a bad prijre, 

then none will be left but the very best estates, 6921 Thirty-two shillings or thirty- 

three shillings a cwt. would enable the better estates to remain in cultivation, supposing 
the price of labour is not increased, and that they are somewhat assisted as to the quan 
tity of labour, 6922, 6923. 6984-7009. 

Difficulties in the way of carrying out the contracts with the labourers, 6924-6935 

Rate of wages in Grenada; number of hours work they call a day's labour, 6935- 

6947 In Grenada the negroes have as much provision ground as they require, 6948- 

6953 T«he only means by which labour could be rendered more continuous wo*uld be 

by making it more abundant, so as to make it advantageous for the negroes to work 

more steadily than they have hitherto done, 6954-6959 Under the old system of 

slaycry, the West Indies might have competed with Cuba, 6960-6963 Vfi fcness looks 

with grgnt dismay to the present state of the West Indies ; a large importation of labour 
might possibly give them some chance of continuing their cultivation, 6964—6975. 

Further particulars relative to the produce of the Worthy Park estate, 6976—6979 — 

General condition of the West Indies in 1831 and 1832; 6980-6982 -With more 

abundant labour in the West Indies, they might compete with the Mauritius, 6983 

Relative price ofjabour under sfavery and under freedom, 7011—7027 The present 

difficulty in the West Indies is net the want of capital, but the deficiency and high pvice 

of labour, 7036-7038— Collecting the revenues by a land tax, instead of by import 

duties, might tend to improvement, 7043-7048 The cost of sugar has not been mate- 
rially decreased by* the introduction of implements ; reasons for this, 7049-7051 

Reasons why the West Indies have not made a larger return from their larger crop of 
this year, though produced at a less price, 7052-7063, 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 

JRarholtfe , John * (Analysis of his "Evidence.) — Has been in the habit of going to Cuba 
regularly since 1842, for the purpose of purchasing sugar, principally on account of 
foreign houses, 15316-15318— —Has gone there in the character of supercargo, gene- 
rally speaking, for Russia, sometimes for Germany and Austria, and for America also, 
*53! 9* 15320— —Witness's periods of residence there have varied from two to four 
months, has consequently somev. acquaintance with the mode of cultivating sugar in the 

island,' 15321—1 5^23 General system of cultivation in Cuba, 15324 Mode in which 

the process of manufacture is carried out, 15325-15336. 

One half of the planters in Cuba, and those principally the old settlers, may be said to 
be in easy circumstances, 15337-15346— The^ther half may perhaps be involved, and 
are obliged to have recourse to loans from a class of people called Rcfactionists, 15337 

In these cases the interest charged for this money, the commission for the sale of 

their produce, and other charges, make a difference to the planter of twelve per cent, in 

the cost of production, 15337~ , 5346 Three-fourths of the present proprietors of the 

sugar plantations in Cuba are creoles and old Spaniards, 15347 The remainder are 

descendants . of the immigrants from St. Domingo, Americans, and some few English, 
Uk 

Information in regard to the cost of producing sugar in Cuba, 15348-15368. 15622 

ct sco. Estimate of the cost of a well-appointed and well-conducted sugar estate in 

Cuba, producing from 500 to 630 tons of sugar per annum on the average, say 560 tons, 

or 2,800 boxes. Rep . vii. p . 4 Prices which have ruled in Cuba for these sugars, 

*5369-15376 Charges for bringing these sugars to Europe, 15378-15385 Price 

these sugars would fetch in this market, 1 5379-1 5381 It very frequently happens 

that sugar cultivation in Cuba is unprofitable to planters who have not the necessary 

capital to carry it out, 15386 Estimate of the cost of production of sugar in Cuba, 

supposing that the planter not possessing an adequate capital were obliged to borrow 

it of a refactionist on guarantee of crops, 15387-15389 Value of land fit for su«:ar 

cultivation in Cuba; any great difference in the value would arise from the citcnm- 

stance of the locality being more or less favourable to transport, 15390-15395 Value 

of negroes in Cuba, 15396, 15397 The production of sugar in the liavannah has in- 

creased since the alteration of the duty in 1845 ; 15398—15402. 

Coffee planting has been carried ori to some extent in the island of Cuba ; it is now 

declining, 15403-15410 -The planter felt that he could not successfully compete with 

the other coffce-producing countries of the world, and has now appiied his labour to the 

cultivation of tugur, 15404—15410. 15576-15580 The scarcity of labour has hern very 

great in Cuba of laie years, since the almost total cessation of the impoit of slaves, 1541 1 

The price of slaves has not risen very materially within the last three or four years, 

15412 Evidence relative to the practice obtaining ill Cuba of letting out slaves for 

hire, 15413-15426. 15469- 15473- 

Decrease in the negro population of Cuba; cause thereof, 15427-15429 Popula- 
tion ofCuba, 15430 Revenue and expenditure of the island ; the revenue is obtained 

by customs’ duties on imports and exports, and by a capitation tax upon negroes, 15431- 

*5437* 15581, 15582 The surplus revenue is remitted to Spain, 15438, 15439 

Information with regard to the amount of tonnage of the respective flags which is used 
for the conveyance of the produce of Cuba to Europe, 15440 Statement of the num- 

ber and tonnage of vessels that entered the port of liavannah in 1846 and 2847; 15440 

This return shows that the tonnage employed under the Spanish flag in the trade 

wiih liavannah is nearly equal to that of'Auierica, and exceeds the British tonnage by 

aboui one-third, 15441, 15442 How far this may be attributed to ibe operation of the 

English Navigation Laws, 15443-15448, 15566-15575. 15583-15611. 15646-15670. 
1 5681-15698. 

All foreigners are allowed to land in Cuba provided they are furnished with a proper 

passport, 15449-1 546 15483-15490 Description of the treatment of the slave* in 

‘Cuba, 15453-15463- 1 5474- >54 82. 15726-15737 The price of land in Cuba rose after 

the passing of the Bill of 184G: 15464-15468 Large profits made by the planters of 

Cuba last year ; this was m consequence of the great demand for sugars in Europe, 
*549*~ 1 5& l 5 Witness does not attribute it to the Bill of 1846 ; some of the excite- 

ment at c the time was produced* by sugar being admitted here feu* brewing purposes, 
15500-15515. 

1 

There «is no great difference between the cost of cultivation and production of sugar on 
one side Af the island or the other, the only difference would be as regards the transport, 

15516-15536 Further evidence showing that dh the whole the sugar cultivation ol* 

Cuba is a profitable business, 15537—15548 But those estates under reductionists are 

not profitable, 15549-15556 Irish labourers were imported into Cuba for the purpose 

of constructing railways, but the experiment was not successful, 15557—15563 —The 

climate did not suit them, and there was great mortality among them, 15559-15563- 

T here was a general impression in Cuba in 1846 that the duties in England 011 foreign 
sugar would be lowered, 155G4, 15565. 15612, 15613, 15620-15622. 
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Harbottle, John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Further information in regard to the cost of producing sugar in Cuba, 15622-15645. 

15671—15680. 15699-15705 —Particulars relative to the construction and extent of 

railways in Cuba, 15706—15712. 1 5738-15756— —The increase of sugar cultivation in 
Cuba within the last four or five years has been the result, principally, of ihe abandon- 
ment of the coffee estates, 15J13—1 57 1 6 The abandonment of slavery would be con- 

sidered in Cuba as tantamount to the destruction of produce in* the" island, 15717— 

15721. 

Hardman , Laurence. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Of the firm of William Haworth, Hard- 
man & Co, iu India; engaged in the India trade for twenty years, and in the manu- 
facture of* sugar in India about six years; the works are at Cossipore, about four miles 

north of Calcutta, O77-G82 Their business is the manufacture of sugar from the crude 

material *680 Mode in which the purchases of the raw materials are made ; agents 

employed in the purchase ; difficulty of stating the average cost of the raw material, 

683-688.713-715 The crude material from which witness’s firm manufacture their 

sugar is both from the cane and the date, but mostly from the cane, 6^9, 690 The 

increase in date sugar is going on much more rapidly than the increase in cane sugar, 6yo 
Mode of cultivation of the date, 691-G93. 

Great advantages witness’s firm have had in the manufacture of s\igar; their machinery 
is the best that can be had, 694-700— — Tt would probably have been in the course of 
a couple ol years the largest European sugar manufactory in India had not circumstances 
occurred to stop its progress, 698 Great distances from which some of the raw mate- 

rial has to be brought to the manufactory; expense of bringing it to the manufactory; 

701—712. 714 Estimated produce of the different qualities of sugar from the different 

qualities of goor, so fur as the same can be ascertained, but this depends on many con- 
tingencies, 716—724- Quantity of molasses produced ; value thereof, and how disposed 

of, 725-731- 

Witness’s house is at present making four different qualities of sugar, classed as A, 

13 , C, D ; 732, 733 These different qualities, when imported into this country, s«re 

subjected to different rates of duty, at the caprice of the custom-house officers in a great 

measure, 734, 735- 754—759 Samples produced showing the different quantities, with 

evidence showing the effect of the different duties upon the various descriptions of sugar 
produced in India, 736-747. 892 et seq. 

The classification of duties operates as an impediment to the improvement of the 
manufacture of sugar, and is operating to the absolute ruin of witness’s house, 748-753 

The only remedy would be a uniform dirty upon sugar ; sugar should be sugar, 760- 

7G4. 766—769 This would tend fo the production of a very improved quality of sugar, 

764. 7O9, 770 It would not give to the British manufacturer in British colonics any 

advantage ovej the Java manufacturer which he does not already possess, 765 Rea- 

sons whv witness cannot admit that the English refiner would labour under a disadvantage 
if refined sugar were allowed to be imported from India at the same rate of duty as com- 
mon muscovado, lie having to pay the same duty on the crude material, 7^7—784 

Respect in which allowing the sugar refiners in this country to manufacture* their sugar 
in bond, and to import it and export it at a common duty, would be giving them a great 

boon, 785-795 An assimilation of the duties would advance the consumption of the 

finer qualities of sugar very materially, 796—798 The equalization of the duties would 

get rid of the evil under which the manutacturer in India labours, 799, 800. 

'Reasons for forming the opinion that taking away all protection, as will be the case in 
1851, from sugar produced in India or ituforeign countries, will prevent the cultivation 

of all land fur sugar bv Europeans in India, 801 et seq. 889-801 Evidence showing 

the great evils which will result from thi*, 810-816 Further evidence showing that 

the classification duties have been the ruin of the business of witness’s firm, 817-888 

Also further evidence showing that in the case of ad valorem duties, parties are very much 
at the mercy or caprice of the custom-house officer ; instance of this in the case of sugar 
imported «in the ship t€ Alfred,,” of different duties being paid at different ports on the 

same identical parcel of sugar, 844—861 * How far sugar deteriorates in quality ‘in* the 

voyage from India, 851-870. 

Halts and Royals Estate (Antigua). Abstract of expenses of Hants and Royals estate, 
Antigfia, from 1 ^August 1846 to 31 July 1847, d£Jhvercd in by Mr. Snand, liep. iii. 
App. 483. 

Havannah . Extract from a price current of the Savannah, of 8 January 1^48, showing 
that the crop of sugar of 1847 has been highly remunerative. Hunter 2494— — Reasons 
for there being more saccharine* matter in ilavannah sugar than in West India sugars, 
Scott 5324— 5325 — The production of sugar in the Ilavannah has increased since the 

alteration of the duty in 1845, Harbottle 15398-15402 Copies of the comnnfnica- 

tions from Her Majesty’s Commissioners at the Havannah to Viscount Palmerston, Rep. 
vii. App. 364-— rCorrespondence respecting the cultivation of slave-grown sugar m 
Havannah and Rio de Janeiro, Rep . viii. App. 75. 

See also Classification Duties. Clayed Sugars. 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued* 


Hawes , Benjamin K m. p. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 16256— Reasons for witness forming the opinion that the evidence given bv 
Mr. Raymond with reference to the condition of the Mauritius should be received with 

considerable caution, 16257. 16379-16384 There have been various applications 

made to the Colonial Office by Mauritius merchants to be allowed to import coolies into 

that country in rice ships and other vessels, 1 6258 Order which has been recently issued 

from the Colonial "Office on this subject, ib. Complaints have been made of the heavy 

expenditure of the colony; nature and extent of the control of the Colonial Office over 
the expenditure of the Mauritius, 16259. 16327-16342. 

Very just complaints have been made in respect of the heavy duties upon the registra- 
tion and transfer ofland by mortgage and sale in the Mauritius, 16260 ‘At this moment 

the subject is under the consideration of the Council, and a partial reduction has already 
taken place, ib. - T his subject is also at the present time seriously occupying the atten- 
tion of the Colonial Office, ib* Another subject of complaint has been the export duty 

on sugar from the Mauritius, 16261 Lord Grey has expressed his opinion that it is 

a duty extremely prejudicial, and one which revenue considerations alone would induce 
him to maintain, 16261. 16346, 16347. 

Explanation in reference to the steps which the Colonial Office have taken with respect 
to‘ the vagrancy laws in the Mauritius and other colonies, with reasons for their rejecting 
the laws and ordinances passed by the local government on the subject, 16262—16267, 

16306, 16307 Grounds on which various immigration ordinances and acts for raising 

immigration loans, passed in the colonies, were disallowed by the Home Government, 

16267* Particulars relative to the restrictions placed by the Colonial Office on the 

importation of Chinese into British Guiana, and also on the importation of immigrants 
generally, 16268. 

Reference to the evidence given by Mr. Barkly, that he considers that the great 
impediment to the importation of immigrants has always been the Order in Council of 
7 September 1838, which was passed simultaneously with the declaration of perfect 
freedom, 16268 Witness agrees with Mr. Barkly that the ordinance has been an im- 

pediment, but he has overlooked the fact that the local legislature had full power to alter 
and amend that Order, and that such power has been formally communicated to them, 
16268, 16268*, 16297-16305. 

Evidence relative to the objection on the part of the United States to co-operate in any 
project for transferring free blacks from the United States to the British colonies ; pro- 
bable reasons for their refusal, 16269, 16270, 16288-16296 Erroneousness of the 

statement made by Mr. Barkly, that as regards the salaries of the authorities in British 
Guiana, it was made a condition by the Colonial Office that they would consent to an 
immigration Act and to a loan ordinance for promoting immigration, provided the civil 
list was continued for seven years beyond the time it had been previously continued, 

16271. 16325, 16326. 16507—16523 This was at the period a reduction of twenty-five 

or thirty percent, was proposed 10 be made from the salaries of all civil, judicial, and 
ecclesiasUcal officers, with a view to its leading to a reduction of the wages of the lower 
classes, 16271. 

Reasons why the Colonial Office refused to sanction the industrial regulations with 
respect to the employment of coolies in Trinidad, drywn up by Major Fagan, with the 
sanction of Lord Harris, although these regulations proved very advantageous to the 

island while in force, 16272, 1G273, 16275-16287. 16566-16572 ^The greatest efforts 

have been made by the colony of British Guiana, as regards improvements in agriculture 

and machinery, and with very valuable results, 16308-1631G How far in the present 

state of circumstances the benefits expected by the colony from their expenditure for 
this purpose are likely to be transferred to Cuba and to Brazil, 16308-16316 Im- 

provements have also been made in machinery in Cuba, 16312-16316. 

The policy pursued by this country at the time of emancipation has no doubt acted 

prejudicially to the interests of the planters, 16317—16324 It has narrowed the supply 

o£ labour ; and precautions were not taken at that time which ought to have been taken 
in order to ensure a greater amount of industry, and more continuous labour on the part 

of the negro population, 16323, 16531-16540 1 neon sequence of this the colonies , are 

less able to oompete with foreign polonies than they otherwise would have beep, 16324. 
1 ^354 — * — ;Further evidence as to the heavy expenditure of the Mauritius, and as to the 
complaints made by the colonists to the Horne Government on the subject, 16327—16342 

A very large nart of the expenditure of the colony has been in immigration from 

India, 16343-16347- 

The competition amongst the masters for labour in tlicMauritius tends jn a certain degree 

to vagrancy and inconstancy on the part of the labourers?, 16348—16350 Steps which 

hatfe been taken to insure industry on the part; of the labourers, and to prevent vagrancy, 
16351 - — In the case of all the colonies, even where industrial laws exist, it is difficult to 
exact continuous labour where maintenance is so cheap ‘and the competition to obtain 
labourers so great ; generally speaking, the labourers have the command of the labour 
market, 16352— 16361— —One of the greatest difficulties in the West Indies is the 
want of continuous labour, 16358. 
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Hanes, Benjamin , m. p. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. * 

A large number of free immigrants might be obtained from the Kroo coast, but it 

must be a work of time, 16363-16365— The fall in prices, consequent upon our 

free trade policy, may have had something to do with the reverses which have been 
brought about in the Mauritius and the West Indies, but they are not solely attri- 
butable to this circumstance, 16366-16378 — —Further explanation relative to the 

restrictions imposed on the coolie immigration into the Mauritius, 16385-16409 

Control is exercised by the East India Company over the coolie immigration as well as 

by the government of the colony and the Home Government, ib . Witness can answer 

for Lord Grey being as anxious as possible to promote the supply of labour generally, 
16409. 

Difficulty in the way of promoting the immigration of labourers from Madagascar into 

the Mauritius, 16410-16418 Further particulars relative to the disallowance of the 

vagrancy laws enacted by the government of the Mauritius, 16419, 16420, 16426- 
16428— —Reasons for forming the opinion that the law of vagrancy, so far as regards 
the law regulating the duties of master and servant in the Mauritius, # is upon a better 

footing than it was formerly, 16419, 16426-16428 Repeated complaints have been 

made by the planters of the Mauritius as to the mode in which ihe vagrant laws, Such 
as they are, and the industrial laws, are administered by the stipendiary magistrates, 

16421 The circumstances under which these magistrates were appointed may perhaps 

have led to their administering the laws in a spirit favourable to the labourer and inimical 
to the planter, 1 G42 1-16425. 

Large number of vagabonds in the Mauritius, 16426, 16427, 16445—16446 Effect 

of the Order in Council of 1838, placing restrictions on the immigration into the 

Mauritius, 16429—16431 Enormous sum expended in the colony upon the police; 

still the police system is very imperfect, 16440— 16446— This is a subject which ought 

to be looked into by the colonial government, 16446, 16447 Evils arising from the 

squatting upon Crown lands in the Mauritius; if this evil had been dealt with 
promptly and vigorously by former governments, it might have been prevented, 16448— 

1G454, 16531-16540 Further evidence as to the enormous expenditure of the colony; 

reference to some of the extraordinary expenses of the colony, 16454—16460. 

Importance of the Mauritius as a British possession; how far this fact is a justification 
of the claim of the planters that all these extra expenses should be charged to the Im- 
perial Government, and not charged upon them as sugar planters, 16460-16466 

Particulars relative to the application of a sum of 200,000/. advanced by the mother 
country to Guiana and Trinidad, for the encouragement of African immigration, 

160,000/. of which was already forestalled, 16466—16479 Ships employed under 

regulations of 4 he Colonial Office for the conveyance of liberated Africans from Sierra 
Leone to the West Indies ; instance of the “ Growler nature of these regulations, 
16480-16492. 

How far it would be advisable that the planters should have the power *of getting 
immigrants for themselves without these regulations and restrictions of the Colonial 

Office, 16494-16498 Anything that unnecessarily impedes immigration should be 

reconsidered and removed, 16499 Witness does not consider the Mauritius entitled 

to protection in the way of differential duty as a set-off' against the enormous charges on 

the colonists, 16500—16505 Evidence generally relative to the free trade policy of the 

Whig government in 1841, and of the subsequent policy of the government which suc- 
ceeded them, coming into power opposed to free trade, 16512-16523 Enormous 

increase in jlie expenditure of British Guiana since 1823; 16507—16523, 16526— 16529. 

• How far the Crown has taken steps to prevent squatting in the West India colonies, 

16531-1 G540 The present state of everybody and everything in the West India 

colonies is that of distress, 16541 There might have been ftiany useful ineaMires 

accompanying emancipation, which would have prevented a good deal of the mischief 
which has arisen, 16542-16543— Opinion that a reduction of wages will take'place, 

16542— 1*6548 Witness’s feeling is not favourable to contracts tor labour, 16549— 

1655!, 16553 c * S€( l- We have not had the contract system tried sufficiently to justify 

any op’wiion upon its failure, but it is witness’s opinion that it is unsoufid, and would 
probauly not succeed, 16553—16570 — —Although there is proof in -every* ohe of the 
colonies, both as regards the coolies, the Africans, and the Poitugucse, that all the 
vagabondage and most of the immorality has dated its commencement from the expira- 
tion of the first period of the contracts, 16561. ^ 

Reasons why certain despatched from Lord Harris, which were moved for in November 
1847, were? not laid upon the table of t^e House of Commons till 7 February 1848; 

16566—16573 How far these despatches contradicted the statement which Lord Grey 

made in the House of Lords. respecting the state of the colonies on the day before, or 

on the same day, that these despatches were laid on the tabic, 16573 -i?la\;cry has 

increased since the Act of 1846; 16575-16577 Statements have been made by the 

colonists that the restrictions of the Navigation Laws are injurious to the interests of the 
colonies, 16581— —Further evidence as to the restrictions on the importation of coolies 
O.32. M into 
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into the Mauritius, 16582—16587 Reasons why there is no account in the papers laid 

before Parliament, for Jamaica, of the same character as those showing the state of the 
other colonies, 16588-16592. 

Higgins, r Matthe%o James . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been owner of an estate in 
Demerara since 1841 ; has also an interest in sugar plantations in Grenada ; was in the 
West Indies when apprenticeship ceased in 1838-39 ; it is exactly a year since witness 

last returned from Demerara, 9810-9814 Refutation of the statements which have been 

made in the House of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Wilson, on 
the strength of pamphlets published by Dr. Jelly and Mr. Scotland, that at the present 

moment free labour is cheaper than slave labour, 9815. 9932-9947 Statement of the 

result of witness’s observations on the comparative cost and merit of free labour as com- 
pared with slave labour, 9815 et seq . Abstract of returns showing the cost of producing 

sugar in various of the West India colonies during the last three years of slavery, three 
years of apprenticeship, and the first three years of free labour, exclusive of interest 

on land and plant, and inclusive of rum and molasses, 9815 The comparative profits 

of these various periods speak to the truth of the statement which witness has put in, 
and against that of* those who allege that free labour is cheaper than slave labour, 9816— 
9818*. 

It was felt to be extremely desirable to reduce wages in Demerara, and an attempt has 
been lately made to do so, 98 19 Extracts from letters, newspapers, and other docu- 

ments read, to show that this attempt has been followed by a strong spirit of insubordi- 
nation among the labourers, and by incendiarism, although it had been stated in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and corroborated by Lord 
Grey, in the House of Lords, that the reduction had been met in the best possible spirit 
by the labourers themselves, and pointing out that it tended to the great benefit of the 

planters, 9820, 9821. 10021—10026 Statement made in one of the accounts received 

by witness, that the planters are in constant terror of having their canes, logies, and 
other buildings, set on fire, the negroes believing that as soon as the ruin of the 
planters is quite complete, they will get possession of the estates upon their own 

terms, ib . If things remain as they are there is no doubt that a great portion of the 

sugar colonies will lapse into the hands of the negroes, 9822. 

Explanation as to the very different effect which a strike on the part of the labourers 
has upon the sugar planter in the cultivation of his cane and the manufacture of sugar, 
and the effect of a strike, however disastrous it may be, of labourers for wages engaged 
in a cotton factory, or even in an iron or coal mine, in England, 9823-9831 —When 
the last packet left, the creole labourers on every estate in the colony had struck, 
and were endeavouring to intimidate the coolies and the few Africans from working 

also, 9831 The result of this will be, if it continues, that the entire outlay upon the 

colony will be lost, and* there will be no return whatever, 9832. 

Causes to which the scarcity and dearness of labour in British Guiana may he 

attributed, 9833 et seq . Since emancipation nearly the whole of the female labourers 

have been taken off the estates, 9833 The restrictions under which the immigrants 

have been introduced have rendered their labour c&mparatively valueless, 9834-9838 

Contracts for twelve months and a good vagrant law would be beneficial, but 

witness would rather the contracts should be Tor a longer period, 9838-9840. 

One of the great disadvantages under which the planters in British Guiana labour is, 
that they cannot secure the continuous labour of the free labourers now .in the colony, 

9841 They also* suffer greatly from the seduction of labourers from them by the 

competition of other planters, 9842 Opinion that the Portuguese will never make 

satisfactory field labourers, 9846—9848 It would be most beneficial to the colony of 

British Guiana if they could procure African immigrants ; but there should be no stipu- 
lation to send the people back after a limited period, 9849-9861. 

Reasons for doubting JLhe correctness of the statement which has been made, that 
the sugaresultivatiqn in Porto Rico has been carried on by white labourers, 9863,-9864 
— —Evidence in refutation of abatement which has been made in the “ Economist 
newspaper, that it is the enormous increase of free-labour sugar "in the East that is 
the cause of the distress of the W^st India colonies, and not the competition of slave- ' 

labour sugar, 9865. 9873-9881 How far beet-root sugar cotnes into competition with 

our colonial sugars; reference to the statements made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and Mr. Wilson in the House of Commons on this subject, 9865-9872. 

- Although the statement has been made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a proof 
that the West India colonies were as badly off in the years 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, 
from the fact that »hey produced sugar as cheaply as«it is sold for now, the statement 
thatathe cost of production at that time was much less has been l£ept back, 9875-9881. 

9938-9952 Witness does not attribute the present price of sugar entirely to the Act 

of 1846, but to that combined with the Act of 1844; 9881— There is a clear and 
distinct contradiction to be fbuud to the allegation that it is the monetary crisis that has 

produced 
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produced the evil, and not the Act of 1846, in the circumstance that British sugar has 
fallen 13/* a ton, and slave-grown sugar has maintained its price, 9882-9885. 

Any slur which may be cast upon the British West Indians, that they do not possess 
the same energy, and do not invest their capital in the improvement of their estates or in 
the construction of railways, as the Cubans do, may be best answered by the fact, that 
the Acts of the Legislature have ruined iheir credit, which would otherwise have enabled 

them to carry out these improvements, 9886-9895. 9948-9952 Information as to the 

cost of labour in Cuba, and the wages paid there, 9896-9902. 9904, 9905 Value of a 

sugar estate,* with all its appurtenances, Cuba, March 1846, calculated by Mr. Duggan, 
administrator of the Saratoga Ingenio, JR ep. iv. p. 86-88 Details of the annual ex- 

pense, 9903- 

Evidence as to the cruel usage of the slaves in Cuba, and the severe labour to which 

they are subjected, 9906-9920 Extent to which machinery has been introduced into 

Cuba, 9908-9912 It is not possible to continue the cultivation of f^ritish Guiana *at 

present prices, 9921 If wages could be reduced one half it might go on, 9922, 9923 

—There is no prospect of reducing wages without a large importation of fresh 

labourers, 9924 The cultivation of coffee is nearly driven oflt of the West Indies, 

99 2 5“99^7 As far as immigration is concerned, all restrictions should lie taken 

off the British planter; they would do their best to prevent anything like slave trading, 
9928-9930. 

Further refutat ion of the statements made in the House "of Commons by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr. Wilson, that the cost of production under free labour is cheaper 

than under slave labour, 9932-9938 Also, further refutation of the statement, that the 

West India colonies were as badly off in 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832 as they now are, 

9938-9952 Witness cannot admit that there are other things besides these prices 

that ha\e brought about the present slate of ruin in the West Indies, excepting the 

it regularity and insufficiency ol labour, 9952-9954 The relations between the cmployei 

and the employed might be placed on a much better footing, 9955-9957. 

Further evidence as to the evil effects of the Acts of 1844 and 18461; 9959-9963 

Witness never imagined that this country would have allowed slave-grown sugar 10 come 

in upon equal terms with free grown, 9961 He thought the pecuniary sacrifices 

which England had made at our expense would prevent her ever permitting this,"/ 7 i. 

Some disadvantage may arise to the planters from the operation of the Navigation Laws, 

but it is very trifling, 5)964—9966 There is no doubt the planters have been injured 

by the restrictions against claying sugar, 9967 The differential duties have operated 

unfavourably towards them, ib. 

How far thefe would be any danger in giving too great a stimulus, by protection, to the 
cultivation of sugar, to the neglect of other products ; at all events, the country in ust 

make their election between free and slave grown produce, 9972-9982 Three of the 

points of which the planters complain were recapitulated at the passing of the Bill 
of 1846 by Lord John Russell, viz. the Navigation Laws, the inequality of duty between 
rum and corn spirits, and the restrictions under winch the colonics lie as regards tin 
supply of labour, 9983—9985—1 — The planters were told they were to be relieved from 
them, but hardly anything has as yet .been done, 9985 The best part of their pro- 

tection has expired, namely, the 7 s. and the 6 s. has nearly expired ; and although they 
arc consoled with the assurance that the above-named advantages are in progress, they 
are not given to them yet, ib. 

If the present prices continue it would he quite inadequate to continue merely the 

• present amount of protection of 6 s., 9986, 9987 Under existing circumstances*. 

witness has nothing to suggest for the relief of colony which has not been already sug- 
gested and considered unworthy of being attended to by the present Government, 9988- 

9990. 999c As regards the colony of Demerara, the fiee importation of luboift- might 

be beneficial, but witness is by no means sure that this remedy has not been delated" too 

long, 9991 If the price of sugar could be raised here for the present, and means w ore 

gt^cn for continued cultivation by procuring additional labourers, the colonies might 
perhaps still thrive, 9993. • • 

Evidence to show that any enormous increase of pfoduction which might* afise under 
these circumstances would be advantageous rather than othci wise, 9994-9997. 10041. 

10042 There is no other means of supporting the price of sugar than thatjif excluding 

slave sugar and also foreign sugar, 9998-10002 Further evidence as \o the labom 

contracts suggested by witness?, 10003-10012 Few if any capitalists, previously 

unconnected witfi the West Indies, have sent out any capital there during the bi^t ten 
years, as there has been no chance of its fructifying; they have preferred India an if tlic 
Mauritius, where labour was less interfered with, 30018-10020. 

Wherever sugar^cultivation comes into competition with cotton, the cultivation revolt*. 

to sugar instead ol cotton, 10036-10040 If no assistance is given to the West 

Indies the cultivation of sugar must eventually be abandoned ; probable effect of such 
abandonment on the price of sugar, 10043-10046 Under the present system there 

O.32. M 2 no 
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no doubt the West India sugar will be driven out of the market by slave produce, 1004ft 

Reasons why witness does not call Java sugar free-labour sugar, 10043. 10050— 

10072 — —Further evidence as to the increase in the production of beet-root*sugar on the 
continent of Europe of late years, and as to how far it comes into competition with slave- 
grown sugar, 10073-10094. 0 

Witness’s ‘objection to competition does not merely apply to slave-grown sugar, but to 
all foreign sugar, as he does not see how it is possible to admit free-labour sugar and 

exclude slave-labour sugar, 10095-10103 Evidence showing the reasons why witness 

cannot separate the effect of the Act of 1846 from that of the Act of 1844 ; 10104—10109. 

10112—10125 Further evidence as to the unsuccessful attempt made to reduce wages 

in British Guiana, and as to the mis-statements which have been made in Parliament on 
this subject, 10126—10133. w 

The present obstruction to the reduction of wages may perhaps be eventually got over, 

but the probabilities are that great evil will be done before that time, 10127-10130 

The existing labour in Guiana might be made much more effectual if a greater competi- 
tion for labour were created by the importation of two or three ship loads of Africans, 

10134-10139 The same result might also be anticipated in Trinidad and the other 

islands, 10140 A°temporary and not a permanent protection is the object which the 

colonists ought to look to the most, as it is the one they are most likely to get ; whether 
it would now restore any great degree of confidence is doubtful, 10142-10149. 

Observation with respect to the inequality of the duty upon the admission of foreign 

sugar and British colonial sugar into this country, 10150-10155 Further examination 

upon the statement delivered in by witness of the cost of production of sugar in the 

island of Cuba, 10156-10177 Small number of liberated Africans that has been 

sent to the West Indies since 1846; 10181, 10182 Way in which witness’s estates 

in the island of Demerara are managed ; mode* in which the supplies are sent out and 
paid for, 10183-10189. 

A piotection of 10 s. a cwt. against all foreign sugar, guaranteed for ten years, coupled 
with unrestricted access to the coast of Africa for free labourers would set the British 

planters upon their legs again, 10190, 101 91 The contract system of labour would be 

no more forced labour than practically exists in most of the agricultural parishes in the 

west of England, 10192-10195 The pressure which has been imposed upon the West 

Indiaki planters is so great, that unless some relief be afforded it must crush them all, 
"10196, 10197. 10199 British Guiana lias not suffered much from squatting, 10198. 

Highbury Estate (Berbice). Statement of the working of the Highbury estate in Berbice 
since emancipation, showing an enormous increase in the cost of production, and decrease 
in the produce, in the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, as compared with the three years of 
apprenticeship, JBarkly 10752 — —There has been a reduction in the cost of production, 

and a slight increase in the crop, during the years 1845, 1846, and 1847, ib. The 

amount .of compensation witness has received for the Highbury estate has not com- 
pensated him for his loss; amount at which the slaves were valued; amount witness 

received, ib . 10767-10773 Attempt witness has made to introduce the metairie system 

on his Highbury estate; result of the experiment, ib . 10930. 

Hiring of Labourers (Antigua). Improvements suggested as regards the hiring of labourers, 
Snand 8137 et seq . See also Contract System of Labour . Immigration. 

Holland . There has not been any difference in price in Holland between free and slave 
labour sugar, quality for quality, Scott 5350-5353— There is an excise duty in Holland 
upon sugar used forborne consumption, but there is no distinction in the kind of sugar, 

St. Martin 11979-11989 Beet-root sugar could not compete in Holland with cane 

sugar, ib. 11981-11988. 12094-12101. 

See also 13 eet-root Sugar. Dutch Colonies. Java. Maatschappy Company. 

■ « m 

Home Government. See Immigration , III. 

Honduras. Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and dues, public and paro- 
chial, including the*’ amount expended tow ards the maintenance of schools arjd various 
church establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, RepK viii. App. 41-42. 

Hospitals (British Guiana). Copy of*despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 
11 January .1848, transmitting Dr. Bony un’s report on a commission of investigation as 
to the rural hospitals on estates, and condition of the % different immigrants in the colony. 

Hep. vii. App. 241 Copy of despatch from Earl Grey, dated 29 January 1848, in 

reply, ib. 251. r 

Howard de Walden , Right hon. the Lord. (Analysis of his Evidence). — Has one estate on 
the north side of the island of Jamaica, and a share in an*estate on the south side; there 

is a ffen adjoining each estate, 4422, 4423 The distance between the two estates is 

two good days’ journey, 4424 Effect of emancipation on the produce of these estates, 

4425 Failing off in the number of acres under cane cultivation since that period, ami 

also 
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also fulling; off in the number since the expiration of the three years of apprenticeship, 

4426*4435 Impossibility at the present time of obtaining a good supply of labour, 

4430. 4434, 4435 — —With a sufficient supply of labour the original cultivation might be 
maintained, but not with the present wages, 4434-4436. 

Statement of Cane Field; estimated cropland sugai* received, from 1836 to J847 inclu- 
sive, on the Montpelier estate, Jamaica, 4438 Although there has been this fallijig-off 

of labour, no negroes have left the estate; the population on the estates has on the "con- 
trary increased, 4435— The great difficulties are, want of industry, scarcity of labour, 
high wages, $.nd great opportunities of combination on the part of the labourers, 4437 

_ — Information oil these points, 4438 et seq. Evidence as to the great difficulty of 

obtaining continuous labour, 4438-4445 Details relative to the wages paid ; unsuc- 

cessful Attempt made to lower them ; the combination among the labourers makes it 
impossible to do so, 4446-4462. 

Result of the balance-sheet of the Montpelier estate for eight years, from 1840 to 
1847; Montpelier estate, pen and wharf, and Shuttlewood pen and butchery retu ins ; 

receipts absorbed in the island; balances remaining on total results, 4463-4466 The 

result of this table is, that there has been a considerable loss on the estate, 4467— T — In 
consequence of obtaining gradually more labour, and extending tRe cane field, the estate 

has been reviving for the last three years, 4467, 4468 The loss upon the estate was 

greater last year than that of any other year; this arose from the reduced price of sugar, 
4468. 

Estimate of the loss upon the crop caused by the difference of price as regards the 

Montpelier and the Caymauas estate, 4468, 4469 Profit and loss account of the 

Caymanas estate and Crawle pen, from the year 1840 to 1847 inclusive, 4469-4471. 

4474,4475 The estate on the south side of the island is better supplied with labour 

than the other estate, but at high rates of wages, 447c, 4473 Way in which the 

great increase of the population of the Montpelier estate may be accounted for, 4476— 

4479 - 

Comparison between the Caymanas estate and the Crawle pen, and the Montpelier 
estate and Shuttlewood pen and wharf, showing the profit on the former estate, and the 
loss on the latter during the eight years, 1840—1847 ; 4480 Reason why the cultiva- 

tion of the Montpelier estate has been continued under these circumstances, 44^1-4484 

Upon the joint estates the average net income during eight years has been 900/. 

a year, the income in former years having been 20,000 l. a year, 4485—4489 Every- 

thing has been done for the improvement of the estates in the way of machinery, 4490 

Island account of cost of sugar per cwt. in 1846 and 1847 011 Montpelier estate, 

ib. Statement of the average cost of one cwt. of sugar on sixteen estates in the 

county of CornVall, Hep . iii.p. 7 Witness does not know any population in any part of 

the world that he has visited so much at their ease as the negro population in Jamaica ; 
number of holidays they take during the year ; they ride their own horses and kill their 
own meat, 4491—4497. 

Return of the population on the Montpelier estate and Shuttlewood pen ; number of 

working people ; houses, grounds, and horses, for which they pay rent, 4497 Greatest 

number of days* work by a negro (female) in 1847, ib . The greatest mistake pos- 
sible would be to allow the labourers to purchase freeholds ; witness has come t? an 

opinion quite the converse of that of Cord Grey on this subject, 4498, 4499 Moral 

improvement of the negroes since emancipation, 4500 The proprietors have no great 

influence over the negroes except on old-established properties, 4501. 

A good deal might have been done in former times had an efficient clergy been esta- 
blished in the island; the clergy of the Church of England established of late years in 

the island are acquiring daily more influence over the negroes, 4502 There are 

other church or religious influences which have a contrary lemlency, ib. The in- 

fluence of the Wesley ans lias been good, but that of the Baptists has been exceedingly 

mischievous in encouraging insubordination in the island, 4502—4504 The payments 

in the island for the maintenance of the Church are very considerable, 4505 No great 

disadvantage arises to the island from absenteeism, 4506 Gqod effects which have 

resulted from the white immigration into the island, Germans and Portuguese, 4507— 
4516.4519— — It would be extremely advantageous * if white people could •bt! imported 
from the south of Europe ; Maltese, Genoese, and ‘people from the Canary Islands, 

4517 Objection made by the Colonial Office to the introduction of any immigrants 

except free Africans, 4518. 

Evidence us (• the agricultural improvements in the inland of Jamaica, 4520 et seq . 
—Introduction of the plough; limited # cxtent to which the use of it is practicable, 

4520, 4521 Impracticability of the system of underdraining or tile-draining in 

Jamaica; the only way is to« liave open drains, 4522-4529 Applications have been 

made to Government by the planters for loans to drain their lands, but not to tile- 

drain them, as has been recommended, 4530, 4531 Great advantages which would 

accrue from these loans, 4530-4535. 4606 Great advantages that might be cou- 

ferred upon large districts of sugar plantation if moaey could be advanced to carry 
0,32. m 3 out 
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out tramways; great addition to the cost of production from the great expense of car- 
riage in the island, 4535-4543; 

The resources of the island as regards improvements to the sugar plantations in the 

way of water mills, vacuum pans, and so on, are comparatively small, 4538-4547 

The idpa of central factories lfas been entertained, but they would not in general be 

practicable, 4538, 4539 Witness had heard a great deal of Mr. Price’s improvements, 

and Lord Elgin held him forth as a pattern for Jamaica planters, 4544- On witness’s 

arriving in the island he found that Mr. Price’s estate had completely failed, and that 
all his schemes had fallen to the ground ; his machinery was lying about, and had been 

for several months, 4544-4547. 4551 Difficulty of getting machinery repaired in 

Jamaica, 4547 -The advantages to be derived from the use of the vacuum pan have 

been overrated, 4547-4551 . * 

The expenses of the whole of the establishment in Jamaica are infinitely too high, and 
ought to be reduced ; the salaries of all the officers are too high, 4552-4558 Redu- 

cing the annual charge of all official persons 25 or 30 per cent, would go far towards 

reducing the wages of way-labourers, attornies, overseers, and so forth, 4559 The 

question of a general reduciion has been taken into consideration by the Assembly, and 

a great number of reductions proposed, ib, The Bill was lost, mainly in consequence 

of its touching the salaries of many influential persons in the island, ib . The charges 

created by the improvements in reference to police regulations and to gaols are heavy, 

and disproportionate to the resources of the island, 4560 Inutility of the offices of 

chairman of quarter sessions and stipendiary magistrates since the termination of 

apprenticeship, 4560.4566-4571 High salaries of the coolie superintendents; they 

are not of much use ; the whole system of coolie immigration was very ill managed, 
4561-4565. 

Miserable condition of the slaves on the sugar plantations in Cuba ; number of hours 

they work daily; way in which treated, 4572—4579 The worst treated are the email- 

cipados, or those slaves who have been captured by our cruisers, and liberated by the 

sentence of the Slave Trade Commission, 4579 They ought to have been apprenticed 

to humane masters during the lime necessary to qualify them to become peasants and 

learn the language of the island, ib, The governor gets a fee for letting them out, 

4580 There is no doubt that the slave trade is carried on in Cuba, 4581 Probable 

evil Consequences to the island of Jamaica, as regards its state of society, its yearly 
revenue, and its political and military prospects, if the present depreciation of the price 
of their produce should continue, 4585-4589. 

The increase in the expense on witness’s estate in 1847 arose partly from the coolie* 

and partly from the introduction of Portuguese immigrants, 4590 Rate of wages 

which witness could pay on his estates, so as to compete with slave* labour, 4591 

Ten shillings per cwt. protection would be sufficient to induce the planters of Jamaica to 

go on with the cultivation; witness’s opinion is that it would save them, 4592—4595 

The cultivation of land in Jamaica is very various; how far the best land in Jamaica is 

equal in cultivable power to the land in Cuba, 4596-4599 Expense of cultivating an 

acre of canes oil the Caymanas estate and on the Montpelier estate, 4596. 

The deficiency of labour is most particularly felt av. the time of bringing the cane to 
tjie mill; and from this circumstance it is impossible to bring it all to the mill in the best 
possible state, 4600-4603 The re-in trod uCtion of night woik, which had ceased plu- 
vious to emancipation, would be a great improvement, 4604, 4605 Witness’s estates 

are well situated with respect to shipping, 4607 The rate of day wages is the* same in 

crop time and out of crop time, 4608 The rents of the labourers are deducted from 

their wages, 4609 — - — The general complaint in the island is the not having the command 
of labour, especially at the planting season, 4610. 

The introduction of additional hands, and the reduction of duties on all articles of pro- 
vision, so as to render the people less dependent upon home-grown provisions, would tend 

to mukc labour more continuous and more plentiful, 4611 If practicable, it would he 

exceedingly useful to impose some industrial law that would force labour more, 4612 

A direct tj*x upon the* land of the freeholder would conduce towards it, 4613—4616 

The importation of labourers, even of white labourers, might be effected to a rery great 
exteut/\vith good effect upon the colony ; it would have a most beneficial effect as regards 

wages, 4617-4621 Medical aid* afforded by the proprietors to their labourers, 4621, 

4622 .Extent *of vagrancy in the island; difficulty of suppressing ii, 4623- 4620. 

4633- 

With a large importation of labour and other changes, Jamaica might compete with 
Cuba, but it is doubtful whether it could so with Brazil without protection, 4627- 

4632 Number of hours the people are engaged in boiling sugar in crop time ; extent 

to which task-work is introduced, 4635—4639 The present price of sugar is inade- 

quate to replace the cost of' production upon the great majority of fin* estates in Jamaica ; 
some steps should be taken by the Legislature to raise the price ; average cost of the 

E ioduction of sugar at the present rime ; cost of bringing the sugar to the British mul- 
ct, 4640-4648. 4652-4657. 4665-4669 The cause of the distress in 1830, and 

previously. 
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Howard de Walden , Right hon. the Lord. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

previously, which nearly led to the abandonment of the estates in Jamaica, when there 
was a large protection and also slave labour, was the enormous duty which checked the 
consumption of sugar, 4649-4651. 

Some alteration in the system under which advances are made by merchants to the 
planters to carry on the cultivation, would lead to improvement in the colonies; evidence 

generally as to the mortgages on the estates, 4658-4661 Sources from which an 

adequate supply of suitable labour might be drawn ; witness’s feeling is in favour of 

white labour, 4662—4664 Amount of taxes and duties paid on account of Montpelier 

and Sliuttlewood estates, for the year 1847, Rep. Hi. p. 26— —Copy of the memorial of 
the Assembly of Jamaica to the Qiueen, ib. 27. 

Hunter , Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Co-proprietor of estates in the Mauritius; 
resided in the island from 1828 to 1845 ; was a member of the Legislative Council from 

1840 to 1845; 2358—2360 The crop on witness’s estate for the year 1846 produced 

4,500 tons of sugar; the whole of it was exported to Great Britain, 2361, 2362. 2689 

ci set /. Employed about 3,000 labourers, 2363 Witness considers his estates to be 

some of the very best in the island, 2364 Statement, in detail showing the compara- 
tive cost of slave and coolie labour in the colony of the Mauritius, 2365-2373 —The 

soil of the Mauritius is peculiarly favourable for the growth of the sugar cane •from its 

being of volcanic origin, 2374, 2375. 2575 There are large stones or rocks sprinkled 

all through the island, which render the use of the plough almost impracticable, as well 

as the use of some other agricultural implements, 2376, 2377. 2701 Still the presence 

of these rocks and stones is considered advantageous to the land, fiom their sheltering 
it from the sun and keeping it cool and moist, 2377—2381. 

Everything that enterprise and capital could do for the improvement of the Mauritius 
has been done; on witness’s estates he had the most improved machinery in great 

abundance, 2382, 2383 Enormous expense to which proprietors have gone on their 

own enterprise for the introduction of labour, 2382 The cultivation of sugar had 

made great progress in the island before 1828; 2384, 2385 Amount of tlie exports 

of sugar from the island from 1832 to 1841 ; 2386, 2387. 

Evidence generally as to the emancipation of the slaves in the island of the Mauritius 
in 1834, and as to the amount of compensation paid; number of slaves emancipated ; 
way in which the island was defrauded of compensation for 2,000 slaves, 2388-2390 

The Government value per head for ^Javes in the Mauritius was 69 l m 105. 6 d . ; 

2391 The average compensation per head upon the actual number of slaves in the 

island was under 31/.; 2392 And although the Act of 1833 gave seven years of 

apprenticechip, three years of that were cut down in the Mauiitius without any compen- 
sation at all, 2393. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, trusting in the probity of Parliament, and the 
assertions of the leading members of both Houses, the colony made the most strenu- 
ous efforts to carry on the cultivation of sugar, 2394. ctseq. 2412—2415— Extract from 

the leport of a committee of council appointed to inquire into the labour and Indian 

immigration question in 1845, in support of this assertion, 2395 The first effect of the 

system of coolie immigration, sa far as regards the sugar cultivation, was very successful ; 

way in which the plan was at first carried out, 2395-2400 At that time they <?ame 

under a term of engagement for fivtf years, ib. Cost of bringing these men to 

the Mauritius, 2395—2397 Under this system there was very little vagabondage and 

absenteeism ; it was nothing as compared with what it is now, 2398-2401. 2412. 

Particulars as to the introduction of the one-year contract system in 1839; it has 
• worked very badly; nature of the evils consequent upon this system, 2398—2401. 2404- 

2408. 2410, 241 1 At this period all the estates in the Mauritius were in a good 

condition ; the exportation of sugar to Great Britain had increased from 4,6801, tons in 

1825 to 36,360 in 1839 9 2 4t>2, 2403 pin 1839 system which had been working so 

well was entirely reversed ; immigration* and apprenticeship were put a stop to simulta- 
neously, 2404, 2405 Great increase in the rate of wages between 1839 and 1843; 

2406— — In consequence of* these changes the estates fell into a ruinous cq^Adition though 

great efforts were made to ctrry on the cultivation, ££07-2409 Extent of J.he falling 

off of the export* of sugar, 2407, 2408 Renewed efforts were mftde i A 1843, when 

immigration was again allowed on the one-year contract system, but these efforts were 
not successful, 2409—2411. * 

The planters do not consider themselves the victims of rash or ill-founded speculation, 
but entirely of the bad faith of Parliament and of the country, which in 1841 had so 
strongly expressed itself against the introduction of slave-grown sugar, 2412-2415. 2683— 

2686 The planters never for 011c moment supposed the possibility of the Act of 1846 

being passed, 2412— — Reference to the failure of certain houses connected with the 
Mauritius since tfie passing of this Bill; large capital invested by them in tht* cultiva- 
tion of sugar, 241G-2418. 2422-2429 Fall in the price of sugar from the Mauritius 

on the secession of the Government of Sir Robert Peel and the advent of the free traders 
to power, 2419-2421. 2423-2427 On the 28th December 1846, the price of sugar was 

0.32. m 4 32s. 
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Hunter , Hugh . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

32 *. 2 $d., and on 28 December 1847, it was 22 s. 2 d* ; the present average price is 
about 235.; 2426, 2427. 

With a differential duty of 10 s. per cwt., the colony, with really efficient labour, could 

produce sugar profitably to a very large amount, 2431, 2432 Difference in the amount 

of labour. performed by the negroes at the time they were slaves, and the amount per- 
formed by the coolies m the first, second, and third years of their education, if it may be 

so called, 2433-2436 Particulars relative to the grinding of the cane, with evidence 

in detail, showing that the system proposed by Lord Grey, of centralized mills, and 
having two distinct classes of traders, the sugar planter and the sugar miller, would not 
answer in the Mauritius; the whole system would have to be changed, 2437-2457. 

The island of Mauritius has suffered very materially, as has also the mother country, 
from the interruption of the amicable relations with the Queen of Madagascar, 2458— 

2464. 2613-2G18 Evidence showing;, that if the course pursued by the free traders 

towards the Mauritius is what they call free trade, it is not at any rate fair trade towards 

the planters oT the colony, 2465-2474 How far, if the Mauritius had efficient labour, 

leaving out of the question slave labour, it would be prepared to compete with Cuba, 

BAtzil, and Porto Hbco, 2465-2474. 2549, 2550. 2575-2598 Over-production, with 

which* the tropical colonists were charged by Lord Stanley in 1832 and 1833, is an evil 
which soon cures itself, 2475. 

Great inconvenience and unnecessary expense arising to the planters from their being 
restricted to certain points Of embarkation from India for their labourers, and also from 

their being confined to certain ships appointed by Government, 2476-2486 Six- 

twelfths of the question is a question of the price of labour; fully one half goes in wages 

and provisions, 2487, 2488 Estimate of the loss entailed on the colony in the crop 

of 1846-47, by the Bill of 1846; 2489-2492. 2631 el seq. 2776 Extract from a price 

current of the Iiuvannah of 8 January 1848, showing that the crop of 1847 has been 
highly remunerative, 2494. 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws would not be the slightest boon to the Mauritius 

planters, 2495. 2662-2666. 2831—2835 Grievances under which the planters labour 

as regards taxation in the Mauritius; large expenditure of the colony, 2496-2501. 2505- 

2512 Expense of the police, and inefficient state thereof, 2499 The Isle of 

Bourbon enjoys a protection of at least 105. per cent, in the French markets, 2502-2504. 
2667, 2668 The population of the Mauritius is from 150,000 to 160,000; the esti- 
mated number of vagabonds is from \ 0,000 to 12,000; 2513-2515 If rigorous 

vagrant laws and industrial laws were enacted these vagabonds might be set to work, 

and there would then be ample labour in the colony, 2516, 2517. 2534-2538 So 

long as the present laws of master and servant exist, the same bad results will be the 
consequence, 2517. 

Evils arising from the present form of government in the island ; nature of the Legis- 
lative Council, 2517-2526 Extent to which the expenditure might be reduced con- 

sistently with the beneficial government of the colony; reduction which might be made 

under the head of police, 2527—2533 With proper laws there would be nv difficulty 

in putting down vagrancy in the Mauritius, 2534-2538 Former and present rates of 

wages of coolies, 2539-2541 Further evidence showing the superior working of the 

system of the five years’ engagement over tjie one year’s engagement, 2541-2548 

Grounds upon which the immigration into the Mauritius was discontinued in 1839; 
2542. 

Opinion that the coolies would again enter into the five years’ engagement, 2543-2548 

No system wottld compete with that of slavery, 2549, 2550. 2575—2598 Under 

both systems of engagement, the wages have been regularly paid in the colony, 2551-2 556 

Evidence relative to the stamp tax on contracts, paid by the planters, with the coolies, 

6^5 When witness left the island, he considered the moral coivlition of the 

coohes was good, 2566-2574 In many instances money has been borrowed upon the 

working of the estates, the cultivation could not have heen carried on without these 
advances, 2^99-2604. * 

Further evidence in favour of imposing a strict vagrant law, 2605-2608— '-Average 
amount c per head paid by the planters themselves on the immigration of coolies, 2609- 

2612 If proteclion.be entirely taken away, nothing will enable our colonies to compete 

with the slave colonies, 2613-2618 So far as witness was concerned, the sugar trade 

of the Mauritius was profitable up to the passing of the Act of 1846, and witness would 
say this has been the case generally ; though some dstates were rendered less profitable 

oq,the stoppage of immigration in J 839 ; 2619-2630 The Bill of 1846 was no doubt 

one great cause of the failure of the large* commercial houses in the Mauritius, 2626- 
2G30. 

Detail of the cost of production of sugar in the Mauritius; the* price at which it can. 
now be sold in England ; and the price it ought to fetch to leave a remunerative profit, 

with fm ther opinion in favour of a 10 s. differential duty, 2631-2661 .2667— 2669 Extent 

to which, and mode in which, assistance has been lately afforded to the Mauritius by the 

Home 
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Hunter, Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. • 

Home Government, 2670-2675 Obnoxious policy of the 1 Z. tax per ton on the export 

of sugar from the Mauritius ; purpose for whicn levied ; want of power in the Colonial 

Office to remove it, 2675—2678 Reduction of expenditure, and taxation which would 

take place by a municipal reform, giving certain powers to a corporate body in the town, 

and thereby relieving tne government of a vast deal of work, 2679 The reasons why 

the greater part of the provisions are imported into the island are, tfiat th£ islahd will not 
produce rice in any quantity, and the grasses are not congenial to the life of cattle, £680— 
2682. 2844. 

Opinion that nothing but the restoration of protection will enable the sugar cultivators 
in the Mauritius to go on with the culture ; the amount at which witness puts the pro- 
tection is 10Z. a ton, or a penny a pound, 2687, 2688 Detail of the expense of culti- 

vation, and of the amount of produce of witness’s estates ; under present circumstances it 

is not his intention to go on with the cultivation, 2689-2734. 2780-2801 Extent to 

which witness manufactures rum on his estates; heavy excise tax thereon, 2703-2711 

Further evidence as to the present price of Mauritius sugar, 2735—2748 Further 

evidence as to the co9t of production of sugar in the Mauritius, 2749, 2750. 

In extending their cultivation of sugar, the planters looked forward to the declaration 
of Sir Robert Feel, that there would be always a certain protection against foreign* free- 

labour sugar, 2751-2755 Further detail of the relative cost of free and slave labour, 

2756-2775. 2855-2860 Nature of the accommodation that the Colonial Office has 

afforded to the planters in the Mauritius; new system of currency introduced by them 

into the island, 2802-2830. 2847-2854 IIow far a reduction of freights would be a 

boon to the planters, 2831-2835 Any change in the vagrant laws depends on the 

Home Government ; the Mauritius is a Crown colony, 2838-2843. 2845, 2846 Un- 

successful attempts made to cultivate other articles besides sugar in the island, 2844. 

Huntley , Sir Henry Vere, Commander, n. n. (Analysis of his Evidence). — Has been on 
the coast of Africa; commanded a ship of war from 1830 to 1838; after that, was en- 
gaged on the coast of Africa to organize an establishment for a company in London ; and 
subsequently, till the year 1841, was employed as lieutenant-governor of the settlements 

on the Gambia ; is therefore well acquainted with the coast of Africa, 15985—15987 

The liberated Africans are not fit for emigrants, 15988 A large number of emigrants 

might be obtained from the Kroo coast, and witness .would recommend none but the 
Kroomen, 15989, 15990. . 

Hyde Estate (Jamaica). Statement of the annual crops of the Hyde estate, Jamaica, from 
1843 to 1846, Miles's Ev., Rej). v. p. 234. 

Hypothecations . See Remittances from India . 
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Immigration : 

I. Results of Immigration , so far as it has already taken place : • 

1. In the Mauritius. 


2. In the West Indies generally. 

3 . In particular Islands : 

i. Berbice. 

ii. British Guiana*. 

iii. Jamaica. • 

iv. St. Kitl’s. 

v. Trinidad. 

vi. St. Vincent. 


II. Assistance necessary from Government ; how far Assistance has been already 
afforded : * 

1 . Generally. 

2 . Papers laid before the Committee : 

i. As regards British Guiana. # 

ii. As regards Grenada. . * 

• iii. As regards Jamaica. • . . - 

III. Restrictions which have been placed from time to time on Immigration by 
Government : * 

1 . In the Mauritius. 

2 . In the \Vest Indies generally. 

3 . In particular Islands : 

i. British Guiana, 
ii! Grenada. 

iii. Jamaica. 

iv. Trinidad, 

v. St. Vincent. 
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Immi GRA TION—- continued. 

IV. Probably beneficial Effects of Immigration ; Suggestions as to the best Mode 

of carrying it out : 

1. Generally. 

2. In particular Colonies : 

# i. Antigua. 

ii. British Guiana. 

iii. Grenada. 

iv. Jamaica. 

v. St. Kitt’s. 

vi. Trinidad. 

vii. St. Vincent. 

V. Papers laid before the Committee : 

1. British Guiana. 

■ 2. Jamaica. 

3 . Mauritius. 

4 . Trinidad. 

I. Results of Immigration , so far as it has already taken place : 

1. In the Mauritius: 

Great inconvenience and unnecessary expense arising to the planters from their being 
restricted to certain points of embarkation from India for their labourers, and also from 
their being confined to certain ships appointed by the Government, Hunter 2476-2486 

Improvements witness would suggest in the importation of free labour, and in the 

system of contracts between employer and servant, Blyth 3395-3403 Since 1843, 

which was the period of short contracts, the loss to the planter of the labour of the Indian 
is more than fifty per cent. ; it has decreased fully fifty per cent., from an assumed inde- 
pendence, and from a total change of character. Chapman 3522-3529 Large outlay 

of the colony and of private individuals for the purposes of immigration, ib. 3841-3846 
The introduction of labour into the Mauritius has failed, from a too sudden introduc- 
tion, Shaw 11743-11746. 

1 

2. In the West Indies generally : 

Ilow far the immigration into the West India colonies has answered; the restrictions 
that have been put upon it have made it very expensive. Moody 5600-5609. 5639-5642 

Wiiness is riot friendly to the immigration of a very large number at once, il>. 5610— 

5614 Witness has always treated the moral effects of immigration as* being far greater 

than the actual effects of the addition to the labour, Barkly 10797 Reasons why wit- 

ness forms the opinion that the value of immigration has been overrated. Miles 13534 

StiH if good laws accompanied such a measure, the effect of immigration would be 

very great indeed, ib . 13534, 13535 The despatches from nearly every governor state 

that the immigration, so far as it has gone, has been beneficial, ib. 13534 But not so 

much in the additional labour as in the effect it has h^id upon the native population, ib . 

1 3534““ l 3538 Extracts from the despatches of some of the governors on this subject, 

ib. 13535 - 

3 . In particular Islands : 1 

i. Berbice : * 

So far as immigration has already gone, the immigrants have shown the best disposi- 
tion towards the colony, Barkly 10791. 

1 

• ii. British Guiana : * 

* The restrictions under w 2 *ich the immigrants have been introduced have rendered their 

labour comparatively valueless, Higgins 9834-9838 Number of immigrants introduced 

into the cqjony of ^British Guiana since the commencement of immigration ; number 
employed iif the cultivation aud manufacture of sugar, Barkly 10911—10914. 

iii, Jamaica: 

Good effects which have resulted from the white immigration into the island, Germans 

and Portuguese, Lord Howard de Walden 4507-4516. 4519 The increase in the 

expense on witness's estate in 1847 arose partly froth the coolies ajuf partly from the 
introduction of Portuguese immigrants, ib. 4590— — The immigrants from Madeira into 
Jamaica have answered perfectly well, Bortnwick 12944-12948. 

iv. St. Kitt's : * « 

Extent to which immigration has been resorted to, and success with which it has been 
attended, Pickwoad 13868 et seq . 
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IMMIGRA TION — continued. • 

I. Results of Immigration, so far as it has already taken place — continued. 

3. In particular Islands—* continued. 

v. Trinidad : 

Aggregate amount of immigration that lias already taken place .since the year 1838 

into Trinidad from various parts, Marryat 10282-10289 Comparative value qf the 

different descriptions of immigrants, ib . 10290*10299 In Trinidad, until lately, immi- 

gration has not produced much effect as regards the command of labour, and the price 
at which it can be obtained ; it has been insufficient, ib. 10348-10350. 

vi. St. Vincent: 

Despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 8 September 1847, reporting the 
contented and healthy condition of Portuguese immigrants in St. Vincent’s; their 
numbers being about 2 # ooo, Rep. iii. App. 458. 

II. Assistance necessary from Government ; how far Assistance has been already 

afforded : * 

1. Generally: • 

In 1843 instructions came out to the Mauritius from the Government, enabling the 

planters to import free labourers, Chapman 3517-3521 The spirits of the planters 

revived ; they invested new capital in the island, and again very much increased the 

cultivation and production, ib. Immigration is worse than useless now; it might 

not. however, perhaps be in vain if Government would give the planters some assis- 
tance, in order to enable them to get over their difficulties in the meantime. Price 

4989, 4990 Unless Government pay them a remunerating price for the crop that they 

have on the ground, and assist them further in the way of immigration, they cannot suc- 
ceed, ib. 4990 Government should bear the expenses of importing these laboureis; 

they have no right to ask the proprietors to bear any portion of it, ib. 5029-5032 

Even if the planters had the privilege of procuring labourers from the coast of Africa, 

their difficulties would be very great in procuring them, Shand 8164 Government 

should afford every aid they can to emigration, either by loan or otherwise, Pichwoad 
13903 - 13909 - 

2, Papers laid before the Committee : 

i. As regards British Cfuiana : 

Despatch from Governor Light, dated 16th August 1847, transmitting resolution* 
passed by the Court of Policy for empowering the Loan Commissioners to raise funds 

necessary for immigration purposes. Rep. iii. App. 432 Despatch from Earl Grey 

to the governor of British Guiana, dated 14 December 1847, * n re pty» enclosing copy of 
letter from Emigration Commissioners, stating the terms on which they have raised a 
loan of 90,000/. ; and copy of a letter directing them to raise a further smii*of 90,000/., 

ib. 433 Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Light, dated 31 January 1848, in rc- 

ference # to despatch of 14 December 1847, enclosing letter from the Loan Commissioners, 
stating their inability, under pnesent circumstances, to raise the money for Guiana, ib. 

440 Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Light, dated 1 February 1848, transmitting 

copy of a despatch to the Governor of Jamaica, and of a letter from the Colonial Office 
to the Treasury, respecting the encouragement of emigration from the coast of Africa to 
the West Indies, ib. 441. 

ii. As regards Grenada: 

• 

Despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 23 August 1847, transmitting 
despatch from the lieutenant-governor and memorial from Ihe^House of Assembly of 
Grenada,, praying to be permitted to share in the advantages of African imirygration. 

Rep. iii. App . 459- Despatch from Earl Grey in reply, dated 6 November i847^stating 

that it is not intended to place Grenada on a less favourable footing than the other West 
India colonies, but that the experiment will be tried at first as to one or two colonies only, 
ib. 460. • • 

• iii. As regards Jamaica : • ^ • 

Despatch from Sir C. E. Grey, dated 23 Octqber 1847, stating the probability of 
the island legislature making no further grant for thje im po nation of coolie labourers, anti 
recommending the suspension of African immigration for the present* Rep. iii. App. 

387. Despatqji from Earl Gfty to Governor Sir C. E. Grey, dated 14 January 1848, 

in reply to despatch of 23 October 1847, stating that immigration will be suspended, and 

also containing remarks on the report oT the immigration agent, ib. 408 Despatch 

from Governor Sir C. E. Grey, dated 22 November 1847, relative 10 the disposal of the 
funds in the hands of the Emigration Commissioners retn it ted for immigration purposes, 

ib. 409 Letter from Herman Merivale to the Land and Emigration Commissioners, 

dated 7 January 1848, on the same subject, and stating that no further liabilities are tc 
be incurred on account of emigration to Jamaica, ib. 
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Jmmigra tjo jv— ‘ continued. 

III. Restrictions which have been placed from time to time on Immigration by Go- 
vernment : 

1. In the Mauritius : 

Grounds on whriph various immigration Ordinances and Acts for raising immigration 
loans, passed in the colonies, were disallowed by the Home Government, Hawes 16267* 

Effect of the Order in Council of 1838 placing restrictions on the immigration into the 

Mauritius, ib. 16429—16431 Copy of a despatch from Sir Wm. Gomm to Earl Grey, 

dated 28 December 1847, relative to immigration and the temporary withdrawal of the 
stamp duty on engagements. Rep. vii. App. 340. 

2. In the West Indies generally: 

Evidence as to the restrictions imposed on immigration and on the entering into con- 
tracts with the labourers, Moody 57 ° 3 — 57 * a — The great impediment to immigration 
h.as been the Order in Council of September 1838, which was passed simultaneously 

with the declaration of perfect freedom, JBarkly 10916 If there were no interference 

on * the part of Government, the Africans might be imported at. a very cheap rate, Miles 

* 3539 t 1 3544 - 13677-13682 -Reference to the evidence given by Mr. Barkly that he 

considers that the great impediment to the importation of immigrants has always been 
the Order in Council of 7 September 1838, which was passed simultaneously with the 

declaration of perfect freedom, Hawes 16268 Witness agrees with Mr. Barkly that the 

Ordinance has been an impediment ; but he has overlooked the fact that the local legisla- 
ture had full power to alter or amend that order, and that such power has been formally 
communicated to them, ib . 16268, 16268*. 16297—16305 How far it would be advi- 

sable that the planters should have ihe power of getting immigrants for themselves, 
without the regulations and restrictions of the Colonial Office, ib . 16494-16499. 

3 . In particular Islands : 

i. British Guiana : 

Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Light, dated 22 July 1847, stating the reasons 
for refusing sanction to any arrangement for the conveyance of African emigrants in 
private ships, not under charge of some person specially appointed by Government, 

Rep. iii. App. 415 Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 3 July, stating 

certain proceedings taken in consequence of a communication from the Land and Emi- 
gration Commissioners, restricting the emigration from Madeira, on account of the great 

mortality amongst the emigrants, ib. 416 Despatch from Governor Light, dated 14 

July 1847, transmitting the acting immigration agent-general’s, and* health officer’s, 
reports of the arrival of the “ Senhora da Congei§ao,” and the “ Loyal,” with emigrants 

from Madeira ; with remarks on the working of the Passengers’ Act, ib. Despatch 

from Earl Grey, dated 7 October 1857, enclosing two reports from the Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, on the subject of emigration from Madeira to British Guiana, and 

assenting to continued emigration from Madeira for the present, ib . 427 Particulars 

relative to the restrictions placed by the Colonial Office on the importation of Chinese 
into British Guiana, and also on the importation of imifiigrants generally, Hawes 16268. 

# 

ii. Grenada : 

Despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 12 October 1847, enclosing despatch 
from Lieutenant-governor, stating his intention of proposing to the colonial Teg i slat u re 
to withhold the bounty on immigrants from Madeira in vessels clearing out from that 
port, from April to September inclusive. Rep. iii. App. 460. 

, iii. Jamaica : 

Objection made by the Colonial Office to the introduction of any immigrants except 

free Africans, Lord Howard de Walden 4518 Copy of despatch from Governor Sir 

C. E. Grey Jo Earl Grey, dated 7 June 1847, transmitting a memorial from the Chamjber 
of Commerce, Kingston, urging further measures for promoting emigration from the coast 

of Africa f.o Japaaicfa, Rep. iii. App . 384 Despatch from Earl Grey in reply, dated 

20 July 1847, stating that the Government can by no means adopt the views of the 
memorialists as regards the procuring of emigrants by redemption of captives, or other- 
wise, ib. 38*6. 

ir. Trinidad : * 

'■ « 

So many restrictions were imposed on immftjrntion by the Secretary of' State that it was 

prevented from being carried into operation, Marryat 10225-10232 These restrictions 

have been gradually repealed, ib. 10233-10235 Although these restrictions have been 

removed, the emigration from Sierra Leone has almost entirely ceased; cause of this, ib. 
1023b, 10237. 
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Immigra TJ ON — continued. • 

111 ^— Restrictions which have been placed on /immigration-— continued, 
v. St. Vincent: 

Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Reid, dated 3 March 1847, relative to the dis- 
ease and mortality among immigrants from Madeira * directing inquiry into the causes, 

and whether any preventive regulations can be devised. Rep. iii. App. 443 -Despatch 

from the same to the same, dated 1 May 1847, stating that accounts having reached the 
Colonial Office of a like mortality among Madeira emigrants in British Guiana and 
Trinidad, and directing that such measures should he taken as the law will allow for 
stopping th£ bounty on the importation of immigrants from Madeira during the un- 
healthy months, ib. Despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 24 May 

1847, transmitting copy of a letter addressed by him to the Lieutenant-governor of St. 
Vincent’s, directing inquiries to be made on the subject of disease and mortality said 

to have occurred among immigrants, ib. Despatch from the same to the same, dated * 

29 May 1847, * n reference to the preceding despatch, forwarding reports made by the 
Commissioners appointed by the Lieutenant-governor to inquire intcf the salubrity of 
estates in St. Vincent's, and the mortality among the Madeira emigrants, ib. 444 — - — De- 
spatch from Earl Grey to Governor Reid, dated 19 August 18*15, acknowledging the 
preceding despatch, and approving the proceedings of llie Lieutenant-governor, ib. 457 
_ — Despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 10 July 1847, enclosing a letter 
from the Lieutenant-governor, stating his intention of bringing under the notice of the 
colonial legislature the propriety of restricting the importation of emigrants to certain 
months in the year considered most favourable to health, ib. 458. 

IV. Probably beneficial Effects of Immigration ; Suggestions as to the best Mode 
of carrying it out : 

1 . Generally : 

Opinion of the Committee that in any system of immigration which may be adopted, 
erreat care must be taken by Government to prevent any renewal of African slave dealing, 

Rep. viii, p. 4 Reasons why it would not do to introduce negroes into the West 

Indies in any large numbers at once, Denman 1625 The introduction of free labour 

into the West India colonies to the extent they want jt would no doubt benefit them 

very much, Alesoander 1969 The advantages of having the required importation of 

labour, would naturally have a different effect in the different colonies. Moody 5 721— 

5723 Evidence as to the mode in which immigration into the West India colonies 

might be beneficially carried out, Colvile G075-6080 Witness looks with great 

dismay to the present state of the West Indies; a large importation of labour might 
possibly give them some chance of continuing their cultivation, Hankey 6964—6975 
In the present state of the sugar market, and if the British planter is to be con- 
demned to compete with him who steals the labourer, any measure of immigration 
would only add to the difficulties of the colonies, Geddts 8967. . 

As far as immigration is concerned, ail restrictions should be taken off the British 
planter; they would do their best to prevent anything like slave trading, Higgins 9928— 
9930 — — The right of getting immigrants from any country ought to be allowed to the 
planters. Darkly 10900— — But? it would not be wise in them under existing circum- 
stances to attempt to get immigrants from any country but the coast of Africa, ib. 10900— 
10906 Engagement under which witness proposes the immigrants should be im- 
ported, ib. 10907—10909. • 

Witness would not advocate any sudden increase of population in any country, parti- 
cularly whore no regard was paid to the equality of the sexes, Shaw 11645 Instead of 

• carrying out relief under a system of immigration, a system of colonization might be in- 
troduced, ib. 11646 With a due regard to this subject, and if the colonists would treat 

them kindly when they arrived, it would be impossible to limif the number of immi- 
grants into the colonies, ib. 11646—11648 Such is the enormous fertility of tfie mass 

of uncultivated ground in Berbice and Trinidad and Demerara, that with any ordi- 
nary system of immigration it would be impossible to limit it, ib. 1 1648 Any healthy 

emigration, a due regard being had to the equality of the sexes, would materially benefit 
the Wgst India colonies, more especially British Guiana, Trinidad, and pfbrtions of Ja- 
maica, ib. 1 i740,«l 1741. 11747-11749 But to suppose that immigration alone is to 

be a cure for ail the evils is a great mistake, ib. 1 1^40. 1 1749. 

The planters want the introduction ot these labourers for the purpose of bringing the 

existing population to terms, Shaw 11740-11742 There must therefore? be a number 

adequate for that purpose introduced, ib. 11742 Such immigration should, however, 

be allowed ouly to proceed very gradually, ib. 11743-1 1746 Immigration is one of 

the remedial measures witness would suggest as calculated to relieve the distress in the 
West India colonies, lnnes 13386. 

There should be/ree and unrestricted immigration, and the planter should be allowed 

to go where he chooses and make contracts with the labourers. Miles 13550-2 The 

same system of regulations which were applied 60 successfully to the coolies in Trini- 
dad should be applied to the new immigrants from Africa, ib. 13670, 13671— Nature 
0.32. n 3 of 
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Immigration—* continued. 

IV. Probably beneficial Effects of Immigration — continued. 

1. Generally — continued. 

of the contracts which witness would propose should be entered into with the im- 
migrant* prior to/ or immediately upon, their arrival, Pickwoad 13912—13918 Any- 

thing that unnecessarily impedes immigration should be reconsidered and removed, Hawes 
16499. 

2 . In particular Colonies : 

i. Antigua: 

Benefits which would result from the immigration of labourers ; successful importation 
of people from Madeira in 1847 ; how far restrictions have been placed on this immigra- 
tion, Shand 8141-8163. 

a 

ii. British Guiana : 

Best mode in whioh the labour could be secured if* immigration were to take place, 
Loxdale 9799* 9800— It would be most beneficial to the colony of British Guiana 
if they could procure African immigrants, but there should be no stipulation to send the 
people back after a limited period, Higgins 9849*9861. 

iii. Grenada: 

Immigration might in some degree be advantageous to Grenada, Hankey 6894*6896. 

iv. Jamaica : 

It would be extremely advantageous if white people could be imported from the south 
of Europe, Maltese, Genoese, and people from the Canary Islands, Lord Howard de 

Walden 4517 The importation of labourers, even if white labourers, might be effected 

to a great extent with good effect upon the colony ; it would be most beneficial as 
regards wages, ib. 461 7*462 } -The present amount of labour should be trebled. 

Prices 023,5024 Witness has no reason to doubt the possibility of Government 

procuring this amount of free labour, ib. 5025. 

Witness’s firm are agents for 34 estates in Jamaica; proceeds of these estates in 1847, 

Morton 6387-G392 The chief burden of the request of witness’s correspondents has 

been immigration, ib . 6396 If ten years’ protection were guaranteed to the planters, at 

the rate of 10/. per ton, a large immigration of labourers from Africd might be bene- 
ficial, Geddes 8968*8974 rlow far in this case the Jamaica planters would be willing 

at their own risk, at the cost of 10/. per head, to import as many women as men from 

Africa, supposing them 10 be imported under contracts, ib . 8968—8974. 9017 The 

effect of immigration would be highly beneficial, Borthwich 12926 Extract of a 

speech of Sir Charles Grey to the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, in wliich«he states, 
“ That by the influx of immigrants from Africa all dipt is wanted in the way of labour 
might be supplied, and with immense advantage to the immigrants themselves extent 
to c which these immigrants might be obtained from Sierra Leone, ib. 12926*12936. 

v. St. Kitt’s : 

The importation of 0 labourers into the island would be beneficial, Greene 6350-6352 
T here has been no immigration into St. Kitt’s, ib. 6360—6371. 

vi. Trinidad : 

Evidence as to the want of labourers in Trinidad, Loxdale 9626-9629 The colony 

itself passed an immigration ordinance, the object of which was to introduce labour from 

all parts at /he expense ot the colony, Marryat 10224, 10225 The augrnentatien in 

the export of sugar *and cocoa has yielded to the revenue of the colony of Trinidad ; 
compensation for the cost of introducing immigrants, ib. 10328 — *■ — No very greatly 
increased population would be required to be introduced ^in to Trinidad, ib. 10429. 10432- 

10441. 10512-10515 It is in the power of Parliament to improve the condition of the 

sugar planters in Trinidad, by increasing the population, ib. 10451 This would 

diminish the cost of production, but still they could hot produce sugar 'at the same cost 
as the slave states, ib. - • 

c e 

vii. St. Vincent : 

Probable number of immigrants which would be required for St. Vincent, Wolley 
11511*1 1514. 
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Reports, 1 847—48 — continued. 

Immigration — continued. • 

y. Papers laid before the Committee : 

1 . British Guiana : 

Return of the immigration into British Guiana,^ from the 1st. August 1834 to the 

31st December 1847, Rep. iii. App. 383 Correspondence between the governor of 

British Guiana, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the subject of imfhigra- 

tion to British Guiana, ib. 412 et seq. Despatches from Governor Light to Bari Grey, 

dated 16 July 1847, on the sublet of immigration from Madeira, ib. 420 Despatch 

from Governor Light, dated 30 August 1847, relative to emigration from the coast of 
Africa, ib. 435. 

3 . Jamaica: 

• 

Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Grey, dated 30 October 1847, transmitting 
memorial, from proprietors and others connected with Jamaica, representing the in- 
creasing difficulties under which the cultivation of the estates is maintained for want of 
an adequate supply of labour, R ep. iii. App . 356 And also stating the measures pro- 

jected by Her Majesty's Government with a view to relieve this want and tij promote 
free emigration from Africa to the West Indies, ib.— Despatch from Earl Grey to 
Governor Sir C. E. Grey, dated 16 November 1847, containing further details of the 

measures for promoting the immigration of African labourers into Jamaica, ib. 359 

Return of the immigration into Jamaica from the 1st August 1834 to the 31st December 

1847,26.383 Report of the agent-general for immigration, with appendices, 16.387 

et setj. Return of immigrants into Jamaica between the 1st October 1846 and 30th 

September 1847, 393 - 

Statement of the amount drawn from the public treasury, for the purposes of immi- 
gration, from 1 October 1846 to 30 September 1847, Rep. iii- App. 394 Statement 

of the amount of tax received from the first employers of African immigrants from St. 
Helena, cx t€ Indus,” arrived on the 23d November 1846, ib. 396 Return of the em- 

ployers of the African immigrants from St. Helena, who arrived during the year 1847, ib. 

397 Form of indenture, ib. Rules and regulations to be observed by the employers 

of East Indian immigrants, *6. 399 Copy of the Jamaica Act n Viet. c. 27, # being an 

Act for the encouragement of immigration. Rep . vii. App. 238. 

• 

3 . Mauritius : 

Copy of despatch from Sir William Gomm to Earl Grey, dated 14 October 1847, 

enclosing monthly returns of immigrants for September, Hep. vii. App. 292 Copy of 

despatch from Sir William Gomm to Earl Grey, dated 3 November 1847, relative to the 

inaction of Captain Wilson, emigration agent at Madras, ib. 308 Copy of despatch 

from Earl Grey to Sir William Gomm, dated 20 February 1848, in reply, tb. 312 

Copy of despatch from Sir W. Gomm to Earl Grey, dated 12 November 1847, enclosing 

monthly immigration returns, ib. 313 Copy of despatch from Sir W. Gomm to Earl 

Grey, dated 26 November 1847, making a complaint against Captain Wilson, and request- 
ing that another agent be namecl specially for M auntius, ib. 323 Copy of despatch 

from Sir W. Gomm, dated 11 December 1847, enclosing monthly immigration returns for 

November 1847, 3 2 6 Copy of despatch from Earl Grey to Sir W. Gomm, dated 

27 March 1848, in reply, ib. 343. * 

* 4 . Trinidad : 

Return of the immigration into Trinidad, from i August 1834 to 30 June 1847, Rep. 
iii. App. 384. • 

See also African Immigrants. Chinese Immigrants. Continuous Lubtmf, II. 
Contract System of Labour, 1. 3 , 4 . Coolies. Emancipation of Slaves. 

European Immigrants. Female Immigrants. Free labour. “ Groivler, 

* The” (Cruiser). Irish Labourers. Kroomen. Labout. Liberated Africans. 
Madagascar* Madeira Immigrants. Mauritius, 4 . Mortqlity. . Portuguese 
Immigrants. Protective Duty. Relief . 

• 

Implements. See Agricultural Implements. • • * 

• 

Import of £$ugjar. * Quantities of sugar imported into the United Kingdom from the # East 

India Company's territories from 1833 tef 184G, Tucker 1269 Account, showing the 

quantities of sugar, the produce of British possessions, imported into the United King- 
dom, in the years. 1845, 18^6, and 1847, Re P; in- App. 487 Account showing the 

S uantities and the different countries from which foreign sugar has been im poYted into 
treat Britain in the years 1845, 1846, and 1847 > a similar account of foreign sugar 
entered for home consumption, ib. 488. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued* 

Import Duties : * 

Ceylon. — The import duties on various articles have been raised slightly, and on some 
they have been raised 25 per cent., Christian 14365. 

Trinidad . — Increase in the import duties of the colony, the larger portion of which is 
derived from provisions, Marryat 10329-10343. 10345-10347. 

See also Provisions . Spirits. 

Improvement of Estates : ~ 

Barbados.— Every exertion has been made by tne Barbados planters to carry out 

all the improvements of which a sugar estate is capable, Dummett 7354 Great 

improvements which have taken place in the cultivation of Barbados ^within the last ten 
or twelve years ; opinion that this improvement cannot go any further, ib. 7497-7509. 

British Guiana . — The greatest efforts have been made by the colony of British 
Guiana as regards improvements in agriculture and machinery, and with very valuable 
results, Ilaioes 16308—16316 How far in the present state of circumstances the bene- 

fits expected by the colony, from their expenditure for this purpose, are likely to be 
trahsferred to Cuba end to Brazil, ib. 

Jamaica . — The resources of the island, as regards improvements to the sugar plan- 
tations, in the way of water mills, vacuum pans, and so on, are comparatively small. 
Lord Howard de Walden 4538-4547. 

See also Absenteeism , II. 1 . Agricultural Implements. Drainage . Loans . 

Machinery . Mauritius , 1. 

j Tmrie, William . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Shipowner and shipbroker, residing at Liver- 
pool ; has very large transactions in freights, 8309, 8310 Probable bearing that a 

repeal of the Navigation Laws would have upon British West Indian interests desirous 
of sending sugar to England; statement of the comparative freights from Cuba and 

Brazil to England, and from the different British colonies to England, 831 1-8320 

Cause of the capricious freights in 1847, which are staled to have been as high as 6 L per 
ton ; they were affected very materially in the month of October 1846 by a statement in 
the €l Times ” newspaper, that there would be insufficient tonnage to bring the grain 
home that was required for the famine that was staring us in the face ; this ignorant cry 

withdrew the ships from the sugar trade, 8321-8334. 8368, 8369 Sketch of operations 

made by witness’s firm in their capacity 8f shipowners and shipbrokers to and from the 
West Indies in 1847, R e P- ‘-*81. 

Information as to the freights last year from the East Indies, 8336 et seq . There 

were a great many charters in consequence of the desire to get rice from Calcutta at 6 l. 

per ton, home only ; the rate in Calcutta had reached 10 L a ton for rice, 8336, 8337 ' 

They had reached within a trifle of that amount for sugar, 8338 The rates also from 

the Mauritius were high, they might be quoted from 5/. to 5/. 105., home, 8339 

Latest quotation from Manilla, 8340-8343. 

Supposing a repeal of the Navigation Laws were to lower freights considerably, which 
is not probable, it would operate equally, if not more, in favour of Cuba and Brazil than 

of Demerara and Jamaica, 8344-8351 Expedition “with which different ships perform 

thvir voyages, 8352-8362 It is quite a fallacy to suppose that the West Indians are 

to gain anything by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 8363-8367 Disastrous effects 

genet ally which would follow any alteration of the existing Navigation Laws, 8370- 
8391 - 

Incendiarism (British C 5 uiana). Copy of despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 
18 January 1848, on the state of the colony of British Guiana, and on the subject of the 
necessity of passing h more stringent law to check the practice of incendiarism. Rep. vii. 
App. *254— Copy of despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 31 January 
1048', transmitting a government proclamatioil issued in order to check the practice of 
incendiarism, ib. 255. % 

< • * 

India. See JSSasl Indies. * 

r t 

Indian Corn (Trinidad). Import of Indian and other com meal into Trinidad in the years 
1835 to 1844, inclusive, MarryaVs Ev., Rep . iv. p. 125. 

Indigo . There has been a loss on most of the imports fibm India during the past year, with 

thq exception of indigo. Tucker 1297—1300. 1315, 1316. 1324 Particulars relative to 

the prices of, and loss on indigo since 184?) ; reasons for forming the opinion that on 

the article of indigo there will be an advance at the next sale, Alexander 1827-1841 — 

The low price of indigo latterly, may be attributed to the pressure of the times; this 
may also have been the case in some measure as regards sugar, ib. 1936, 1937* 

See also Cultivation of Sugar , II. 1. Java . c 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Industrial Laws . The population of the Mauritius is from 150,000 to iQo,ooo; the esti- 
mated number of vagabonds is from 10,000 to 12,000, Hunter 2513-1515- If rigorous 

vagrant laws and industrial laws were enacted, these vagabonds might be set to work, and 

there would then be ample labour in the colony, ib . 2516, 2517. 2534-2538 So long 

as the present laws of master and servant exist, the same bad results will be the conse- 
quence, ib. 2517 Stringent measures must be passed if the production of sugar is to 

be continued. Chapman 3561 , 3562- The principal Cfifltse of the difficulty under which 

the Mauritius labours, is the inefficiency of the laws regarding labour, ib. 3797-3813 
— — Free labourers should be made to labour, not under slavish coercion, but under 
reasonable restraint, Guthrie 4214, 4215. 

Witness cannot suggest any improvement of the laws by which the coolies could be 

forced to labour with more industry, Laing 4397. 4401-4405 If practicable, it would 

be exceedingly useful to impose some industrial law that would force labour more. Lord 

Howard He Walden 4612 A direct tax upon the land of the freeholder would conduce 

towards it, ib. 4613-4616 The contract laws in St. Kitt’s are good, but there are no 

vagrants, Greene 6358, 6359 Not much is to be done in the way of industrial laws in 

Jamaica, Geddes, 9015, 9016 Oidinance for the prevention of indolence, vagrancy, 

the neglect of work, and such other offences as may be committed by the rural popula- 
tion of British Guiana, Rep. iv. Ajyp. 164, 165. . 

Sec also Continuous Labour. Contract System of Labour. Coolies , II. 3 . • Im- 

migration, l. 2. Squatting. Vagrancy . 

Ingestre , Lord Viscount, m.i*. (Analysis of his Evidence).— Co-trustee of the Worthy 

Park estate, in the island of Jamaica, 5253 Statement of the reasons why Mr. George 

Price, who had formerly been manager of this estate, and had been recalled, has been 
sent out again as manager, 5254-5257. 

lanes, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has had mercantile connexion witli the West 
Indies for upwards of forty years, 13373-13375. 13378 Visited the West India co- 

lonics in 1834, with a view to satisfying himself as to the working of the apprenticeship ; 

islands witness visited, 13376-13379 Witness’s communications with the West Indies 

since that period have enabled him to know pretty well what has been going on there, 

13380 Extracts from letters lately received by witness, showing the distressed state 

ot the planters in Berbico, Trinidad, Grenada, and Jamaica, 13381 Statementjn de- 

tail, showing that the course pursued towards the West Indies has been altogether differ- 
ent from that pursued towards any other interest whatever, and to this maybe attributed 
the state of distress at present existing, 13382. 

• Great errors and injustice which were committed in the way in which the Abolition 

Act was carried into effect, 13382 One of the greatest evils was the sudden termina- 
tion of the apprenticeship, 13382, 13383 The report which witness made to Govern- 

ment on his return to ilie West Indies, stated distinctly under the heads of British 
Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, that the whole of the planters looked forward to the 
impossibility of procuring continuous labour for moderate wages after the expiration of 

apprenticeship, 13383 The Colonial Office threw every possible obstruction in the 

way ; if fhat department had been employed lor the purpose of preventing the suc- 
cessful working of the Act, they cf>uld not have done so more effectually than they did, 

*3383 As regards the past, the distress in the West’ Indies has been attributed.to 

the Act of 1846, more perhaps than can bfc fairly ascribed to it ; but prospectively it will 
110 doubt act more injuriously, 13384, 13385# 

Immigration is one of the remedial measures witness w ould suggest as calculated to 

relieve the distress of the West India colonies, 13386 Protection would be another 

remedy; as regards this, witness would merely propose the suspension of further reduc- 
tion for a period of three years, 13386-13393 This period would afford the Govern- 

ment an opportunity of supplying the means which witness thinks would enable the 

planters to do without protection, 13394-13397. 13413-13415 Occasionally a benefit. 

might arise to the planters from an alteration in the Navigation Laws, 13398-13401". 

One of the great defects of the West Indies is the having a#niore extensive cultivation 

of tftigar than can be properly attended to, 13402—13404 If on«*-ihird o£ the money 

which has been laid out against the slave trade had b^en employed in the improvement 

• of the West Indiegf, these colonies would have produced sugar at a pi fee whicli would 

have put an end to the slave trade, 13405-13411 ^-Statement submitted by witness to 

Earl Grey, 10th November 1847, on the distress existing in the Wjest Indies* 13412 

Fair compensation ought to be given to the West India planters for the losses sustained 

by the Abolition* A*:t, 13416-13426 The great commercial embarrassment which has 

recently prevailed has had much to do with # the distressed condition of the West Indies, 
11 34 * 7 * 134*8. 

Internal Commumcaliort: 

Bengal . — One great drawback to the cultivation of sugar is the great expense of con- 
veying produce from thempper districts by boat to Calcutta, Wray 371. 

0.32. 'O Ceylon . — 
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Jnternal Communication — continued. 

Ceylon . — Nature of the internal communication in the island; state of the roads, 
Anstruther 16750-16758. 

Jamaica . — Great advantages that might be conferred upon large districts of sugar plan- 
tation if money could be advanced to carry out tramways; great addition to the cost of 
production from* the great expanse of carriage in the island. Lord Howard de Walden 
4535-4543- 

Venezuela . — Many of the estates in Venezuela are so situated that there is an enor- 
mous cost incurred in the conveyance of the produce to the sea board, Syers 14795- 
14798— Means -of internal communication in Venezuela, ib. 14918. 

See also Cost of Production, III. 1. Railway*. Roads. 

Ireland. See Bonding Spirits. Distillers. Rectifying Spirit*. Rum. Spirits. 

Irish Labourer » (Cuba). Irish labourers were imported into Cuba for the purpose of con- 
structing railways, but the experiment was not successful, Harbottle 15557-15563 

The climate did no} suit them, and there was great mortality among them, ib. 15559- 
16563 - 

Irrigation .- 


I. Generally.. 

II. East Indies : 

1. Bengal. 

2. Madras. 

III. West Indies. 

I. Generally: 

A great deal is to be done in sugar cultivation by irrigation and manuring, Crooke 146, 
M7-. 

II. East Indies: 

* 

1. Bengal: 

The cane cannot be grown without irrigation ; mode of irrigation which is adopted ; * 
facilities for irrigation ; large number of wells and ponds in India ; cause of so large 

a number of wells being dug, Wray 382-388 In some cases the water is raised by 

steam-engines; description of the native system of raising the water by hand in baskets, 
and also by bullocks with a moat ; expense of irrigating the land upon the latter system, 

ib. 389-391 The number of irrigations required depends on the season in which the 

cane is planted, ib. 392-395— Relative expense and efficacy of irrigating upon the 
native system by bullocks, and by windmill, or by steam engine, or other machinery ; 
reference to a simple and useful machine invented b/ a Mr. Baddeley, ib. 397-404. 

r 

2. Madras: 

f 

Facilities for irrigating the land throughout the whole of the Madras territory, Sykes 

668-670 Large amount advanced by the East India Company for the irrigation of 

the country in the Delta of God a very, where sugar plantations are in progress, Arbuthnot 
2028-2030 — - — Statement as to the expense to which the East India Company has gone 
with a view to irrigating the Delta of the Godavery, ib. 2889—2897. 

* * III. West Indies: 

How far facilities exist in the West Indies for carrying out a system of irrigation, 
Crawfurd\\3ioo, V3101. 13132-13140— —If any assistance be given to the West indies 
by the mother country, it should be rather to assist public works, s ( uch as wokks of irri- 
gation, than in aid of the importation of labour, to. 13116. 13132-13140 How far 

irrigation has b^en tried and adopted in Jamaica, Scott 13455-13461— —It is a ques- 
tion lio\V ifar irrigation would be valuuble .to the West Indies, Miles 13545 — — If in 
some districts it might be serviceable, it is quite, out of the question to expect the 
planters to do it themselves; if it comes and is valuable, it must come from this 

oountry, ib. Irrigation would be of 140 advantage 10 St, Kitt’s, Picktcoad, 13919, 

13920.’ 

See also Cultivation of Sugar, II. 1. * 
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Jamaica ; 


J. 


1 . Generally - 

2 . Papers laid before the Committee . 


1 , Generally : 

The great difficulties tbe planters in Jamaica have to contend with* are Want t>f indus- 
try, scarcity of labour, high wages, and the great opportunities of combination on* the 

part of the labourers. Lord Howard de Walden 4437 e£ seq. Copy of the memorial of 

the Assembly of Jamaica to the Queen, Lord Howard de Walden's Ev ., Rep . iii.p. 27 

Reasons "for witness not putting much faith in Lord Elgin’s report on the affairs 

of Jamaica, Price 5109-51 13 The present panic in Jamaica is not likel v to be checked 

unless sojue steps be taken by the Home Government to check it, ib . 5203—5209 

Jamaica sugar is preferred over any other quality of muscovado sugar, but is not pre- 
ferred to clayed sugars, Scott 5388, 5389 Statement of the exports of sugar from 

Jamaica at various periods since 1831, showing a large falling offin such exports between 
that period and 1841, Colvite 5750-5757. • 

If a remedial measure be immediately applied, there is no effort which the colonists 
will not make to retrieve their fortunes in this once valuable possession, Geddes $023 

Evidence as to the loyalty of the people of Jamaica; there is no disposition to 

throw off the protection of the mother country, Shaw 1 1756-1 1 760. 11768-11775 

There is no desire on the pari of the colonists of Jamaica to govern themselves, but wit- 
ness thinks it would be a great benefit if they were allowed to do so, ib. 11759- 11770- 
11775. 11835-11838. 

The view taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the present state of Jamaica is, that 
it has been reduced to great adversity in consequence of the mislegislation which for 
more than half a century has been adopted by the Home Government, Borthwick 12868, 

12869 Their opinion is that the laws which were passed before and subsequent to 

emancipation were unsound in principle and injurious in operation, ib. 12869 They 

also think that of all these laws the law of 1846 is the most injurious, ib. Their 

opinion is that in consequence of these laws the colony is now reduced to so hopeless a 
condition that it must be abandoned, with the exception of one or two estates, altogether 
as a sugar colony, unless it be transferred to the protection of some power which would 

not rob its subjects, ib. Cases quoted showing the injurious operation of tlies£ laws, 

especially as regards the labour of the negroes, ib. 128G9— 12876 Contrast of this 

state of affaits with the state of things in Cuba as regards sugar cultivation, ib. 12876— 

12882 This contrast shows the advantage which the planters in Cuba have over 

those in Jamaica in respect to labour, ib. 12883—12885 Even if, in the case of some 

estates being abandoned, the other estates would procure more labour, this would be no 
great advantage? to the colony, ib. 12958. 

At the present moment the trade of Jamaica is entirely paralyzed, Scott 13432 

Sugar and coffee are the only articles which can be successfully cultivated in Jamaica, ib. 

1 3453 > *3454 Statement explaining the present state of affairs in the colony of 

Jamaica, Miles 13513 et seq. Reasons why there is no account, in the papers laid 

before Fkrliament, for Jamaica, of the same character as those showing the state of the 
other colonies, Hawes 16588—16592. 


2 . Papers laid before the Committee : 

Correspondence between Sir C. E. Grey, Governor of Jamaica, and the Secretary of 

State for the Colonies, relative to sugar planting in Jamaica, Rep. iii. App. 354 

Despatch from Governor Sir C. E. Grey to Earl Grey, dated 25 March 1847, transmit- 
ting a memorial to the Queen, praying a reduction of the duties* on sugar, coffee and 
other articles, the produce of Jamaica ; the adoption of an extensive system of African 
immigration, and loans for drainage and improvement of land, ib.— -Despatch from 
Earl Grey .•dated 24 April 1847, acknowledging the receipt of the preceding definatcb, 
and stating that the Queen has been graciously pleased to receive the memorial, id. $55 

Despatch from Governor Sir C. E. Grey to Earl Grey, dated 6 November 1847, 

transmitting copies of his speech on opening the session, with addressee and replies 
thereto* also containing an extract from the * 2 * 4 Morning Journal,’* on the* disallowance 

of the Act to transfer certain parochial charges to thefgeneral revenue, ib. 360-* Copy 

* of despatch from Earl Grey, dated 22 December 1^47, acknowledging the receipt of the 
preceding despatch ; and, in reference to the speech of the governor, •regrettipg that cer- 
tain portions of it are calculated to foster false views of the causes of distress, and ill- 
founded hopes of relief, ib. 368— And also stating the reasons for the disallowance of 
the Act for«tli£ transfer of certain parochial charges to the general revenue, ib. 

Return of the immigration in Jamaica from 1 August 1834. to 31 December 1847, 
Rep. iii- App. 383 Correspondence between the Governor of Jamaica and the Secre- 

tary of State for the»Colonies, felative to the subject of immigration to Jamaica, ib. 384 et 

seq.— Return of all parochial and public taxes, rales, and dues laid, received, or to be 

collected for the current year 1844, in the island of Jamaica, ib. 471 — Return of the 
estimated annual expenditure of the several parishes in the„island of Jamaica, for the year 
O.32. o 2 1844 , 
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2 . Papers laid before the Committee — continued. 

1844, Rep. iii. App. 471 Copies of all laws and ordinances now in force in Jamaica 

in respect to vagrancy. Rep . vi. App . 135-139 Copies of despatches addressed to the 

Secretary of State for the Colonies by the Governor of Jamaica, relative to the present 
state nr prospect?, of the cultivation of su^ar or coffee in this island, Rep. vii. App . 237 
— - — Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and dues, public and parochial, 
including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and various church 
establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 42-45. 

See also Brazil . Chinese Immigrants. Clergy. Compensation. Content 

Estate. Crops . European Immigrants. Glasgow Estate . Hyde Estate. 

Montpelier Estate. Railways. Push Work. And the whole of the principal 
Headings throughout the Index . 

Java. Particulars in detail relative to the cultivation and production of sugar in Java, 

Alexander 1901-1921. 2003-2014 In Java the production of sugar and indigo is 

under the influence of Government, ib . 1916-1917 Nature of the labour in Java, 

Dennison 4673 The Government took upon themselves to plant the sugar cane, 

mrrking contracts w i^h the natives ; detail of the inode in which the system is carried out 

ib. 4673. 4685—4705 Private individuals also cultivate it on their own account, and pay 

their labourers from three to six, and ten guilders a month, ib. 4673 The labourers 

employed by the Government are paid by the manufacturers of the sugar, ib. 4674. 

Extract from Sir Stamford Raffles* work on Java, describing the nature of the culti- 
vation in Java, and also detailing the 'present state of Java, Dennison 4674-4684 

Detail of the cost of manufacture of sugar ; price at which it can be delivered in this 

country, and p ice it will at present fetch in England, ib. 4709-4737. 4821-4833 

Extent to which the cultivation of sugar in Java has been increased; extent to which 

they have lately done away with the cultivation of indigo, ib. 4738 Principal parts 

of the island of Java where the sugars are grown, ib. 4772—4782 Java sugar will not 

come to England, as it fetches a much higher price in Java, ib. 4804-4811 There is 

no difference in the terms upon which Brazilian mid Java sugars are admitted into 
Holland, ib. 4812-4815. 

About one- half of the island of Java is still uncultivated, St. Martin 11956. 12102, 

12103 Export duly on Java sugar, if carried in foreign vessels, ib. 11974-11978 

Total' quantity of sugar grown in Java in 1847; proportion of free sugar, ib. 12009-12018 

There are many estates in Java belonging to Englishmen and Dutchmen; witness 

has never heard of their having been unprofitable, ib. 12019-1*2021 The number of free 

estates is not at all restricted by government, ib. 12135-12138. 

Information with respect to the quantity of Java sugar which has been imported 

into England in the last and tiie present year, Woodhouse 12164— 12^67 Evidence 

generally relative to the production of sugar in Java, Crawfurd 13044-13055 

The system of planting under a sort of contract, in the same manner as is adopted in 
Java, and Penang, and Singapoie, might be beneficial to the West Indies, but there 

would be great difficuliies in the way of carrying it out. Miles 13665-13669 Official 

regulations respecting lands by the Dutch government in the island of Jav^., Rep. vii. 
App. 376. 

See also Cost of Production, III. Cultivation of Sugar. Forced Labour. Free 
* Sugars. Government Labourers . Maatachappy Company. Brices , II. 4 . 

Slavery. Uncultivated Land. Wages , II. 10. 

Jelly , Dr. Refutation of statements made in the House of Commons on the strength of 
pamphlets published by Dr. Jelly, that at the present moment free labour i^ cheaper than 
slave labour, Higgins 9815. 9932-9947. See also Free Labour , 2 . • 

Jennings , Dr. Copy oCthe report of Professors Brande and Cooper, dated 21 January 1847, 
on a mew kind of saccharometer invented by Dr. Jennings, Rep. iv. App. 153. 

ii 

t 4 « 

K ’ 

Kelsey , Natlhtniel Jones. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was auditor of accounts in the 

island of Mauritius, 4310- It.was in 1828 that the island became, enabled to pay the 

cxpenses'of its own government, 431 1 Up to that time very large sums had been 

paid by the Horn? Treasury ; accodnt of the sums paid in each year from 1822 to 1828; 

4311-431*7# The \phole charge mcuired by Great Biitnin on account of the colony in 

aid of the seventies (exclusive of the King’s* pay, &,c.,to the troops issued by the Military 
Commissariat) is shown by the hills drawn in each year on Her Majesty’s Treasury since 

1822 ; 4313 From 1828 up to the present time the colony has ceased *to \>e a burthen 

to the mother country, with the exception of the year 1832, when, in consequence of 
great pecuniary distress, the taxes were unpaid, and fell into arreur, and in that year 
30,0^0/. were drawn, 4313. 4326. 

How fur the planting and mercantile interests are fairly represented in the Legislative 
Council of the island; the members are selected by the government, and witness con- 
siders 
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Kelsey, Nathaniel Jones. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . » 

aiders with great impartiality, 4318-4320. 4322 The Council has always been party 

to the various tax Ordinances under which the revenues of the island have been raised, 

4321, 4322 A large sum of the money raised under the*e tax Ordinances has been 

applied 10 immigration, 43 2 3 " 43 2 5 - 433 2 “ 435 2 - 

*. 

Kemshead, Henry Morris. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Chairman of the Dh ninth Ea6t India 
Sugar Company; embarked in the concern in 1836 or 1837, at the period the East Inti i a 

duties were equalized with the colonial duties, 955—957. 1078 The capital is 200,000/., 

in shares of 100/., the whole of which has been called and nearly all paid up, 958-9(10 

The company commenced paying dividends in 1838 or 1839; huge dividend paid 

in 1840; 961-970 In the year 1841 the company made no profit; ihe price of tin? 

raw maternal was high in India, and the price of sugar was low in England, 971-973 

The large profit in 1840 atosc from the price being very high, nearly three times what it 

is at the present period, 973 Statement of the average prices at which the company 

sold their sugars in each year from 1840 to 1845, showing the profit or loss of the com- 
pany in each of those years, 974—986. • 

In the last half of the year the company began to feel the competition with slgye* 
urown sugar; loss of between 40,000/. and 50,000/. by the company in that year, 988 

For 1847 they estimate their lo»s at about 70,000/., 988-991. 993 The company 

have suspended operations for a time, finding it impossible to compete with slave-grown 

sugar, 992 If the company had stopped working at the end of 1845, they would hav<* 

been gainers of about 84,000/., 993-997 Evidence showing that the plant, &,c. of the 

company, which cost them 130,000/., would not now fetch more than 40,000/. ; the 
machinery is of the best description; it is the largest sugar manufactory in the world, 
997-1009. 

Reference to the establishment of a sugar manufactory in the neighbourhood by Sir 

John Gladstone, 1010-1011 At the end of 1845 the Dhobali Sugar Company had an 

extent of business to nearly 200,000/.; 1012-1014 They were induced to enter into 

ibis extent of business, from the belief that slave- grown sugar would not, by any possi- 
bility, be allowed to come to England after the sliung feeling which had been expressed 

against it, and more particularly by Sir Robert Feel, 1014-1017. 1236, 1237 It is 

probable that a considerable quantity of ilie sugar which is at present in India may 
ciime here at the present prices, 1018-1021. 1026, 1027 — But it is absurd ft) sup- 
pose that the same quantity will be made again, unless a great change takes place, 1018 

At the present piices, it is utterly impossible that any large amount of sugar should 

be exported by the natives lor the English market, 1019-1027. 

Witness is also concerned in the West Indies and 111 Santa Cruz; was the chief im- 
porter from Santa Cruz, 102S— 1031. 1188-1191 Looking to the uneertainty with 

which matters are now conducted, witness would be very sorry to embark any money, 

even in Santa Cruz, 1031 Way in which his present transactions with Santa Cruz 

are carried on, 1031. 1034-1036 Witness's confidence in the security of any com- 
mercial policy has been entirely destroyed, 1032 Evidence generally respecting the 

sugar trutle with Santa Cruz; quality of the sugars made; rate of freights; ships in 

which brought; number of voyages made in the year by each vessel, 1033— 1046 

At equal rates of freight, witness w’ould prefer a Danish 10 an English ship for carrying 

sugar, 1039-1046. 1071,1072 Rate of freights from Demerara ; the ruling rale is 

lower than that fiom Santa Cruz, 1047 — 10 57 High rate of freights from Jamaica; 

to what causes attributable, 1052—1055. 1 058-1065 Rates at freight from Cuba; the 

expenses at Cuba are not heavy, 1066-1070. 

m • 

• The Dhobah Company did not sustain any loss on the rum manufactured ; the whole 

of their losses were upon the sugar, 1073-1077 Further statement n» to this company 

having embarked ii« the business when the duties weie first equalized upon East and 

West Indiu*sugar, 1078 From the great manifestation of feeling exhibited by # this 

country against slavery, the company did not tor a moment suppose they would come into 
competition with slave-grown sugar, 1079-1084 Further reference to the establish- 

ment of a factory by Sir John Gladstone ; how far other parties huv<x established factories 
in the neighbourhood, 1805. 1090—1095. 

• Further evidence as to the dividend paid by the Dhobali Company, 1086, 1087: 

1 he quantity of sugar exported from India has greatly increased since, the Dhobah Com- 
pany started; but witness doubts whether the export has been largo enough to make 
prices’ fall, 1091* 1092 He attributes the losses of ihe company entirely to the intro- 
duction of slave sfkgar, 1096-1 121. 1123 The fact of free-labour sugar and slave- 

labour sugar selling at the same price in tte markets of Europe is most decidedlymo 

proof that the cost of production must be the same, 1 122-1 153. 1232—1235 A portion 

of the losses of the Dhobah Sugar Company in 1847 l 'i*ose Irom the high rate of freights 
they had to pay, 1 154-1 158. 

Advantages which may be anticipated from excluding slave-labour sugar from this 
country, admitting fret-labour sugar, 1159-1191 Reference to the declaration of the 

o 32. o 3 Danish 
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Kemshead , Henry Morris . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

Danish government relative to the emancipation of the slaves in their colonies, 1192—1196 
— — Further evidence as to the high rate of freights from Jamaica, and the causes thereof, 

1197-1200 There ha* been no material alteration in the price of the raw article, or 

goor, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta of late years, 1201—1210. 1215, 1216 Average 

cost price of su^ar in India jri 1839; 1211-1213 Salaries paid to the clerks to 

the Dhobatf Company, 1214 Further evidence to show that the losses sustained by 

the company "may be attributed to the introduction of slave-grown sugar into this 
country, 1217-1231. 

Khaur Sugar . Inapplicability of Khaur sugar for home consumption, Crosley 7715-7717. 

Kitt’s , St. The produce, though not equal to what it was during ttie apprenticeship, has 

not upon the whole very much diminished, Greene 6118, 6119 Number of estates in 

the island of St. Kitt's ; amount of the population, ib . G345-6349 The failure of the 

planting interesis in the island may be traced to a great variety of causes, Pickwoad 

13713 Produce of the different qualities of the land in the island of St. Kitt’s, ib. 

1 3&54~ 1 385f> 2 The population of St. Kitt’s has been nearly stationary since the time 

that slavery was abolished; way in which this may be accounted for, ib. 13987-13976 
— - — It is not probable that any other produce will take the place of sugar in Si. Kitt’s, 
ib. 14097, 14098. 

Copies of all laws and ordinances now in force in the island of St. Kitt’s in respect to 

vagrancy. Rep. vi. App. 158-160 Quantity of sugar imported from St. Kitt’s into the 

United Kingdom from 1843^0 1847, hptb inclusive, Greene's Ev. y Rep. vii. p. 125. 

See also Agricultural Association . Crown Lands . European Immigrants. Godwin 

Estate . Nicola Town Estate. Vayrancy. And the principal Headings in 

this Index. 

Kroomen. How far slaves from the Brazils are procured from the Kroo coast, Cliffe 151 1— 

1514 Witness does not consider there would be any advantage in sending the men 

from the Kroo coast 10 the West Indies ; he would not like to have anything io do with 

them, ib. 1584-1591 A limited number of free labourers might be obtained from the 

Kroo coast, Denman 1G13-1615 The supply of Kroomen would be very limited ; there 

is no doubt that they are a free people, ib. 1614, 1615. 1617 Mode in which their 

services are obtained, ib. 1618-1620 Great difficulties in the way of getting the Kroo- 

men or liberated Africans to settle permanently in the West Indies, ib. 1623. 1625-1 636. 

1677-! 682 Hitherto no slaves have been shipped from the Kroo coast, ib. 1639 

The Kroomen are the best ; they are the most hardworking, the most energetic, and the 

most thrifty, Matson 7157 The Fishmen may be considered the same race, ib. 7158 

— — Under the existing treaties with foreign powers vessels filtt*d out to bring labourers 
from the Kroo coast are liable to capture, without they have a certificate' from the Custom- 
house to pass; they must enter into a bond that the articles on board shall not be used 

for the purposes of slave dealing, and then this pass is granted, ib . 7187-7193- 7195 

Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 2 June 1847, transmitting correspon- 
dence and documents relative to the arrival of the barque u Prince Regent” from the 

Kroo coast with 108 immigrants. Rep. iii. App. 412 Estimated population of the 

Kroo coast, Barlily 10969, 10970. 

^Witness had twenty Kroomen under his command, in the u Growler;” they are always 

supplied to vessels serving on the coast of Africa, Hall 12301. 12314 He has always 

found them a very hardworking, industrious* people, ib. 12315, 12316 Their pay is less 

than that of British seamen, but their rations are the same, %b. 12321-12324 A large 

number of emigrants might be obtained from the Kroo coast, and witness -would recom- 
mend none but the “Kroomen, Sir 11 . V . Huntley 15989, 15990 A large number of 

free immigrants might be obtained from the Kroo coast, but it must be a work of time. 
Heaves 16363—16365; 

Sei also African Immigrants , 2. Fishmen. Free Labour , 4. Liberated Africans. 
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Labour — continued* 

I. India: 

There is at present no chance of labour being cheaper in India than it now is, Alexander 
, 969 - 

II. Mauritius: * 

Statement in detail, showing the comparative cost of slave and ceolie labour in the 

colony of the Mauritius, Hunter 2365-2373 Enormous expense to which proprietors 

have gone on their own enterprize for the introduction of labour, ib . 2382 Difference 

in the amount of labour performed by the negroes at the time they were slaves and the 
amount performed by the coolies in the first, second, and third years of their education, 

if it may be so called, ib. 2433—2436 How far, if the Mauritius had efficient labour, 

leaving out of the question slave labour, it would be prepared to compete with Cuba, 

Brazil, or Porto Rico, ib. 2465-2474. 2549, 2550. 2575-2598 Six-twelfths of the 

question is a question of the price of labour ; fully one-half goes in images and pro- 
visions, ib. 2487, 2488. 

Large importation of labourers required to be of any efficient service to the Mauritius, 

JBlyth 3288—3297. 3304-3306 The chief impediment in the way of cultivation in the 

Mauritius is the deficiency of labour, ib. 3350-3356. 3361-3272-; Opinion that, the 

cost of labour is not likely to be reduced under existing circumstances, ib. 339 P ~3394 

• The whole question respecting the existence of the Mauritius and all the sugar-pro- 
ducing colonics, is that of labour. Chapman 3481 et seq. Statement respecting the 

labour to which the colony of the Mauritius is restricted, ib. The cost of labour is 

from fifty per cent, to two-thirds of the whole charge upon an estate, ib. 3482. 

There is no want of labour in the Mauritius; if it were only made efficient, there is 

abundance. Chapman 3919 The estates in the Mauritius, in the first instance, were 

rendered unprofitable by the colony being deprived of labour by legislative enactments, 

from 1838 and 1839, Sir G . Larpent 3999 If the Home Government would issue 

orders to the Colonial Government to assist the colonists, and instead of neutralizing the 
exertions of the labourers, would rather stimulate them, it would be one of the most 
important things that could be done, and would re-establish the Mauritius in credit, 
Guthrie 4214. 

III. West India Colonies : . t 

1 . Generally : • 

The present difficulty in the West Indies is pot the want of capital, but the deficiency 

and high price of labour, llanhey 7036-7038 Reasons why it is absolutely necessary 

that labour should be applied immediately when it is wanted, as regards the weeding, 
cutting the canes, planting the canes, and the manufacture of sugar, Geddes 8951 et seq . 

The relations between the employer and the employed might be placed ou a much 

better footing, Higgins 9955—9957 It would have been wise if part of the compen- 

sation money had been reserved for the purpose of introducing labour into the colonies, 

Barkly 10888 This would have supplied the deficiency which was quite sure to 

occur, ib. 10888, 10889 Any sudden large increase of labour imported into Jamaica 

and Trinidad and British Guiana, would be prejudicial to these colonies, Shaw 11644, 

11645. 11734—11739. 11743 The mere introduction of more labourers into the West 

India islands could not have the effect of lessening the cost of production, or enabling 
the planter to compete in the open market with lands of mure fertility, Crawfurd 13076— 

13081 Witness can answer for Lord Gr^y being as anxious as possible to promote 

the supply of labour generally, Ilawes 16409. 

i. In particular Colonies : 

• • a •• 

i. Antigua : 

If the price of labour could be kept at the present rate, witness plight be able to con- 
tinue the cyltivation of his estate, but whether at a profit is doubtful. Sir W. Cod^ington 
8498— 8502— Way in which labour has .been economized in Antigua by altering (he 
formation of the mills, by lowering them, and other improvements ; also by the intro- 
duction of machinery and implements ; difficulty of getting the negro to use the spade, 
J*e 1 lQ\ 8 j$, 9184. 9186, 9187 Rate of wages, aud number of hours the labourers work 

in Antigua, ib. 9139-9198. . , 

• • 

ii. Barbados : » 

Barbados is not suffering as the other islands are from want of labour; the planteis 

there attach more importance to the price of sugar here than to thfe introduction of fresh 

labour, Dummett 7510, 7511. * 

• • 

iii. British Guiana : • * 

If the present population of the colony pould be induced to work continuously, the 
production of the colony might be doubled, Loxdale 9584-9594, 9609-9625 — But the 
only means of producing continuous labour is by the introduction of more lubouiers, 
which will then give rise to competition; witness would give the preference to captured 
Africans, ib. 9595-9608^—^^0 far as British Guiana is concerned, labour, if they got it, 

0.32. o 4 would 
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La nov K — continue d. 

III. West India Colonies —continued. 

2. In particular Colonics — iii. British Guiana — continued . 
would be applied to the cultivation and manufacture of sugar, so long as it paid a remu- 
nerative price ; but there are other employments to whtbh labour might be applied in that 

colony, Loxflale*Q 66 'j Causes to which the scarcity and dearness of labour in British 

Guiana may be attributed, Higgins 9833 et seq . One of the great disadvantages under 

which the planters of British Guiana labour is, that they cannot, secure the* continuous 

labour of the free labourers now in the colony, ib . 9841 The planters of British 

Guiana suffer greatly from the seduction of labourers from them by the competition of 

other planters, ib . 9842 The existing labour in Guiana might be made more effectual 

if a greater competition for labour were created by the importation of two or three ship 

loads of Africans, ib. 10134-10139 Ordinance regulating the labour to be performed 

by the rural population of British Guiana, and the remuneration to be received by them 
in return for such labour. Rep . iv. App . 162-164. 

iv. Demerara: 

Evidence as to the rates of wages and the hours of labour in Demerara, Loxdale 9732- 
9746. 

v. Jamaica : 

Impossibility at the present time of obtaining a good supply of labour. Lord Howard 
de Walden 4430. 4434, 4435 Whether the present labour in Jamaica might be alto- 
gether superseded by imported labour, Price 5105—5108. 51 13—51 15 The first require- 
ment in Jamaica is cheaper and more continuous labour, Dickon 6623, 6624 Examina- 

tion as to the rates of wages and the hours of labour at various periods; amount at which 
the cost of labour might be estimated during slavery ; cost of labour during apprentice- 
ship, and after its cessation, Geddes 8922-8948 Large increase in the cost of laboui 

shown as the result of this statement, ib. 8944—8948 The want of continuous laboui 

is not so much felt in the coffee as in the sugar plantations, ib. 9001. 

vi. Trinidad : 

General rate of wages in Trinidad for efficient labour; number of hours of laboui 
performed per diem; how far task-work is introduced, Marrtyat 10524-10528. 10537- 
10544. 

vii. St. Vincent : 

The colony of St. Vincent is better off Tor labour than any other colony, Wolley 11406 

The cause from which this arises is, that the plunteis have a month’s contract with 

the labourers, and unless the labourer works his full contraci, lie gets no payment at all, 

ib. 11406-11409 This custom, if adopted in all the islauds, would lie very beneficial, 

ib. 11410. 

See also Abandonment of Estates, II. 1. 2. v. Apprenticeship. Barbados . 

Coffee, I. 5. ii. Continuous labour . Contract System of Labour . Coolies. 

Cost of Production . Cultivation of Sugar . Distress, 1. Emancipation of 

Slaves. Forced Labour . Free Labour. Immigration . Irrigation, Hi. 

Java. Liberated Afi'icans. Machinery, I. Madagascar. Mauritius. 

Protective Duty. Quality of Sugar. Slave-grown Sugar. Slave Labour. 

* Squatting. Task Work. Vagrancy. IVayes. 

Labourers : <1 

Antigua.— There are, naturally, times of the year when more labourers are required than 
at other limes; but at reduced wages more would be employed throughout the year. Sir 
W. Codrington 8488-8497 >ln inis case no great evil would arise if the number of la- 

bourers were fully equal to the demand at the particular period of the year in which they 
arc required, ib. 849*5. 

Barbados , — Barbados could not afford to part with any of her labouring population, 
tfiougli the island is very de nsely populated ; the agricultural portion of the population is 
by no means too great for* her wants, Dummett 7583-7585. 

British Guiana . — '■The relative condition of the negro in British Guiana, and the la- 
bourer .in England, does not admit of a comparison; the labourer jn British Guiana is 

so much better off, Barkly 10921 Increase of prosperity among the labouring class 

in British Guiana. of late years; buh, their moral character has deteriorated, ib. 11013- 

1 1018 -Estimated /lumber of effective labourers in the colony, ib. 1 1035 Evidence 

in detail showing the comforts enjoyed by, and thq care taken of, labourers in British 
Guiana, ib. 1 1039-1 1049. • , ( 

Jamaica . — The labourers in Jamaica can <ive twice as well on 2 s. 6 d. as the labourer 
in this country ; the English labourer does more than twice the work of the black in Ja- 
maica, DicAcw 6534-6536. G542 -6549 Great disadvantages wlvch have arisen from 

the circumstance of the planters, after emancipation look place, having been prohibited 
from making* engagements out pf Jamaica with any labourers on their estates, Geddes 
yo53-9<>59- 1 

Java . — 
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Labourers — continued. • 

Java . — Difference in the mode in which the government and the planters engage 
their labourers, St. Martin 12022. 

St. Kitt's. — There are nearly labourers enough in the island of St. Kilt’s to cultivate 

the inland, Pickwoad 13810- 'Bui from the absence of al! laws to restrain them, and to 

direct their energie s, there is a want of effective labour •£&. 1381 1. • ' % 

Trinidad . — Evidence showing that the labouring population of Trinidad are welt off, 
Marryat 10409-10412 Number of efficient labourers on the sugar estates in Trini- 

dad at the present time, ib . 10529-10536. 

See also African Immigrants , 1. Agricultural Implements . Continuous Labour. 

Female Labourers . Negro Population. Vagrancy. 

Laing, George William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was deputy-commissary of police in 

the Mauritius from 1828 to 1846 ; 4357 Behaviour of the coolies under the five years' 

contracts, 4358-4362 Geneial complaint on the part of the planters that these coolies 

deserted from the plantations and would not work, 4363-4368 The fir^t were a much 

worse class of labourers than those that afterwards came down, 4366-4374 The five 

years' contract system was the most advantageous to the planters, 4375-4378.4391,4392 

There is a ureat deal of vagabondage among the Indians in tlfe island of Mauritius, 

4379-4385 Wanes are a great deal too high in the island, 4386-4389 Static of the 

old negro population, 4393-4396. 

Witness cannot suggest any improvement of the laws by which the cocdies could be 
found to laboui with more industry upon the estates of fhe planters, 4397- 4401—4405 
The non-payment of wages with punctuality may have been one cause of the ten- 
dency to desertion on the part of the coolies, 4406—4409 llow fur there are any laws 

in force to punish vagabondage, 4411- Witness is not aware that, as regards their 

morals, the coolies were addicted to very abominable pi act ices, 4412-4414 The five 

years’ contract would be equally advantageous both to the labourer and 10 the planter, 

4417-4420 Witness is not aware that there is any education among the immigrant 

population, 4421. 

Land Tax: 

1. Ceylon. 

2 . India. 

3. West India Colonies. 

% 

1. Ceylon : 

* Proposition which has been made to increase the land-tax in Ceylon, Christian 14366- 
M37 2 - 

2. India : 

Proportion of the revenue of India which is raised from the land taxe s; the East India 
Company relies very much upon its land revenues io maintain its government, Sykes 

614-G18 Mode in which the land-tax is assessed ; it has been decided that it shall be 

assessed 8n three or four qualities, ib. (>19 Footing upon which, and average rale at 

which, the land in ihe North-westfern Provinces, whic liaie the sugar-giowing provinces, 

has been assessed, ib. 619, 620. 623. 652-655 The land fit for sugar cultivation i« a 

better class of land, and is assessed at a higher rate, but not necessarily at a maximum 

late ; this depends on the facility for irrigation, ib. (>21, 622 The land tax is chiefly 

commuted in the Bengal and Agra district, ib. 624-629. 

Particulars^ relative to the raising of the tax upon the sugar»Jand& in Sir Thomas 
M unro’s time, with a vie w to increasing the revenue of India, Tucker 1259-1261 — — 

Advocacy by witness of principles quite adverse to tho*e of Sir Thprnas Munro, ib. 

How far the lands under sugar cultivation went out of cultivation in const quencc of this 

enhanced assessment, ib. 1262. 1293, 1294 The probability is, that the anmhilatiiin.of 

the exportation of sugar from India would throw the sugar lands out of cultivation, 

Vridcaux 1330-1332 This would most materially afltcUthc revenue of India, as 

throe-fifths of the revenue are derived from the land-tax, ib. «Kvideuc£ 1 dative to 

the lnnd*tnx in India, Alexander 1987, 1988 'Ihcie are no taxes in Bengal, except the 

9 land revenue, ib. icj^o Variations in the amount land-tax on the sugfti lands in 

Madras, A rbuthnot 2091 , 2092. • 

3. West India Colonies : • * 

Collecting the*re # venues by a land-tax instead of by import duties might lend to im- 
provement, Ucmkey 7043-7048. See also Revenue and Expenditure , 1. 2. „ 

Larpent , Sir George Gerard de Hochepied> Bart. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Proprietor of 
estates in the Mauritius, consisting of about 3,787 acres, of which 1,500 are under cultiva-. 

tion of the cane, 3982 Details of this property, 3983 et seq. Amount at whfch the 

property was valued in the year 1844-45; 3983 Decrease which has taken place in 

the value of this property since that period, consequent upon the introduction of slave- 

O.32. P labour 
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Lurpent. Sir George Gerard de Hochepied , Bart. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

labour Bugar, 39 ^ 3 *" 39^6 Comparative prices of West India average brown sugar 

paying 145. duty, and llavannah yellow sugar, in each month from May 1846 to February 
1848, showing that the operation of general circumstances upon slave-labour sugar us 
compared with Mauritius sugar is entirely owing to the Act of 1846; 3986-3990. 

Result of a Reputation to .Lord John Bussell, Lord Grey, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of which witness was one, showing the unfavourable position of the Mauritius 
as regards labour, and also showing that under the existing system it is impossible for 

them to compete with slave labour, 3991-3993 Witness "also stated to Lord John 

Russell that the nominal existing protective duty between Cuba sugais and Mauritius 

sugars was, in point of fact, a complete delusion, 3994, 3995 Am omit witness received 

for slave compensation at the period of the emancipation, 3996, 3997. 

Amount of Joss witness wrote off his estates in the Mauritius in 1844-45 ; 3998 

The estates were, in the first instance, rendered unprofitable by the colony being deprived 

of labour by legislative enactments from 1838 and 1839; 3999 Annual profit or 

loss in each year on witness’s estates since 1834 up to 1845, showing that it will not be 
fair to put the whole amount of loss upon the Bill of 1846 ; great loss which has taken 
place since the passing of this Act, 4000-4002 Price which would have been suffi- 
cient to have enabled witness to cultivate these estates profitably, 4003 If there weie 

an entire protection from foreign sugar the Mauritius could in the long run compete with 
India, 4006. 

Sugar will never come here from India in very large quantities, unless prices are very 

high here, 4006 Reasons why there has always been a differential duty against India 

sugar up to 1835; 4007 The Mauritius was injured by the importation ot the coolies 

having been prevented in 1838 ; 4008 Circumstances which led to the alteration of 

the system, 4009, 4010 One of the causes which have led to the great losses of the 

Mauritius, is the increased production of slave colonies and countries, 401 1 , 4012 

Difficulty of finding any remedy for these evils under ilie existing slate of things, 4013, 
4014 Impossibility of the East Indies competing with the West Indies in the culti- 

vation of sugar, even considering the great advantages possessed by the East Indies in 
the abundance of food and cheapness of labour, 4015-4018. 

The sugar factories in the Mauritius arc of a comparatively modern date, 4019, 4020 

The only chance for the Mauritius is, not by making any alteration of the present 

duty, but by letting it remain as it is, 4021 Statement showing the total cost of pm- 

duction of a crop of 75,000,000 lbs. of sugar, by 200 estates, with labourers’ wages at 
250 dollars (50/.), per month ; the number employed being 20,000 men ; ihe interest of 
capital 4 g per cent, per annum, and the value of the land, Sec., 30,000 l per 1,000,000 lbs. 

of sugar, ib. Statement showing the probable net proceeds of the crop 1844-45, 

taking the quantity at 75,000,000 lbs. of sugar ; of which 67,500,000. lbs. while or veson 
sugar sold in London, at the London average Gazette juice of the 17th October 1843, 
viz. 23 s. 3 d. per ewi, and 7.500,000 lbs. of syrup sugar sold at Mauritius at an aver- 
age eff three dollars (12 s.) per 100 lbs. French weight, Hep. ii . p. 46. 

Calculated annual expense attending the employment of too Indian labourers on a 

sugar estate. Hep. ii. p . 47 Statement ol ex penses incurred by a sugar estate working two 

batteries, over and above ihe cost of labour and provisions, ib. 48 Calculated monthly 

expenses of twenty mules in u sugar estate, ib. 49 Calculated monthly expenses of 

maintaining sixty bullocks (equal to twenty mules) in a sugar estate, ib. 49 The 

greatest part ol’ witness's loss between ,1838 and 1844 is to be attributed to the prohi- 

bition to import coolies in 1838, to the cessation of apjnenticeship in 1839, and to the 
inadequate supply of labour till the alteration in 1842: 4022-402G — - — If slavery hud 
continued the Brisish colonies would have been able to compete with the slavery of Cuba 

and Brazil, 4027 India only requires cherishing, and the protection of a good price, 

to stimulate a boundless production of sugar, 4028-4030. 

.Leasing Estates. How far the system of leasing estates, as recommended by Earl Grey, 
would be practicable, S/tqw 1 1573. 

• 

EegislativC'Asscmbli/ (St. KittV). Constitution of* the Legislative Assembly of St. K'tt’s, and 
character of the -constituency, showing that the Acts to prevent vagrancy end squatting 
have received the sanction of the whole of the constituency of the island, a large majo- 
rity of whom are coloured people, Picktooad 13796-13804. 

Legislative Interference. Any slur which may be cast upon the Biitish West Indians, that 
they do not possess the same energy, and do notjnvest their capital in the improvement 
of ihrir estates, or in the constitution of railways, as the Cubans do, may be answered 

* by the fact that the Acts of the Legislature have ruined their credit, which would other- 
wise have enabled them to carry out these improvements, Higgins 9886-9895. 9948- 
995 *. 

Liberated African*. One measure of relief for the West India colonies would be by direci- 
ing the whole of the captured Africans to be landed in the West Indies, to be indentured 
fur three or five years w ith persons who have made proper arrangements for their accom- 
modation 
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Liberated Africans — continued. 

modation and location, Colvilc 5806— 5814— Some proper arrangement might be made 

10 prevent any risk of slave dealing, or any uppioach to it, in the procurement of these 

labourers, ib. 5815-5820 The liberated Africans should be conveyed 10 the West 

Indies at the expense of the mother country ; average expense per head of conveying 

them, ib. 5862—5864 Reference to an address of Sit* Charles Grey* to Use planters in 

the great sugar district of St. Thomas, showing the great benefits which have arisen there 
from the introduction of about 2,000 liberated Africans, Geddes 8944. 

Failure of an attempt made in 1840 or 1842, by witness's partners, to import immi- 
grants from Sierra Leone; there were no Africans to be had, Loxdale 9496-9505 If 

a proper system were adopted, any numbcM' might be obtained from the coast of Africa ; 
restrictions in the way of importing them ; how Jar these restrictions apply to the Kroo 

coast, ib. 9498-9505. 9544-9548 Witness himself had coolies employed and captured 

Africans, ib. 9530 If these Africans had not been obtained, the estate must have gone 

out of cultivation; but they were not obtained in sufficient number to bring the estate up 
to its proper cultivation, which might have been done at a profit, even* under existing 

circumstances, if a sufficient number could be obtained, 9531-9548 Small number 

of liberated Africans that has been sent to the West Indies since 4846, Higgins 10181, 
10182 A few r captured Africans, libtirated at Sierra Leone, have lately gone. to Tri- 
nidad ; they have answered very well, Marry at 10238-10240 The liberated Africans 

arc not fit tor emigrants, Sir H. V. Huntley 15988- 

See uUo A frican Immigrants . Slave Tiade . 

Loans. As a remedial measure for the West Indies, witness would suggest that loans 
should be guaranteed to the colonies for the drainage or improvement of lands, Colvilc 

5835-5847 The same thing was done for the landed interest of this country; extent 

to winch such loan might possibly be requited, ib. Object and application of the 

loans which the Home Government has already advanced to British Guiana aud 

Trinidad, ib. 5852—5861 Evidence as to the proposed application of the loan made by 

the Government to British Guiana, and Trinidad, ib. 6019-6028. 

Sec also Drainage. Immigration , III. Irrigation , 111 . Machinery . 

Louisiana. Particulais as to the manner in which the cultivation of sugar in Louisiana 
has been increased. Moody 5469-5479. 

• 

Loxdale , (i eorge Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Dcmerara merchant; has bad the 

• charge of absentee proprietors' estates, 9429 Is joint proprietor of a small coffee 

estate, which is 410W being abandoned ; it has been a losing concern since witness ha* 
had it, since 1842 ; witness had advanced large sums of money upon it from 1837 to 1840; 
it was brought to an execution sale, and witness and his partners, hoping tilings would 

improve, bought it, 9430-9434 Up to 1837 R was tt profitable concern, 9435 

The circumstances which have interposed to make it a losing concern since that period 
have been, an alteration of the duties, foreign coffee coming by the Cape, and the 
increased Expense of labour since 1838; 943O— 9445. 

Cost of the production of sugar ’upon one of ihe estates for winch witness is agent, in 
1836, 1837, an ^ 1844; cost ot production in the intermediate years, the labour varyihg 

from l a\ to 2 v. ; 9446-9457. 9478-94*^2 There is a contract law in the colony*, 

but the paucity of labour is such that it carfnot be carried out, 9458, 9459. 9574-9580 

It is very doubtful whether if the colonists were freed fiom all restrictions they 

could procure* labour at such a c ost as to enable them to go on wjlh tiie cultivation in 

cbmpeiitiou with slave-labour sugar, 9460 The soil arid climate of Deuiciara are as 

well adapted for the cultivation of the cane as those of any country in ihe world, 9461- 

94 ( H- 

The freights to England on the average, sugar freights, are lower than from any other 
part of the world, 9465-9474. 9478 Present price of Detnerara sugai ; it is not gene- 
rally of equal quality witli Jamaica, or Barbados, or Antigua snigar, 947.V“9477 The 

cost* of* production was rather under the aveiage in 1847; the cultivation wJfs in better 
order, 9480 Statement of the produce on the estate above alluded to, in ^various 

• V^a rs ; price of the sugar, 9483-9489 llow far improvements have been carried out 

011 the estate, 9490-9495. * 

Failure of an attempt made in 1840 or 1842, by witness's partners, to import immi- 
grants from Sierra Leone ; there ware no Africans to be had, 9496-9505 If a proper 

system were jidpptctl, any number might be obtained ; restrictions in the way of import- 
ing them; how far these restrictions apply to the K100 coast, 9498-9505.9544-9548 

Particulars relative to the introduction of a number of Madeira eniigtaiits into 

Demeiarn, 9506-952^ Witness is not cognizant of the effect of this immigration on 

the estates where they were distiibuted, as he was not there at ihe time, 9530 — He 

himself had coolies employed, and capiured Africans, ib If these Africans had not 

been obtained, the estate must have gone out of cultivation; but they were not obtained 
in sufficient number to bting the estate up to its proper cultivation, which might he dona 
0.32. r 2 . 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Loxdale, George Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

at a profit even under existing circumstances, if a sufficient number could be obtained, 

953 1-9548- 

Progressive increase in the annual estimates for the services of the colony ; amount of 
the estimates for \he public service of British Guiana, for each year from 1830 to 1847, 

both inclusive, 9549—9556 Afc the present price of produce, it is impossible that the 

colctny of British Guiana can support the present rate of expenditure, 9557. 9573 

Examination as to the different official salaries on the Civil List, and individual amounts 

thereof, paid out of the revenues of the colony, 9556-9565 The entire expense of the 

colony, except the bishop, stipendiary magistrates, and the collector of customs, is paid 
out of the revenue of the colony, 9566-9572. 

An attempt has been lately made in Guiana to reduce wages, but it has not been sub- 
mitted to, 9581-9583 If the present population of the colony could be induced to 

work continuously, the production of the colony might be doubled, 9584—9594. 9609- 

9625 But the only means of producing continuous labour is by the introduction of 

more labourers, which will then give rise to competition; witness would give the pre- 
ference to captured Africans, 9595-9608 Evidence as to the want of labourers in 

Trihidad, 9626—9629^ 

If the British colonies were brought into full sugar cultivation by the sufficiency and 
efficiency of labour, there is no reason to fear that the importation into this country would 

much exceed the consumption ; the consumption is greatly increasing, 9630-9657 

The consumption would not be affected by a trifling rise in the price, 9634-9657 

Further reasons for supposing that there is no reason to fear an over-supply of sugar; the 

uses to which it is to be applied are becoming every day more apparent, 9658. 9670 

Amongst these are brewing and distilling, and large quantities are now consumed in con- 
fectionary, 9659-9663. 9670 The West India islands for many years previous to 1834 

produced a larger quantity of sugar than this country consumed ; the surplus was refined 
and exported, and this would probably be the case again, 9664—9681. 

So far as British Guiana is concerned, labour, if they got it, would be applied to the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar, so long as it paid a remunerative price; but there 

are other employments to which labour might be applied in that colony, 9667 Witness 

would rather see the immigrants landed perfectly free to engage with whomsoever they 
pleased, than that any system of contract should be pursued previously to their introduc- 
tion, 9682-9686 Still the contract system would be better than not having the people 

at all, 9683 Means by which the men might be got from the coast of Africa, 9687- 

9694- 

Great extent to which both cotton and coffee estates in Demerara have been converted 

into sugar estates, 9695-9699 When witness first went to the country there were 

nearly twenty miles of cotton, all of which has gone out of cultivation in consequence of 

the paucity of labour, 9695 The whole of the cotton is entirely extinct, and the 

export of* coffee has fallen off from 4,500,000 lbs. to 100,000 lbs., 9699 If sugar did 

not pay they would not take to growing cotton and coffee again ; they would not try 
cotton, as they could not compete with the slave-grown cotton of America, 9700-9703 

Nothing else but sugar could be grown at a profit, 9704 The reason that sugar 

does not pay is the increased cost of manufacture, from our having free instead of slave 
labour, to. 

The present distress in Demerara is greater than that in 1832, although at that time 
the estates were paying only two and a quarter per cent* on the capital invested, 

9705, 9706 Way in which a 1 o s.- protect ion would go far to relieve* the present 

distress, notwithstanding that in 1832 they had a much greater protection than ios* 
having full control over the labour and the monopoly of the English market, which 

only gave them twe and a quarter per cent, upon their capital, 9707-9731 

Further evidence as to the rates of wages and the hours of labour in Demerara, 9732— 

9746* Witness has employed severul coolies; they are not very strong, but are 

tolerably efficient labourers, 9747-9749 There has been great mortality among the 

Madeira labourers; cause to which this may be attributed, with further evidence gene- 
rally as to the importation of these labourers, 0750-9761 There are aboi^t 4,000 

coolies noaj on tfoeir way from India to Demerara, 9762-9764. r 

The taxes generally are heavy in British Guiana, 9765 There is a tax on the im- 

J mortal ion of articles of food, 9766 The spiritual interests of the colony are provided 

or better than any other part of the world ; there is a regular ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of the very first order, 9767-9778 The Africans mix with^the creoles; they 

havje no objection to work together, and to^ marry together, 9779-9782 —i— Extent to 

which the labourers squat in Guiana, 9783-978G. 9801-9803 Witness is satisfied 

that free labour never can compete with slavet labour till there is a population which will 
bring wages to a marketable rate, 9792—9796 — —Best inode in which the labour could 
be secured if immigration were to take place, 9799, 9800. 

Further expression of the opinion, that though ih* price of s^igar might be raised a 
penny a pound, the consumption would not fall off, 9804-9808— 'Statement of the 

comparative 
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Loxdale , George Henry . (Aualysis of bis Evidence)— continued. 9 

comparative consumption of sugar for the six months ending January 1847 an d January 
1848, with the Gazette price at the time, 9805— Papers delivered in by witness. Rep . 
i v.p. 62-72- 

Second Anniversary Report of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of 
British Guiana, 18 March 1846, comprising a suinmarjT of the principal objects which 
have engaged the society’s attention during the past year, with remarks on the various 
subjects connected with its proceedings, prepared by a committee of the society. Rep . \\.p. 

62-67— -Table of imports at the port of Georgetown, British Guiana, from the year 1836 

to the year 1845, both inclusive, prepared by the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 

Society of British Guiana, ib . 68 Table of exports from the colony of British Guiana 

from the ^ear 1835 to 1845, both inclusive, prepared by the society, ib. 69 Extract 

from the Register of arrivals and departures of vessels at the port of Georgetown, 

Dernerara, for the year ending 31 December 1845, ib . 70, 71 Harbour-master’s 

report of labourers introduced, 1845; table showing the number of vessels, with the 
amount of their tonnage, and the number of men employed navigating the same; abo 
the number of passengers, including immigrants on bounty, that arrived in the ports of 
British Guiana during the year 1845, ib. 72. 

Lucia , St. Despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 31 January 1848, enclosing 
letter from Mr- M. G. Todd, a planter of St. Lucia, showing that sugar cultivation is now 
carried on at a ve ry considerable loss. Rep . iii. App. 378 Order in Council, 7 Sep- 
tember 1838, respecting vagrancy in St. Lucia, Rep. vi. App. 166 Order in Council, 

6 October 1838, respecting Crown lands’ occupation in St. Lucia, ib. 169 Return 

of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and clues, public and parochial, including 
the amount expended for the maintenance of schools and various church establishment?, 
for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 51, 52. 


M. 

Maatsckappy Company (Java). The Maatschappy Company is exclusively a trading coin- 
paiiy, doing business lor the Government; they are not cultivators of sugar in Java at 
all themselves, St. Martin 12053-15062 The Dutch Trading Company are not? ship- 

owners ; way in which ships are taken up for conveying sugar from Java to Holland, ib. 
1208S- 12093. * 

Chlery, Mr. M . Memorandum of Mr. M. M'Chlery, London, accompanying seven 
samples of muscovado sugar, and a table of data and results, Rep. viii. App . 80. 

Al'Crae, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence). — Was surgeon of the Growler joined 
her at Woolwich in May 1847 \ she England for the purpose of transporting Kroo- 

men to the West Indies; has been two voyages to tlie West Indies, 13155-13158 

These voyages were not successful, as far as the health of the immigrants were con- 
cerned, 13459 Detail of the circumstances of these voyages as regards the health of 

the immigrants, 13160-13205. 13345—13348 The mortality on the second voyage was 

greater than on the first; this may be attributed to their broken-down state when taken 
on board, owing to their previous treatment, and their sufferings in their slate of captivify, 
13178-13205. # 

One great difficulty in the way of getting free labourers from the coast of Africa 
would be ihct unwillingness of the people themselves lo go ; their idea of a ship and a 

a.whiie man is slavery, 13206-13208. 13245-13250 The ordiifdry race of Africans 

that are kidnapped for slaves are very low in intellect, 13209-13216 They are, gene- 

rally speaking, not very athletic; the habits of the women are better than those of the 
men, and tliay are more industrious ; the men are very indolent, 13217-13228. • 

From 1844 till 1846 witness was attached to the Cygnet ” cruiser in the Biglit of 
Benin, 13229—13232 — —During witness’s servitude she detained eighteen slavers, but 
fourteen only were condemned ; only two of these had slaves on jioard, 13233-13235 

Thedway in*tohich ihe fact of so small a number of loaded ships being c&ptured may 

# be accounted for is,*that they are very careful in shipping the slaves unless thewkrfow that 

the coast is clear of a cruiser, 13236-13239. 13333-13308 The privations of»the 

slaves are much aggravated by ihc severe blockade service, 13240—13243 ^Vitness is 

not aware of any other source from which free labourers could be obtaine'd from the 
coast of Africa, except the Queen's* Yard or the Kroo coast, 13244, 13245. 

Thenumb%r # to be obtained from the Kroo coast would be very limited; probable 

number which might be obtained from Sierra Leone, 13251-13268 The 4 * Growler” 

was not a proper vessel for convoying emigrants ; a 46-gun frigate would have been better, 
13272—13276, 13282-*! 3293— There is no reason why the mortality should be very great 
if the emigration were carried on in a proper manner, 13277-13279 — —If the Africans 
were willing lo leave their country there is.no doubt a great number of emigrants might 
be obt.iined, 13280, 1320I— — Homble rnnurfer m which the .slaves are packed onboard 
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Reports, 1847—48 — continued . 

M € Crae , Robert .• (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

the slavers ; filthy state in which they are kept; bad quality of the water; mortality 

resulting therefrom, 13294— 13302, 13309-13325 Theie is nothing like an adequate 

supply of Africans for the wants of our British colonies to be' obtained either from the 
Kroo coast, the Fish coast, or Sierra Leone ; and iti the present state of the country it 
would^not be practicable to obtain labourers from other parts of Africa, 13326-13338. 

rlt would be almost an impossibility to blockade the coast of Africa so as to entirely 

put down the slave trade. 13339-13344. 13356, *3357 Evidence as to the mortality 

among Europeans in Sierra Leone, 13349-13355 The present attempt at a blockade 

of the coast of Africa has not done much good in suppressing the slave trade, and has 

certainly increased the sufferings of the slaves, 13358, 13359 The best inode of 

putting down the slave trade would be by making treaties with the chiefs to (>ut it down 
in their own possessions ; this might probably be done by giving them a subsidy, but 

would be difficult so long as the temptation is so great, 13360—13371 The slave 

trade has been very much stimulated in the last two yeais by the alteration in the laws 
of this country, 13372. 

Machinery ; 

f I. Generally . 

11 . Extent to which Machinery has been introduced into India , and into various 
Colonies; Effects resulting therefrom : 

1 . India. - 

2. Mauritius. 

3 . West Indies : 

i. Generally. 

ii. Antigua. 

iii. Cuba. 

iv. Jamaica. 

v. St. Kill's. t 

I. Generally : 

Witness attaches more importance to the introduction of labour than to the introduc- 
tion cjf machinery. Moody 5727. 

# 

II. Extent to which Machinery has been introduced into India , and into various 
Colonies ; Effects resulting therefrom : 

1. India: 

Capital invested by witness’s firm in steam machinery and new buildings at Tirhoot ; 

immense expense of conveying the machinery from England, Croohe 67-77 Amount 

of machinery shipped from this country to British possessions in India in each year, 

from 1835 to 1846, Bagshaw 284 Steam engines are now manufactured in Calcutta, 

but not so cheaply as in England, ib m 285 Haifa million sterling has been expended 

in machinery for the sole purpose of manufacturing sugar, ib. Witness doesmot intend 

sending out to Madras improved machinery ; at present prices of sugar it would not pay, 
Ellis 15796-15801. 

2. Mauritius: 

On witness's estates in the Mauritius he has the most improved machinery in great 
abundance. Hunter 2382, 2383. # 

«!- West'tndies : • 

i. Generally : 

Previously to 1844 there was meat unwillingness on the part of the West Indians to 
if\troduce mechanical improvements on accognt of the doubt as to what duty their sugar 

would be admitted at, Moody 5454 After 1844 l ^ e demand for machinery continued 

to increase materially, ibt About the autumn of 1846 it was decidedly checked, 

ib. 5454-5456, 5459 Difficulties in the way of working the machinery in the West 

Indies, /rum the want of engineers and mechanics, and people to repair it, ib . 5460-5462 

Cost bf a sfet of machinery sufficient to make about 800 tons of sugar in 1 16 days of 

fifteen hours; how far, in the present state of credit in the West Indies, planters would 

be able ter Jborrow money to set up such machinery, ib . 5487, 5488 Even if such 

works were complete*! it would not enable the British planter to compete with the 
foreign colonies, ib. 5489, 5490. •' 

ii. Antigua : # 

Witness intended sending out machinery, but from, the immense supply of sugar 
likely to come from Cuba, has abandoned that intention, Tollenmche 7872—7876— — 
Witness has introduced machinery and agricultural implements to a great extent on 
his estate in Antigua, and by this means, has reduced labour in a great measure, 
Sir W. Codrinyton 8445, 8446. * 

iii. Cuba: 
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Reports, 1847*48 — continued. 

Machinery — continued. 

II. J Extent to which Machinery has been introduced into India - continued. 

3. West Indies — continued. 

111. Cuba ; 

Extent to which machinery has been introduced into Cuba, Higgins 9908—9913 — ■ 

Improvements made in machinery in Cuba, Hawes 16313-16316. ,• 

iv. Jamaica : 

Difficulty of getting machinery repaired in Jamaica, Lord Howard de Walden 4547 

It is very questionable whether the amount of machinery imported by witness, 

and the use* of agricultural implements, has had any effect in reducing the amount of 

labour employed on his estate, Price £035-5039 Still there is no doubt it has 

very much improved the system of cultivation, ib. 5035 Detail of the improvements 

which have been made on witness’s estate in the machinery for the manufacture of 
sugar, ib. 5040-5058. 5061-5066. 

v. St. Kitt’s : 

Extent to which machinery has been introduced, (ireene 6120-6130. 

See also Manufacture of Sugar . 

Madagascar . Madagascar is the proper source for the supply of labourers to the 
Mauritius, Raymond 2164. 2241 et seq. — —This applies particularly to those poitions of 
the population of Madagascar called the llovalis and Sakalavas, who are a manly 

and brave people, ib. 2246-2254 The latter might bo got in any quantity, and would 

be but too happy to emigrate, ib . 2255, 2256 The Mauritius is placed under great 

disadvantages by the bad relations now existing between it and Madagascar, Chapman 

3535-3542 The Mauritius depends entirely upon Madagascar for its supply of cattle, 

*i>- 35 S 7 - 354 2 - 

The island of Mauritius lias suffered very materially, as has also the mother country, 
from the interruption of the amicable relations with the Queen of Madagascar, Hunter 
2458-2464. 2613—2618 Restrictions on the importation of free labourers from Mada- 
gascar and other places, Rtyth 3164-3168. 3170-3173, 3275-3285 Evidence as to the 

supply of labourers that might be obtained from Madagascar, ib. 3275-3285 Diffi- 

culty in the way ' ol promoting the immigration ol labourers from Madagascar into the 
Mauritius, Hawes 16410-16418.* > 

Madeira Immigrants : 

0 ** 

Antigua. — The introduction of 2,000 fiesh labourers from Madeira would not occasion 
discontent ; it would be better for the people of Antigua that they should be imported, 
Tollemache 7948-7964. 7968. 

Demcrara.— Particulars relative to the introduction of a number of Madeira emigrants 

into Demernra, I*oxdale 9506-9529 Witness is not cognizant of the effect of this 

immigration on the estates where they were distributed, as he was not there at the time, 

ib . 9530 There has been great mortality among the Madeira labourers ; cause to 

which this may be attributed, with furthe r evidence generally as to the importation of 
these labourers, ib. 9750—9761. 

Madras . Memorandum on sugar cultivation in Rajahmundry, Madras, drawn up 1 June 

1844, by Captain A. Cotton, civil engineer, First Division, Prideaux 1338-1 343 

Memorandum diawn up by Mr. Rohde, of the Madias civil service, on the cultivation of 
sugar in the districts of Madras, commdnly called the Northern Circars, ib . 1343-1346 

Actual stale of the sugar cultivation in Madras at the present time, ib. 1374-1381 

There is no doubt that a greatly increased production of £jigar in the presidency of 

* Madras would be beneficial to the revenue of the East India Company, Melvitl 1403. 

The sugar trade of Madras was entered upon with great spirit in 1844, and has increased 

with unusual rapidity, Arbuthnot 2017, 2018 Extent to which it bad increased in 

1847 beyond what it was in 1843, ib. 2020 In the early part of this trade it was 

carried on to a very good piofit, ib. 2021 The state of the trade now is one* of great 

alarm and apprehension, it is carried on at a considerably loss, ib. 2022 Qualities of 

the sugar exported from Madras, ib. 2023, 2024 Paris of th$ Madras*presidency from 

which sugar is principally obtained for export, JEllis 15760, 15761 Situations of the 

English establishments for the export of sugar in the Madras presidency, w&. \ 5762. 

Increase which has taken place in the production of sugar in Madras for exportation 

since 1849, Ellis 15783-15790 Very little improvement has taken place since that 

period in the process of manufacture, ib. 15791-15795 Tolal'amount of sugar exported 

from Madras, proportion obtained Irum the Palmyra juice, the remainder being obtained 
from th^crfne, ib. 15815-15817— — At a lair 1 enumerating price the production of sugar 
in Madras might be increased to a very considerable extent at the present cost of produc- 
tion, ib. 15860—15869 TJie cultivatityi of sugar has been of great benefit to the presi- 

dency, ih . 15880* It has in some places improved the condition of the ryots, ib . 

15881. See also Capital , I. dan jam District. Roads . Rum. Wages, 1 . 2. 

Magistrates. See Stipendiary Magistrates . , 
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Malacca . The. cultivation of sugar lias not yet been entered into in Malacca on account 
of the threatening aspect of things in England, and the uncertainty as to what alterations 

may take place in the sugar duties, Wray 414 As respects sugar lands, Malacca is, in 

every sense of the word, superior to Province Wellesley; it is the most perfect sugar 
country witness can conceive, ib. 491. Sec also Straits Settlements . 

Malt Distillers. In Scotland considerably more malt is used than in England, Currie 
8654-* — -“This may possibly press more heavily upon the Scotch than upon the English 

distil lev, ib . 8659 Difficulty of estimating correctly the extent to which the different 

excise regulations raise the cost of malt spirits ; witness Would say that it is under-rated 
at 6 d. a gallon, exclusive of wastage and leakages and the malt duty, Gray 9232. 9305 
— - — Present amount of duty on malt spirits in Scotland, including the duty on malt, on 

spirits consumed in Scotland, ib. 9233-9235 Duly on these spirits if sent to Ireland, 

ib. 9236 And if sent to England, ib. 9237. * 

The disadvantage which the malt distiller is under applies not only to rum but to all 

spirits manufactured in the British possessions in America, Gray 9243-9245 The 

additional impediments upon the Scotch distiller which do not prevail as regards the 
English distiller are the regulations with respect to distillation, and the regulations attend- 
ing the collection of the malt duly, it. 9331-9336 Difference between the English 

artd Scotch cost of manufacturing spirits from malt,, ib. 9400-9406 Account of the 

quantities of malt spirits imported into Ireland from Scotland, and into Scotia nd from Ire- 
land, the quantities brought to charge for consumption in those countries and exported 

to foreign parts from 1826 to 1847, Wood's Ev ., Rep. vi. p. 120 -Tile disadvantages 

imposed upon the malt distillers by the excise restrictions are compensated for by the 

mode in which the payment of that duty takes place, Wood 14969-14073 Duty on 

malt spirits exported from the United Kingdom to Canada and other British colonies 
showing the high rate of such duty as compared with the duty on colonial spirits imported 
into the United Kingdom, ib. 15170-15179. 

See also Distillers , 4 . Scotch Distillers. 

Malt Spirits. Letter from Charles Cray, dated 28 April 1848, relative to the price of malt 
spirits in Scotland, Rep. viii. App. 12, 13. See abo Spirits. 

Manufacture of Sugar. Great advantages witness’s fimi has had in the manufuctuic of 

sugar in Calcutta; their maji in cry is the best that can be had, Hardman 694—700 

Great distances from which some of the raw material has to be brought to the muuufar- 

tory ; expense of bringing it, ib. 701-712. 714 A great number of the sugar facioru s 

set up m India by European merchants,* the sugar of which would have come to England 

under any circumstances, are now closing, Alexander 1823 Instance of the Dliobah 

Company and other concerns, ib. 1823-182G Particulars relative to the grinding of 

the cane, with evidence in detail showing that the system proj»o»cd # by Lord Grey of 
centralized mills and having two distinct classes of trades, the sugar planter and the sugar 
miller, would not answer in the Mauritius, Hunter 2437-2457. ° 

Extract of a letter from witness’s correspondents in the Mauritius, recommending him 
to send out a powerful sugar mill for the purpose of manufacturing sugar on an estate in 

which he is interested, Blyth 3098, 3099 -Under the existing state of things witness 

has declined acceding to this request, ib. 3100-310^. 3261-32G8 The manufacture 

and cultivation of sugar may be carried on together with advantage, Dickon 6792. 

•Answer to the reproach whicli has been made that Jamaica has not availed herself of 

modern improvement in the manufacture of sugar, Geddcs 9135-9142 Data upon 

which witness forms the calculation that tfiere would be a saving of 27 per cent, in the 
cost of manufacturing the sugar up to that state in which it is now exported fioni the 
West Indies ; particiJars in detail as to experiments made by Mr. Archibald, giyirus thjs 

result, Cruikshanh 10625-10651. 10654-10698. 10712-10734 Sieps they are taking 

in Porto Rico to improve the manufacture of sugar, Shaw 1 1539 Mode in which the 

process of manufacture is carried out in Cuba, Hurbottle 15325-15336 piffereuce in 

the pi^de of working the machinery for the /Manufacture of sugar in Cuba and in the 
West India colonies; advantage the Cuban planter has over the Briiish in this respect, 

Grosley 16077-16082 »l)e*patch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 14 February 

1848, on tltt improved manufacture of sugar in the colonial laboratory in British Gfiiana ; 
and forwarding specimens, with £r. Sheir’s Report and list of details^ Rep. vii. j/ipp. 258. 

See also* Cane Juice. Central Factories . Cost of Production , III. Foreign 

Colonists. . Labour. Machinery. Madras. Refining Sugar. Slave- 
grown Sugar. , Vacuum Pans. 

Manumitted Slaves . See Liberated Africans. Slavery. » m 

Manure (Jamaica). Under present circumstances penning the cattle on ihe ground is the 
best means, that can be adopted for manuring the ground, Dickon 6747-6756. 

Marry at, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— ^Wcst India proprietor and merchant; 
has estates in Trinidad and St. Lucia; is generally resident in England, but has visited 
his estates three different limes, 10200-102051 "Great fertility and great natural capa- 

bilities 
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l&artyat, Charles* (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . * 

bililies of* the island of Trinidad, 10206 The progress of the'colony has been greatly 

retarded by the legislation of the mother country, 10207 The" first check to the progress 

of the colony was the’ Act of 1825, called Dr. Lushington’s Act, which prevented planters 
. abandoning the. exhausted soils in the older colonies, and coming down with their negroes 

to Trinidad* 102087-10212^ The next check was the ©rder in Council frqm thjp country, 

reducing the number of hours’ labour of the slaves to nine a day, 10213, 10214. . 

The apprenticeship answered pretty well in Trinidad, 10215-10217 The sudden 

termination of the apprenticeship fn 1838 proved very injurious to the colonists of Trini- 
dad ; it robbed them of the benefit of two years of apprenticeship, 10218 111 September 

1838 there was an Order in Council which made all contracts illegal except those which 

were eiyered into in ihe colony, 10217. 10254-10260 Decrease in the produce and 

great increase in the cost of production subsequently to the termination of the four 

years of apprenticeship, 10219-10222 No preparation was made by the Government m 

to supply the colony with fresh labour at the period of the termination of the appren- 
ticeship in 1838 ; 10223 »The colony itself passed an immigration ordinance, the object 

of whicli was to introduce labour from all parts at the expense of the colony, 10224, 
10225. ^ B 

So many .restrictions were imposed on immigration by the Secretary of Statf, that it 

was prevented from being carried into operation, 10225-10232 These restrictions 

have been gradually repealed, 10233-10235 Although these restrictions have been 

removed, the emigration from Sierra Leone has almost entirely ceased ; cause of this, 

1023G, 10237 A few captured Africans, liberated at Sierra Leone, have lately gone to 

Trinidad; they have answered very well, 10238-10240 Some coolies have gone to 

Trinidad, but they have been found very expensive ; difference between the expense of 
impqrting a coolie and importing an African, 10241-10251. 

Authority was given by the government to go to China, in 1843, to obtain Chinese 
from Singapore, but the restrictions were so great that nobody acted upon it, 10252, 

102 53 The present terms of the contracts are so advantageous to the immigrants that 

they counteract the benefit of them to a very great degree, 1 0254-1 02G0 IIow far the 

Government lias recently made any arrangements for conveying emigrants from other 
parts of Africa besides Sierra Leone; particulars relative to the employment of the 

Growler” for this purpose, 10*261—10281 Aggregate amount of immigration that 

has already taken place since the year 1838 into Trinidad from various parts, 10282- 

10289 Comparative value of the different descriptions of immigrants, 10290-10299 

What is especially required is an indenture for longer service, 10300 So that 

those who are at the cost of importing labourers, should have the compensation of a 
longer period of service; three years would be fair, 10300-10305 — — Contracts were dis- 
couraged by tli% government agents ; general inactivity of the immigration agents, 10306— 
10313. 

Return showing the diminution in the produce of the principal West India colonies 
during the last three years of freedom, as compared with the last three years of slavery, 

10314-10323 Trinidad and Antigua are exceptions to this rule; reason of this, 10319- 

10 3 2 3 Statement showing the comparative crops in Trinidad, commencing with tlic 

average of the three years, 1831^-33, being the last three years of slavery, and giving the 
years 1834 to 1846 respectively, showing the effect of immigration on the quantity pro- 

tluccd, 10324, 10325 Average iuipdrt of cocoa into Great Britain from Trinidad, 

showing an enormous increase between 1831-33 and 1844-46, owing to the immigration, 
10324-10326, 10327. 

The augmentation in the export of sugar and cocoa has yielcjed to the revenue of the 

" colony of Trinidad compensation for the cost of introducing rnitni grants, 10328 

Increase in the import duties in the same period, the larger portion of which is derived 

from provisions, 10329-10343. 10345-10347 Import of wheat flour into Trinidad in 

the years 1835 to 1844 inclusive, Rep. iv. p . 125 Import of lndiau and other corn 

meal into Trinidad in the years 1835 to* 1844 inclusive, ib. In Trinidad, until lately, 

immigration has not produced much effect as regards the ^ommand of labour, arn^ the 
ptice at. which it can be obtained ; it has been insufficient, 1034^-10350.* 

Triiiidad has suffered much from squatting ; Government has done nothing effectual 

to suppress it, 10351-10359 Trinidad cannot at the present time coufpefe with the 

foreign slave colonies, 10361 Detail of the <*>st of production of sugar in Trinidad, 

10362—10373 There is very great distress at the present tjme* in Trinidad ; at the 

present prices^the cultivation of # sugar cannot goon, 10374, 10375 Previously to the 

passing of the Act of 1846 the cultivation of sugar in Trinidad was increasing ; evil 

effects of this Act, 10376-10382 -The # taxation of the colony lias more than dqubled 

since emancipation ; estimated revenue and expenditure of the colony of Trinidad for the 
year 1848; 10383-10402 — —►At present prices the profits of the island will not continue 
to meet its expemfiture, 10403. 

No benefit would arise from the establishment of central factories for the grinding of 

the sugar canes, 1040*1, 10405 The* internal consumption of sugar in Trinidad has 

increased, 10406-10408— —Evidence showing that the labouring population of Trinidad 

0.32. Q are 
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Marryat , Charles .• (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

are well off, 10409-10412 The buildings in the island have increased, and have been 

improved of late years, 10413-10417 How far this a proof of increased prosperity, 

ih. Any probability of the labourers' demands becoming greater and their wages 

higher, in consequence of a rise in the price of sugar, might be met by an efficient system 
of immigration, 10^1 8- 10428. • 

Ijjo very greatly increased population would be required to be introduced into Trini- 
dad, 10429, 10432-10441. 10512-10515 Effectual steps might be taken by the Go- 

vernment, which would induce the Jabouring population to give their services to their 
employers, by preventing the squatting upon Crown lands, 10430, 10431# 10442. 10443 

There has been no great mortality among the immigrants imported into Trinidad, 

10445-10449. 10522, 10523. 10559-105G3 It is in the power of Parliament to improve 

the condition of the sugar planters in Tnnidad by increasing the population, 10451 

This would diminish the cost of production, but still they could not produce sugar at 
* the same cost as the slave states, ib. 

Evidence to show that the distress in Trinidad is greater than it has been at any former 

time, 10452—10457 The continuance of the present state of things must lead to the 

entire abandonment of the cultivation of the estates, 10458-10472. 10516-10521 

Improvement has taken place in the cultivation of sugar since, the emancipation of the 

slaves, Tmt not much in the manufacture, 10473—10475 As a general rule, the wages 

sire regularly paid in Trinidad ; the employers do all in their power to make the relations 
between them and the labourers as satisfactory as possible, 10476-10481. 

Further evidence, in detail, as to the cost of production of sugar in Trinidad, 10482- 

10501. 10545—10558 The island of Trinidad sutlers greatly in some parts from the 

want of roads, 10502—10511 General rate of wages in Trinidad for efficient labour ; 

number of hours of labour performed per diem; how far task-work is introduced, 10524— 

10528. 10537—10544 Number of efficient labourers on the sugar estates in Trinidad 

at the present time, 10529-10536 Further evidence as to the benefit which witness 

would expect to arise from a protective duty of 105. a cwt., 10564-10581. 


Masters and Servants . See Contract System of Labour. Coolies . JE mancipation of 

Staves. Industrial Laws . Vagrancy. 

Matele (Ceylon). Profit and loss account of an estate in Matele, Ceylon, Rep. viii. 
App. 78. 

Matson , Commander Henry James , r. n. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was employed for 

six years on the African coast blockade ; has captured forty slavers, 7064-7067 Way 

in which the difficulties of putting down the slave trade have increased of late years ; 

extent to which witness had succeeded in putting it down in 1 842 ; 7068—7^76 How far 

under present circumstances the state of things might be restored to what it was in 1842 ; 

7077 It might of course be by force, but the force required would be almost double 

what would have been necessary then, 7077-7080 Number of vessels now employed, 

7078-7089 They prefer carrying their slaves to the Brazils ill boats of the smallest 

dimensions, 7081-7087. c 

I'he consequence of the British blockade and preventive service is very much to increase 
the privations to which the slaves are put, 7088-7090 — c — The change in the laws of this 
couvtry, admitting slave-grown sugar, has been one cause of very much stimulating the 

slave trade, 7091-7095 Evidence detailing t^e mode in which the slaves are procured; 

price at which they are bought, 7096-7113— — Difficulties in the way of obtaining free 

labourers from the coast of Africa in competition with the slavers, 7114—7122 Abuses 

which would be likely to take place if this practice were allowed, 7122-7130 — * — Evidence 
as to the mode in which the slaves are packed in the slavers ; mortality amongst them ;* 

how fed, 7131—7147 If the blockade service on the coast of Africa were clone away 

with, no effectual blockade could be carried on on the coast, of Brazil, 7148-7154. 

The # African race in Africa are remarkably # well disposed and docile, but indolent, 
excepting as regards the people on the northern parts of the Bight of Benin, 7155, 7156 
— -«-The Kroomen are the best; they are the most hard-working, the most energetic, and 

the most thri$y, 715? The Fislimen may be considered the same race, 7158—" — 

A large number of free labourers xqight be obtained from the Kroo coast and tKe Fish 

coast, 7159-7165-* It would be a grout blessing to Africa if the free immigration of 

Africans to the Wv.st Indies could in *my way be promoted, 7166, 7167 If England 

were to return, to the* old policy of excluding slave-grown sugar, it would be a great check 
to the trade, 7168, 7169*- — Benefit which would arise from entering into treaties with the 
chief of Ambnz aud other chiefs, and giving them subsidies for their* forbidding slave 
tradipg and encouraging the British merchants to come and take their people, 7170— 
71 79 - 

Course which it would be most desirable te pursue with regard to Cuba, 7180—7186 

Un^er the existing treaties with foreign powers, vessels fitted ouf to bring labourers 

from the Kroo coast are liable to capture without (hey have a certificate from the custom- 
house to pass ; they must enter into a bond that# the, articles on hpard shall not be used 

for the purposes of slave dealing, and then this pass is granted, 7187-7193. 7195 In 

some 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Matson , Commander Henry James , R. n. (Analysis of’ his Evidence) — continued, 

some instances the slaves who are refused by the slave dealers are massacred ; witness 
was in the river Nun some years ago, when 500 were knocked on the head on the beach, 
7194. 7196. 7221-7227— *-It would be felony for British subjects to purchase slaves on 
the coast of Africa, to be transported thence to the West Indies as labourers, 7197. 

How far there is any security for the observance of treaties by the native chfefs,.7i98, 

7199 Doubts as to whether it would be better to blockade the coast of Africa or the 

coast of Brazil ; whichever is done should be done effectually, and then the blockade of 

one would be sufficient, 7200-7220 Further evidence in detail as to the facilities for 

procuring free labourers from the coast of Africa, 7228-7249. 7253, 7254- Further 

evidence to show that the present squadron on the coast of Africa is not sufficient to sup<- 
press the slave trade, 7250, 7251. 7255-7274. 

With regard both to economy and efficiency, it would be desirable rather to increase 
the amount of sailing vessels employed on the coast of Africa than the amount of steam 

vessels, 7275—7276. 7294 c?/segr. Indisposition of the chiefs at the present time to enter 

into treaties, 7276-7280 Evidence as to the internal slave trade of Africa, 7281- 

7 * 93 - 

Ma vwtjus : 

1. Generally . 

2 . Capabilities of the Soil for Sugar Cultivation ; Efforts made to carry it out ; 

anticipated Decrease in the Cultivation . 

3 . Causes of the Distress of the Mauritius . 

4 . Assistance requisite for the Mauritius; Assistance which has been already 

a forded* 

5 . Reductions recommended, in the Expenditure of the Island . 

6. Papers laid before the Committee . 

1 . Generally : 

Everything that enterprise and capital could do for the improvement of the Mauritius 

has been done, lit inter 2382, 2383 Evils arising from, the present form of government 

in the island ; nature of the Legislative Council, ib . 2517-2526 Account of th^exports 

from Great Britain to the Mauritius, from 1840 to 18^7, Blyth 3034 A large propor- 
tion of this trade has passed through the hands of witness’s firm, ib . 3035 With more 

abundant labour in the West Indies, they might compete with the Mauritius, llnnkey 
6983 Great importance of the possession of the Mauritius to this country, as com- 

manding the East India trade, Ellis \ 5944-13956. 1 5974-1 597O. 

2. Capabilities of the Soil for Sugar Cultivation; Efforts made to carry it out; 

anticipated Decrease in the Cultivation: 

Anticipated decrease in the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius, Alexander 1985 

The soil of the Mauritius is peculiarly favourable for the growth of the sugar-cane, from 

its boingf of volcanic origin. Hunter 2374, 2375. 2575 There arc large stones or rocks 

sprinkled all through the island , ^vliich render the use of the plough almost impracticable, 

as well as the use of some other agricultural implements, ib, 2376, 2377. 2701 £5till 

the presence of these rocks and stones is*advantageous to the land, from their sheltering 

it from the sun, and keeping it cool and moist, ib. 2377-2381 The cultivation of sugar 

had made great progress in the island before 1828, ib. 2384, 2385 Notwithstanding 

all their dritwb&cks, trusting in the probity of Parliament, and the assertions of the lead- 
ing Members of both Houses, the colony made the most strenuouV efforts to carry on the 

cultivation of sugar, ib. 2394 et seq. 2412—2415 There was nut much additional land 

taken into sugar cultivation between 1838 and 1844, Guthrie 422^-4232. 

3. Causes of the Distress of the Mauritius: 

Causes to which the poverty of the Mauritius, and its bankruptcy, may in a great mea- 
sure be traced, Raymond 2 1 53-2 1 63 These causes may be classed under these heads: 

viz. Che bad faith of the French planter to the English agent or money leAIer, and the 
large rXte of int<yest ; the limited knowledge which the present governor h^s of the 
island ; the corruption of the magistrates and public officers, and also of the police and 
inferior custom-house servants ; the retail sale of rufh ; and the inefficient state of the law 

of master and servant, ib. The general result of the Act of 184^ has been, - as regards 

the commerce mf the Mauritius, J^hat the exports from Great Britain were reduced from 

34 5>ofig/. in 1845*, and 310,231 /. in 1846, to 203,247/. in 1847, 3040 Amount 

of credits and o( the capital invested by witness’s house in 1845; extent to which frhey 
have contracted them since the Bill of 1846; reasons for their not entirely relinquishing 

their operations, £6. 7 6 -30 79* Increase of late years in the importation of French 

produce and manufactures into the Mauritius, ib. 3256-3260. • 

In 1843 and 1 844 the planters were woi king up their power, and in 1 845 did pretty well 

and then came the Act^of 1846, which ruined all, Guthrie 4227 The very bad years 

for the Mauritius were 1840, 1841, and 1842, ib. In 1844 they were beginning to 
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Ma vritius — continued. 

3. Causes of the Distress of the Mauritius — continued. 

live in the Mauritius ; extension of the cultivation of sugar in 1 844 ; after immigration was 
re-introduced, the production was nearly doubled, Guthrie 4225-4227 The apprentice- 

ship was then abolished, and th^ importation of coolies simultaneously prevented, and this 

gave tlfem tWfeir death-blow, ib. 4224, 4225 The Mauritius did pretty well under Sir 

Robert Peel's Act, reducing the duties on sugar; the planters did very fairly from 1834 

to 1838, ib. 4223, 4224 Reasons for witness forming the opinion that the evidence 

given by Mr. Raymond, with reference to the condition of the Mauritius, should be 
received with considerable caution, Hawes 16257. 16379-16384. 

4 . Assistance requisite for the Mauritius ; Assistance which has been already 

afforded : e 

Extent to which, and mode in which, assistance has been lately afforded to the Mauritius 

by the Home Government, Hunter 2670-2675 Nature of the accommodation that the 

Colonial Office has afforded to the planters in the Mauritius; new system of currency 
introduced by them into the island, ib. 2802-2830, 2847-2854 Under a 10s. pro- 

tective duty with tl^p free immigration of labourers, and a diminution of expenditure, 
the ccjony might still be prosperous, lilyth 3177-3182. 3189. 3288 et seq ., 3470-3473 
— „ — The Government have it still in their power to make the Mauritius one of the 
most flourishing colonies, producing a very large quantity of sugar at a moderate cost. 
Chapman 3G05, 3606. 

5 . Reductions recommended in the Expenditure of the Island : 

Extent to which the expenditure might be reduced consistently with the beneficial 
government of the colony ; reduction which might be made under the head of police. 

Hunter 2527-2533 Reduction of expenditure and taxation which would take place 

by a municipal reform, giving certain powers to a corporate body in the town, and 
thereby relieving the government of a vast deal of work, ib . 2697. 

6 . Papers laid before the Committee: 

Order in Council, 7 September 1838, relative to vagrancy in the Mauritius, Rep vi. 

App . 166 Order in Council, 6 October 1838, respecting Crown lands occupation in 

the Mauritius, ib. 169 Copies of despatches addressed to the Secretary of State 

for the colonics by the Governor of Mauritius, relative to the present state or prospects 

of the cultivation of sugar or coffee in- the colony, Rep . vii. App . 292^ Copy of 

despatch from Sir William Gomrn, dated 29 October 1847, enclosing labour returns 
for the quarter ending 30 September ; also containing a list of sugar estates ; and 

stating that a monthly tax would be beneficial, ib. 301 Copy of despatch from 

Sir William Gomrn to Earl Grey, dated 1 December 1847, statirig his views as to 

the line of policy to be pursued in the present circumstances of the colony, ib. 324 

Copy of despatch from Earl Grey, dated 4 March 1848, in reply to the foregoing 
despatch, ib. 325. 

Copy of despatch from Governor Sir William Gomrn to Earl Grey, dated 4 October 
1847, enclosing copy of Ordinance, No. 29, of 1847, further delaying the Registration 

of deeds and titles, and reducing the transcription fluty, Hep. vii. App. 326 Copy 

of letter from Sir W. M. Gomrn to Earl Gre^y, dated Mauritius, 3 January 1848, trans- 
mitting a copy of an address presented to him by numerous planters, merchants, proprie- 
tors, and others, soliciting relief from the payment of the export duties on sugars, and the 
suspension of the stamp duty on all contracts of service with immigrants for a space of 
four months; and a]go submitting the reply of Sir W. Gomrn to this address, Rep. viii. 

App. c 2 *j Return of the amount of all rates, taxes, and dues, public and parochial, 

including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and various church 
establishments, for the years 1834, 1838, and 1846, ib. 45-47. 

. Sec also Capital , II. IV. 1. Chinese Immigrants. Coolies , II. * Emanci- 
pation of Slaves, I. 4 . Export Duties. Free Trade . Freights . Gower , 

Nephew 6 f Co. • Madagascar. Provisions . Remittances from India. 

Sale of Lands. • Value of Property. Wages , I. 3 . And the principal Headings 

throughout the Index . m « 

• • • 

Mayer's Plantation (Antigua). Evidence relative to Mayer’s plantation, which witness 1 
purchased, in 1819; produce of this estate, income derived from it up to emancipation. 
Pell 9147-9159 — —Income derived from the estate after emancipation, ib. 9160-9169. 

Medical Aid (Jamaica). Medical aid afforded by the ^proprietors to t^eir labourers. Lord 
Howard de Walden 4621-4622. # • • 

Melvill, James Cosmo . (Analysis of his Evidence). — Witness can only speak generally with 
respect to the financial proceedings of the liast India Company knows nothing prac- 
tically of the cultivation of sugar or of coffee, 1382 Every article of commerce produced 

in India and brought to Europe is of course important to the remittance operations 

of the Company, ib. Material increase *in the quantity^of sugar brought from 

India upon the equalization of the duty with West India sugar, 1383* 1384 Still 
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Melvill , James Cosmo . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

greater increase on the falling off of the supply from the West Indies, 1384 Genera^ 

expectation that there would be a still further increase, 1385 At the present prices 

the export of sugar from India must materially diminish, 1386-1388. 1395. 

The falling off* in the supply would no doubt increase the difficulty of the East India 

Company’s effecting their remittances, 1389 Still witness is not # prepfcred tt> say that 

it would cause any serious embarrassment to the Company, 1389-1392 Reference to 

the discussion whiah has taken place between the Court of Directors and the Queen’s 
Government on the subject of coolie emigration ; differences of opinion which have ex- 
isted upon pdints of detail, 1397-1402 There is no doubt that a greatly increased 

production of sugar in the presidency of Madras would be beneficial to the revenue of 
the Company, 1403. 

Merchants (West India). At the present time the interests of the planters resident upon 
their properties and of the merchants here are quite identical, Shaw 11808-11816. 11839 

et seq. It has been a very common case that they were not identical, ib. 11809. 

11839 et seq. Statement handed in illustrative of witness’s views upon this subject, 

ib. 11809. 

Miles , Philip , m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is interested indirectly as a merchant in 

Jamaica and Trinidad, and directly in an estate in Jamaica, 13509-13512 Statement 

explaining the present state of affairs in these colonies, 13513 et seq . Statement of the 

average cost of sugar per hogshead and hundredweight, and net proceeds per hogshead, 
as per sales in England, of seven Jamaica estates, for sixteen years, from 1831 to 1846 

inclusive. Rep . v. p. 231-235 Annual crops of three estates in Jamaica, 1843 to 1846, 

both inclusive, ib. 234, 235 Statement of the average cost of sugar per hogshead 

and hundredweight, and net proceeds per hogshead as per sales in England of five 

Trinidad estates, for 1845 to 1847 inclusive, ib. 236-238 Annual crops of five Trinidad 

estates, 1845 to 1847, ib. 237. 

Average crops on three Trinidad estates : Upper Caroni estate, 1845 and 1846; Felicite 

estate, 1843 to 184G, and Golden Grove estate, 1845 and 1846,7217). v. p. 239, 240 

Statement of changes which have taken place in the possession and cultivation of pro- 
perties in the parish of Trelawnoy, Jamaica, from the year 1834 to September 1847, 

ib. 240 The balance of the five Trinidad estates shows that with a reduction of 

twenty-five per cent, in the wages between 1 845 and 184.7, there is a loss upon tht* estates ; 
witness does not expect, this reduction of wages to continue, 13514-13518. 13575-13580 

Even with a reduction of twenty-five per cent, in all the wages and salaries, unless the 

planters can obtain a better price lor their produce, the estates must still remain very 
large losers, 13519. 

Witness ha# already sent out orders not to have another cane planted on any estate 

with which he is connected, 13519, 13520 So long ascertain industrial regulations 

drawn up by Major Fagan, with the sanction of Lord Harris, in respect to the employ- 
ment of coolies, were in force in Tiinidad, the coolies proved very advantageous to the 

island, 13521, 13522. 13686-13695 This code of regulations was disallowed by Lord 

Grey, at the instigation of the Anti-Slavery Society, 13523. 13694 Copy of these 

regulations delivered in and reajl. Hep . v. p. 241-244 Examination in explanation of 

various of these regulations, showing the nature of them, and the advantages arising from 
them, 13524-13532. 13686-13693. 13791-13703- The effect of Lord Grey’s disal- 

lowing this ordinance in 1847 has been a revival of the disturbance and irregularity which 
caused so many remonstrances in the years *841 and 1842, as regarded the conduct of the 
coolies, 13533- 

• Extract from a report showing the bad state of the roads in Trinidad, and the absurdity 

of the system under which they are managed, 13533 Reference made, in a letter 

received by witness from Mr. Wollcy, to a practice among the labourers of stealing 
grass, and selling it to those parties who keep horses ; large amount paid far stolen 

grass, ib. Also, observation made in the same letter, that the witnesses who •have 

.given evidence before this Committee, as to the cost of producing sugar, deduct the pro- 
ceeds of rum and molasses from island expenses, ib. *Mr. Wolley, from this*cir- 

cu instance, considers that an erroneous impression is given as *to the dbst of produc- 
tion, io. - • • 

' • • • 

The value of immigration has been overrated, 13534 — Still if good laws accompanied 
such a measure the effect of immigration would be very great indeed, 13534, 13535— 
The despatches from nearly every governor state that the immigration, s <3 far as it lias 
gone, has beefi beneficial, 13534 — But not so much in the additional labour as in the 

effect it hae had upon the native population, 1 3534-13538 Extracts from the despatches 

of some of the governors on this subject, *3535* 

If there were no interference on the pa# of the Government the Africans might be im- 
ported at a very dheap rate, 13539-13544* 13677-13682 It is a question^ how far 

lrrigation would be valuable to the West Indies, 13545— — If in some districts it might 
be serviceable, it is quite out of the question expecting the planters to do it themselves; if 

it comes, and is valuable, it must come from this country, ib. Drainage is very 

essential indeed in a great many districts, ib. The expense of bringing coolies to 
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Mites 9 Philip , m. p. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

the West. Indies is too great, 13546 The Africans are a more valuable class of la- 

bourers than the coolies, ib. 

The colonists would be willing to import as many women as men from the coast of 
Africa,^ 1354^— A very incorsect opinion is taken up by the Colonial Office, as well as 
th^ governors, when they insist upon the immigrants being paid the highest rate of w ages 

directly they arrive, 13547-13549. 13672, 13673 There should be free and unrestricted 

immigration, and the planter should be allowed to go where he cHboses, and make con- 
tracts with the labourers, 13550 — —There should be a limit to the contract, but it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it should be three or five years, till it is seen how either plan works, 

■SSfiO These things should be left to be decided by the governor, instead of laws 

being made in this country on the subject, 13550-13552. 13686— 13691. • 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws would not bo of any real benefit to the West 

Indies, 13553-13563. 13600-13607 Further evidence as to the abandonment, of 

estates by witness, and as to the abandonment of estates generally in the West Indies, 

1 3564-1 3574. 13608, 13609 Proportion the labour bears to the cost of production in 

Trinidad, 13575-13580. 13624—13627 It would be exceedingly foolish to extend the 

population by any efiormous amount of immigration ; the native Population of the West 

Indies* is gradually increasing, 13581-13584. 13628-13631 The West Indies require 

protection till such time as they are put in a position to compete with other countries ; 
the best way of bringing this about would be by free immigration, 13585-13599. 13674- 
1 3676. 

The late commercial crisis has no doubt affected the West India interests, but not to 

any great extent, 13588-13590 The great evil has been the large amount of foreign 

sugar which has been thrown upon the market by the Act of 1846; 13590. 13610-13613 

The greatest evils have arisen from the mode in which the Abolition Act was carried 

out, 13614—13619 The payment that was made of 20,000,000/. was very far from 

being an adequate compensation for the loss which resulted from the change, 13620 

The promise; of seven years* apprenticeship was not adhered to, it continued for only three 
years; this involved the planters in great pecuniary difficulty, 13621-13623. 

Previous to 1846 exertions were made in Cuba to introduce free labour, but. subse- 
quently these exeitions have been abandoned, 13632^13641 Even if the effect of the 

measures proposed by witness were to be such as to increase the production to that 
extent that would keep prices as low as they now are, still the planters would have the 

benefit of a cheaper cost of production, 13642-13664 The system of planting under a 

sort of contract, in the same manner as is adopted in Java, and Penang, and Singapore, 
might be beneficial to the West Indies, but there would bo great difficulties in the wav 

of carrying it out, 13665—13669 Tlie same system of regulations wkich were applied 

so successfully to the coolies in Trinidad should be applied to the new immigrants fioni 
Africa, 13670, 13671. 

All liak been done in the way of the introduction of agricultural implements into the 

West Indies that can be done, 13683—13685 We have attempted to carry out with 

regard to the population of the West Indies, regulations which really apply «to a very 

much more civilized state of society than the West 1 itflies possess, 13692-13695 The 

policy of the Colonial Office with regard to the West India labourers lias been very 

materially interfered with by the Anti-Slavery Society, 13694, 13695 The Dutch 

government has done more for the labouring population of Java than we have done for 

the West India islands, 13696-13698 The labour in Java is in a great degree forced 

labour, but at the same time the labourers are. in a very good state, and J.>y 110 means 
oppressed, 13696. t 

The present condition of our West India islands may be in a great measure attributed 
to the social regulations existing with regard to our colonies, 13699 It is just a ques- 

tion i*ow whether, if something be not done, wc shall have anv sugar from the. West Indies 

nt.ntK, ib . Whatever measure may be adopted in the interim, what witness would 

ultimately look to would be a thorough change in the general state of the society ; and a 
decrease in the cost of production, 13700. a c 

Mixed Commission , Court of. See Slave Trade . 4 

* I • 

AT (dash's. No relaxation has been mjple in the provision of tlie Act of 1825, as regards 
the admission of molasses into distilleries, Currie 8563 — —If the power of distilling* from 
niohiSMCs weVe given to the English distillers, they would still claim a differential duty 011 
the ground of the excise restrictions, ib. 8710-8712 — • — Witness has prepared a Bili for 
tlie use ol molasses in distilleries; this Bill stands for Committee, Wood 14961, 14962 
— —The Bill as originally prepared, and as^printed, differed very little from the Bill of 

Inst year, ib. 14963 Excepting that an aljeration was made in favour of the distiller, 

by only requiring him to produce eleven gallons instead of eleven gallons and a half from 
every £ vvt. of sugar ; and seven gallons and a half instead of eight, as to molasses ; reason for 

this alteiation, ?A. Every attention has been paid to the objections! and to the various 

suggestions of the distillers in the drawing up of this Bill, ib. •‘-Under the provisions ol 

tlie Bill, Cuban and Brazilian sugar and molasses become British spirits at a protective 
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duty of g d. against British rum, if the duty remain at that amount, Wood 14967 

Reference to the evidence given by distillers before the Select Committee in 1831, on 
the use of molasses in breweries and distilleries, objecting to the use of molasses and 
grain together, ib. 14968. # • 

Sec also Distilling from Sugar . Refining Sugar . Hum . * . 

Monetary Crisis . The Bill of 1846 was no doubt one great cause of the failure of the large 

commercial houses in the Mauritius, Hunter 2626-2630 Witness’s house and some 

other houseff have stood during the recent failures, from not having been much mixed up 

in the cultivation of the soil, Rlyth 3080-3083 Evidence to show that the great losses 

sustained by the houses connected with the Mauritius, which have failed, may be attri- 
buted to the Bill of 1846, ib. 3334-3349 The depreciation of sugar and the ruin of # 

the sugar trade rather preceded the late severe monetary pressure than took place as a 

consequence of it, Scott 5427-5429 The present panic and crisis myst have had some 

effect 011 the present depression in the West Indies ; the failure of the West India bank 

has also had an effect on it, Colvile (>040-6048 The great commercial embarrassment 

which has recently prevailed has had much to do with the di^tres^cd condition # of the 

West Indies, Innes 13427, 13428 The late commercial crisis has no doubt affected 

the West India interests, but not to any great extent, Miles 13588—13590- The dis- 

astrous fall in the price of coffee lias caused the failure of a great many Ceylon firms, 
and also of East India houses connected with Ceylon ; names of some of these houses, 
Christian 14334-14338. 

See also JJritish Manufactures . Distress. Free Trade. 

Montpelier Fstate (Jamaica). Statement of canc field, estimated crop, and sugar lcceived 

from 1836 to 1847, inclusive, on the Montpelier estate. Lord Howard de IValdcn 4434 

Although there lias been a great falling off of labour, no negroes have left the estate; the 

population, on the contrary, has increased, ib. 4435 Result of the balance-sheet of the 

Montpelie r estate for eight years, from 1840 to 1847; Montpelier estate, pen, and wharf, 
and Shuttle wood pen and butchery returns ; receipts absorbed in the island ; balances 

remaining on total results, ib. 4463-4466 The result, of this table shows that there 

lias been a considerable loss on the estate, ib. 4467 111 consequence of obtaining 

gradually more labour and extending the cane field, the estate has been reviving during 
the last three years, ib. 4467, 4468. • 

The loss upon the estate last year was greater than that of any other year ; this arose 

from the reduced price of sugar. Lord Howard de Walden 4468 Everything has been 

done for the improvement of the estates in the way of machinery, ib. 4490 Island 

account of cost of sugar per cwt. in 1846 and 1847, on Montpelier estate, ib. Return 

of the population on the Montpelier estate; number of working people; houses, grounds, 

and horses for which they pay rent, ib. 4497 Amount of taxes and duties paid on 

account of Montpelier and Shuttlewood estates for the year 1847, Lord Howard dc 
Walden's JEv., Rep. iii. p. 26. 

Estimate of ilie loss upon theVrop caused by the difference of price, as regards the 

Montpelier and Caymanas estate. Lord Howard de Walden 4468, 4469 Way in winch 

the great increase of the population on file Montpelier estate may be accounted for, ib. 

4476—4479 Comparison between the Oaymanas estate and Crawle pen, and the 

Montpelier estate and Shuttlewood pen and wharf, showing the profit on the former estate 

and the loss on the latter, during the eight years 1840 to 1847, Reason why 

•the cultivation of the Montpelier estate has been continued under these circumstances, ib . 

4481—4484 Upon the joint estates the average net income* during eight years has been 

900/. a year, the income in former years having been 20,000/. a year, ib. 4485-4489. 

• 

• » 

Montserrat. Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and dues, public and 
parochial, including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and varitms 
church establishments for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Hep. viii.j*! pp. 48. 

• . 

^ Moody, S . D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Engineer; served his apprenticeship as an en- 
gineer in Manchester, 5430,5431 Has also learned the trade of sugar refinftig in 

London ; having done this, went out to the West Indies in 1843 ; 54*32, 6438 Is also 

an Associate of the Institute ol* Civil Engineers, 5434 Motives which induced witness to 

choose the West* Indies as the field of his operations, 5435 Became acquainted with 

many suga* making districts from inquiries into their expenses and theirmodc of cultiva- 
tion ; also became acquainted a little with the beet-ioot sugar of France, 5435, 5436 

Comparative yield of sugar froiji a West Indian sugar-cane, and from the improved pro- 
cesses of obtaining sugar from the beet-root, showing the yield to be greatly in favour of 
the beet-root ; w T a^ in which this may be accounted for, 6437-5441. 6515-5518. 

In consequence of tli%ir being able to obtain continuous labour in Santa Cruz, the use 
of the machinery is more effective, and there is a less consequent waste of fuel ; advantage 
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Moody, S. Ii. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

which this gives in the cheap production of sugar, 5441-5449 Comparison of the 

expense of making sugar in the British free colonies with the expense of making it in 

slave-holding countries, 5450-5453 Previously to 1844 there was great unwillingness 

on the part 0/ tlfl^West Indians to introduce mechanical improvements, on account of 

the doubt as to the duty at which their sugar would be admitted, 5454 After 1844 the 

demand for machinery continued to increase materially, ib. About the autumn of 1846 

it was decidedly checked, 5454-5456. 5459* 

The planters living in Great Britain arc much more prone to improve their estates and 

their processes of making sugar than the residents, 5457-5459 Difficulties in the 

way of working the machinery in the West Indies, from the want of engineers and 

mechanics, and people to repair it, 5460—5462 The foreign colonists have very great 

« advantages in their manufacture of sugar by the ordinary process over the British 

colonists ; nature of these advantages, 5463-5468 Particulars as to the manner 

in which the cultivation of sugar in Louisiana has been increased, and also in Cuba, 

5469— 5479 Increased skill cannot possibly enable the British colonists to compete 

with the planters of foreign countries, 5480-5486. 

Cost' of a set of machinery sufficient to make about 800 tons of sugar in 116 days of 
fifteen hours ; how far, in the present state of credit in the West Indies, planters would 

be able to borrow money to set up such machinery, 5487, 5488 Even if such works 

were completed, it would not enable the British planter to compete with foreign colonies, 

5489, 6490 The cheapness at which the Cuba people make their sugar is not to be 

attributed to any superiority in the climate or the soil, 5491-5493. 

There is not so much difficulty in getting labour in Barbados as in the other West 
India islands ; still, even there, it is not practicable to get continuous labour, 5494-5507 

Suggestions as to the means by which the British planter might be enabled to 

compete with the foreign planter, 5508 et seq. 5543-5546 The planters should be 

allowed to make contracts with labourers out of the island ; and to import immigrants 

under those contracts, 5508. 5546 Squatting should be repressed ; way in which 

this might be done, 5508, 5509. 5546. 5574-5583 By these means and by protection, 

credit would be restored, machinery obtained, and the; cost of production lessened, 5o°9“' 
55 H- * 

Protection witness considers necessary in order to encourage the British planter ; 

number of years for which protection would most likely be required, 5512—5514 It is 

doubtful whether any advantage would arise if the cane-juice were allowed to be imported 
into this country, and manufactured and refined here, 5519-5526. 4 7-555°- 5643— 
5649— —Beet-root sugar has very much improved in its quality ; still tlic French refiners 
do not prefer it to cane sugar ; further evidence as to the comparative yield of beet-root 
and caiie«; evidence generally as to the cultivation, produce, and cost of production of 
beet-root sugar, 5529-5541. 

No protective duty at all is necessary against the importation of beet-root sugar to this 

country, 5542. 5686—5688 The West India colonies, if placed in a position to enable 

them to use good machinery, have no occasion to fear the rivalry of beet-root sugar, 

5543-5545 —Amount of protection necessary to establish the credit of our West India 

colonies, and place them in a condition to compete with foreign colonies, 555 1 ~556i 

Introduction of steam chests into Cuba 1 bow far they have answered, 5562— 5564 

Cost of production of sugar in Cuba, 5565-5573 Explanation as to what witness 

infers in the term continuous labour ; how far it w ould be practicable to obtain such 
continuous labour from the negroes now in the colonies, 5584-5587. 

Rates of wages m the different West India colonies, 5588—5599 — —How far the 
immigration into the West India colonies has answered ; the restrictions that have been 

put upon it have made it very expensive, 5600-5609. 5639-5642 Witness is not 

fu ; endly to the immigratipn of a very large number at once ; it is not a desirable 
thing, unless accompanied with contracts for a series of years ; these contracts should 
be for five * years, 5610-5614 There would be no difficulty in making and en- 

forcing la wm against squatting for 1 the future, although there might btsdifficulty as regards 
the -past, 561 5-5623— —Mode in fvhich the revenues of the island of Jamaica are 
raised ; effect of the duty on the importation of food in advancing the price of it, 
5624-5638/ 

Further evidence as to the production of beet-root sugar in France, £650-5657 

Particulars as to the production and use of beet-root sugar in Germany, Holland, and 

Belgium, 5658-5685 Witness does not wish for a higher price of sugar here, but for 

a lower cost of production in the colonies; 5689-570* Further evidence as to the 

restrictions imposed on immigration, and on the entering into contracts with the labourers, 

5703-57 1 2 Most of the estates in the West India colonies are niortgaged ; peculiar 

nature of many of these incumbrances, 5715-5720 The sylvantages of having the 

required importation of labour w’ould naturally have a different effect in the different 
colonics, 5721-5723. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 


Moody, 8 . JB. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

The result of obtaining a sufficient supply of labour would be that a better quality 
of sugar would be produced at the same price as inferior sugar is now produced, 5724— 

6726 Witness attaches more importance to the introduction of labour than to the 

introduction of machinery, 57*7 Witness’s remedy is a temporary .protection, accom- 

panied with a system of importing labour, and measures for regulating that labour, 5728 

The best place for the supply of labour would be the coast of Africa, 5729-5734 

Evidence relative to the export duty in the colonies, and their effect on the cost of the 
sugar coming to this country, 5735-5739- • 

• 

A foody, Mr. Paper delivered in by Mr. S. B. Moody, 2 March 1848, and referred to in 
answers # to questions 5443 to 5447, Rep m \\u App. 409. 

Moral Condition of the Negroes . Witness can speak generally with respect to the good con- • 
duct of the negroes in the West Indies ; he does riot blame them for their !aziness v Shaw 

11 595 Evidence with respect to the moral condition of the negroes, Showing that the 

state of Jamaica requires protection for the negroes as much as for the planters; this can 
only be carried out by establishing some system which would iaduce them to labour; 
and the best way of accomplishing this would be by increasing their wants, Borthwick 
12906—12925. See also Negro Population . 

Mortality . Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 3 September 1847, trans- 
mitting return for half year ending 30 June 1847, showing the centesimal proportion of 

deaths amongst the troops and emigrants in British Guiana, Rep . iii. App. 439 There 

has been no great mortality among the immigrants imported into Trinidad, Marryat 

10445-10449. 10522, 10523. 10559-10563 There is no reason why the mortality 

should be very great if the emigration were carried on in a proper manner, M l Crae 

1 3 2 77~ 1 3 2 79 Evidence as to the mortality among Europeans in Sierra Leone, ih. 

1 3349 - 13355 . 

See also u Growler , 19 The. Irish Labourers. Madeira Immigrants. Slave Trade . 

Mortgages. How far mortgages upon estates in the Mauritius may be deemed marketable 

securities, Guthrie 4062-4078. 4248 There is no property so highly mortgaged as 

West India property. Price 5134-5140 IVJost of the estates in the West India colo- 

nies are mortgaged; peculiar nature of many of these incumbrances, Moody 5715-5720 

Extent to which the estates in Antigua are mortgaged, Tollemache 8077-8079 

Incumbrance of the estates in Jamaica with debt, Geddes 912 5, 9126 Statement 

showing the nimiber of estates in British Guiana mortgaged between 1 August 1838 and 
31 December 1847, the number of proprietors, whether resident or non-resident, and the 
amount for which mortgages were passed in each year, Rep. v. App. 266. 

• 

Morton , Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — West India agent; was in the West 
indies, tn Jamaica, in 1819, 1827, and 1834; witness’s interest in the West Indies is, 
that his firm have been obliged t % take one estate, 6381-6384 Statement of the com- 

parative success, in a commercial point of view, of the cultivation of sugar plantations 

under slavery, under apprenticeship, and latterly under freedom, 6385 ct seq . It was 

generally successful under slavery, comparatively so under apprenticeship, but latterly 

has materially altered for the worse, 6385, 6386 Witness’s firm are agents for thirty- 

four estates in Jamaica; proceeds of these estates in 1847; 6387-6392 The chief 

•burden of the request of witness’s correspondents has been imrilPgration and protection, 

6396 Nine of the thirty-four estates are in the course of abandonment if they cannot 

be let in a certain time after the present canes are taken off, 6399-6403 Out of the 

whole number, witness apprehends that not more than ten or twelve can be successfully 
carried on, 6404-6408 Witness has no great opinion as to allowing refining in* bond, 

641 1-6420 Recommendation of the reduction of the duty on rum, 6421-6426. 

• • 

• • 

Muscovacjp Sugar . The price of average muscovado sugar in Porto Rico is*now very low, 

Shaw 11610—116^; This may be attributed to die large quantitips of # sugar which 

have been thrown into the English market in consequence of the Bill of 1846, 16.41614 
Memorandum of Mr. M. M'Chlery, of London, accompanying seven samples of mus- 
covado sugar, and a table of data, and results. Rep. viii. App. 80 Ameflded table, of 

various data anfl results, obtaineck in preparing specimens of muscovado in the colonial 
laboratory 4 >f«Briflsh Guiana, 16. 82. See also Classification Duties . • 
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Reports, 1647-48— continued. 


N. 

Naghten, Thomas . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Proprietor in Demerara, and a West Tndia 
merchant ; witness’s father and himself have been in possession of the estates for 30 

years, 8812^ 8»^3 Statement of the returns of those estates previous to emancipation, 

during apprenticeship, mid subsequent to the conclusion of apprenticeship ; rate of 

wages, &c. at different periods, 8814-8822 An effort has been made lately to reduce 

wages, but the people have resisted any such attempts, 8823 Every improvement in 

machinery has been adopted wfiich was practicable with ihe present disposition which 

lias been exhibited by the negro, 8824 No doubt other improvements could be 

adopted, if the negro were the same trac table person as the English workman is, ih . 

The position of the slave and his master has been entirely reversed, the* labourer is 

now Hie master of the planter, 8825 The introduction of the system of drainage, 

and the use- of the plough would be of no great benefit to the island of Demerara, 8826- 

8829 Witness attributes the depreciation in the value of his estates mainly to the 

inundation of slave-grown sugar consequent upon the Act of 1846; 8830—8837 

The only help for the colonies is extensive immigration and protection, 8838—8854 

Tiie colonial expenditure of the island has much increased of late years, while the profits 
of the planters nave fallen off, 8855-8858— —If all the officers of Government, begin- 
ning at the head, were to be reduced *30 per cent, in their salaries, it would have a good 
moral effect, in the way of example, upon the labourers, making them more willing to 

submit to reduction, 8859, §86o The cultivation of cotton and coffee have been both 

abandoned in Demerara; causes of this, 8861-88G9. 8875-8878 Great facilities for 

squatting in Demerara, 8870-8874. 

Native Consumption of Sugar (India). There is a large home market for goor in India; 
but still there is a great fallacy existing with respect to the consumption of sugar in India, 

Sykes 631 There is a large consumption of sugar in Tndia by the natives themselves; 

but there has not been much increase in the price in India since the importation to this 

country. Tucker 1319, 1320 The quantity of sugar bought by British merchants in 

Calcutta has not as yet influenced the consumption of the country so as to reduce the 
cultivation, Alexander 2002. 

r 

Na via a tion La ws : 

1. Generally . 

2. Opinions that the Repeal of these Laws would be of very little Advantage to 

our Colonies . 

3 . Opinions that such Repeal would be of no Advantage whatever. 

1. Generally : 

• 

Probable effect of a repeal of the Navigation Laws on the freights from the West 

Indies, and also upon Cuba and Brazil freights, Crooke 251-255. 262-279 If we had 

110 Navigation Laws, foreign ships would bring sugar here more cheaply than English 
ships, but there would be no means of knowing whether those vessels were sound vessels, 

Wray 555-576 Amount to which a repeal of the Navigation Laws would reduce 

freights from the East, as compared with the West Indies, ib. 577-579 Probable 

effect of a repeal of the Navigation Lawson the freights on sugar, Alexander 1970-1972 

Way in which the Navigation Laws cause a greater importation of sugar into this 

country than would take place if they did not exist, lirowne 12636-12643^ Statement 

of the number arid 'fonnage of vessels that entered the port of Havannah in 1846 ;,nd 
1847, Harbottle 15440 This return shows that the tonnage employed under the Spa- 

nish flag in the tralle with Ilavanuah, is nearly equal to that of the American, and exceeds 
the "British tonnage by about one-third, ib. 1544), 15442— How far this»may be attri- 
buted to the operation of the English Navigation Laws, ib. 15443-15448. 15506-15575. 

,15583-15611. 15646-15670. 15G81-15698 Statements have been made from the 

colonies, tjjat the restrictions of the Navigation Laws are injurious to the interests of the 

colonies, Kawes 16581 Letter and papers relative to the Navigation Laws Rep . viii. 

App. *i7 b '- Letter from William Itnrie to Lord George Bentinck, dated Liverpool,^ 
22* April 1848, containing the latest information on the subject of freight from the* 
foreign and British colonies, and from Brazil to this country in seeking ships, and en- 
closing a hst of freights in February and March 1848, ib.— — Account of the number of 
ships in which sugar was imported into Great Britain or Ireland froth the Spanish colo- 
nies, Brazil and Venezuela, distinguishing British from Spanish or other *foueign vessels in 
the year 1847, *&■ 18. • 

2 . Opinions that the Repeal of these 9 Laws would-be of very little Advantage to our 

• Colonies : 

No great advantage would be derived frqm a repeal of the Navigation Laws, J Pell 
9216-9220 — —Some disadvantage may arise to the planter!} from the operation of the 

Navigation 
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Navigation Laws — continued. 

2 . Opinions that the Repeal of the Laws would he of little Advantage— continued. 

Navigation Laws, but it is very trifling, Higgins 9964-9966— —Occasionally a benefit 
might arise to the planters from an alteration in the Navigation Layfe, lanes 13398-13401 

A repeal of the Navigation Laws would be no material advantage to the Westlndies, 

as the Cubans would also reap any benefit that miglu arise. Darkly 11021-11023 

Way in which the repeal of the Navigation Laws might be in a Irifling degree beneficial 

so far as regards the island of St. Kitt’s, Fichwoad 13879-13888. 13977-14006 So 

far as the ^Navigation Laws affect coffee, witness does not like them, Farrer 14245— 
14262. 

3 . Opinion that such Repeal would be of no Advantage whatever : 9 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws would not be the slightest boon to the Mauritius 

planters. Hunter 2495. 2662-2666. 2831-2835 A repeal of the* Navigation Laws 

would be of no great advantage as regards freights; if such repeal reduced freights it 
would raise insurances, Dumrnett 7512-75*20. 7529-7531 Tilie repeal of the* Navi- 

gation Laws would not be of the slightest advantage to the Inland of Antigua, Shand 

8175,8176 Evidence to show that any repeal of the Navigation Laws would be 

equally beneficial to the producer of Cuba as to the producer of the West Indies, ib. 

8177-8197.8296—8308 Evidence as to the bearing that a repeal of the Navigation 

Laws would have upon the British West Indian interests desirous of sending sugar to 

England, lmrie 8311-8320 Statement of the comparative freights from Cuba and 

Brazil to England, and from the different British colonies to England, ib . 

Cause of the capricious freights in 1*847, which are stated to have been as high as 6 l, 

per ton, lmrie 8321-8334. 8368, 8369 They were afFeoted very materially in the 

month of October 1846 by a statement in the u Times” newspaper, that there would be 
insufficient tonnage to bring the grain home for the famine that was staring us in the 

face, ib. 8321—8324. 8368, 8369 This ignorant cry withdrew the ships from the sugar 

trade, ib . Supposing a repeal of the Navigation Laws were to lower freights con- 

siderably, which is not probable, it would operate equally if not more in favour of 

Cuba and Brazil .than of Demerara and Jamaica, ib. 83^.4-8351 It is quite, a fallacy 

to suppose that the West Indies* arc to gain anything from a repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, ib. 83G3-8367. 

Disastrous effects generally which would "follow any alteration of the existing Navi- 
gation Laws, lmrie 8370-B391 The. repeal of the Navigation Laws would not be of 

the slightest importance to the West India colonies as regards freights, Geddes 9034— 

9048 The jrepeal of the Navigation Laws would be of no benefit whatever to the 

planters in the British West Indies, Cruihshanh 10603—10615. 10743-10749 Wit- 

ness has met with very few persons indeed who advocated the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws upon general principles, Borthwick 13005-13007 Any alteration of* the Navi- 

gation Laws would not benefit the West India planter, while it would injure the British 
shipowner, Scott 13462-13468. 

The Topeal of the Navigation Laws would not be of any real benefit to the West 
Indies, Miles 13553-13563. 1360*0-13607 Detail of facts in contradiction of the state- 

ment made by Mr. Pickwoad, that with # respect to freights that from 4.$. 6 d. to £s. a 
cwt. or from 4 1. 10s. to 5 l. a ton were the usual charges from St. Kitt’s, Greene 16643- 

*6653 Comparative statement of the freight of a ship from Demerara and from St. 

Kitt’s, ib. 16650-16653 The repeal of the Navigation Laws would most decidedly not 

be any advantage to the West Indies, ib. 16654-16674 Particulars as 10 the freights 

•from Cuba and also from the Brazils ; comparison of these freights witli the freights 
from St. Kitt’s, ib . 16655-16676. See also Freights. # 

Navy , The. #The colonial distiller has the exclusive supply of spirits to the British 41a vy, 
Currie 8787-8793. 


Negro population : • 

Antigua . — The population of Antigua is more tractable mid docile than thjt of Deme- 
rara, Tollemache 7&0 1 » 79 °^ General good character of the labourers in Antigua* £6. 

7939*7947 Practically the planter has been oppPessed by the negro during the last few 

years; ihe negro is now the master of the planter, Shand 8 139* 8140— ^-Industrious 
habits of the wqpnen in Aniigua, ib. 8252. 

Barbados.—* Th8 labouring population in Barbados has hitherto beeft very well con- 
ducted in contrast with that of the other islands, Dumrnett 7455 There is a general good 

feeling between the planters and the labourers, ib. 7457 — Tne labourers have shown a 

taste lor something beyond the* mere necessaries of life ; they are a class who have won- 
derfully improved in tneir condition, and in behaviour, and in everything else, ib. 7458 

Condition of the labouring population of the island of Barbados at the present time, 

as compared with antecedent periods; rates of wages, ^c., Carrington 11162-11164. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 


Negro Population — continued. 

JBerbice . — Witness does not believe there is any ill-feeling among the negroes as a 
body, and their feeling generally is not at all disposed to insubordination of any kind, 
Barhly 10790— —Evidence as to the general state of the productive industry of the 
emancipated peasantry, sliowing*that they are retrograding, ib. 10917-10924 To a 

f reafr degree tne negroes have ceased to reside upon "the estates, ib. 10925, 10926 

here would be great difficulty in levying any direct tax on the negroes which would in- 
duce them to remain on the estates a house tax, or hearth tax, would perhaps be the 
best, if any tax were to be levied with this view, ib. 10927-10929. 

British Guiana . — Amount of the creole population of British Guiana, Barkly 10910 

The natural increase of the creole population has not been sufficient to keep up the 

present amount of cultivation without resorting to immigration, ib. 11011-11012- The 

9 negroes have not now the same expensive habits they had when they were first emanci- 
pated, ib. iio6q, 11064 Abstract reports of stipendiary magistrates and inspector- 

general of police, on the condition and labour, 8tc. of the creole population. Rep. vii. 
App. 261. 

c. 

Ciylon. — If the present state of things continues, not only the Europeans but the natives 
also will be ruined, as far as the coffee cultivation is concerned, Amlruther 16759-16763 
The natives are suffering most enormously at this moment, ib. Origin and cha- 
racter of the native of Ceylon; there is no fear of any insurrection or rebellion in the 
island ; reference to the rebellion in 1815, ib. 16764-16777. 

Cuba. — Value of the negroes in Cuba, Harbottle 15396, 15397 Decrease in the 

negro population of Cuba; cause thereof, ib. 15427-15429. 

Demerara. — Statement made in one of the accounts received by witness, that the 
planters arc in constant terror of having their canes, logics, and other buildings set on 
fire, the negroes believing that as soon as the ruin of the planters is quite complete they 
will get possession of the estates upon their own terms, Higgins 9820. 100*24-10026 
—if things remain as they are, there is no doubt that u great portion of the sugar estates 
will lapse into the hands of the negroes, ib. 9822. 

Jamaica. — There is no population in any part of .the world that witness has visited 
60 tnmdi at their case as the negro population in Jamaica, Lord Howard de Walden 

4491-4497 Number of holidays they take in the course of the year; they ride 

their own horses, and kill their own meat, ib. The greatest mistake possible would 

be to allow the labourers to purchase freeholds; witness has come to an opinion quite 
the converse of that of Lord Grey on the subject, ib. 4498, 4499 Moral improve- 
ment of the negroes since emancipation, ib. 4500 The proprietorr have no great 

influence over the negro population, except on old-established properties, ib. 4501 

Extract of letter from Mr. Gilbert Shaw to witness, dated 30th December 1847, showing 
the present social condition of the labourers to be most wretched, as well as the pros- 
pects of the proprietors. Price 4984-4987 Evidence as to the moral condition of the 

negro population, ib. 5086 Evidence as to the idle habits of the negroes, ( and their 

predilection for squatting, ib. 5128-5133. # 

*St. Kitt's. — A very great improvement has taken place, and is still taking place, as re- 
gards the condition and character of the rising* generation in the colony, Pickwoad 13922- 
13941 - 

Mauritius . — Number of the original black population of the Mauritius who were 
emancipated ; great decrease in the number since, arising from immorality' and disease; 
vagabond habits of a large proportion of the number who remain ; great disparity in the 
sexes, J Raymond 2206-2222— — Small amount of the old population of the Mauritius 
employed upon the regular sugar plantations, ib • 2223-2228. 

‘ 57 . Vincent. — Number of the native population of St. Vincent; number employed in 

ike sugar cultivation, WoQey 1 1402, 11403 Evidence as to the rate of wages, and as 

to the various allowances to creoles, such as medical attendance, provision giounds 1 &c^ 
in St. Vincent, ib. 1 1467-1 1477. , 

See alsd Clergy (Jamaica). * Contract System of Labour . * Immigration , I. 2. 

* * Labour. Labourers. Moral Condition of the Negroes. Provision Grounds. * 
Provisions. * Wages. 

Nevis. Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and duesy* public and paro- 
chial, including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and various 
cKurch establishments, for the years 1823, *834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viiu App. 49. 

Nicholson , William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Rectifier on an extensive scale, 16224, 

16225 Purchases his spirits at the best maikets for cash, irrespective of their being 

made in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 16226 Witness does nqf concur in the evi- 

dence given by Mr. Betts, that from the monopoly of the distillers a supply of spirits 
cannot always be got by the rectifier, 16227, 10228. 16234— —It would be ruinous to 
• the 
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Nicholson, William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. • 

the English distillers to endeavour to hold their spirits, as they pay 7 *. tor?, duty upon 

that which is worth about 2 «.; 16229. 16231,16232 The general bonding of spirits 

would not increase the facility of supply, 16230- A compulsory bonding of spirits 

would increase the cost of the raw spirit, and would therefore be against the interest of 
the rectifier, 16233. • ,• 

Witness has never heard of the Scotch or Irish distillers having a large quantity of 

spirits in bond in England, 16235 The surplus supply from Scotland^ and Ireland 

regulates in a certain degree the English market,* 16236 If the same parties were 

allowed to carry on the two operations of distilling and rectifying, it would materially 

lessen the cost of manufacturing spirits, 16237-1 6239 Evidence ns to the expense, 

per gallon, of rectifying spirits, 16240-16251. 

Nicola Town Estate (St. Kitts). Examination in detail as to the cost of producing sugar 
on the Nicola Town estate, St. Kilts, in 1846, and as to the present value of this sugar * 
in England, Greene 6213-6251—- — Detailed statement in refutation the evidence 
given by Mr. Pickwoad, that the increased expenses upon the Nicola Town estate in 
1837, as compared with 1836, arose from witness’s successor, Mr. Davy, bcing # a bad 
manager; with evidence to show that the increased expenditure £rose entirely out of the 
circumstance of the hurricane which occurred on the 2d August 1837, ib. 165^6 et seq. 

Mr. Davy only took the management of this estate in 1840; witness considered him 

a very good manager; reason for his being dismissed, ib. 16597. 16600-16603 Cause 

of the great increase of expenditure on the Nicola Town estate in 184388 compared 
with 1842 ; in 1843 the island of St. Kitts was visited with a severe earthquake, ib. 16604 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Davy on the subject of this visitation, detailing the 

mischief which had been done, ib. The returns trom this estate exhibit a fair com- 

parison sb to the cost of producing sugar under the various changes which have taken 
place, where the estates were properly managed, but not where they were mismanaged, 

as the estate of Mr. Pickwoad was, ib. 16605 Statement of the island expenses for 

cultivation and production on Nicola Town estate, St. Kitts, for each year, from 1829 
to 1846, showing the items under the various heads, Greene’s Ev., Rep. iii. p . 137. 

Night Work. See Continuous Labour, II. 

Non-Resident Proprietors. See Absenteeism. Resident Proprietors. • 

Normanby, Viscount. Copy of despatch from Lord Normanby to Lord Palmerston, dated 
Paris, 11 May 1848, enclosing statement showing the duties that are levied upon sugars 
imported into France from French colonies, and from possessions foreign to France^ in 
French as weil as in foreign vessels, Rep. viii. App. 74. 

Northern Circars (Madras). Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Rohde, of the Madras civil 
service, on the cultivation of sugar in the districts of Madras commonly called the 
Northern Circars, Prideaux 1343-1346. See also Madras. 


O. 

Official Authorities. See Salaries. 

Otaheite Cane. See Canes. 


Over-Production. Over-production, with which the tropical canonists were charged by 

Lord Stanley in 1832 and 1833, is an evil which soon cures itself. Hunter 2475 

Over-production is an evil which cures itself, Guthrie 4232-4^36 Any over-supply 

which might arise from any assistance afforded by Government is an evil which would 
cure itself Colvile 5926-5932. See .a Iso Supply of Sugar. * . 


Overman, Mr. Statement of Mr. Overman, a planter resident in Porto Rico, as K> the 
growth of sugar in that island. Rep. vii. App. 373. . .• • 

■ f ’ • • • 

Overseers (Antigua). The overseers and managers in Antigua are a very improved class of 
people within the last fifteen or twenty years, Pell 9185. . * * 

^ • 

Owners of Sladbs. Proposed he«dB of an Act for the relief of the owners or the slaves to 
be manusnii.ted*in the British Colonies by virtue of the Act for the extinction of slavery, 

Rejf. iv. App. 159, 160- Ordinance of the Governor and Court of Policy of British 

-Guiana, for the relief of the former proprietors of the slaves to be manumitted therein bv 
virtue of the Act»for the extinction of slavery, ib. 160. 3 
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P. ' 

Palmerston , Right Honourable Lord Viscount, Member of The House, Examined. — J Precis 
of the state of our treaties with foreign powers with reference to the slave trade, with 

information on the subject of tbc slave trade generally, 1 There are three classes of 

treaties which this country has entered into with foreign powers for the purpose of sup- 
pressing this trade, 16. - The first class gives to each party the mutual right of search 

of merchant vessels of the other party within certain geographical limits, ib. — -—Right 
of detention of vessels which these treaties also give, ib . This class of treaties con- 

stitutes also mixed courts, composed of commissioners of each nation, tor the adjudi- 
cation of captured vessels, ib . The second class also gives a mutual right of search, 

and a similar right of detention, ib . But by this class a captured vessel ts handed 

over to 1 He tribunals of the country under whose flag she has been captured, instead of 

being tried by a Mixed Court of Commission, ib . The third class of treaties consists 

of tuo/the treaty we have with France, and the one we now have with the United 
States, ib. * 

Under these treaties no right of search is granted, 1 But each party engages to 

maintain a certain force upon the coast of Africa to watch its own merchant flag, and 
prevent vessels under that flag being engaged in the slave trade, ib. Further infor- 

mation in detail relative to these diflerent classes of treaties, and as to the countries 

with which we have entered into each class, ib. Absolute necessity for establishing 

cruiseis near the coast of Culja and Brazil, instead of on the African coast, 1-4 

Force which would be necessary effectually to blockade the coast of Brazil, 5 There 

has not been, for some lime, any material importation of slaves into the northern ports 

of Brazil, ib. The chief importation has been at Rio and ports to the south of 

Rio, ib. 

Particulars as to the amount of the slave trade at Cuba, 5 There is no doubt, if 

the Governor of Cuba chose to exert the powers vested in him, the landing of slaves in 

the island might be rendered impossible, ib. Details relative to the extent of the 

Brazilian slave trade, 5, 6 Return of slave vessels condemned by the Courts of Mixed 

Commission, and by the Courts of Vice-admiralty, from 1837 to 1847 inclusive, 6 

Number of slaves emancipated, from 1819 to 1837, at Sierra Leone, ib. Degree of 

good faith with which the different governments, and* the officers of the governments of 
Biazil find of Spain, in Cuba and Porto Rico, have carried out the treaties with this 
country, 11-21. t 

Faith with which Spain lias carried out these treaties, 11-21 -Former evasion of the 

treaty by Spain, as regards the slave trade in Cuba; the treaty is now more strictly 

carried out, 11 Still the Spanish government does not carry out tjje provisions of 

the treaty as regards the emancipados, that is, slaves the eargoes of captured vessels, 

H-19 Mode in which the emancipados are treated : their situation is still very bad ; 

practice pursued of hiring them out for periods of five years, 11-21 Duty levied by 

the goveinment on the importation of slaves, part of which went to the government and 
part to private individuals, 1 1. 14- 17. 

Reference to the statement which has been made, that General O’Donnell was in the 
habit of receiving a perquisite on each slave imported, # and on each emancipado let out; 
O’l^onnell has been recalled, 12, 13. 37-40 Case of the destruction of the bat-ra- 

coons on the coast of Africa, by Captain Denman, 20 — How far it would be practi- 
cable to obtain by treaty free labourers from the Portuguese coast of Africa, 22 There 

would be great danger of abuse in any attempt to obtain free labourers from a country 
where slavery exists, 22—25. * 

Increase in the export of sugar from Cuba of late years ; this increase is mainly attri- 
butable to the transfer of labourers from coffee to sugar, 26 This may also account, 

perhaps, for the slave trade not having increased, 27—29 Squadron which the Ameri- 

cans ndw have on the coast of Africa; they have captured very few vesselS, three or 

four*ohlj’, 32-35 Further evidence to show 'that the abuses with respect to the eman- 

cipydos still exist, 37-40 —The result of the importation of free labourers into Cuba 

has not been yery successful, 41 How far there is any portion of land on the etfst 

coast of Afiicfi. where the slave trade is not carried on, ana from which free labourers 

might be Expected* 42, 43. * * 

• 

Palmyra Jagry. Witness's firm at Cuddalorc are in the habit of making their sugar from 
the Palmy ni*j«gry; the.supply of this jagry is limited to a certain extent by the want 
of labour; the general labour of the country is not applicable to the Palmyra jagry, 

Ellis 15764-15773 Cost of the production of the sugar obtained f¥om»the Palmyra 

jagry; qualities of the sugars produced; jifices of these sugars, ib. 15775—15782. 
1 579 ,-1 5795 - 15802-15814. 15959-15973 Under this novel manufacture a con- 

siderable quantity of land has been changed from rice to "sugar cultivation, ib. 15818, 

15819- • 

Para . Correspondence relative to the sugar cultivation at Para, Rep. viii. Ajpjp. 18. 
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Reports, 1847^48 — continued. 

Parker y Mr. J. Note from Mr. J. Parker, m.p., to Lord George Bentihck, M.P., enclosing 
a return of expenses connected with measures for the abolition of the slave trade, 
Rep. viii. App. 10. 

Peel , Sir Robert. See Slave-grown Sugar. 

Pelly Owen. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Antigua planter ; has not»faaqpged Jiis estates 

himself since 1842 ; 9143, 9144 Has no sugar plantation in Antigua now, has.only a 

stock estate ; has sold several sugar plantations in the island since 1837 > hut they are 

not all paid for, 9145 Number of these estateg, and sum for which they were sold, 

9146 Evidence relative to one of these estates, Mayer’s plantation, which witness 

purchased in 1819 ; produce of this estate ; income derived from it up to emancipation, 

9147—9159 Income derived from the estate after emancipation, 9160-9169 

WitnCbs would rather have given up his compensation money than have been kept in 
hot water six years by the apprenticeship system, 9160. # 

Further evidence as to the price at which witness sold his estates, and portion of the 

sum lie has received, 9170-9174 He does not expect to have theiji returned on his 

hands any more than he expected slave sugar would have been let in upon the planters, 

when he sold them, 9175 These estate s cannot be kept in cultivation under the 

present state of things, 9176 The price of labour has increased 25 per cent, witliin the 

last three or four years, 9177-9179 —There is no want of skill or enterprise in the 

island of Antigua, 9180 Every effort has been made by the planters to contend 

against the difficulties by which they are surrounded, ib. Though various projects 

have been devised for ameliorating their condition, none of them appear to witness to be 
very feasible, ib. 

The plan which has been proposed of central factories witness considers impracticable, 
9180. 9205-9210 Difficulties in the way of the plan which has been proposed of im- 

porting the produce of the estates into this country in the shape of syrup, or cane juice, 

or concrete; difficulty as regards the duty lobe paid on it, 9180-9183 Way in which 

labour has been economized in Antigua by altering the formation of the mills, by lowering 
them, and other improvements; also by the introduction of machinery and implements"; 

difficulty of getting the negro to use the spade, 9183, 9184. 9186, 9187 The roads 

in the island are generally good, 9184, 9185 The overseers and managers in 

Antigua are a very improved class of people within the last 15 or 20 years, 9185I 

Lowest price at. which sugar cmn be produced in Antigua, 9187,9188 The popula- 

tion of the island is increasing ; no good would be derived from the importation of 
uncivilised Africans into the island, 9188 — — Rate of wages and number of hours the 

labourers work in Antigua, 9189-9198 The planters ought to get 10 percent, upon 

their capital employed upon the works, the land, and the plant, taking into consideration 
ihe risks that property in the West Indies is subject to, earthquakes, hurricanes, and 

other calami tfes, 9199-9204 Protection is required to enable the cultivation of sugar 

to be carried on in Antigua, 9211-9215 No great advantage would be derived from 

a repeal of the Navigation Laws, 9216-9220. 

Penalties (Excise). List of penalties to which distillers are liable under the Act 6 Geo. 4, 

c. 80, gurries Ev. 9 Rei>. iii. p. 306,307 List of penalties imposed by the Act 6 Geo. 4, 

c. 80, ib. How far these Restrictions operate prejudicially to the rectifier, Currie 

8602, 8603 In no instances have the extreme penalties which are laid down in the 

law been inflicted; the law is generally administered with discretion. Wood 1^974- 
1497 °- 

Penang Sugar. Reason why the Penang sugar which has hitherto come to Europe has 
been of a very inferior quality, Wray 437-441 . 449 It is unyjdpated that this will be 

* got over, as it is found that the sugar improves every year, ib. 437— —The lowest price 
at which it would have been sold when witness left the Straits in May 1847 was 

a cwt., ib. 439 That which has been sold as low as 8 s. per cwt. must have been 

purchasdU directly from the Chinese, and have been of their cultivation and manufac- 
ture, which is very inferior, ib. 440, 441- Witness Ims known Penang sug.irs ranging 

in England from 35s. to 48 s . ; Mr. Ballastier’s sugars, made on his estate in Singapore, 

have brought 51 s . and 52 s., including duty, ib. 442, 443 Mode in which the Penang 

sugar* are sent home, ib. 444, 445 The general character of the manufacture of the 

muscovado sugtfr of Penang is the same as that of "the muscovado of thw West Indies, 

but it is superior, ib. 446-448 Sugars are imported into this country from Penang 

at a middle rate of duty, Browne 12651—12653. # • 

Pens , Cattle (Jatnaica). There ase some estates in Jamaica that may do very well, but 
with present prices the breeding-pens are the best estates to cultivate, Dickon 6591- 
6595 - • 

Perquisites (Antigua). Witness has made great reductions in the expenditure of his estates 
by doing away wfkh perquisites, Tollemache 7812—7815. 

Pickwoad, Edwin? (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Son of a proprietor in the island of St. 
Kitts; at the death <Jf his father, in 1834, became attorney for his mother, and has had 
0.32. * R 4 since 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued . 

Pickwoad, Edwin . r (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

since that time the sole control and management of the family property, one of the 

largest in the island, 13704-13712 Opportunities he has had of forming an opinion 

as to the general state of St. Kitts and tne affairs of that island, ib. — —The failure of 
the planting interests in that island may be traced to a great variety of causes, ib . 13713 

But- the principal evil wiLh which the West Indians have had to contend has been 

that*of absenteeism, the total withdrawal of nearly the whole proprietary body, ib. 

In the island of St. Kitts absenteeism prevails to a most fearful extent, 13714 — ■ 
Seven-eighths of the estates are ipanaged by the agents of absentees ; there are not 
more than fifteen resident proprietors in the management and possession of their own 
properties, 13714-13718. 

Chief evils arising from absenteeism, 13719 et . se 9 m It acts by lowering the tone of 

society in general, and therefore has a most pernicious effect upon the land in Chat way, 

< 13719 B ut the great evil arises from the necessity of employing attorneyships; 

nature of the various evils which arise from this necessity, 13719-13734 Difficulty 

of delegating such instructions to a mere agent as would enable him to act wisely under 
all the peculiar circumstances to which West India property is exposed, 13726-13732 
vFrom these circumstances there is no property so soon ruined as West India pro- 
perty, 1^729- Evidence in detail, showing how far the estates of resident proprietors 

in St. Kitts have been more remunerative than those of non-resident proprietors ; they 
have not only survived every crisis, but generally speaking their condition has been 
decidedly improving since 1830; 13735-13760. 13958-13966. 14007-14029. 14038— 

14065. 

The improvement and economy which have been effected in the cultivation of the 
island of St. Kitts by the ititrod uction of implements within the last three or four years 
have been very great indeed; but the present prices of sugar would not justify any 

further outlay, 13760—13766 How far the present West India distress is 10 be 

attributed to the admission of foreign sugar to this market, 13767, 13768. 

Injurious and mistaken policy under which the Abolition Act was carried out, 13769, 

1 377 ° One of the causes of the present distress has been the absence of all exertion 

on the part of the colonial legislatures to stimulate labour at the time of the apprentice- 
ship, 13770-13773 The progress of emancipation was much too sudden, 13774 

Great evils resulted from the sudden abolition of the ^apprenticeship, 13770-13776 

The sudden change from slavery to apprenticeship, and then from apprenticeship to per- 
fect freedom, had the effect of demoralising and rendering idle, and giving vagrant 
habits to the population, 13777. 

The local Assembly of St. Kitts, in passing laws to restrain vagrancy and squatting, 

has not met with co-operation on the pait of the Colonial Office at home, 13778 

The qualmish feeling of the English public, backed by their prejudices and ignorance 
as to the slate of the West India islands and the condition of the slave population, so 
hampered £very Government during the anti-slavery agitation that they were not able to 
co-operutc with the local Assemblies in placing such restraint upon the negroes as would 
have been really beneficial to them, 13778-13782 This same prejudice and igno- 

rance have injuriously influenced the introduction of fresh labourers, as well as the 
control of the labourers existing in the islands, 13782-^3786. 

Witness is a member of the Legislative Assembly in St. Kitts, 13787 All Acts 

which have been passed by that Assembly to pYevent vagrancy and squatting have been 

disallowed; evils which have arisen in corffeequence, 13787-13795 Constitution of 

the Legislative Assembly of St. Kitis, and character of the constituency, showing that 
these Acts to prevent vagrancy and squatting have received the sanction of the whole of 
the constituency of the^islund, a large majority of whom are coloured people, 13796- 
13804 Extent to which, and* mode in which the Crown lands have been taken pos- 

session of by the labouring population ; prejudicial effect of this, 13805-13810. 

There are nearly labourers enough in the island of St. Kitts to cultivate the island, 

138I0" But from the absence of all laws to restrain them and to direct their energies, 

there is a want of effective labour, 1381 1 Practice which obtained in the island when 

sugar was at high prices, for the managers to endeavour to obtain each other’s labourers 
by outbidding** each other in the rale of wages, 13811—13820. 14071—14075—* — This 
gave rise* to^ the formation of the Agricultural Association, the object of which was to 

put"a"stop to this practice/ 1 38 1 1 , 138*2 Wages were much too high, but they have 

been lately* reduced one-third; evidence generally as to the rate of wages and the 
number of hours of labour in the islaud; perquisites of the labourers, &c., 13812— 

13830- ° 

Evidence to show that it is cheaper to cultivate an estate by free labour, provided it 
be continuous, than under the old system; clifferent kind of expenses to which pro- 
prietors were subject during slavery, to whic,fr they are not subject now, 13831—13846 
Great economy of labour which has taken place from the introduction of •imple- 
ments; tiow far this economy is likely to be still further carried out, J3847— 13853 

Produce of the different qualities of the land in the island of St. Kitts, 13854-13856— 
Distillation is practised upon every estate in the island, but it is 1 not much understood, 

13867 
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Pickwoad , Edwin. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 9 

13857 There is no doubt that the ignorance of the parties to whom this distillation 

has been entrusted has been prejudicial to the interests of the estates, 13858-13867. 

Extent to which immigration has been resorted to, and success with which it has been 
attended, 13868 etseq English and Portuguese have been the only labourers intro- 

duced ; the English would be very useful labourers if they could be Jcept, sobej* and 
the climate would not then affect them in the manner it does now, 13868-13878 — *— 
Way in which the repeal of the Navigation Laws might be in a trifling degree beneficial, 

so far as regards the island of St. Kitts, 13879-13888. 13977-14006 A differential 

duty of lor. per cwt. in favour of our colonies would not benefit the proprietors of 
estates unless it were permanent, 13889-13902. 13948-13957. 14090-14096 Mea- 

sures of relief which witness would suggest, which it would be wise for Parliament to 
afford to the West India interest in its present state, 13903 et seq. 

Government should afford every aid they can to emigration, either by loan or other- 
wise, 13903-13909 It would be very beneficial if they were to sanction such laws 

for the prevention of vagrancy and squatting as are in the spirit of* the English 

laws, 13910, 13911 Nature of the contracts which witness would propose should be 

entered into with the immigrants, prior to or immediately upon their arrival, 13912— 

13918— Irrigation would be of no advantage to St. Kitts, 1391$* 13920 Avery 

great improvement has taken place, and is still taking place as regards the conditioli and 
character of the rising generation in the colony, 13922-13941 . 

As regards the experiment of emancipation and freedom, with respect to the labourers 
and the trade of the island, and the storekeepers, it has, generally speaking, been success- 
ful, 13925-13944 If the change had not been so sudden, and it bad been guarded by 

a longer apprenticeship, there is no doubt it would have been still more successful, 

1 3943> J 3944 One of the greatest evils in the first instance was the way in which 

the compensation money was given over to the mortgagees, 13945-13947 The popu- 

lation of St. Kitts has been nearly stationary since the time that slavery wa9 abolished ; 
way in which this may be accounted for, 13967-13976. 

If the present prices continue the island cannot carry on the cultivation of sugar; wit- 
ness’s feeling however is that prices will not remain as low as they now are ; price of sugar 
which would enable the proprietors to carry on the cultivation, 14030-14037. 14097— 

14106 The evidence which witness has given to show, that the estates of resident 

proprietors have been more successfully managed than those of absentees, will not apply 

to the estate of which he himself has had the management, 14038-14065 Price at 

which witness considers 200 acres of land might be kept in sugar cultivation with con- 
tinuous labour, 14076-14089. 

• A protection of 10s. a cwt. would probably lead to a rise in the wages in tbe colonies, 
and consequently the proprietor would not reap the whole of the benefit, 14090—14096 

It is not proMhble that any other produce will take the place of sugar in St. Kitts, 

14097, 14098 It is not to be expected that we can ever have a very large resident 

proprietary body throughout the West India colonies, 14106-14112. 

Planters. See Apprenticeship . Brazil , 2. Compensation . Cultivation of Sugar . 

Distress . * Freights. Merchants (West India). Prices . Protective Duty. 

Relief And also the principal headings in this Index. 

Planting Canes . See Apprenticeship . Canes . • 

Ploughs. General use of the plough in the cultivation of sugar in Tirhoot ; there is no 

cane-hole digging in India, Crooke 150-152. 177-179 Introduction of the plough 

inlo Jamaica? limited extent to which the use of it is practicable. Lord Howard de 

Wkihlen 4520, 4521 No good is to be done in Jamaica by substituting the spade for 

the plough ; nothing is better than the plough where it ca» be used, Dickon 6558, 6559. 

6563, G564 General use of the plough in the island of Barbadbs, Dummett 7406- 

7408 Thu introduction of the system of drainage and the use o£ the plough wfould 

be of no great benefit to the island of Deindrara, ‘Naghten 8826-8829 The plougfl fe 

in very general use in Barbados, on those lands where it can be a used, Carrington 11242-9 
11251.-5 See also Agricultural Implements . # + 

Police : # . • 

• • • 

* Barbados. — The expenditure on account of the police is large, but could not welLhe 
dispensed with. Best 11315-1 1324. * . 

Jamaica . — The pharges created by tbe improvements in reference*to police regulations 
and to gaols are hetyry and disproportionate to the resources of the island. Lord Howard 
de Walden 45<>or * 

Mauritius . — Expense of the police in the Mauritius, and inefficient state thereof. 
Hunter 2499“ — Enormous sum expended in ehe colony upon the police ; still the police 

system is very imperfect, Hawes 16440-16446 This is a subject which ought jto be 

looked into by the iqpal government, ib. 16446, 16447. 

See also Coolies, ft. 3 . m Mauritius, 5 . • 
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Population (Wusi India Colonies). The increase of the population has not been so great 
in the West Indies as might have been expected ; principal causes of this, Barkly 11010 
——It would be exceedingly foolish to extend the population by any enormous amount 
of immigration ; the native population of the West Indifes is gradually increasing. Miles 
' 1 36 ® 1 - 1 3584 * 13628-13631. 

Portland PtirisA <J amaica) . Copy of a despatch from Governor Sir C. E. Grey to Earl 
Grey, dated 5 February 1848. enclosing memorial to Her Majesty from the inhabitants 
of the parish of Portland, complaining of the distress brought upon the colonists by the 
operation of the Sugar Duty Aot, and praying relief, Pep . vii. App. 235. 

Jporto Rico . Reasons for doubting the correctness of the statement which has been made, 
that the sugar cultivated in Porto Rico has been carried on by white labourers. Higgins 

9663, 9864 In Porto Rico free labour is employed to a considerable extent, but is 

materially assisted in the hardest part of the occupation by slave labour ; wages of 
the free labourers; comparative number of hours labour performed by the free men 

and the slaves, Shaw 11523-1*1531 The sugar production of the island of Porto Rico 

has considerably increased of late years ; it is capable of being extended to an unlimited 

extent, ib . 11532—11536 It is almost entirely muscovado sugar that is made there, 

f ib. 11538— Table of the imports and exports of Porto Rico for the year* 1841 and 

1842, ib. 11867 Statement of Mr. Overman, a planter resident in Porto Rico, as to 

the growth of *»ugar in that island. Rep . vii. App . 373. 

See also Capitals Cotton Manufactures . Free Labour , 1. Manufacture of 

Sugar . Prices, II.. 4 . Slave-grown Sugar. Slave Trade, III. 4 . Slavery . 

Portuguese Immigrants : 

Antigua. — Particulars relative to the importation of Portuguese into Antigua by wit- 
ness ; wages paid them. Sir W . Codrington 8477-8483. 

J British Guiana. — Opinion that the Portuguese labourers will never make satisfactory 
field labourers. Higgins 9846-9848. 

St. Vincent. — Material advantage has been derived in Antigua and St. Vincent from 
the importation of Portuguese from Madeira ; cost at which they have been obtained ; 

wages at which they wer^ engaged. Wolley 11389-11401. 11403-11405 It would be 

mijLch more advantageous if longer contracts coaid be made with them than for one 
year, but the Home Government is very particular on this point, ib. 11391—11395. 
11490 Correspondence and documents in relation to the mortality which has pre- 

vailed among the Portuguese emigrating from Madeira. Rep. iii. App. 461 et serj. 

See also ' European Immigrants. Immigration, I. 3 . iii. * 

Price, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — West India proprietor; joint proprietor of 

the Worthy Park estate, in the island of Jamaica, 4834—4839 It is held to be the 

second-best estate in the island ; situation of the estate ; soil ; it is not subject cither to 

hurricanes or floods, 4840-4849 Distance from the point where the sugar is shipped ; 

Barkederra is the point of embarkation, 4850-4854 Average amount of the crops 

from 1810 to 1841 inclusive, 4855-4861 Estimate for the current year, ^862 — Loss 

in the crop as compared with 1845—46; 4862— 4876— Amount of additional capital that 
has been invested in the Worthy Park estate between 1841 and 1847, which has re- 

* suited in an increase of produce, 4877-4886 The enormous increase of supply in 

1846 and 1847 niay be accounted for by the great amount of machinery gent out; it has 
been rather money invested in improvements than yearly outgoings, 4887-4891. 

Great additional cost in the production of sugar from the expense of transport to the 

port of shipment* 489 i-4902 Statement in detail as to the expenses of the estate. 

4903—4906 A pen is maintained as an adjunct to the estate in order to subsist the 

cattle ; there is no profit got but of the pen ; the disbursements and receipts pretty nearly 
balance each other, 4907— 4914— —Statement of the net value of the hogshead of sugar 

from 1841 to 1847; present price of this sugar, 4915, 4916- Particulars as to the 

% advances which have been made by the hierchant to the proprietor of the estate; whole 
o amount of charge' upay the estate, 4916— 4930— The net annual income of the estate, 
exclusive of Taniijy charges, was, prior to emancipation, 15,000/.; at the pr&tent time 

witness is losing nearly 1,000 //a year by it, 4931-4933 Evidence as to. the amount 

paid on tbe< estate for wages, 4934, 4935. * 

<■ « Further evidence ih detail as U> the proceeds of the Worthy Park estate, 4934-4983 

Extract of letter from Mr. Gilbert Shaw to witness, dated 30 December 1847, 

showing' the preset)* social condition of the labourers to be most wretched, as well as the 
prospects of the proprietors, 4984-4987—— I emigration is worse than useless now ; it 
'might not perhaps be in vain if Government would give the planters Eome assistance, in 
order to enable them to get over their difficulties in the meantime, 4989, 4990— Un- 
less Government pay them a remunerating price for the crop that they have on the ground, 
an^ assist them further in the way of immigration, they caunot succeed, 4990— Our 
coJonies/with free labour, cannot compete with foreign colonies which have slave labour, 
4991— - — Evidence as to the number of , labourers on the Worthy Park estate the 
present time ; with further detail as to the rates of wages, &6. 4992-5001. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Price , Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. , 9 

One of the greatest difficulties the proprietors have to contend with as regards labour 

is in its not being continuous, 5002, 5003. 5007,* 5008 A species of apprenticeship, 

such as existed shortly after emancipation, would be the only means of curing this evil, 
5004-5006 With respect to the importation of labourers/ some of those that were im- 

ported from the coast of Africa worked remarkably well,*but none except those have done 
the proprietors any^ood, 5009 — —The failure of witness’s estate arose principally from 
the machinery not being in order, and the difficulty of getting it repaired, also from the 
length of time occupied in putting it up; if they had had slaves instead of free labourers 
it might have^been put up in half the time, 5010-5019. 

The only system tnat would enable the witness to recover his estates would be a system 
of protection; witness would suggest a protection of 10 s. per cwt., 5020, 5021— It 
would not be necessary that this protection should be continued for any number of years, 

5022 If the protection were accompanied by such measures as would give them a 

supply of labour in Jamaica at 2 d. or ^d. a day they might get out of their difficulty, 
5022-5028- The present amount of labour should be trebled, 5023^5024 Wit- 

ness has no reason to doubt the possibility of Government procuring free labour to this 

amount, 5025 There is a sufficient supply of free labour to be had from the congt of 

Africa, 5025-5027." • 

Government should bear the expense of importing these negroes ; witness would be 
very much surprised if Government were to ask the proprietors to bear any portion of it; 

they have no right to do so, 5029-5032 Witness regards the question entirely as a 

question of labour, 5033 There is nothing to hinder our competing with slave labour 

provided we get labour at the same rate, 5034 The amount of capital invested in land 

witness would say is about the same .in the two -cases, ib. It is very questionable 

whether the amount of machinery imported by witness, and the use of agricultural im- 
plements, has had any effect in reducing the amount of labour employed on the estate, 

503 G~o °39 There is no doubt it has very much improved the system of cultivation, 

5 ° 35 - 

Detail of the improvements which have been made on witness’s estate in the machinery 
for the manufacture of sugar;, expense to which he has gone in laying down a tramway; 

it is very doubtful whether the plan has answered, 5040-5058. 5061-5066 Number 

of cattle on the estate; average price of these cattle, 5Q59, 5060 Witness’s future 

course with respect to this estate wWl depend entirely upon the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment, 5067-5072 Witness is not in favour of planters going out to Jamaica and 

managing their own estates ; he went out himself and did very little good ; everything 
depends on having a good agent, 5073-5085. 

, E v *dence as to the moral condition of the negro population, 5086 — Practice 
of the negroes to work for a week and then disappear for weeks ; this is ruinous to 

the planter, 5087-5097 The planters and others suffer, not so much from the want 

of continuous labour, as from the want of continuous labour at proper prices, 5098- 

5103 They are not supplied with labour at a remunerative rate, and consequently 

cannot compete with the slave owner, 5103, 5104 Whether the present labour in 

Jamaica might be altogether superseded by imported labour, 5*05-5108. 51 13-51 15 

Reasons /or witness not putting any great faith in Lord Elgin’s Report, 5109-5113. 

The importation of Coolies intef Jamaica has not answered, 5116-51 18 The great 

want in the island is money, 5119 Advances of money are not now made from this 

country, 5120 If labour were freely introduced there is no reason 10 doubt that capital 

would also be introduced by new capitalists, 5121-5123 Probable effect of the estates 

in Jamaica being thrown up, 5124-5127. 5134 et seq. Evidence as to the idle habits 

of the negroes, and their predilection for squatting, 5128-5133 — —There is no property 

so highly mortgaged as West India property, 5134-5140 Nothing will save the island 

but a protective duty until such time us wages shrill be brought to a level that will 
enable the planters to compete with slave-grown sugar; this duty stfould be fixed at 105. 
per cwt., 5H1-6M9- 5 i 53 -£i 6 o. • 

Government should bring more labour into the island from the coast of Africa, wnihh 

would reduce the price of labour in Jamaica, 5142,5143 —Extent to which therejs 

nnjt parochial system in Jamaica for the support of the poor population* 5150-5152 

■ ■■ ■ Ra^e of wages which would enable the estates to be cultivated, 51 61-5 163 If 

they could get labQurers there is no reason to supposc"but that the planters wo if Id gitc 

m them continuous employment, 5164-5169 As g general rfile the wages have been 

regularly paid in the island, 5170-5177. . 

Formerly the estimated purchase of an estate in Jamaica was 30*years ; siftce emanci- 
pation they do flot fetch 14 years* purchase, 5181—5187 Further evidence in favour 

of protection, 519^—5197— The present panic in Jamaica is not likely to be checked 
unless some steps be taken by the Home Government to check it, 5203—5209. 

Witness is satisfied with the ^present pric^ of sugar to the consumer; what he wants 
is a reduction of the^duty paid by the planter; he would rather the standard of # sugar 

should Beat 40 s- than at 60s. ; 5210-5229 There is no export duty on the produce 

of Jamaica, 5230-^— The local taxation jn the island is very high, 5231, 5232 

Witness is sorry to heap that the Colonial* Office has abandoned the plan of importing 
0.32. • 8 2 Africans 
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Reports, 1847*48 — continued. 


Price, Thomas. '(Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Africans into Jamaica, 5233 Character of ftie contracts with the labourers, 5234-5240 

■ ■ -Jamaica received 19 l.~ odd compensation per head for the slaves, whilst the 

Government’s own valuer valued them at 49 1 . ; 5243-5252. 

Price , Adr. Witrtqps has heard a great deal of Mr. Price’s improvements, and Lord Elgin 

held him forth as a pattern for Jamaica planters, Lord Howard de< Walden 4544 On 

witness’s arriving in the island he found that Mr. Price’s estate had completely failed, 
and that all his schemes had fallgn to the ground; his machinery was lying about, and 
had been for several months, ib. 4544-4547. 4551. 

Prices .* 

J. Of Coffee. * 

II. Of Sugar : 

. 1. Opinions as to the Principal Causes of the existing Low Prices of 

Sugar ; how far they are likely to improve. 

2 . (Probable Evils which will result if the present Low Prices of Sugar 

in this Country continue. M 

3 . How far any Remedy might be applied to the present state of 

things, as regards Prices. 

• 

4 . General Statements as to the Prices of Sugar in London, and the 

Prices in the Countries where they are produced. 

5 . Prices in this Country at which Sugars produced in the Colonies, 

See. might be sold so as to be remunerative. 

6 . Opinions that very High Prices would not be beneficial ; they could 

not be maintained. 


I. Of Coffee : 

After the present depression has passed away there is every reason to believe the price 

of coffee will advance, Christian 14512 -There is*no chance of the price rising to such 

an extent as to induce parties to increase the cultivation, or even to keep it up, ib. 14514 

Witness is proprietor of a coffee estate in Ceylon to the extent of about 300 acres, 

An&truther 16691-16693 Was tempted into the speculation in consequence of the 

high prices of coffee in 1840, consequent upon the falling off in the cultivatipn of. 
coffee in the West Indies, which followed upon the emancipation of the slaves, ib. 16695 

Great annual loss on this estate, consequent on the present l0w price of coffee, 

ib. 16695, 16696 — —T he present price would not remunerate the planter for the cost 

of cultivation within 8 s. or 10 s. a cwt., ib. 16696 If the duty were to be reduced 

2 d. a jf)ound upon British colonial coffee, and the existing duty on foreign coffee 
remain as it is, it would very likely set up the colony, ib. 16708—16713. 16728-16733. 
16804-16806. • 

t II. Of Sugar: 

1. Opinions as to the Principal Causes of the existing Low Prices of Sugar ; 
how far they are likely to improve : 

The quantity of sugar exported from India has greatly increased since the Dhobah 
Company started ; TJut witness doubts whether the export has been large enough* to 

' affect prices, Kemshead 1092^.1093 Evidence showing that it is not the high price at 

Calcutta, but the fail in the price here, that has made the sugar trade unprofitable latterly, 
Alexander i8o6-i£i8— The low price of sugar may perhaps in som« measure be 
attributed to the pressure of the times latterly, ib. 1936, 1937 — —The present low price 
may be accounted for by the large stock on hand, and the large supplies expected this 
year, Arbuthnot 2053 — —The extended culture in Porto Rico and Brazil, particularly in 
Cuba, ana 1 also thfi large crop expected in North America, will prevent prjees rising, 
Blythes?*. r 

, .Extent to which the <price of sugar has been depreciated by the competition of slave- 

grown sugar, owing to the Act of 1846, Chapman 3473-3476- It is witness’s opinion 

that but u»r the passing of this Act sugar could not have failed to have risen in price, 

ib. 3476 Comparative prices of West India average brown sugar* paying 14 s. duty, 

and Havannab yellow sugar, in each month from May 1846 to February I1848, showing 
that the operation of general circumstances upon slave-labour sugar as compared with 
Mauritius sugar is entirely owing to the Act of 1846, Sir G. Larpent 3986-3990 — — 
Effect of the proposition of our Government in 1844, to adqpt foreign free-labour 
sugar at a protecting duty of io«. per cwt. on the price of sugar, Scott 6^59-5270 

Effect of the Bill of 1846, admitting slave-grown sugar, on the prices of sugars, 

*‘6.5271-5290. * ** 

, Prior 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Prices— continued. • 

11 . Of Sugar— continued. * 

1. Opinions as to Principal Causes of the existing Low Prices of Sugar, 

&c. — continued. 

Prior to the year 1834. and to the extermination of ( slavery, there were periods of great 

fluctuation in sugar, Colvile 6038,6039 Price at which foreign Sugar lias been sold in 

London before the Act of 1846 passed, which raised its value in the British diarket. 

Green: 6103—6106 The crop arriving herein 1847 has been larger than any sugar 

crop for many years ; how far this excess of quantity has tended to reduce the price, ib. 
6258-6269*— Witness does not attribute the present price of sugar entirely to the Act 

of 1846, but to that combined with the Act of 1844, Higgine 9881 Witness cannot 

admit JLhat there are other things besides these prices that have brought about the pre- 
sent state of ruin in the West Indies, excepting the irregularity and insufficiency of 

labour, ib. 9952—9954 There is every reason to fear that the prices of British sugars* 

instead of rising will fall still further, Greene 16678-16683. 

• 

2. Probable Evils which will result if the present Low Prices of Sugar in this 

Country continue : , 

Opinion of the Committee that the present abandonment of estates which, is taking 

S lace in the West Indin colonies will lead to a diminution of the production of sugar, 

lep. viii.^K 3 The first effect of this diminution will be an increase in the price 

of sugar, and the ultimate effect a greater extension of the growth of sugar in slave 

counttres, and a greater impetus to slavery and the slave trade, ib . 4. Anticipated 

extent of the falling off in the export of sugar from Bengal to this country if the low 

prices continue, Crooke 161—165 Evils which would result to that presidency from 

this falling off, ib. 168-176— The increase in the export of sugar from India to Great 
Britain, and the diminution in that to other countries, since 1833, may be attributed to 

the prices which have ruled in this country, Bagshaw 281 At the present prices it 

is utterly impossible that any large amount of sugar should be exported from India by 
the natives to the English market, Kemshead 1019-1027 Opinion that at the present 

{ trices the export of sugar from India must very much full off, if not be altogether anni- 

lilated. Tucker 1277-1284 At the present prices the export of sugar from India must 

materially diminish, Melvill 1386-1388. 1395. 

Unless the prices rise in this* country above what they now are, the exportation of 
sugar from India will be very much diminished, Alexander 1818,1819 It is ex- 

tremely probable, if prices here do not improve, the cultivation of sugar in Madras will 

be abandoned, Arbuthnot 2023-2025. 203 1, 2032 What the colonies fear is not so much 

the actual state of things at present as the prospective consequence of the present prices, 

and the present state of the law. Chapman 3871-3875 Probable evil consequences to 

the island of Jamaica, as regards its state of society, its yearly revenue, and its political 
and military prospects, if the present depreciation of ihe price of its produce should 

continue. Lord Howard de Walden 4585-4589 Calculation, as regards witness’s own 

estates in Jamaica, showing the probable results of the cultivation if the present prices 

of sugar and rum should prevail, Colvile 5768, 5769 Evidence in detail showing 

that tlfe present cause of the depression in the West Indies is the want of a suffi- 
cient price here for their sugaf, ib. 5962-5988. 

The colonies are complaining of the prices of sugar, Shaw 11655 If the piesent 

prices continue, the island cannot contfnue the cultivation of sugar; witness’s feeling, 
however, is that prices will not remain low as they now are ; price of sugar which 
would enable the proprietors to carry on the cultivation, Pickwoad 14030-14037. 14097— 
14106- — » If prices remain as they are the export of sugar from Madras must diminish, 
• j Ellis 15900 - 15933 - 1 5967 > * 6958 . 

2. How far any Remedy might be applied \o the present state of things, as 
regards Prices : . 

Some steps should be taken by the Legislature to raise the jrtice, Lord Howard de 

Walden 4640-4648. 4652-4657. 4665-4669 If the price of sugar could be raised 

here for the present, and means were given for continued caltivation by procuring kddi- 
tiohal labourers, the colonies might perhaps still thrive, Higgins 9993"* — Evidence to 
show that any enormous increase of production whjch might arise under these circum- 
stances would be advantageous rather than otherwise, ib. 9994-9997** ioq 4 i» 1003.2 

There is no other means of supporting the priced of sugar than th$it of excluding ‘slave 

sugar, and also foreign sugar, ip. 9998-10002. Even with a Reduction nf 25 per cent. 

.in all the wages and salaries, unless the planters in Trinidad can obtain a better price for 
their produce, the estates must still remain very large losers, \Miles 13519. 

4 . General Statements as to the Prices of Sugfcr in London, and the Prices 
in the Countries where tljey are produced : 

Average price flf East India sugar iti London in January 1847; rate of freights and 
insurance, liagsfcaw 285-290— —Prices at which the sugar refined by the natives, Qf the 
•same class as muscovado sugar, but rather an inferior sort, was sold in Calcutta and in 
0.32. s 3 England 
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Prices — conti n ued . 

II. Of Sugar — continued . i 

4 . General Statements as to Prices of Sugar in London, &c.— continued. 

England in 1845 at the higher rate of duty, Wray 340-348— -Price of the finer mus- 
covado sugars at .Calcutta at the same period, ib. 348-350 -Statement showing the 

prices of sugar at Galcutta, from January to July 1846, Tucker 1269 There has not been 

much increase in the price in India since the importation to this couutry, though there 
is a large native consumption, ib. 1319, 1320— —Reasons for forming the opinion that 
a fall in the price of sugar here would not cause a fall in the price in India, Alexander 
1895-1898. 

The price of British plantation sugar has fallen between January and December 1847 
about 13 Z. a ton, Blyth 3107-3109— Extent to which the property in which witness 

is interested has been depreciated by this fall, ib . 3110-3125. 3261-3270 Difference 

* in price on the consignments of sugar witness had from the Mauritius in 1846 and 1847, 
Guthrie 4147—4152 Statement of the price of muscovado sugar in Cuba at the pre- 
sent time, Greene 6107* 6108 Price at which the sugar of Porto Rico is sold on the 

spot, ib. 6188—6190 Present price of Demerara sugar ; it is not generally of equal 

quajity with Jamaica^or Barbados or Antigua sugar, Loxdale 9475-9477* 

Particulars relative to the price of brown Berbice sugars, J 3 arkly 10779-10783— Pre- 
sent prices of sugar at Batavia ; no sugar at the present prices can be imported from 

Batavia under the existing duty, St. Martin 11945-11950. 12121-12134 Witness 

delivers in a chart, prepared for the Committee, showing the variations in the prices of 
Briiish plantation average sugar, and of Havannah sugar in bond, for the eight years 

1840 to 1847, distinguishing the months, Woodhou&e 12151-12163 The result of this 

chart shows that from January 1844 to- December 1847 British plantation sugav has 
fallen from 34 s. Gd. to 22 s . 6 d . 9 while yellow Havannah has risen from 19 s. to 20 6rf., 

ib . 12153—12160 Price of Java sugar in bond in London at the present time, ib. 

12168—12170 Way in which the price of Havannah sugar is partially regulated by 

the state of the crops m Louisiana, ib. 12171-12182 Average value of the bulk of the 

sugar from British possessions, ib. 12295-12298 Prices which have ruled in Cuba for 

sugars, Harbottle 15369-15376 Price which Cuba sugars would fetch in this market, 

**-15379-1538i. 

Comparative statement of the value of the sugars imported from the British West 
lndies*in 1814, in the year 1830, and in the year 1847, with an estimate of what the 
value will be in 1848, affording a most conclusive answer to the doubts of those who 
think that the cry of ruin as regards the British West Indies is only a false cry, Greene 
16684, 16685 Average price of sugar. West India, East India, and Mauritius, con- 

jointly, taken from the London Gazette, for each week from 4 January to 25 April 1848, 

Rep. viii. App. 6 Average prices of foreign sugar sold for home coifsumption in the 

year 1847, ib. Totals of the average value of the British and foreign sugar consumed 

in the United Kingdom in 1847, **• 5 * * * * 10 Account showing the comparative quantities 

of sugar Entered for home consumption in each of the first three months of 1847 and 
1848, with the Gazette average prices of sugar and wheat in each month, ib. 79. 

5. Prices in this CountVy at which Sugars produced in the Colonies, &c. 

might be sold so as to be remunerative : 

Price at which witness considers sugars produced in India might be remunerative, 
Bagshaw 31 7-319— —Evidence in detail, %nowing that sugar cannot be profitably ex- 

? 01 ted from India at a lower price in London than 25 s. per cwt.. Tucker 1271—1277 

Particulars relative to the price at Calcutta; the rate of freight &c. ; pricQ at which it 
ought to be bought «*t Calcutta, in order, with the present prices here, to pay the im^ 

porter, Alexander 1806-1818 Opinion that it is not likely to be obtained at that 

price, on account oi' the internal demand arising in the west of India, ib. 1818 To be 

remunerative, no large quantity of sugar could he drawn from India under £ti average 
pripe»of 16 s. a cwt. Ih that country, ib. 2015, 2016* 

Statement in detail as to the cost of the production of sugar in Madras ; price at 
wffich it can be delivered in this country, Arbuthnot 2032-2045. 2061, 2062. 2.097- 

2117 Priee which can be obtained for this sugar in this country, showing a profit of 

3 $. per ewt 4 , ib. 2046-2050— IS this profit were certain, the partly interested would 
be £*4ti*fied, 2051 * ; - But from the uncertainty of the property* and risks and other con- 
tingencies, witness, does not consider this margin of profit sufficient, ib. 2051-2054. 

2057-2059^ — Five shillings per cwt. profit would be remunerative, ib. 2055, 2056 

Further evidence, showing that a margin of profit of»3£. per cwt. is dot sufficient, ib. 

2085-2090 probability that in July next, when the duty will be re&ucqpl * *. 6 d., the 

matgin will be still further diminished, ib. • 

Detail of the cost of production of sug%r in the Mauritius; price at which it can 
now be sold in England, and price it ought to fetch to leave a remunerative profit. 

Hunter 2631^2661. 2667-2669 The present price of sugar is inadequate to replace 

the cost of production upon the great majority, of the estates in Jamaica, Xortf Howard 

# * de 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 


JP RICES — continued, • 

II. Of Sugar— continued. • 

5. Prices st which Sugar produced in the Colonies, 8 tc. — continued. 

de Walden 4640—4648. 4652-4657. 4665—4669 Present average price of West India 

sugar ; this price would not have been remunerative even if emancipation had not taken 

place* Scott 6332-5336 At present prices Jumufca does not lit>ld out much prospect 

of profitable cultivation, Dickon 6590 et seq. Thiriy-nine shillings would be*a remu- 

nerating price to witness, though it would be so to a very small extent, Tollemache 

7965-7967. 7969-7972 It is only the splendid crop of 1847 which has enabled the 

planters to look for anything like a return at the present low prices. Sir W. Codrington 

8448-8450. 8473 Minimum price at which sugar can be produced in Barbados so as 

to be^ remunerative to the cultivator. Best 11297-11303. 11349. 11359-11370. 

6. Opinions that very High Prices would not be beneficial ; they cou^d 

not be maintained : 

Witness is not an advocate for high prices, as they would be no benefit to India, and 

would be a disadvantage to the native consumers, liagshaw 317. 320-324 Reasons 

for forming the^opinion that very high prices could not be maintained, ib. 323-^328 

Witness does not wish for a higher price of sugar here, but for a lower cost of produc- 
tion in the colonies. Moody 5689-5702. 

See also Abandonment of Estates, I. II. Antigua , 1. Benares Sugar . Bengal . 

British Guiana . Capital . Clayed Sugars* Coffee , I. 1. Consumers . 

Cost of' Production . Cultivation of Sugar , II. 1. j Distress. Holland . 

Java . Madras . Quality of Sugar . Railways . Remittances from India . 

Rum . Slave-grown Sugar . 

Prideaux , Francis William . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Assistant to the Examiner of 

India Correspondence, at the East India House, 1328 Has heard the evidence of 

Mr. Tucker, Chairman of the East India Company, and is not aware that he can add 
anything to it with respect to the interest which India has in sugar cultivation and the 

exportation of sugar to Great Britain, 1329 The probability is that the annihilation 

of the exportation of sugar from India would throw the sugar lands out of cultivation, 

1 33 °“* 33 a —This would must materially affect the revenue of India, as three-filths of 

the revenue are derived from the land-tax, ib. Particulars as to the 'assessment 

on land, and the revenue derived from Jthis source in the different presidencies, ib. 
— . — Correspondence between the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta and the govern- 
ment of India, at the close of 1846, relative to the cultivation of sugar, delivered iu and 
* read, 1332, Rep. i. p. 125-127. 

Cost at which sugar can be produced and delivered in Madras; price which this sugar* 

would fetch in England, 1334-1338 Memorandum on sugar cultivation in Rajah- 

mundry, Madras, drawn up 1 June 1844, by Captain A. Cotton, civil engineer, first 

division, 1338-1343, Rep. i. p. 127-130 Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Rohde, of 

the Madras civil service, on the cultivation of sugar in the districts of Madras commonly 

called the Northern Circars, 1343-1346 Statement of the quantity and value of 

6ugar exported from the ih»ce presidencies to all parts of the world, distinguishing 
the yearly exports to the United Kingdom, from *836-37 to 1845-46 ; 1347, an 4 *• 

App. 292 Similar return relative to coffee, 1347, and Rep. i. App. 293 Increase 

in the export of sugar from Madras during this period, 1348. 

How far the differential duly affected the export of sugar from Madras, 1349-1351 

Bombay, which still has a differential duty against it, exports sugar to this country, 

• though not a large quantity, 1351-1355 Proportion of tn<$ gross revenues of India ^ 

paid over to England, 1361— Statement of the g*y>ss trade of the three presidencies* 
with the Mauritius, from 1840-41 to 1844-45, showing that 'A portion of the means of 
India so pay her remittances to this country arises from this Jradc, 1365-1367 In- 

formation relative to the excise duty on rum in India, and as to the amount of revenue 

arising from the duty on spirits generally, 1368-1371- Actual state of thq sugar 

« cultivation in Madras at the present time, 1374-1381 . ’ 

> » 

Produce. The produce of the land in Antigua, with the same number of labourers, might 
be rendered n?uch greater by better management, Tollemache 7998— -—'Return showing 
the diminution in the produce of the principal West India colonies during' <he last 
three years of freedom, as compared with the last three years of slavery, Marryat 

' 10314-10328 Trinidad and Antigua nre exceptions to this rule; reason of this, ib. 

10319-10323*^— If all the West India islands were able to produce more sugar, it 
would not be an advantage to them ; l)ut if the maiket were thrown open to them and 
to all other countries, it would benefit the country which had the must fertile soil, 
Crawfurd 13081. -> • 

Production of Sugar . Increase in the production of sugar in the island olf Mauritius, 
notwithstanding all the restrictions to labour under which the planters suffer, Chap- 
0.3a. '* man 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued , 


Production of 6Vgar-*-continued. 

man 3836-3841 -The first effect of the incre&sed price which would be consequent 

upon a io«. protection, would be to increase the production, Greene 6305—6311. 

See also Abandonment of Estates . Cost of Production. Cultivation of Sugar . 

Over-Production. Prices. Soil. Supply of Sugar. 

Profits. r Reasons why the West Indies have not made a larger return from their larger 

crop of this year,. though produced at a less price, Hankey 7052-7063 The planters 

ought to get 10 per cent upon their capital employed upon the works, the land, and the 
plant, taking into consideration the risks that property in the West Indies is subject 
to, earthquakes, hurricanes, and other calamities. Pell 9199-9204. c 

Protective Duty : * 

«* I. On Coffee . 

II. On Sugar: 

1. Generally. 

2. Abandonment of Estates, and Diminution of the Cultivation of Sugar, 

which must result from the withdrawal of all Protection. 

3 . Probable Benefits which would arise to the Colonies from Protection ; 

Suggestions and Opinions as to the Amount of Protection necessary. 

4 . How far any Protection which may be afforded as against Foreign 

Sugar need be permanent. 

5 . Opinions that no Parliamentary Interference would now restore Con- 

fidence us regards the Colonies. 

6. Papers laid before the Committee. 

I. On Coffee: 

Opinion that an increase of protection would not lead to any over production of coffee 

in Ceylon, Christian 14548-14550. 14572-14586 Witness has no great hope in 

the present state of public opinion that a higher protection than 50 per cent, will be 
given upon coffee, ib. 14589-14593 Witness’s sole reason for seeking the main- 

tenance of the present protection is to give an increased price to the production of 

coffee, ib. 14666-14673 It is principally the last reduction of the protecting duty 

from 4 d. to 2 d. per lb. which has made the difference between the estates being very 
profitable or very ruinous, Anstruther 16696-16701— —To this cause may be added the 
anticipation of a further reduction, which prevents purchases being made, and the over- 
cultivation which has taken place, ib. 16699-16704. 

II. On Sugar: 

1. Generally : 

-JR 

Witness would wish to see sugar and every other article of domestic industry pro- 
tected, Tucker 1281 In saying u domestic industry/’ witness includes India and 

our colonies as integral parts of the British empire, ib. Witness is in favour of 

a proper amount of protection to all interests, Tollemache 8062—8067 The only help 

for the colonies is ext^sive immigration and protection, Naghten 8838-8854 The 

British agricultural interest is placed in a very false position by the present rate of 

duties levied on articles the produce of the soil of this country. Gray 9326-9328 

How far t there would be any danger in giving too great a stimulus by protection to 
the cultivation of sugar* to the neglect of other products ; at all events, the country must 
make* their election between free aod slave-grown produce, Higgins 9972-9982— The 
reason the colonial planter sends all his sugar to this market, and does not take the choice 
of the markets^ is that, this is a protected market, Woodhouse 12243— 12245— —Either 
protection must be given, or the West India colonies must be lost, Horthwick 12957 — 
Witness doesuot consider the Mauritius entitled to protection in the way of differential 
duty as'a set off against the enormous charges on the colonists, Hawes 16500-16505, 

• 

2. Abandonment of Estates, and Diminution of the Cultivation of Sugar, 

which must result from the withdrawal of all Protection : * 

O e 

Reasons for forrhing the opinion that taking pway all protection, as will be the case in 
1651, from sugar produced in India or in foreign countries, will prevent the cultiva- 
tion of all land for sugar by Europeans in India, Iiardman 801 et seq. 889—891 

Evidence .showing the great evils that will result from this, ib. 8lo-°8tf) —Without 

a protective duty in this country in favour of sugar the produce of ^ India, against 
sugar the produce of foreign countries, it will be impossible to recure the continued 

importation 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued '. 

PROTECTIVE Duty — continued, 

II. On Sugur — continued. • 

2 . Abandonment of Estates, and Diminution of Cultivation, 8tc. — continued . 

importation of sugar from India to this country, Alexander 1 854-1 8G3. 1866-1870- 

1899 Difficulty of fixing the amount of protective duty, ib. 1856— Present amount 

of protection which the manufacturer has in Ind& 4 , ib. 288*2-1892-1 Thyere is no 

doubt that without protection the supply of free- labour sugar will fall off, more par- 
ticularly in India and the Mauritius, r'£. 1900-1908. 1914-1919 When the present 

protection is withdrawn, as will be the case in 1851, the shipments of sugar to this 
country must very much diminish, ib. 1948, 1949- *997-1999- 

If protection be entirely taken away, nothing will enable our colonies to compete 

with the slave colonies, Hunter 2613-2618 Without protection it will not be possible 

for an^set of proprietors to continue the cultivation of sugar in the Mauritius for expor- 
tation, Blyth 3190-3193 Without a moderate protection the Mauritius tinder any % 

circumstances could not compete with slave grown sugar. Chapman 3685, 3686 Unless 

such protection be given a large proportion of the estates will go out of«ugar cultivation, 
Greene 6157-6162— Protection is required to enable the cultivation of sugar to be 
carried on in Antigua, Pell 9211—9215. . 

3 . Probable Benefits which would arise to the Colonies from Protection; 

Suggestions and Opinions as to the Amount of Protection necessary: 

With a differential duty of 10 s. per cwt. the colony of the Mauritius, with really 
efficient labour, could produce sugar profitably to a very large amount, Hunter 2431, 

2432. 2667—2669 Nothing but the restoration of protection will enable the sugar 

cultivators in the Mauritius to go on with the culture; the amount at which witness 

puts the protection is 10 1 . a ton, or 1 d. a pound, ib. 2687, 2688 Reasons for 

witness fixing upon 10 s. per cwt. as a sufficient protective duty, Blyth 3212-3255 

If there were an entire protection from foreign sugar the Mauritius could in the long 

run compete with India, Sir G. Isarpent 4006 The only chance for the Mauritius is 

not l>y making any alteration of the present duty, but by letting it remain as it is, ib. 
4021. 

The result of witness’s deliberations as to what is to be done for the Mauritius is, that 

they should have a protection ofc 1 d . a pound, Guthrie 4089-4106 A uniform rate of 

protection would benefit the whole of the estates in the Mauritius, good, had, and indif- 
ferent, ib. 4165-4183 The protection should be a protection against all foreign sugar ; 

the questions of slave sugar and other sugar come so close together that it is difficult 

diaw a distinction, ib. 4213 Ten shillings per cwt. protection would be sufficient 

to induce the planters of Jamaica to go on with the cultivation ; witness’s opinion is 

that it would Save them, I*ord Howard de Walden 4592—4595 The only system that 

would enable witness to recover his estates would be a system of protection ; witness 

would suggest a protection of 10s. per cwt., Price 5020,5021 If the piotection were 

accompanied by such measures as would give them a supply of labour in Janfaica at 2 rf. 
or 4 d. a day, the planters might get out of their difficulties, ib. 5022-5028. 

By protection, accompanied by good industrial laws, credit might be restored, ma- 
chinery might then be obtained and the cost of production lessened. Moody 5509-5511 
—Amount of protection necessary to establish the credit of our West India colonies 
and place them in a position to compete with foreign colonies, ib. 5551-5561 With- 
out protection it is impossible that the fre$ labour of the British colonies can compete 
with the slave labour and slave trading of Cuba and Brazil ; the protection should not 

be less tlign 10 s. per cwt., Greene 6155-6157. 6163, 6164 Without an actual protec- 

m tion of io«. it will not be possible for the West Indies to continue their cultivation, ib. 

6270-6304 Amount of protection witness considers necessary, Dummett 7444-7447 

Witness considers that nothing short of a differential duty # oJ‘ 115. per cwt. will 

remunerate the planter in Barbados, ib. 7512. . 

To put*the West India planter and the foreigner on an equafity there should # be a 

greater difference of duty, Cros/ey 7767-7771 Protection against slave-labour sugar 

is necessary, but it would not be desirable to give over- protection, as it might lead to 

negligence and abuse, Tollemache 7979-7997 Witness would •say thatnhe cultivation 

of Anfigua could not go on with a less protection JJian 10s. a cwt.; though possibly 
Mr. Tollemache’^ individual estates, which are above the standard, ntightMo so, Shand 

8206-8211 No immigration of labour would enable the planters of Antigua, Without 

protection, to compete with slave-grown sugar. Sir W. Codrington 8455^-58457 Way 

m which a ioa protection would now go far to relieve the present distress, notwith- 
standing (hat in*i832 they had a much greater protection than 10 r., having full control 
over the labour and the monopoly of the English market, which only gave them 2.4 per 

cent, upon their capita], Loxdale 9707-9731 If the present prices continue, it would be 

quite inadequate to continue merely the present amount of protection of Os., Higgins 
9986,«9987<— — A protection of 10 s. a cwt. against all foreign sugar, guaranteed for ten 
years, coupled with restricted access to the coast of Africa for free labourers, would set 
the British planters upon, their legs agam, Higgins 101 go, 10191. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Protective JMjty — continued. 

II. On Sugar — continued. w 

3 . Probable Benefits to the Colonies from Protection, &c. — continued. 

Evidence as to the benefit which witness would expect to arise from a protective duty 

of to s. a cwt., hfarryat 1 0564-1058 1 Reasons for forming the opinion that a pro- 

tectiv».duty ®f ic ft. 8 d. is necessary as against foreign sugar, Cruikshank 10735-10740 
— ■— Witness does not consider that the protection which has been generally suggested, 
that is, 10s. a, cwt., to continue for a period of ten years, would be for the real advan- 
tage of the West Indies, Harkly 10846 et seq.— Especially if it were imposed with a view 
of bringing them into competition with slave labour at the end of that period, ib . 10846 
——The probable effect of such protection would be such an increase of cultivation as 
would tend permanently to raise wages instead of bringing about a reduction, which is at 
the present lime required, ib. 10846 et seq. 10980-10999. 

The island of Barbados cannot compete with foreign sugar-growing countries without 

protection, Carrington 11217 Amount of protection witness considers necessary, ib. 

11218— 11223. 11252— 1 1256. 11265-11275 Reference to the statement made by Mr. 

McGregor, that a 10 s. differential duty ought to exist in favour of free sugars, Shaw 

1 1571 Witness does not consider that a 10 s. protection would be sufficient ; nothing 

bhort of 15$, would be of any use, lianken 12472-12478 — —No protection under 14 s. 
would be at all beneficial ; data upon which witness forms his calculations as to this 

being the amount of protection required, Borthwich 13010-13017 The only remedy 

witness can suggest to alleviate the distress is a protection against the admission of 
slave-grown sugar, Scott 13435. 13494-13506 A protection of 10 s. a cwt. would pro- 

bably lead to a rise in the wages in the colonies, and consequently the proprietor would 
not reap the whole of the benefit, Pickwoad 14090-14096. 

4 . How far any Protection which may be afforded as against Foreign Sugar 

need be permanent : 

Resolution agreed to by the Committee, that it is their opinion that the British pos- 
sessions have capabilities for the supply of sugar far exceeding the probable consumption 

of the United Kingdom, Hep . viii. p . 3 And that their ultimate prosperity must 

therefore depend upon the means of successful competition with foreign producers, 
rathei^than upon any permanent protection of their produce in the British market, ib. 

Opinion of the Committee that a share of the advantages of a higher price in this 

market by the foreign producer is a consequence inseparable from the policy of reduced 
protection, established by the changes in the sugar duties by the Acts of 1844, 1845, 

and 1846,16. 4- As there arc great difficulties in the way of^securing an ample 

supply of labour, and enacting laws against vagrancy and squatting, and as considerable 
time must elapse before any measures can be adopted to remedy these evils, the Com- 
mittee recommend a differential duty of 10 s. per cwt. in favour of sugar the produce of 

British possessions, for a period of six years, ib. The Committee being of opinion 

that this temporary encourage ment would have the effect of preventing the immediate, 
and otherwise inevitable, abandonment of the majority of the estates, and secure time for 
bringing into operation the intended measures of relief, ib. 

Opinion that a guaranteed protection of 10s. per cwt. for seven years would lead 
pifrtics lo re-invest their capital, and that thl* trade of the colonies would revive, JBlyth 

3373-3390 Al the present time the Mauritius could not do without a protection of 

10$. per cwt., which, if things went on ^prosperously for two or three years, might 

probably then be reduced, Chapman 3687-3692 Evidence in favour of a protective 

duty of 10$. per cwt. t for three years, ib. 3847 et seq. How far such a system would 

be likely to lead to over-production, and so reduce the price of sugar that after all such 
protection would be of no matferial advantage to the planter, ib. 3847-3870. 3876-3886 

It would not be necessary that the 10s. protection proposed bj T witness should be 

continued for any number of years, Price 5022 Nothing will save tfie island of 

Jamaica but a protective duty until such time as wages shall be brought to a level that 
wr 1 1 enable the planters toacompete wiih slave-grown sugar, ib. 5141—5149. 5153"5 1 6o. 
5192-5197-^ — This .duty should be fixed at 10 s. per cwt., ib. 5141-5149. 5153-5!^° 

Amount of protection witness considers necessary in order to encourage th£ British 

planter; number of years for vvliichr such protection would most likely he required, 

Mo&rfy 5512—5514 Witness’s semedy is a temporary protection, accompanied with 

a system of importing labour, and measures for regulating that labour, ib. 5728 Doubts 

as to whether a los^ protection for seven years to come, against slave-grown sugar, 
would produce the desired effect of efficiently maintaining the cultivation of tJ our sugar 

colonics, Co/vite 5848-5851 Any protection to be effectual must be Permanent and 

not temporary, ib. 6060, 6061 ; Hammett 7452—7454 It would not be worth while 

to import labourers unless a continued protection could «be obtained. Sir W. Codrington 

8511,8512* 0 

A temporary and not a permanent protection is the object which the colonists ought 
to look to the most, as it is the one they are most likely to getj whether it would now 

restore 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 

Protective Duty — continued. • 

9 

II. On Sugar — continued. 

4. How far any Protection against Foreign Sugar, 8cc .—continued. 

restore any great degree of confidence is doubtful. Biggins 10142-10149— It is 
decidedly necessary that there must be a differential duty to soineihmgunt a jl opted for 
a certain period ; tine sugar cultivation of the colonies cannot be continued without it, 

Barkly 10846 Witness's suggestion is a 105. protection for the next two years, ib. 

10846-10870. 10980-10999 This would enable the planters to go* on with the culti- 

vation of the canes now on the ground, but would not lead to any increase in the extent 

of cane cultivation, ib . 10849-10870. 10980-10999 And witness's opinion is that 

during this period the wages of labour might be reduced, and most probably such 
reduction would then be permanent, ib. 10849-10874. 10980-10999. 

Protection would be a remedy calculated to relieve this distress of the West India > 
colonies ; as regards this, witness would merely propose the suspension of further reduc- 
tion for a period of three years, Innes 13386-13393 This period would afford the 

Government an opportunity of supplying the means which witness thinks would enable 

the planters to do without protection, ib. 13394-13397. 134*3-13415 The West 

Indies require protection till such time as they are put in a position to compete with 
other countries ; the best way of bringing this about would be by free immigration, 

JWhVes 13585-13599. 13674-13676 A differential duty of 10 s. per cwt. in favour of 

our colonies would not benefit the proprietors of estates unless it were permanent. Pick - 
woad 13889-13902. 1 3948“ 1 3957- 14090-14096. 

5. Opinions that no Parliamentary Interference would now restore Confidence 

as regards the Colonies : 

A great portion of the British capital invested in the sugar cultivation was stimulated 
to that investment by a confidence in the stability of the commercial policy of Great 

Britain, Alexander 2000, 2001 111 extending their cultivatibn the planters of the 

Mauritius looked forward to the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that there would be 
always a certain protection against foreign free-labour sugar. Hunter 2751—2755. 2780- 

2801 The West Indies have a just claim for protection, having invested their capital 

in the colonics on the faith of the Jaws of the mother Country, Colvile 6o65,«6o66 

Confidence in Parliament has been so entirely destroyed, that there is no Act which 
could he passed that would inspire the coldnists with the slightest degree of confidence,, 

Innes 13389 Whatever Parliament might enact with regard to protection, it would 

inspire no confidence, and it would be pretty much as if no such Act had parsed, ib. 
13390- 

6. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Despatch from Governor Sir C. E. Grey, dated 21 September 1847, stating that the 
low price of sugar in the London market threatens many of the planters with ruin, and 
that there are indications of a movement in favour of a return to the principle of proteev 

tion, Jiep. iii. App. 355 Despatch from Earl Grey in reply, dated 30 October 1S47, 

lamenting the difficulties of the planters, but stating the impossibility of a return to their 
former protection ; and also stating that the duty paid in this country is not a buidcn 
upon the colonists, ib. 356. 

See also Abandonment of Estates , I. Ad-valorem Duties. Beet-root Sugar. 

Pouf bon. Isle of. Brazil , 2. Ceylon . Classification Duties. Coffee , 1. 5. 

, Commercial Policy . Cuba , 3. Danish Colonies. ## Differential Duties, 2. 

Free Trade. Mauritius, 4. Overproduction. Prices, II. Hice. 

Slave-grown Sugar. Supply of Sugar. * ^ 

• • 

Provision Grounds: • " . 

British Guiana . — Ordinance for promoting the industry of the manumitted slaves, 
by a lax on all provision grounds in British Guiana, and by an equivalent duty on 
ail provisions imported into the colony, Rep . iv. App. 160, 161." * 

Grenada. — In Grenada the negroes have a^hnuch provision ground aS tliey require, 
Hankey 6948-6953. * . 

Jamaica.— i The lubourers in Jamaica are independent, fey reason* of having their 

own 'provision grounds, and provisions to sell at a high price, Dickon 6516, 6517 1 he 

means tfi at* witness would suggest for making these labourers work»more continuously 
would be by the planters growing their own provisions, ib. 6518—6530. 6535-6541. 
6761-6770. 6837-6849- /The provision grounds of the negroes are generally inde- 
pendent holdings, ib. 6820-6824 At the time the labourer is required, that is to 

plant the canejp, when the rain comes on, he betakes himself to the cultivation ol 
his own provision ground, Geddes 8952, 8953* 8956. 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued . 


Provisions : 9 

Ceylon . — If the duties on the import of articles of food were removed, the relief to the 
planters would be very great, Christian 14763, 14764. 

Mauritius .— The reason why the greater part of the provisions of the island of 
Mauritius are imported, is that the island will not produce rice in any quantity. Hunter 

<2680-2682. 2844 And the grasses are not congenial to the life of cattle, ib . 

Unsuccessful attempts made to cultivate other articles besides sugar in the island, ib. 

2844 There 'was still a hope at the end of last year that Government would, at 

the meeting of Parliament, do something for the Mauritius, Blyth 3085 — —On the re- 
assembling of Parliament on the 3d February, the Government made a declaration of 

its policy with regard to the colonies, ib. 3086 In consequence of this declaration, 

witness’s firm wrote by the overland mail of 27 February, withdrawing their credits pre- 
c viously existing in Bengal, under which their correspondents sent rice and other grain 

to the Mauritius, on joint account with witness’s house, ib, • 3087. 3427 They also 

stopped the advances to native merchants to send down rice, ib. Probable effect of 

these instructions on the means of subsistence of the colonists; bow far this Govern- 
ment or the Fast India Company have prepared for the anticipated deficiency, ib. 3092— 

3097. 3427 High price of provisions in the Mauritius; the soil *is not suited to the 

cultivation of grain, ib. 3208-3211. 3434, 3435. 

West India Colonies . — The reduction of duties on all articles of provision, so as to 
render the people less dependent upon home-grown provisions, would tend to make 

labour more continuous and more plentiful. Lord Howard de Walden 4611 Effect of 

the duty on the importation of food in advancing the price of it. Moody 5624-5638 

The duties upon the importation of food into the colonies do not operate at all in the way 

of oppression to the consumer, Colvi/e 5902-5916 The price of provisions in British 

Guiana varies ; no corn is grown except a little Indian corn; bread is used, but is made 

of imported flour, Barhly 11050-11056 It has been found to be cheaper to import 

provisions from America in order to feed the labouring population, than to grow them in 

Barbados, Dummett 7436-7439 Particulars as to the grain or corn produce of 

Venezuela; general food of the inhabitants, Syers 14920-14924. 

See also Import Duties. Indian Corn . Rice . 

Public Officers. See Salaries. 

r 

Public Works. See Irrigation , III. Loans. 


Q. 


Quality of Sugar. How far sugar deteriorates in quality in the voyage from India, 

Hardman*&5\-8jo Quality of the sugars exported from the Mauritius, Chapman 

3649-3654 There has been a deterioration of the quality of British sugar since 

the emancipation ; this inferiority may b( j attributed to the want of labour, Scott 5318- 
5321 The result of obtaining a sufficient supply of labour would be that a better 

3 uality of sugar would be produced at the same price as inferior sugar is now pro- 

uctrd. Moody 5724-5726 Generally speaking, a better quality of sugar was made 

in the West Indies during slavery than now made, Greene 6186, 6187 How far 

lowering the standard would tend to induce the colonists to send an inferior quality of 

sugar, Woodhouse 12286-12294 This is not the case with the Mauritius sugar, 

Browne 12647, 12648*0 No improvement as regards the colour and quality of Wear 

Indiu sugar has taken place within the last 20 years, ib. 12646. 12649 Testing is the 

only safe way of determining tb& quality of sugar, ib. 12650. 

See also Differential Duties , 2. Madras. Penang Sugar. Refitfing Sugar. 
, Santa Cruz. 


« 


K. 


Raffles t Sir Stamford. See Java • 

Railways : , 

Cuba . — Particulars relative to the construction and c extent of railways in Cubp, Zftir- 
fart/fc 15706-15712. 15738-15756. c 


Demerara .— A railway has been projected in Demerara, and its construction to a 
certain extent proceeded with, but from the %tate of discredit into which the colony has 
been thrown by the low price of sugar, the works are at a stand-scill, Barhly J1075- 
11078— - — Witness believing that there was a certain sum at the disposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which might have beeq applicable for this railway, waited upon 
him on the subject; unsuccessful result of his application, ib. 11679, 11080. 

Jamaica . — 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued. 

JRailways — continued. * 

Jamaica. — Witness is no advocate eittfer for tramways or railroads on each individual 
estate, Dickon 6566—6572. See also Jrish Labourers. 

Hajalimundry Distiict (Madras). Memorandum on sugar cultivation in Rajahmundry, 
Madras, drawn up l June 1844, by Captain A. Cotton, civil en girder, first division, 
Prideaux 1338-1343, Rep. \. p. 127-130. See also Madras. ' "* ) 

JRanhen, Dr. William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is deputed by a committee of the in- 
habitants of the colony of Demerara to give evidence before this Committee, and is fur- 
nished with documents from the colony for that purpose, 12334-12337 Statement 

generally of the case witness wishes to lay before the Committee, 12338 tt seq. 

There has been a great change in the social c ondition of the colony ever since Mr. Can- 
ning's Resolutions were promulgated there in 1823; 12338 Nature of the evils which 

resulted from the promulgation of these Resolutions, ib . The compulsory Manumission 

Bill passed in 1829 had also a prejudicial effect, ib. The next evil step was the Nine 

Hours’ Labour Bill in 1831, which deprived the planter of one-seventh part of the labour 

he considered himself entitled to without compensation, ib. Then there was the great 

measure of emancipation, which came into force in August 1834 ; .12338, 12339 »The 

prices of produce happened to rise about that time, and were maintained during the 
period of apprenticeship, 12339. 

In 1838 apprenticeship was abruptly and unexpectedly terminated, 12340 From 

this period the labourers would not work as they did be/orc, ib . And Government, 

unfortunately, to add to the loss occasioned by this circumstance, passed an Order in 

Council disallowing all contracts made out of the colony, ib. Evidence generally as 

to the introduction of immigrants into the colony from 1834 to 1838; this introduction 
was beneficial to the colony, 12341—12352 Statement of facts showing the inade- 

quacy of the compensation which was paid under the Act of Emancipation, 12353-12389 

The non-resident proprietors have improved their estates more than the resident 

proprietors; the outlays for the importation of labour have been made chiefly by non- 
resident proprietors; the Ordinance of 1838 put a stop to this importation, 12390-12399 
- — How far this measure had a retrospective effect with regard to the contracts which 
had already been entered into, 12400-12407. 

The remedy witness has to suggest on behalf of the colony is protection, 12408 et seq. 

The colonists complain very much, and with great reason, that the Sugar Duty Bill 

of 1846 has caused the grievances brought about by the Emancipation Act to fall upon 

them with increased severity, ib. It has depreciated their produce 40 per cent., 

12408 What the colonists wish for is protection aguinst the slave sugar grower, and 

also immigr&tiQp from Africa, ib. Evidence in detail relative to the immigration 

which has already taken place into Demerara; inconveniences arising from the short con- 
tracts, 12408-12438 Evidence generally relative to wages in Demerara; unsuccessful 

attempt made lately to reduce the rate of wages, 12439-12442. 12447-12449— In any 

•future importation of immigrants the colonists would have no objection to be put under 
an obligation to import as many women as men from the coast of Africa, 12443-12446. 

Up to the period of the last intelligence the attempt to reduce wages in the colony of 

Demerara had entirely failed with the native population, 12450 There were a few of 

the immigrant population employed, but Jt is stated that the great body of them were 

intimidated by the Creole population, 12451,, 1 2452 Whether the evidence given by 

Mr. Barkly that the colony had been saved to a great extent by the immigrant population 

is correct, remains yet to be seen, 12453-12469 If no protection be afforded the whole 

of the estates in Demerara must in time go out of cultivation, 12470-12473 Witness 

cloes not consider that a 10$. protection would be sufficient ; nothing short of 15 s. would 
be of any use, 12472—12480. ^ 0 

A protection is required equal to the difference between the present cost of production 
.and the cost during slavery, as it is against slave-grown sugar that the planters have u> 

contend, 12473 There should also be at the same time free access to the coast of 

Africa for labourers, 12475-12480 Witness would say that we shoul/1 not be *80 

muefi afraid of other countries which are not cultivated by slave 'labour, 'as we should 

be of tlie competition with Porlo ltico, Cuba, and Brazil, 12481-12487 ^Unrestricted 

access to the coast of Africa would not be likely to lead to a revival of the slave trade, 

12488-12491. 12511—12515 The importation of labourers into British Guiana which 

has already taken place, has not had the effect of lowering wages) 12492-1*2499. 

The fnpral character of the negroes in British Guiana has deteriorated since 1838; 

12505— 12510- A considerable number qf estates will necessarily go out of cultivation 

unless some relief be afforded, 12516-12521 There is no objection to leaving the im- 
portation of Europeans perfectly unrestricted, 12522-12526 A great deal has been 

done in Demerara vfith reference to the improvement of the manufacture of sugar, and 

the abridgement of the use of manual labour, 12534-12539 The compensation given 

to the colonists of British Guiana was quite inadequate, 12540-12544 How far the 
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Reports, 1847-48— continued. 

Ranken , Dr. William . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

present relation and understanding that exists c between the labourers and their employers 

might be placed upon a better footing, 12547- Complaint made by the inhabitants of 

British Guiana of the extension of the taxatioh ; body which originates the suggestions 
for taxation ; mode in which the taxation and expenditure are carried out, 12552-12580. 
1258^-12580. '# • 

Raw Grain Spirits . Letter and papers relative to raw grain spirits, Rep . viii. App. 12. 

See also JMAlt Spirits . Spirits. 

Raw Silk . See Remittances from India . • 

Raymond , John George . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was in the Mauritius 10 years; was 

inspector of distilleries; arrived in Europe in September 1847; 2118-7121 Is 

well acquainted with the population of the Mauritius, 2122 There is no morality at 

all among the coolie population of the island, 2123. 2298-2305 Owing to the paucity 

of Indian women and the dislike the negro women entertain for the Indians, they com- 
mit the most revolting crimes, 2124-2148.2298-2305 They are much addicted to 

intoxication, 2125 They are also subject to very many diseases • mode in which they 

are treated when sidk, 2126-21 28 Impossibility of confining them to the hospitals 

from fhe want of proper hospital regulations; spread of disease consequent thereon, 
2128, 2129. 2148. 

The number of coolies imported into the Mauritius hus been from 90,000 to 93,000; 

2130-2148 Depraved character of many of this number, 2131-2133. 2148 When 

witness left the island in 1847, at least 20,000 of them were vagabonds, 2131-2141. 

2148. 2306—2311 Number who have deserted their employers and turned thieves, or 

lei t the island before the term of their service was completed, 2133—2141 The ex- 
pense of importing them has consequently been lost to the island, 2133-2141 Dis- 

advantages which the planters labour under in the cultivation of their estates, and in 
the employment pf these coolies, 2142 et seq. 

The Jaws for governing servants are inefficient ; they do not allow the engagement of 

a coolie for a longer period than one year, 2142—2148 Evils aiising in consequence, 

2143-2148 Such industrial laws should be passed as to secure to the planter a 

longer period of service, 2146 Summary of the jn formation upon the subject of the 

cooliP population in the Mauritius with which witness’s residence in the island has 

furnished him, 2148 et seq. Causes which the poverty of the Mauritius and its 

bankruptcy may, in a great measure, be traced, 2153-2163 These causes may be 

classed under the following heads : viz. the bad faith of the French planter to the English % 
agent or money lender, and the high rale of interest demanded of the former by the 
latter; the limited knowledge which the present governor has of tha island; the cor- 
ruption of many of the magistrates and public officers, and also of the police and inferior 
cuslom-liouse servants; the retail sale of rum; and the inefficient state of the law of 
master and servant, ib. 

Willi contracts for longer periods of service than for one year, say five or seven years, 

the coolies might become more attached to the soil, 2164-2167. 2312-2321— One of 

the greatest benefits would be the introduction of a greater number of Indian women, 

2165, 2166 Witness has come to the conclusion that Madagascar is the proper 

source for the supply of labourer to the Mauritius, 2164 The wages of the coolies 

in the Mauritius are too high for the advantage either of the planter or the labourer, 

2168-2175 Hours of labour of the coolies in the Mauritius, 2176, 2177 Relative 

value, as labourers, of the natives of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, showing ilie 

superiority of the M^lrasees, 2178-2186 Evidence as to the number of Chinese in 

. the Mauritius, and as to the labour performed by them, and the mode in which per- 
formed, &c., 2 187-2200. # 

Reasons lor there being so few Bombay coolies in the Mauritius as compared with 

the.Bengah se f 2*20^-2205 Number of thg original black population of th% island who 

were emancipated ; great decrease in the number since, arising from immorality and 
disease; vagabond habit* oi a large proportion of the number who remain; great dis- 
parity m tl*£ sexes, £1206-2222 Small amount of the old population of the Mauritius 

employed upon the tegular sugar plantations, 22*23-2228 Estimated lAimber of 

coolies at* present employed in the cultivation of the sugar estates in the island, » 
2*2*9-2235: • 

Time w^>uld be* no difficulty in enacting such industrial laws as would prevent squat- 
ting and vagabondage, 2236-2240 But it would be necessary to* have an efficient 

police; present inefficient state of this body, 2236-2239 Furtlifr evideqp 4 showing 

that Muilagasfar would be the best source # for the supply of labour to*tlie Mauritius, 
2241 et seq. This applies purriculaily to those portious of the population of Mada- 

gascar .cal ed the Hovahs and Sakalavas, wdio are a manly anil brave people, 2246—2254 

The latter might be got in any quantity, and would be but idb happy to emigrate, 

2255, 2256 — — Distance of the I.sle of Bourbon from the Mauritius^ it lies between the 
Mauritius and Madagascar, 2260, *2261. • . # 

Rectifying 
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Rectifying Spirits . The Act of 6th Geo. 4, c. 80, s. 35, expressly forbids the business of 
rectifying being carried on under the sfmie roof with a distillery ; previously to that time 

(1825) they were carried on in unison, Currie 8535-8538 Provisions of the Act 

relative to" the having of the distillery and rectifying house separate, ib. 8560 In 

Scotland there is no rectification, the spirits go into immediate consumption; in England 

they go through the medium of the rectifier, ib . 865^-8658 Evidence showing that 

the necessity which the English distiller is under of sending his spirit** to the rectifier 
constitutes a part of the difference between the case of the English and of the Scotch 

distiller; how far this applies to the colonial distiller, ib. 8660-8676 Grounds upon 

which the distillers for a very long period resisted*the admission of rum to rectification, 
ib. 8673-8676. 

The extra expense of rectifying in consequence of the law is put down by different 
distillers at from 6 d. to 8 d- ; reasons for forming the opinion that in their trade the 
distillers have no right to consider the expenses of rectifying at all. Wood 14950-14954. 
15047-15067. 15083. 15107— 15137— — Estimate of expenses to which the rectifier is? 
subject in England ; to which is added the money value of such expanses on 1,000,000 
gallons. Wood's JEv., Hep. vi. p. go— The rectifier has to buy his spirit either from 
the distiller in England, or from the agents of either the Scotcli or Irish houses, J 3 etts 

15214, 15215 4 low far the large distillers of London are connected either directly or 

indirectly with rectifying houses, ib. 15249-15252. • 

Witness does not concur in the evidence that has been given before this Committee 
that the rectifier experiences no loss in the process of manufacture through which he 

puts the spirits, to render it suitable to the English market, Jletts 15278 So far as he 

is himself concerned, he finds a loss of three a half per cent., ib. 15279 Way in which 

he calculates this loss, ib. 15280-15292 Proportion of this loss he attributes to the 

excise restrictions, ib. 15285. 15289—15292 It would be a great advantage to the 

rectifiers of this country if they were allowed to rectify in bond, and there would be no 
difficulty in the way as regards the excise regulations, so as to affect the revenue, ib. 

1 6 2 93 “ 1 5 2 99 * 1 53 1 0-15314 It is witness’s impression that if this privilege were 

allowed there would be a very considerable trade with foreign ports, ib. 15300-15309 

Evidence as to the expense per gallon of rectifying spirits, Nicholson 16240-16251. 

Sec also Ron ding Spirits. Distillers. Rum. Spirits. 

Refactionists. See Cuba f 2. • » 

Refilled Sugar. * The refiner gets a drawback .on his sugar re-exported, which practically 
amounts to a bounty on the export of refined sugar, St. Martin J 1990-1 1999. 

Refining Sugar. Mode of refining the sugar in India ; the native manufacture and re- 
fining form distinct branch of the business from that of the cultivation ; mode in 

which undertaken and carried on, Wray 340 Reasons why witness cannot admit that 

the English refiner would labour under a disadvantage if refined sugar were allowed to be 
imported from India at the same rate of duty as common muscovado, the refiner having 

to pay the same duty on the crude material, Hardman 777-784 Respect in which 

allowing the sugar refiners in this country to manufacture their sugar in bond, ami to 
import it and export it at a common duty, would be giving them a great boon, ib. 

785-795 Charging a uniform duty on all sugar, and allowing it to be refined in bond, 

would be no better plan than allowing the different qualities to be at once imported at a 

uniform duty. Doweling 2990-3002 Sugar is now refined in bond for exportation, ib. 

3 ° 2 5 - 

A uniform duty on sugars of all kinds, and allowing them to be refined in bond and 
^introduced into consumption would be a very desirable arrangeuieut, Rlyth 3326—3332. 

3404-3413 Evidence generally on the subject of refining sugar in bond, Scott 

539°-5399 Difference of quality of British colonfel sugar gnd Cuba sugar for re- 

fining, ib. 5423, 5424— One lenicdial measure that witness would propose, for the 
West Iufiics would be that sugar and rpolasses and syrup should be permitted to be 
refined in bond for home consumption, subject to the same duty when taken our of 
bond as the products would if they had been imported from the West Indies, Out vile 

5*8 35 Further reasons in favour of allowing sugar to be refinwl in bo^d ; it would be 

practicable to bring the syrup here, ib. 6029-6037. , , 

Witness has n8 great opinion as to allowing refining in bojul, Morion 63.11—6420— — 
The effect of allowing sugar to be refined in boifd would be to lal^c away the gieat dis- 
advantage arising from the various qualities of >ugar which copic into thft maikei now 
and qpablc e^L*ry sugar to be sijld in exact relation to its own intrinsic value, Crosley 

7718-7737.^7743-7746 The difficulty arising from the different guali ties would be 

best got over by refining them in bond ^4iul paying the duty afterwards upon aJl the 
products, except the tnsacle, which is not considered to pay any duty, ib. 7742. 

There is a preqjium upon the refiner refining, not in boud, but for consumption, over 
the fefiner who could refine in bond according to the present duties of 2 s. m o £d. per 
cwt., Cruthshank 10699— The effect of allowing an optional refining in bond would be 
that upon 6Ugar, when the extract wa& very great, the parties would continue to refine 
O.32. • t 4 duty 
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Reports, 1 847-48— -continued. 

Refining Sugar — continued. 

duty paid, Woodhouse 12246— Where it wus very small they would refine in bond 

and the revenue might suffer, ib . 12246, 12247 Still if the duty upon the refined 

sugar were equivalent to the duty upon raw sugar of a fair West India quality, there 

would be rather an advantage in refiners refining in bond, ib . 1224-812258 The 

revenue might possibly be defrauded by the importation of cane juice into this country, 

j Browrte 1 26 1^658 It would be of no advantage to the West India proprietors to 

refine or purify sugar in the colonies, ib . 12659-12663. See also Cane Juice. 

Reid , Irving fif Co., Messrs. Evidence showing the loss sustained by this house on their 
estates in the Mauritius, Blyth 3131-3146. c 

Relief. Resolution agreed to by the Committee that the greatest necessity exists for an 

immediate application of relief. Rep. viii . p. 4 The Government have it still in their 

power to make the Mauritius one of the most flourishing colonies; producing a very 

large quantity of sugar at a moderate cost, Chapman 3605, 3606 Difficulty of finding 

any remedy tor the evils under the existing state of things. Sir 6r. Larpent 4013,4014 
However much the Colonial Office may have led parties connected with the Mau- 
ritius to hope that something would be done for them, the results have not been satis- 
factory, Guthrie 4216-4222. 

See •also Cultivation of Sugar , II. 1 . Distress . Immigration . Loans . 

Mauritius , 4 . Prices , III. 3 . Protective Duty . R fining Sugar . 

Slave-grown Sugar . 

Religious Instruction (British Ghiana). The spiritual interests of the colony are provided 
for better than any other part of the world, there is a regular ecclesiastical establishment 
there of the very first order, Loxdale 9767-9778 Expenditure of the colony for eccle- 
siastical purposes, liarkly 11057—11059. See also Clergy . 

Remittances from India . If the East Indies cease to export sugar, the remittances to England 
must be made in bullion, which will eventually be the ruin of India, Ftagshaw 312 Im- 

portance to the East Iudia Company of obtaining their remittances from India at the least 
possible cost, Sykes 623 Anything therefore that impedes the consumption of the pro- 
ducts of India, or enhances their value, is detrimental, ib. Evidence as to the mode in 

which the East India Company make their remittances to this country, ib. 659-667 They 

used, vnder the former charter, to get them home thrSugh the medium of tea ; this mode 

of sending them home has very much diminished now, ib. 659, 660 There would be 

very considerable difficulty attending the 'sending of these remittances, if they were to 

lose the export of sygar, which is to the extent of 1,600,000/. to 1,700,000 /., ib. 659 

The remittances are now principally made through what are called hypothecations ; ‘de- 
scription as to the manner in which this is accomplished, ib. 661-667. 671-676. 

Witness estimates the amount of the annual remittances from India to England by the 
two modes which the company resort to, one by drawing upon India, and the other, by 
remitting i from India on bills purchased on hypothecation, at about 3,700,000 /., Tucker 

1240 As regards the anuual remittances from the savings and profits of individuals, 

witness estimates the private tribute at about 500,000/., ib. 1241 Rough sketch of 

the remittance account between India and the mother country, ib. DeclSred value 

in India of articles the produce of India, imported into England from Bengal and Bom- 
bay, for 1844-45, and from Madras, for 1843-44,16. This return shows that from 

Bengal there are drawn by consignments of sugars about 1,450,000/., ib. 1242 From 

Madras, about 31,000/., ib. 1243 And from Bombay, about 26,000/., ib. 

Bombay has not the privilege of importing sugar into this country at the lower rate of 

duty, Tucker 1243 India can only pay the tribute, the political and private debt, by 

means of her commfetce, ib. 1244 She must first pay for her imports from other 

countries ; these are chiefly from Great Britain ; there is now little import from America 
or the continent of Europe, *6.— Statement of the India imports, showing the amount 
in value of the imports (exclusive of treasure) into India from Europe, America, and 
China, for the year 1043-44, ib.< China is'one of the great channels of Indian remit- 
tance to this country; way in which this takes place, ib. 1244—1246 Way in which 

a/fd extent to which the export of rice from India to Mauritius is an indirect meano of 
remittance to Englarid through Mauritius, ib. 1247—1250. 

If the means of remittance through the Mauritius, and direct to England, by means of 
Bengalana .Madras grown sugars, were to be annihilated, it would strike off a million 
and a half of the tribute of India, Tucker 1251— 1 153 Or some other means of remit- 
tance must be found, avhich would be extremely difficult, ib. 1251 In former times 

India paid her tribute in a great measure through Jier cotton manufactures; she ex- 
ported about 3,000,000/. ; the case is now reversed, and she imports largely," ib. 1254- 
1256 As regards cotton, India is worse than she was by nearly six millions ster- 

ling a year, ib. 1254-1256 One of the chief articles to which she looks to be compen- 
sated for this great loss is by turning her attention ‘to the cultivation of sugar, ib. 

1257, ^258. 1295, 1296 Further evidence as to the mode in which the remittances 

from India were made previously to the large increase in the expoftation of sugar, ib. 

• Proportion* 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 


Remittances from India — continued* t 

Proportion of the gross revenues of Iiylia paid over to England, Prideaux 1361 

Statement of the gross trade of the three presidencies with the Mauritius, from 1840—41 
to 1844-45, showing that a portion of the means of India to pay her remittances to 
this country arises from this trade, ib . 1365-1367 Every article of commerce pro- 

duced in India, and brought to Europe, is of course important to the remittance operations 

of the Company* Melvill 1382 The falling off in the supply of sugA would, no doubt, 

increase the difficulty of the East India Company’s effecting their remittances^ ib . 
1389 Still witness is not prepared to say that it would cause any serious embarrass- 
ment to the Company, ib . 1389-1392. # 

Unless the«price of sugar rises in this country above what it now is, the merchants 
in India will be precluded to a great extent from using sugar as a means of remittance, 

Alexander 1818 Extracts from a memorandum drawn up by witness on this subject* 

showing liis views of the present means of remittance, and what the merchants will be 
obliged to resort to if they are to carry on the trade, ib . 1819 et seq. There is an in- 

direct means of remittance to England from India through the rice that goes to the 

Mauritius, but this is u mere trifle, ii. 1844—1846 Disastrous consequences which 

will ensue to India from the difficulty in which she will be placed in making remittanoes 
to England, if the Icyv price of sugar destroy the sugar exporting t^ade of India, ib . *847 

Mode in which the remittances were made from India six or seven years ugu, 16. 

1894 India had raw silk to the extent of nearly a million, and she has been almost 

entirely deprived of this by the China silk; this has been a terrible loss to her, ib. 

Sugar took its place for a time, and filled up the gap, ib . If this be taken away it 

will reduce her means of remittance, and throw her back upon silver, ib . Further 

evidence as to the connexion between the sugar trade and the remittances from India, 

with observations generally on her remittances to this country, ib. 1991— 199G Letter 

from Henry St. George Tucker, dated May 3d, 1848, on the subject of the East India 
Company’s remittance of public tribute to England, Rep . viii. App . 1. 

See also Cotton Cultivation , II. 

Rent of Lands (India). See Bengal . 

Renting System (Barbados). The progressive improvement of the labouring population of 
Barbados has arisen from the general introduction of a renting system ; detail of the 
nature of this system arid extent tew which carried out, Carrington 11164—11212. 11234— 

11241. 11261-11263. 

• 

Rents . The effect of any large importation of labour would be to produce rent; there is a 
very high rent in Barbados at the present time, which island is thickly peopled, Crawfurd 

• 13077—13081. 13083-13085. 13121-13131 Rent of the land fit for sugar cultivation 

in the Arcot province of the Madras presidency, Ellis 15820-15834. 

Resident Proprietors (West India Colonies.) It is not to be expected that we can "ever have 
a very large resident proprietary body throughout the West India colonies, Pickwoad 
14106-14112. See also Absenteeism . 

Revenue (East India Company). See Land Tax . Madras . Remittances from India . 

Revenue (Great Britain). See Bonding Spirits . Distillers . Rectifying Spirits . Spirits . 

Revenue and Expenditure : • 

I. East Indies: 

y 1. Generally. 

2. Ceylon. 

3 . Mauritius. 

II. West Indies: 

1. Generally. 

2 . Antigua. 

3 . Barbados. 

• 4 . British Guiana. 

5 . Cuba. 

<>. Dcmerara. 

7 . Jamaica. 

• if. Trinidad. «» 

• * 9 . l 5 l. Vincent. 

I. East Indies : • 

1. Getierfdly: 

Evidence showing that a very large amount of the revenue of India makes its way 

to this country, Bagshaw 313-316 Pap^r drawn up by witness, showing the progress 

of ihe revenue of the Eas*l India Company in different decenuial periods from 1809-10 10 

0.32. “ U 1839-40; 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Revenue and Expenditure — continued. 

1. East Indies — 1. Generally — continued . 

2839*4°; principles upon which this paper has been drawn up, Sykes 612 Statement 

of the gross amount of revenue of each presidency in the last period, that is 1839-40, 

showing the increase since 1809-10, ib m 613 -In consequence of expensive wars, the 

expenditure of India has for some years past exceeded its revenue; hope entertained 
thafrin 1 82*8-4$, they will be'equalized, Tucker >285. 

2. Ceylon : 

Increase in the expenditure of the island since 1841 ; up to 1845 the revenue was also 

increasing, but since that it has been falling off, Christian 14346-14358 The revenue 

is raised in a great degree from a land-tax upon the rice land and upon imported rice, 

and also upon salt fish, ib . 14359-14364. 14706-14714. 11734-14747 The revenue 

from the pearl fisheries has entirely ceased, -i6. 14432, 14433 There fs very little 

revenue from the cinnamon lands, ib . 14434, 14435— Since 1835 the government have 
lost three great sources of revenue; they huve lost the pearls, the cinnamon gardens, and 

they have lost their reveuue from the sale of waste Lands, ib. 14538, 14539 Evidence 

. generally as to the revenue and expenditure of the island of Ceylon; large expenditure 
of the colony; deficiency of the revenue to meet this expenditure, Anstruther 16706- 

16723. 16728 —It must either be paid by the British Government or the colony mu&t 

be put in the Gazette, ib. 

There is no doubt the expenditure of the colony might be very much reduced ; the 
government would not be worse administered than it now is at half the cost, Anstruther 

16723-16727. 16740—16743* Up to this last year Ceylon presented a singular instance 

of a British colony bearing her own expenses, ib. 16738 Great reduction which might 

be made in the military establishment of the island, ib. 16740-16743 Further evidence 

as to the expenditure of the colony, ib. 16814-16821 Abstract of the receipts and 

disbursements of the government of Ceylon for the year ended 30 J une 1847, Anstruther s 

JEv. p Hep. vii. p. 149 Account of the revenue and expenditure of Ceylon for the year 

ended 30 June 1847, Rep. viii. App. 83. 

3. Mauritius: 

Complaints of the taxes in the Mauritius; registration fee on the transfer of property ; 
complaints of the expendituie of the colony ; charge for the colonial allowance to troops; 
charge for keeping up the garrisons of the island,«especia)ly Seychelles, Chapman 3543— 

355 * Entire revenue of the island for 1847 including the tax on immigration,^. 

35 52, 3553 The present machine qf government is too cumbrous and expensive by 

one half, ib. 3554, 3555 Present expense of maintaining the police; inefficiency of this 

body ; an efficient police might be kept up at half the present expense, ib. 3556-3 55^ 

Further evidence as to the expenditure and taxation of the island; wants of the 

island; large reduction which might be made in the expenditure, 16.43708—3719. 

It vtfas in 1828 that the island become enabled to pay the expenses of its own govern- 
ment, Kelsey 4311 Up to that time very large sums had been paid by the Home 

Treasftry ; account of the sums paid in each year from 1822 to 1828, ib. 4311-4317 

The whole charge incurred by Great Britain on accounL of the colony, in aid of the 
revenues (exclusive of the King's pay, &c. to the troops issued by the military comniis- 
suriat) is shown by the bills drawn in each year on the Home Treasury since 1822, ib. 

4323 From 1828 up to the present time the colony has ceased to be a burden to the 

'mother country, with the exception of the ^year 1832, when, in consequence of great pe- 
cuniary distress, the taxes were unpaid, qnd fell into arrear, and in that year 30,000 L were 

drawn, ib. 4313-4326 -How far the mercantile interests are fairly represented in the 

legislative council of the island ; the members are selected by the government, and wit- 
ness considers, with great impartiality, ib. 4318-4320. 4322 The council has always 

been party to the various tax ordinances under which the revenues of the island have 
bet'n raised, ib. 4321, 4322* -A large sum of t he money raised under these tax ordi- 

nances has been applied to immigration, ib. 4323-4325. 4332-4352. 

Complaints have been made of the heavy expenditure of the colony ; natfhre and extent 
*of the control of ihe Colonial Office over the expenditure of the Mauritius, Hawes 16259. 

•• 16327-16342 Further evidence as to the heavy expenditure, of the Mauritius, and as 

to the ccrtnplaints.matle by the colonists to the Home Government on the subject, ib. 

1632^7-16342 A very large^part of the expenditure of the colony has been in irnmi- 

giation ft-om India, £6.^16343-1)3347 Further evidence as to th^enormous expendittme 

c </f the colony ; reference to some «of the extraordinary expenses of the colony, to. 16454- 
16460—* ‘-y- Importance of the Mauritius as a British possession ; how far this fact is a jus- 
tification of the claim of the planters that all ihe extra expenses should be charged to the 
Imperial Government and not on the planters, ib. 16460-16466. r ^ # # 

• Copy of cfespatch from Governor Sir William Go mm to Earl Grey, tfti tecl 14 December 
1847, enclosing the report of the financial committee on the expenditure of the colony, 

and the reduction thereof. Rep. vii. App p 332 Despatch from Earl Grey in reply, 

dated 4th April 1848,26. 340 Return of the amount of all°rates, taxes,* and dues, 

public and parochial, including the amount expended towardj the maintenance of 
schools and various church establishments for the years 1834, 1838, and £846, Rep. viii. 
App. 46 - 47 - 
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Reports, 1847-48 '—continued. 

Revenue and Expenditure— contiimed. 

II. West Indies: 

1. Generally : 

The colonies complain that whenever they have attempted a retrenchment in -the ex- 
penditure upon any extensive scale. Government has uniformly opposed it, Shaw 11655— 

11663.11667-11669 A great reduction might be made in the expenditure of the 

West India islands, especially in Jamaica, *6.11750-^1755 Returns of the amount 

derived from all taxes, rates, and dues, public and parochial, including the amount ex- 
pended towards the maintenance of schools and various church establishments in the 
several West India islands and the Mauritius, forthe years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, 
Rep . viii. App. 32 et seq . 

2. Antigua : 

Particulars relative to the expenditure of Antigua, Wolley 11439-11452. 

3 . Barbados : • 

• 

The taxation of the island of Barbados is very uncertain and irregular. Best 11306 

The Legislature put on taxes according to their wants, ib. The expenses of the 

island have multiplied in various ways to a very great degree since emancipation ; a re- 
duction might be made in the colonial charges, especially as regards the stipendiary 
magistrates, £6. 11307-11314 The expenditure as regards the ecclesiastical establish- 

ment in Barbados is very heavy, ib. 11324-11331. 11350. 

4 . British Guiana : 

Progressive increase in the annual estimates for the colony; amount of the estimates 
for the public service of British Guiana for each year from 1830 to 1847, both inclusive, 
J^oxdale 9549-4)556 The entire expense of the colony, except the bishop and stipen- 

diary magistrates, and the collector of customs, are paid out of the revenue of the colony, 

ib. 95G6-9572 Enormous increase in the expenditure«of British Guiana since 1823, 

Hawes 1 6507-16523* 16526-1 6529- Copy of despatch from Governor Light fco Earl 

Grey, dated 1 8, January 1848, transmitting a petition addressed to the Governor and 
Court of Policy against the civil list and general expenses of the colony. Rep. vii. App* 
* 6 *- 

5 . Cuba : 

Revenue and expenditure of the island of Cuba; the revenue is obtained by customs 
duties on imports and exports and by a capitation tax upon negroes, Harboitle 15431— 
1 5437> 15581-15582 The surplus revenue is remitted to Spain, ib. 15438,45439. 

# 6. Demerara : 

The colonial expenditure of the inland has much increased of late years, while the pro- 
fits of the planters have fallen oft’, Naghten 8855-8858. . 

7 . Jamaica : 9 

The expenses of the whole of the establishment in Jamaica are infinitely too high, and 
Plight to be reduced ; the salaries of all the officers are too high, Ikftd Howard de Walden 

455 2 “4558 Mode in which the revenue of the island of Jamaica is raised, Moody 

5624—5638 ■ — If prices continue as they are all but the life st estates»must go out of culti- 
vation immediately. Cot vile 5 774 If this should be the case, the revenue of the»island 

must fail, as the remaining estates would not be able to pay sufficient taxes to carry ot\JLhe 

government, ib. 5775 And public credit would fall as low as private credit now is ; 

public credit is very low, ib. 5776 Instances in which Government has advertised Hir 

loans? and has not been able to get any bids, ib. 5771-5781 Jamaica rfnd the other 

colonies*will have to fall back on the mother county tp support tlieir public institutions 
• if things remain in their present position, ib. 5782, 5783. # * J 

Statement of the annual colonial expenditure of the island of Jamaica frpm 1843 to 

^846, both inclusive, Colvi/e 6784,5785 How far any relief might be afforded to the 

island by reducing this expenditure, ib. 578 6 et seq. If things go on a9 they now are, 

the island* of Jamaica is not likely to find a revenue to meet its expenditure, Geddes 

9020-9023— Everything at the present moment indicates the most rapid decay? ib. 

9023- With the cessation of trade and the cessation of cultivation, no considerable 

revenue can be raised from the 9 island; excessive expenditure of the island; extent to 

which if might be reduced, Scott 13443-13452. 13469-13476. 13507, 13508 -Return 

of the amount derived from all rates, dues, and taxes, public and parochial, including 
the amount expended tirwards the maintenance of schools, and various church establish- 
ments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 42-45. 

0.32. C2 8. Trinidad:* 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

c 

Revenue and Expenditure — continued., 

II. West Indies — continued. 

8. Trinidad : 

The taxatjon’ef the colony *bas more than doubled since emancipation ; estimated 
revenue and expenditure of the colony of Trinidad for the year 1848, Marryat 10383- 
10402 ■■ At present prices the profits of the island will not continue to meet its ex- 
penditure, 10403. * 

9 . St. Vincent: 

Increase of the colonial expenditure of St. Vincent since emancipation • mode in 
which the taxation of St. Vincent is raised, Wolley 11431-11438. 11486-11489. 

See also Urazil , 2. British Guiana , 1. Ceylon. Clergy (Jamaica). Ex- 
port Duties . Import Duties . Land Tax, 2, 3 . Mauritius , 5 . 

Rice. It is not necessary that the duties on rice should be classified, Woodhouse 12272- 

12176 As it is pot to be hoped that Government will do apy thing in the way of 

protection, the only other thing they can do is to remove the duty on rice, An&truther 
16806. 

See also Ceylon. Cultivation of Sugar , II. 1. Remittances from India. 

Richardson , Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence). — The patent of a process for manufac- 
turing concrete is in witness’s name, 11081 Evidence in detail relative to the 

manufacture of concrete ; advantages witness anticipates from the application of his 

process, 11082—11111 The machine used for the manufacture is very simple' and 

inexpensive; detail of the nature of the apparatus, 11112-11155. 

Rio de Janeiro. Comparative shipments of coffee from Rio de Janeiro, with its destina- 
tions, during the years 1845, 1846, and 1847, Rep. viii. App. 9 Correspondence re- 

specting the cultivation of slave-grown sugar in Ilavannah and Rio de Janeiro, ib . 75. 

Roads : 

< 

Antigua. — The roads in the island are generally good. Pell 9184, 9185. 

Ceylon . — Promises of making roads and other improvements in the island were given 
by the government to the coffee planters, Christian 14309. 

Madras. — Good roads would have the most immediate effect in reducing the cost of 
producing sugar in Madras; how far this subject is now being attended 10, Ellis 15874- 
15879. 

Trinidad. — The island of Trinidad suffers greatly in some parts from the want of roads, 

Marryat 10502-10511 Extract from a icpoit showing the bad state of the roads in 

Trinidad* and the absurdity of the system under which they are managed. Miles 13533. 

Sec also Ceylon. Internal Communication . 

Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Quiana. Second anniversary Report 
of the' Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana, 18 March 1846, 
comprising a summary of the principal objects which have engaged the society’s atten- 
tion during the past year, wilh remarks op the various subjects connected with its pro- 
ceeding, prepared by a committee of the society. Rep. iv. p • 62—67. 

Rum: . 

I. Evidence generally with respect to the Importation and Consumption of, 

and. Duties 09 1 , Rum, with Suggestions and Recommendations on the subject. 

■ II. Manufacture of, and Trade in, Rum in the East Indies ; Duties thereon , fyc. : 

^ * • 

1. Generally. 

2. In Madras. 

‘3. In the Mauritius. 

Q ‘ *4. In Province Wellesley (Straits of Malacca). * * 

- * ' 1- 

IIJ. Manufacture of, and Duties on, Rum in the West Indies: 

r 1. St. Kitt’s. « » 

1 2. St. Vincent. ' ^ " ' 

1 < 

I. Evidence generally with respect to the Importation'' and Consumption of, and 

Duties on, Rum, with Suggestions and Recommendation u on the subject : 

One remedial measure that witness would propose for the West Itodia colonies would 
be that the duties upon colonial ruin and home-made spirits should be equalized ; there 

being at present a distinction of gd. a gallon, Colvile 58c 1-5834 Opinions in favour 

of 
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Rum — continued* # 

I. Evidence generally with respect to Importation , Sfc. — continued, 
of the equalization of the spirit duties, Colvile 6062-6064. 6067-6074 Recommenda- 
tion of the reduction of duty on rum, Morton 6421-6426 Great increase in the impor- 
tation of rum in 1847, the first year after the duty was reduced, Cufrie 9 8625,^8626 

Up to that time there was an absolutely prohibitory duty in Scotland’and Ireland, ib . 
8627. 

Duty on rum in England, which leaves a differential duty in England against the malt 
distiller in Scotland of 7 \d.; this is also the case as regards Ireland, Gray 9238-9241 

In Scotland they have an advantage of one penny in the duty to set against the 

Excisq restrictions, ib. 9242 — —-Consumption of rum in Scotland ; falling off therein of 
late years; causes thereof; duty on rum at various periods; price of rum in Scotland, as 

compared with malt spirits, ib. 9350-9370 Consumption of rum in Scotland during 

the last three or four years, compared with that of home-made spirits, ib. 9371. 9424 

The high duty on rum has had the effect of keeping the genuine spirit from the 

Scotch market, by causing the circulation of a mixture of grain spirit with rum, vyhich 
lias been sold as ryim; this of course has been to the prejudice of rum, ib. 9371-0373- 

How far there is any export duty on rum in the West Indies, Barkly 10887 The 

colonics complain of the duties upon their rum, Shaw 11655 Rum is an article im- 
ported from our colonies which pays an ad valorem duty, Woodhouse 12280-12285 

Alterations which have been made in the rum duties, as compared with the rates of duty 
charged upon spirits in the three kingdoms. Wood 14955, 14956 Account of the quan- 

tity of rum that paid duty for home consumption in England, Scotland, and Ireland in 

the two years ending 5 January 1848, ib. 14958 Quantities of colonial spirits (rum) 

charged ; rates and amount of duty from 1800 to 1845 inclusive. Wood’s Ev. JRep . vi. p. 

93 Very little rum is rectified in the distillates in this country, Wood 14977-14979 

— It is allowed by law, but the difficulties of rectifying it preclude its being used lor 
the purpose of manufacturing spirits of wine, or other over-proof spirits, ib. 14979-14981 
Quantity of rum admitted for rectification from 1843 to 1847 inclusive, ib. 14979. 


II. Manufacture oj\ and Trade in Rum in the JEpst Indies ; Duties thereon , Sfc.: 

# 1- Generally: # 

Great number of restrictions in India on \he manufacture of rum, Crooke 104-106 

It is fully proved, that from these restrictions and other difficulties, the manufacture 
*of it cannot be carried on at a profit, ib. Explanation as to the risks, and ex- 

penses, and different drawbacks on the exportation of rum from the Eust Indies to 

Europe, ib. 180 et seq. The removal of the excise restrictions in India .would be of 

great advantage, ib. 181-189 Enormous quantities of molasses are wasted in conse- 

? uence of these restrictions, ib. It could not, however, for many reasons^be sent from 

ndia with the same advantage as from the West Indies, ib. 190-192 The rum is 

shipped from Calcutta under bond, ib. 193 There used formerly to he a large trade in 

rum from India to the Australian colonies, but this has latterly fallen off, ib. 194-199. 

Nature of the trade in rum between Calcutta and Australia, Bagshaw 281, 282 — - — The 
inhabitants decidedly prefer the West llidia rum; the East India is of greater strength, 
but of inferior quality, ib .—' There is aiv abkarry duty on all spirits sold in India, and 

of course rum is included, Sykes 656 Rum scarcely enters into the consumption of 

the people of India, Tucker 1325-1327 Information tclative to the excise duty on 

* rum in India, and as to the amount of revenue arising from th^ duty on spirits generally, 
Prideaux 1368-1371. 

# 2. In Madras : . 

Manufacture of rum in the Madras presidency, Ellis 15882-15886. 


* 3 . In the Mauritius: . • 

• ' * 

Extent to which witness manufactures rum on his estates; heav^ excjse Aax thereon. 
Hunter 2703-271 1»— Export of rum from the Mauritius ; # it is an increasing trade, but 

is fettered by hard excise laws, fflyth 3424-3426 Witness’s house has given*up the 

manufacture of rum on account of the heavy excise duties. Chapman 3646-3648 Evi- 

dence jgenerally as to the exci^ duties on spirits in the Mauritius, 26^3956-3981. 

4 . In Province Wellesley (Straits of Malacca): • 

Places of consumptibn for the rum made in the Straits settlements; a great deal of it 
comes to England ; some of it is sold to the shipping, Wray 464-466. 470—; — Australia 
was the great market, but this has fallen oft*, they prefer the West India rum, 26. 465. 
467-469 Price at which this rum sells in England, ib. 470-472. 
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Rum — continued. r 

III. Manufacture of, and Duties on, Rum in the West Ihdies : 

1. St. Kite's : 

Distillation is practised upon every estate in the island, but it is not much understood, 

Pickwodd 138^7—, There is no doubt that the ignorance of the parties to whom this 

distillation has been intrusted has been prejudicial to the interests of the estates, ih. 
13858-13867. • . 

2. St. Vincent: • 

A tax, in the shape of a licence for selling it, has lately been put on the rum consumed 
in the island, Wolley 11483-1 1485. * 

See also Distillers, 3 . Freights. Rectifying Spirits. Spirits. 

Rural Magistracy (British Guiana). Ordinance for the establishment of a rural magis- 
tracy and police; and for the division of British Guiana into parishes for that purpose. 
Rep. iv. App. 161, 162. 

Russia .* £ee Beet-root Sugar. 

s. 

Saccharometer. Copy of the report of Professors Brande & Cooper, dated 21 January 
1847, on a new kind of saccnarometer invented by Dr. Jennings, Rep. iv. App. 153- 

158. 

St. Martin , Mr. JE. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Native of Holland; his father is en- 
gaged in the Java trade ; is acquainted to a certain extent with the mode by which the 

Dutch government encourage the cultivation of sugar in Java, 1 1882-11884 It is 

done by the government making advances to the cultivators, and giving the land and 
guaranteeing to take off' their hands a certain quantity of their produce at fixed prices, 
in repayment for ihose advances ; detail of the inode in which this system is carried 
out, 11885-11925. 12063-12087. 12141-12146 — —The contractor is entitled to any 
surplus crop beyond the quantity agreed to be taken* by Government, the contractor 
paying 8 d. per every cwt. not delivered to government; these are what gire called free 

sugars, 11926-11929. 11931-11933. 11940-^11942 These frec~ sugars consiitute the 

principal supply at Batavia, 11930 The free sugars have gradually increased every 

year 11934-11936. 0 • • 

The sugar plantations enjoy the privilege of being exempt from the objjgalion of cul- 

* tivating rice, 1 1937— 1 1939 Oilier plantations which are exempt, from contracts with 

government, 11943, 11 944 Present prices of sugar in Batavia; no sugar at the 

present prices can be imported from Batavia under the existing duty, 1 1945-1 1950. 

12121-12134 Amount of government freights from Batavia; freight paid by private 

merchants, 11951, 11952 Under the system of cultivation pursued by the Danish 

government in Java, the production of the colony has increased from 25,000 baskets to 

400,000 baskets between 1827 and 1847; 11953-1*955 About one-half of the 

island is still uncultivated, 11956. 12102, 12^03 The planters and manufacturers 

find their own labourers ; they are all free, 11957,11958 There are some Chinese 

manufacturers in the island, but they work 6nly on their own account, 11959. 11964, 
11965 - 

Way in which the work done by the government labourers is in some sort compulsory 
the wages are lower than those paid by private parties; a public tariff is proclaimed ; 
number of hours of labour; coil* in which the wages are paid, 11959-11963. 11966- 

11973 Export duty* on Java sugar if carried in foreign vessels, 11974-11978 

There is*an excise duty in Holland upon sugar used for home consumption, but there is 
no distinction in the kind of sugar, 11979-11989 Beet-root sugar could not com- 
pete in Holland with cane # sugar, 11981-1198S, 12094-12101 The refiner gets a 

drawback on hjs sugar re-exported, which practically amounts to a bounty on the expoft 
of refined sugaf, 11990-11999. 

Total quantity of sugar grown in Java in 1847; proportion of frle sugar, 12009- 

12018-- There are many estates in Jiiva belonging to Englishmen and Dutchmen; 

witness has n^ver heard of their having been unprofitable, 12019-12021 Difference 

in the mode in* which th*e government and the planters engage their labourers, j 2022 
——As regards tine government estates, the field cultivation ot sugar may be said to be 
entirely governmeht cultivation, the contractor having nothing to do with tfie sugar till 

the time of cutting, 12023—12025 The labourers are not compelled to work for 

private individuals at the same rate of wages as the government tariff,^ 12026-1 2035. 

Witness has no reason to believe that private sugar costs more than government sugar, 
1 2036— Evidence showing that there is no kind of analogy between *the government 
compulsory labour in JAva and slavery as it exists in other parts bf the world, 12041— 
12052 The Maatschappy company is exclusively a trading company, doing business 
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Reports, 1847—48 — continued. 

St. Martin, Mr. E. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

for the government^ they are not cultivators of sugar in Java at all tfiemselves, 10053— 
10062 Further detail of the systenf under which the government cultivation is •car- 
ried out, 12063-12087. 10141—12146 The Dutch trading company are not ship- 

owners at all; way in which ships are taken up for conveying sugar from Java to Hol- 
land, 10088-12093 How far, with the present population oT the island of Java, any 

of the large portion of uncultivated land might be brought into sugauGnltivation, 10100— 

12109.12119,12120 Particulars relative to the settlement of the Chinese ci^ltiva- 

tors in Java, 121 10-121 18— —The number of free estates is not at all restricted by 
government, 12135-12138. . • 

• 

Salaries : 

Antigua. — Probable good effect on the negroes if they found that all the principal 
people in the island submitted to a reduction in their salaries, Shand 8263—8265. 

Barbados. — The salary of the Governor of Barbados is paid by England ; amount 
of his salary, Best 11332, 11333. • 

British Guiana . — Examination as to the different official salaries on the Civil List,*and 
individual amounts thereof, paid out of the revenues of the colouy, Loxdale 9558^9565 

Erroneousness of the statement made by Mr. Barkly, that as regards the'salaries 

of the authorities in British Guiana, it was made a condition by the Colonial Office 
that they would consent to an Immigration Act, and to a loan ordinance for promoting 
immigration, provided the Civil List was continued for seven years beyond the time it 

had been previously continued, Hawes 16271. 16325, 16326. 16507-165237 This was 

at the period a reduction of 25 or 30 per cent, was proposed to be made from the 
salaries of all civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical officers, with a view to its leading to a 
reduction of the wages of the lower classes, ib . 16271. w 

Despatch from Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated 1 January 1848, transmitting a 
series of resolutions of the Court of Policy in reference to the distressed state of .the 
colony, and praying a reduction of 25 per cent, upon salaries fixed by the Civil List, and 

on all others, amounting to 700 dollars and upwards. Rep. iii. App. 346 Despatch 

from Earl Grey in reply, dated 15 February 1848, stating the reasons why he cannot 
concur in the proposed reduction, ib. 348. 

Dernerara. — 1 £ all the officers of government, beginning at the head, wrt*e to be 
reduced 30 p£r cent, in their salaries, it would have a good moral effect in the way of 
example upon the negroes, making them more ready to submit to a reduction, Naghten 
.8859, 8860. 

Jamaica. — Reducing the annual charge of all official persons 25 or 30 percent, would 
go far towards reducing the wages of way labourers, attornies, overseers, and so forih. 
Lord Howard de Walden 4559 The question of a general reduction has been con- 
sidered by the Assembly and a great number of reductions proposed, ib. The Bill 

was lost mainly in consequence of its touching the salaries of many influential persons 
in the island, ib. ■■ ■ — How far a reduction of the salaries of the public officers, beginning 
with tlffc Governor, might lead eventually to a possibility of reducing the wages of the 

labourers, Colvile 5787-5803 •-Difficulties in the way of curtailing the salaries of the 

officials in the island of Jamaica, as a st$p towards reducing the wages of the labourers, 

Geddes 9018, 9019 Great difficulty has been raised by the council of Jamaica to any 

reduction of the salaries, Borthwick 13018.-* See also Ceylon . Wages. 

Sale of Lanlls : # m 

Ceylon. — The government, under protection, sold their land for 205. an acre, having 
originally sold it for 55. ; in common honesty, therefor^ if they withdraw the protection 
they should return the 15s., Anstruther 16791-16803. ^ 

Mauritius. — Very just complaints have been m&de in respect of the heav/ •duties 
upon the registration and transfer of land by mortgage and sale in the Mauritius, If awes 

K»a6o At this moment the subject is under the consideration of tlie # council, and a 

partial reduction has already taken place, ib . This subject" is &Lo" at the present 

time seriously occupying the attention of the Colonful Office, ib. . • • 

• 9 • • • 9 

Sale of Sugars. There is nothing to complain of in the sale charge* in this country when 

the sugar arrives here, Barkly 11019, 11020 Detailed description of«tfie manner in 

whiclpsjigars are sold at the maaket, Browne 12593 e * se 9 * 12630-12635 Evils of the 

presentVystem pointed out, ib. 12593-12599. 12630-12635 By far the larger pro- 

portion of sugars are sold by public sale ; *it is decidedly to the advantage of the planter 

to sell by public sale, 12600—12604. ^2631, 12632 Commission usually charged 

upon the sale of sugar, ib. 12605-12612 Parties equally responsible with those now 

engaged could be found to manage the importation and sale of sugar for a less remunera- 
tion than that uflw charged, ib. 12613-12625, 
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Sale of Sugars— continued. 

Reference to the mode in which the merchants charge the proprietor with interest 

upon the duty. Browne 12664-12671 The broker’s commission ought to be paid in 

equal proportions by the refiner and the merchant, ib. 12677-12698 Terms of sale 

of a ton of sugar in c the London market, ib. 12699 h would be better for the 

refiner to pay tne duty than the merchant, ib. 12700-12710— How far doing away 

with private sales would be any restriction upon the sale of sugar, ib. 12747, 12748 

It i& better the moment sugars are landed that they should be sold ; it does not do to 
speculate with them, ib. 12748-12757 The plan of selling sugar duly paid, and in- 

curring the additional charges, is (for the benefit of the merchant and broker in this 
country, rather than for that of the planter, ib. 12813-12825 Witness would re- 

commend compulsory sales by auction, and that the duty should be levied according to 
the price paid, ib. 12834-12836. f 

Salt Monopoly (Ceylon). One item of duty in Ceylon is the tax on salt, in the form of a 
Government monopoly; this is an oppressive tax on the people, Christian 14394, 14395. 

See also Ceylon. 

Santa Cruz. Witness is concerned in sugar transactions in the West Indies and in Santa 

Cru°z ; was the chiefe importer from Santa Cruz, Kemshead 1028-1031. 1188-1191 

Looking to the uncertainty with which matters are now conducted, witness would be 
very sorry to embark any money even in Santa Cruz, ib. 1031 Way in which wit- 
ness's transactions with Santa Cruz are at present carried on, ib. 1031. 1034—1036 

Ilis confidence in the security of any commercial policy has been entirely destroyed, ib. 

1032 Evidence generally respecting the sugar trade with Santa Cruz ; quality of the 

sugars made; rate of freights; ships in which brought; number of voyages made in the 

year by each vessel, ib. 1033-1046 Evidence showing that the population of the 

island of Santa Cruz is in a state of mitigated slavery, Shaw 11576-11580. 

See also Cost of Production , III. 3 . ii. Cultivation of Sugar , VI. Free 
JLabour , 2. Slavery. 

Scotch Distillers. The Scotch distiller is allowed in some instances a greater latitude than 
the English distiller ; he may brew at a lower gravity than the English distiller, Currie 8653. 

8659 Evidence showing the great disadvantage under which the Scotch malt distillers 

labour in the export of their spirits to foreign countries as compared with the English 

corn distiller. Wood 15180-15206 Statement delivered to witness by Mr. Browning 

of the firm of Twi6S &. Browning, wholesale spirit dealers, on 4 ‘April 1848, showing the 
decrease on Scotch spirits in the transit to this country. Wood's Fv. Rep. vi. p. 125-127. 

See also Ponding Spirits. Distillers. Malt Distillers . Rectifying Spirit s. 

Rum. Spirits. 

Scotland , Mr. Refutation of statements made in the House of Commons on the strength 
of pamphlets published by Mr. Scotland, that at the present moment free labour is 
cheaper than slave labour, Higgins 9815. 9932-9947. 

See also Free Labour , 2. 

Scott, Alexander Reid . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Merchant in Kingston, Jamaica; has 

resided in Jamaica 20 years; has been also in Cuba and St. Thonms, 13429-13431 

At^ihe present moment the trade of Jamaica is entirely paralysed, 13432 Is the 

owner of a sugar estate in the island of Jamaica, and has beett concerned in making 
advances to others, 13433— Witness cafi perfectly confirm the evidence which has 
been given before the Committee as to the distressed state of the sugar cultivation, 13434 

The only remedy witness can suggest to alleviate the distress is a protection against 

the admission of slave-grown sugar, 13435. 13494-13506 Free labour can never 

compete with slave labour, 13*436-13442. 

With the cessation of trade and the cessation of cultivation, no considerable revenue can 
be raised from the island ; excessive expenditure of the island ; extent to which it might 
be I'ecluced, 13443-13452. 13469-13476. 13507, 13508— Sugar and coffee are the only 

artjeles which can be successfully cultivated in Jamaica, 13453, 13454 How far 

irrigation has-been tripd and adopted in Jamaica, 13455-13461 Any alteration ot the 

Navigation Laws would not benefit the West India planter, while it would injure the 
British shipowner, 13462—13468 — # — A heavy loss having been inflidted by the British 
Parliament on the West f udia colonies, the planters have a strong claim upon this 
country for .compensation, 13477~ 1 3493* 

* f 

Scott, William . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness, with bis partners, is interested to 
the extent of one-eiglith of a very small sugar concern, situated* at Uunjum^ under the 
Madras presidency; the concern was established by Binney & Co., of which firm wit- 
ness's house were the agents, 1768, 1769 ;The whole papit&F’of the company did not 

exceed from 16,000/. to 18,000/., 1770 The concern is carried on in the most approved 

European system, 1771 There are no means of judging at present whether it will turn 

out profitably ; so far as it has already gone tlje company are disposed to abandon it, 

, 77 a 
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Scott 9 William . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . • 

1772 In so deciding they are not A all governed by the present price of sugar,*l773 

The article itself can be produced very cheaply in the district, 1773-1775 For 

the last year Binney & Co. have not exported their sugars at a profit; this arises proba- 
bly from the great expense of the transit; the means of transit between the Ganjam 
district and the sea-board are the very worst in the world, 1776-178^. % 

Sugar can be produced in the Ganjam district so as to compete with any sugaf in the 

world, 1783 It is only a few of the shareholders in the concern that are anxious to 

abandon the concern; Messrs. Binney themselves are rather sanguine, 1784.1794— 

1800 Further evidence respecting the capital of the company*; quantity of sugar 

exported ; the thing is at present quite in its infancy, 1788-1793. 1801. 

Scotty William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Sugar broker, 5258 Statement of the 

operation upon the sugar market of the various changes in the laws which have lakei* 
place since 1844; 5259 et seq — Effect of the proposition of our Government in 1844* 
to admit foreign free-labour sugar at a protecting duty of 10s. per cVrt., on the price ol’ 

sugar, 5259-5270 Effect of the Bill of 1846, admitting slave-grown sugar, cyi the 

prices of sugar, ^>2 7 1—52 90 Information as respects the classification oft sugar, 

especially in respect of llavannah sugar paying the same duties as compared with 

British plantation sugar, 5291-5303 Similar classifications existed in tne United 

States, but they have been lately abandoned; they now charge a duty of 30 per cent. 

upon the value, 5304 In the French duties there is a distinction made, ib . — — 

Account of the French duties upon sugar, ib. 

Evidence in detail relative to the export of sugar from this country to the Continent 

of Europe picviously to the emancipation of the slaves, 5305 et seq. This export lasted 

till Government did away with what had become a bounty upon refined sugar. 5307— 

5312. 5314-5317 The extra supply since that period has not been great, 5313 

There has been a deterioration of the quality of British sugar since emancipation ; this 

inferiority may be attributed to the want of labour, 5318— 5321 Evidence showing 

that the cost of producing sugar in the West India colonies is greater than it was 
previously to emancipation, 5322, 5323. 

Reasons for there being morg saccharine matter irf Havannah' sugar than in West 

India sugars, 5324-5326 Present average price of West India sugar ; this pfrice would 

not. have been remunerative even if emancipation had not taken place, 5332-5336 

Evidence showing that the greater pait of the depreciation in the price of colonial sugar 

has been caused by the admission of foreign sugar, 5337-5349-* There has not been 

**any difference of price in Holland between free labour and slave-labour sugar, quality 
for quality, 5850-5353 There is no doubt the cheap price of an article is an advan- 
tage to the consumer, 5354-5359- • 

It is a question whether the reduction of price has been beneficial to the persons 
engaged in the sugar trade in this country, 5360-5375. 5425, 5426 "flic consump- 
tion in this country does not depend entirely upon the cheapness of price, 5379 It 

depcntls on the state of employment of the people generally, and their capability to buy, 

5379-53^5 Jamaica sugar is preferred over any other quality of muscovado sugar, 

but it is not preferred to clayed sugars, 5388, 5389 Evidence generally on the sub- 
ject of refining sugar in bond, 5390-5399 It is doubtful whether the new Dis- 

tilleries Bill, allowing molasses to be distilled, will be any advantage to the West 

Indians, 5400—5402 If sugar were to be allowed in distilleries, it would certainly 

tend to id crease the consumption, 5403-5408 The standard for the classification of 

• the sugar duties is taken too high ; suggestion as to the mod#fti which an improvement 

might be made, 5409-5422 Difference of quality of British colonial sugar and 

Cuban sugar for refining, 5423, 5424 The deprecation of sugar, and the ruin of the 

sugar tr^de, rather preceded the late severe monetary piessure than took placets a con- 
sequence of it, 5427-5429. • # 

Sha&d, Francis . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — West India nTerchant and a Liverpool ship- 
owner; and also a proprietor in Antigua, 8091 In consequ£nce*of fhe sudden fall in 

the price of sugjir, the whole proceeds of a very large crop have been jibserbed in the 
cost of production, *and many of the bills having in consequence gone back, ha% (Jirown 

the planters and others into the greatest possible confusion, 8092 This lias caused 

the reduction of wages, and it is not anything like combination that has tiad this effect, 
ib . — • — Evidence in detail showing the expenditure on witness's estates for four years 

before 'etnaocip&tion? and for every year since, 8093-8104 In 1845-46, out of the 

nine estates witness and his partners art? the proprietors of, there were only one*or two 
turned their expenses tyid left a small profit ; on the other estates there was a large loss, 
8105-8107. # 

• • 

Information «n the subject of the reduction in the cost of labour, and in the cost of 
cultivation in Antigua; evidence generally as to the rate of wages, 8108-8126 At 
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Shand, Francis . (Afialysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

the present prices in this country, witness will Endeavour to get out of his estates ns 
soon us possible ; he gave up one estate, the finest estate in the southern district of the 

island, laist year, 8127, 81 c8 All the improvements that the cultivation of a sugar 

estate is capable of have* been adopted, 8129 Anticipation that the present reduction 

of wage% will npt fast, 8129-8138. 

Improvements suggested as regards the hiring of labourers, 8137 et seq — There 
ought to be sornf law which would insure to the planters the work of the labourers ; 
the contract law should he simplified as much as possible, 8137— — Practically the planter 
has been oppressed by the negro during the last few years ; the negro is now the master 

of the planter, 8139, &140 Benefits which would be derived from an immigration of 

labourers; successful importation of people from Madeira in 1847; how far restrictions 
have been placed on this immigration, 8141-8163. 

• Even if the planters had the privilege of procuring labourers from the coast of Africa, 

# their difficulties ,would be very great in procuring them, 8164 Evidence to show that 

Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has not been of that advantage to the British colonists that was 
expected from the opening of the trade to the United States, 8164-8174 The aboli- 

tion of j he Navigation* Laws would not be of the slightest advantage to the island of 

Antigua;- 8175, 8176 Supposing the West Indies to have their will, and get the 

Navigation Laws repealed, if it did lower freights at all, it would undoubtedly lower 
freights also to their rivals in Cuba and the Brazils; in fact, these plucos would most 
probably get the greater advantage, 8177—8197. 

Improvements suggested for the benefit of the West India islands, 81 98 et seq- 

The want of u contract law and of an annual hiring is extremely injurious; it induces 

squatting, 8198-8205 Witness would say that the cultivation of Antigua generally 

could not go on with a less protection than 10s. a cwt., though possibly Mr. Tollemache’s 

individual estates, which are above the standard, might do so, 8206-8211 Evidence 

as to the difference in the* duration of the voyage from England to Santa Cruz and back, 
and from England to Antigua and back; papers delivered in, showing the periods 
in which some of witness’s ships have performed the voyage to Antigua and back, 8212- 
8222. 

Further opinions in favour of* efficient contract law%; the Contract Act which is now 

in existence in Antigua is inoperative, 8223-8228. 8241-8248 In Antigua the de 

mand for labour has been greater than supply, as a large number of the labourers 
have become independent, by reason of the high wages they have received; how far 

a law regulating contracts would be likely to remedy this, 8229-8231 Such laws as 

the legislature of the island feel would be available and desirable should be sanctioneef 

at home, 8232-8240 A vagrant Jaw is very much wanted in Antigua; the people 

may be said to be all vagrants, 8249 Even with an importation of labourers, Antigua 

could not compete with Cuba, 8250. 

The West Indies could not under any circumstances compete with slave labour sup- 
plied by the slave trade, 8251 Industrious habits of the women in Antigua, 8252 

Object with which the tonnage duties are levied in Antigua, 8254, 8255 If 

slave produce continue to be admitted at the same duty as our own, one-third of the 
estates will go out of cultivation, and may as well go out of cultivation at once, 8256- 
825$' — —Oppressive nature of the taxes in Antigua; way in which the earthquake put 

the planters under very heavy taxes, 8260-^8262 Probable amount of the land-tax 

in St. John’s this year, 82G0, 8261 Probable good effect on the negroes if they found 

that all the principal people in the island submitted to a reduction in their salaries, 8263- 
8265. 

Further detail of the cost of production of sugar on witness’s estates previously to 
emancipation; total c*st for three years prior to emancipation, and for each subsequent 
yearup'to 1847, showing that by the alteration from slave to free labour, the cost has been 

trebled, 8266-8295 Further evidence to show that any repeal of the Navigation 

Lawf would be equally beneficial to the producer of Cuba as to the producer of the West 
Indies, 8296-^308. * 

Shand , Mr. • Papers delivered in by Mr. Shand, 9 March 1848, and referred to in answer 
to question 8?P4, Rep. iii. JL pp. 483. 

• 

Shaw , Dr. Nortou . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Medical man, born in the Danish island 
of Santa Cruz, L1521 — — Has travelled much in all the West India islands, and Ipis had 
some opportunity of comparing the effects of labour among slave&end canong tree people 
within the Tropics, 11521, 11522 In Porto Rico free labour is'cmployetf to a conside- 

rable extent, but is materially assisted in the hardest part of the occupation by slave 
labour; wages of the free labourers ; coin para tiv% number of hours'* labour performed by the 

free men find the slaves, 11523—11531 Reason why free labour, such as is employed 

in Porto Rico, does not and cannot exist for some time to come in any of the British West. 

India islands, 11523. 11537 The sugar production of the islrnd of Porto Rico has 

conbiderably. 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

1 Shaw, Dr. Norton . (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued • • 

considerably increased of late years; 4 t is capable of being extended to an unlimited ex- 
tent, 1 1532-11536— —It is almost entirely muscovado sugar tliut is made there, 11538 
— ! — Steps they are taking to improve the manufacture, 11539. 

There is no scarcity of labour now, but if new land be brought jnto cultivation they 

will want labour 11540, 11541 Very few slaves Tiave been imported lately, 11542— 

11546- Capital has been continually flowing into the island, and still more is "wanted, 

* 1 547~ 11 549 Cultivation of sugar on Crab island, near Porto Rico ; this island is 

claimed by England, by Denmark, and by S|Jhin, 1155°“' 11 553 Encouragement 

given to tlfe slave trade in Cuba, 1 1554-11560 —If it had not been for the Act of 1846, 

in a few years Cuba must have been led to emancipate her slaves, 11558-11560. 

Tli% free labour of the English colonies cannot compete with slave labour elsewhere, 

11561,11562 Under existing circumstances continuous labour cannot be obtained 

from the negro in a state of freedom; immigration would be the only remedy, but this 
must be a work of time, 11563-11568 Reference to the statement made by Mr. Mac- 

Gregor that a differential duty of 105. ought to exist in favour of # free sugars, 115^1 

There is no moial doubt that the slave trade has increased since the Act of* 1846; 

11572, 11572*—- —Reference to various documents which have been laid before Parlia- 
ment in support of this assertion, ib. •" 

How far the system of leasing estates, as recommended by Earl Grey, would be prac- 
ticable, 11573 Even under existing circumstances the planters in some of the colonies 

will undoubtedly be able to continue the cultivation, 11574, 11575 The *®l an d of 

Barbados can compete with any other, 11574 Evidence showing that the population 

of the island of Santa Cruz is in a state of mitigated slavery, 11576— 1158Q Cost of 

the production of a cwt, of sugar in the Danish islands, 11581 The best of their 

sugars are sent to the United Stales ; a large quantity of their sugars have gone to Ham- 
burgh and Copenhagen, 11582 Their sugars enjoy a small protection in the Danish 

market, 11583, 11584. 

The sugar cultivation in Santa Cruz is a profitable speculation, 11585, 1 1586 It is 

better cultivated than our West India Islands, with the exception of Barbados, 11587* 

1 1588 The average yield per acre in Santa Cruz is by no means so great as in Porto 

Rico, 1 1589-1 1591 “There y* 110 chance of slavery in Santa Cruz being got rid of before 

1858 ; 1 1592—1 1594 Witness can speak generally with respect to the goock conduct of 

the negroesrin the West Indies; he does not blame them for their laziness, 11595 * 

[Second Examination.] — Proportion the free labour in Porto ^Rico bears to the slave- 

•• labour in the cultivation of sugar .11596-11606 Cost of cultivating sugar in Porto 

R ico ; decrease therein, 11G07-1 1609. 11616-11619 The price of average muscovado 

sugar in Porto Rico is now very low, 11610-11615 This maybe attributed to the* 

large quantities of sugar which have been thrown into the British market in consequence 

of the Bill of 1846 ; 1 1614 Further evidence as to slave dealing in Porto ltico, 11620— 

11625 Plan obtaining there of letting out slaves; this is also practisecfin Cuba, and 

in Santa Cruz, 11602-11606. 11627-11636. 11641-11643 Many of the sugar estates 

in POrto Rico are under advances; there has been a great want of capital, 11626 

How far the feeling exists in Cuba in favour of the emancipation of the slaves, 11637— 
11640. 

Any sudden large increase of labour imported into Jamaica and Trinidad, amf British 

Guiana, would be prejudicial to those colonies, 11644, 11645. 11 734 - 11 739* 11 743 *; 

Witness would not advocate any sudden increase of population in any country, particu- 
larly where no regard was paid to the equality of the sexes, 11645 With a due 

.regard to this subject, and if the colonists would treat them Kindly when they arrived, 
it would be impossible r«> limit the number of immigyuits into the colonies, 1 1646-1 1648" 

Instead of currying it out under a system of immigration* a system of colonization 

might * be introduced, 11646- Government should have a # control over the planters, 

to see that the blacks are well used, 11647. 

Such is the enormous fertility of the mass of uncultivated ground in Berbipe, and*, 
^'Trinidad, and Demerara, that under any ordinary system of'innqigrflrtion, it would be 

impossible to limit it, 11648 Witness is not of opinion that we should go to Africa 

to buy slaves*tliere to make them free afterwards, ib. Witness *is Averse to the 

system of squatting; whether the negro shoald be allowed to become a proprietor of 
land is another question, 11649-11652. # # • 

Suggestions as to the mode in which the affairs of the West India colonies might be 

imprdwed„i 10&3 et seg. Witness has always been favourable tojfhe representation of 

.the colonies in Parliament; evidence to show that the West Indiana are an exceedingly 

loyal people, 1 1653^11655 The colonies are complaining of the prices of sugar, 

11655 They # are complaining of the*slave competition under ilie Bill of 1846, ib. 

Thfcy complain ulso very much that their staple produce, sugar, should be* taxed at the 
rate of 75 to &o per cent, in order to increase the revenue of Great Britain, ib s — They 
likewise complain 4>f the duties upotf their rum, ih . -And they complain that when- 

0.32. • x 2 ever 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued* 


Shaw , Dr. Norton . (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

ever they have attempted a retrenchment in the Expenditure of the colonies upon any ex- 
tensive scale. Government has uniformly opposed it, 11655-11663. 11667-11669 The 

appointment of stipendiary magistrates should be looked to, 1 1664-11666. 11778-11793. 
11828-11834. C 

Barbados is'plafied under very favourable circumstances indeed, as regards its compe- 
tency to produce sugar against the slave-sugar producing countries, 11670-11672 

Further evidence; to show that the slave trade has increased in Cuba since the passing 
of the Act of 1846 ; 1 1679-1 1 708 — *— In Porto Rico, when continuous labour i6 required, 

they depend on the slaves and not on the free labourers, 11709-11728 With a healthy 

population, the difference between the competition of free labour and slave labour would 

oe but small, but still the balance would be in favour of slavery, 11729-11731 

The distress existing in Barbados is mainly attributable to the mismanagement and 

r failure of the bank there, 11732-11734 Any healthy emigration, a due regard being 

had to the equality of the sexes, would materially benefit the West India colonies, 
* more especially British Guiana, Trinidad, and portions of Jamaica, 1 1740, 11741. 11747- 

11 749 But to suppose that immigration alone is to be a cure for all the evils is a 

great ‘mistake, 11740. J1749 The planters want the introduction *of these labourers 

for the purpose of bringing the existing population to terms, 11740—11742 There 

must therefore be a number adequate for that purpose introduced, 11742 Such im- 

migration should, however, be allowed only to proceed very gradually, 11743-11746. 

The introduction of labour into the Mauritius has failed from its having been too sud- 
den, 11743-11746 A great reduction might be made in the expenditure of the West 

India islands, especially in Jamaica, 11750-11755 Further evidence as to the loyally 

of the people of Jamaica ; there is no disposition to throw off the protection of ihe mother 

country, 11756-11760. 11768-11775- There is no desire on the pari of the colonists 

of Jamaica to .govern themselves, but witness thinks it would he a great benefit if 

she were allowed to do so, 11759. 11770-11775. 11835-11838 How far allowing free 

trade with America in provisions and lumber has been a boon to Jamaica, 11761-11767. 

11817-11827 Alteration necessary in the contracts between mas ters and servants, 

11776, 11777. 11794-11801. 

African labour would answer in the West Indies, bu4 there is no reason why Chinese 

should not be obtained as well, 11804-11807 Doubt as to the practicability of gening 

large quantities of Africans without purchase, 11807 At the present time the inte- 

rests of the planters resident upon their properties and of the merchants here are quite 
identical, 1 1808-11 8 tG. 11839 et sey. — — It has been a very common case that they weia- 

not identical, 11809. 11839 et seq . Statement handed in in illustration of witness’s 

* views upon this subject, 1 1809. 0 

1 

It would be of some advantage if the West India planters were enabled to sell their 
sugars to the Americans, or any one who would buy them, but it is witness’s opinion 

that the Americans would not buy them under existing circumstances, 11839-11847 

There is no danger of the British colonies ever desiring to be annexed to the United 

Stales of America, 11848-11864 Such a thing would be impossible on account 

of the opposition which would be immediately raised" to it by the black population, 

11848-1 18G4 Further statement that half the labour used in the produce of sugar in 

Porto Rico is free labour, although Mr. McGregor, Mr. M'Culloch, and Mr. Merivalc 

state to the contiary, 11865-1 1881 Tabid of the imports and exports of Porto Rico 

for the years 1841 and 1842; 11867. 

Sierra Leone. Number ot slaves emancipated from 1819 to 1837 Sierra Leone, Lord 

Palmerston 6 Copies of the^charter-parties or other instruments under which the 

colonial governments hfed contracted with certain merchants, shipowners, for the convey- 
ance of Africans to thg British West Indies, together with any rules and regulations 
framed in the Colonial Office in relation to such immigration and such conveyance. Rep. 
vii. 4 pp. 349- 

• • ***• 

See also African. Immigrants, 3 . Free Labour, 4. .Immigration, III V 3. iv. 

Mortality. Liberated Africans. L 

, € C ^ * 

Silk. See Remittances from India. 

\ 

Singapore . In Singapore there are two sugar estates, ona owned by the American consul, 
and the other byDr. Montgomery, a company’s servant ; but thejands'areontft* fixed at 

miyrent; tenure under which they are held/ Wray 414, 415. 417. See also Straits 

Settlements . t k *■ 0 

* 

Slave Factories. The destruction of the factories is the great thing necessary for the total 
suppression of the slave trade, Denman 1677. „ u 

, Slave-grown Sugar: 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued . 

Slave-grown Sugar : * 

1 . Great Evils which havf resulted from the introduction of S lave-gfown 

Sugar by the Act of 1846 . 

2 . Remedies suggested for these Evils . * 

3 . How far any Steps have been taken by the* Government to*relieve the Distress 

caused by the Act of 1846 . * • » 

4 . Refutation of the Statements which have been made that Free Labour is 

cheaper than Slave Labour . * 

Evidence showing the Impossibility of Free Labour competing with Slave 

Labour . 

4 « Great Evils which have resulted from the introduction of' Slave-grown Sugar by 

the Act of 1846 : 

Opinion expressed by the Committee that the change made in the sugar duties by the * 
Act of 1846, without any accompanying remedy for the difficulties of production by free* 
labour in the British colonies, has precipitated the ruin of these possessions by aggra- 
vating the pressure under which they previously laboured, Rep. viii. p. 3 Opinion 

expressed by the Committee that the ultimate effect of the abandonment of estates will 
be to give a greater extension to the growth of sugar in slave countries, and a greater 

impetus to slavery and the slave trade, ib. 4 India has nothing to fear from the 

incieasc of fiee-labour sugar; it is sugar the produce of Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico 
that she is afraid of, Alexander 1871-1881. 1 963-1965, .1973-1 976. 2003-2014. 

The planters of the Mauritius do not consider themselves the victims of rash or ill- 
founded speculation, but entirely of the bad faith of Parliament and of the country, which 
in 1841 had so strongly expressed itself against the introduction of slave-grown sugar. 
Hunter 2412-2415. 2683-2G8G The planters never for a moment supposed the possi- 
bility of the Act of 184G being passed, ib. 2412 Reference to the failure of certain 

houses connected with the Mauritius since the passing of this Bill; large capital invested 

by them in the cultivation of sugar, ib. 2416-2418. 2422-2429 Fall in tile price of 

sugar from the Mauritius on the secession of Sir R. Peel’s Government, and the advent 

of the free traders to power, ib. 2419-2421. 2423-2427 Estimate of the loss entailed 

on the colony of the Mauritius in^tlie crop of 1846-47 by the Bill of 1846, 2489-2492. 

2631 ct seq. 2776 On the passing of the Act of 1846 witness’s firm as Mauritius 

merchants betaine nimch alarmed, and determined to contract their business with that 

island, IMyth 3037, 3038 It was their opinion that the Mauritius could not compete 

with slave-holding countries, ib. 3039, 3040. * 

Evidence showing that the fall in the price of sugar is to be attributed to the inunda- 
tion of slave-grown sugar consequent upon ihc Act of 1846, Chap man 3586-3601 

The Act of 1846 found the planters of the Mauritius reduced to their last resources, and 

effectually sealed their ruin, ib. 3833, 3834 Result of a deputation to Lord John 

Russell, Lord Grey, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of which witness formed one, 
with a view to show the unfavourable position of the Mauritius as regards labour, and 
also shewing that under the existing system h is impossible for the island to compete 

with slave labour. Sir G. Lurpejit 3991-3993 Witness slated to Lord John Russell 

that the nominal existing protective duty between Cuba sugars and Mauritius sugars 

was in point of fact a complete delusion/ii. 3994* 3995 Annual profit or loss iii each 

year on witness’s estates in the Mauritius since 1834 up to 1845, showing that it will 
iiot be fair to put the whole amount of loss upon the Bill of 1846 ; great loss which has 

taken plqce since the passing of this Act, ib. 4000-4002 Price which would have 

obeen sufficient to have enabled witness to cultivate these estate* •profitably, ib. 4003. 

One of the causes which have led to the great losses of the Mauritius is the increased 

production of slave colonies and countries. Sir G. Car pent 4Cfii, 4012 If slavery 

had continued, the British colonies would have been able to compete with the Slavery of 

Cuba and Brazil, ib. 44)27 The great loss upon the estates in the Mauritius ft>«which 

witness is interested has been since 1846, Guthrie 4142-41^5. 4152-4155 The greater 

p* 5 jrt of the depreciation in the price of colonial sugar has been caused by ihe admission of 

foreign sugar, Scott 5337-5349 If the Act of 1846 be maintained, th'ere is rya hope of 

the colonies beiqg able to continue their cultivation, Colvile 5922-5924—1 — If the Sugar 
Bill 01*1846 be persevered in, the effect will be t,o annihilate* the production of sugar in 
our colonies, and thereby to give an encouragement to the production of spgar in slave- 
growing countries, ib . 6055-6059. % * 

Barbados haa» been in a state* of very great distress since 1846, situ^e they have been 
placed in cSmpetitioit with slave-grown spgar, Dummett 7491—7496— — If prices ceruaiii 
as they are, witness fi^urs lie must abandon his Antigua estate, or at any rate he will not 
invest any further capital upon it, which* he was about to do if he had not been stopped 

by the Bill of 1 846, Sir IV. Cadrington 8451 , 8452 Witness attributes the depreciation 

in the value of»his estates in Deinerara mainly to the inundation of slave-grown sugar 
consequent upon thp Act of 1846, Heighten 8830-8837 Witness attributes our pre- 

sent position entirely to the irruption of slave sugar, which is an clcmeut the planters 
O.32. J x 3 ne\cr 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued . 

Slave-grown Sugar — continued. 

• 1. Great Evils which have resulted front the Act of 1046— continued. 

never had to contend against before, Geddes 9080, 9081 There is a 'clear and distinct 

contradiction to be found to the allegation that it is the monetary crisis that has produced 
the evil, and notjthe Act of 1846, in the circumstance that British sugar has fallen 13/. a 

ton, and slav^-grtwn. sugar has maintained its price, Higgins 9882-9885 It is very 

clesfr that the Acts of the Legislature have affected the price of our sugar much more than 
they have that of slave countries, ib . 9883. 

Further evidence as to the evil effects of the Acts of 1844 and 1846, Higgins 9959-9963 
— Witness never imagined that this country would have allowed slave-grown sugar to 

come in upon equal terms with free grown, ib . 9961 He thought the pecuniary sacrifices 

which England had made at the expense of the colonists would prevent ner ever permitting 

that, ib . Under the present system there is no doubt the West India sugar will be driven 

r out by slave produce, ib. 10043 Evidence showing the reasons why witness cannot 

separate the effect of the Act of 1846 from that of the Act of 1844/26. 10104-10109. 
10112-10125— — Previous to the passing of the Act of 1846 the cultivation of sugar in 
Trinidad was increasing; evil effects of this Act, Marryat 10376-10382. 

There is no doubt that the late fall in the price of sugar is to be*mainly attributed to 
the inundation of foreign sugar consequent on the passing of the Act of 1846, Darkly 

10818-10829 One self-evident proof that it is the Act of 1846 which has reduced 

the price of British colonial sugar, is to be found in the fact that foreign sugar has 
maintained its price, while British sugar has fallen 12Z. a ton, ib. 10829 The immi- 

gration had produced an effect up 10 the passing of the Act of 1846; evil effects which 

have occurred to ihe colonies from the passing of this Act, ib. 10890-10899 If it had 

not been for the Act of 1846, in a few years Cuba must have been led to emancipate her 

slaves, Shaw 11558-11560 The colonies are complaining of the slave competition 

under the Bill of 1846, ib. 1 1655. 

The colonists complain very much, and with greaL reason, that the Sugar-duty Bill of 
1846 has caused the grievances brought about by the Emancipation Act to fall upon 
them with increased severity, Ranhen 12408 et seq. The immediate cause of the dis- 

tress in Jamaica is the lowered price of sugar consequent upon the introduction of foreign 
slave-grown sugar into the market to compete with English colonial produce; other evils 

wliichthave resulted from this Bill, Borthwick 12989-I2997 If the law of 1846 remain 

in existence, the continuing to cultivate sugar, except in particular favoured localities, is 

a hopeless case for the West Indies, Ctaufurd 13090-13093 As regards the past, 

the distress in the^West Indies has been attributed 10 the Act of 1846 more perhaps 
than can be fairly ascribed to it; but prospectively it will no doubt act most injuriouidy, * 

Jnnes 13384, 13385 The great evil has been the large amount of foreign sugar which 

has been.thrown upon the market by the Act of 1846, Miles 13590. 13^10-13613. 

2. Remedies suggested for these Evils: 

Advantages which may be anticipated from excluding 6lave-labour sugar from this 
country, and admitting free-labour sugar, Kcmshead 1 159—1191 Witness would recom- 

mend the total exclusion of slave-labour sugar from the British market, Alexander 1922- 

1925- The only ground on which it was said to bo admissible is no longer tenable, ib. 

1924 It was introduced on the supposition that there was not sufficient free-labour 

su£ar to supply the English market, ib. This has been incontestably proved lo be a 

fallacy, ib. Witness would exclude all articles the produce of slave labour as well as 

sugar, such as tobacco, coffee, &c., ib m 1926-1931. 

If we could make enough free sugar we should exterminate the slave sagar, and so 

put down the slave tfofonies, Guthrie 4236 The only effectual remedial measure is*to 

abandon the Act of 1846, and fall back upon the Act of 1845, Colvile 5804. 5848 

That is, the Act admitting fr^e-labour sugar at a distinctive duty, 26.5805 Further 

reasons why witness would wish to revert back to the Bill of 1845, ib. 5989-6018 

Thfl West India coldnies cannot compete with slave-grown sugar unless they can obtain 
a ^eduction in their expenditure or a large increase of produce; the produce bears now 

s<5 small a proportion to thb fixed capital, Hankey 6897-6901 What witness as]c£ is, 

that theusetrf slave^sugar should be debarred in this country, we having declined to 

receive clavp sugar from our own colonies, Geddes 9082-9101 Witness would recom-^ 

rnen.d Psrlitynent to retrace its steps^ and prevent slave-grown sugar being introduced 
into this country, Borthwick 12991. 

3. liow far any Steps have been taken by the Government to relieve the Distress 

caused by the Act of 1846 : # * » * • * 

If the Government do not do something, /bis country will havfe to look entirely to slave 

countries for its supply of sugar, Colvile 5925-; Three o& the points of which the 

planters complain wete recapitulated at thef passing of "the Sill of 1846, by Lord John 
Russell) viz. the Navigation Laws, the inequality of duty between rum and corn spirits, 
and the restrictions under which the colonies lie as regards the supply of labour, Higgins 

9983-9985 The planters were told they Were to be relieved from them, but hardly 

anything has as yet been done, 26. 9985* , 

, 4. Refutation 
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Slave-grown Sugar — continued. . 

4 . Refutation of the Statements which have been made that Free Labour is 

cheaper than Slave Labour : 

Refutation of the statements which have been made in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Wilson, on the strength of the pamphlets published 
by Dr. Jelly and Mr. Scotland, that at the present moment free latfbur'is cheaper than 
slave labour, Higgins 9815. 9932-9947* * 

' • 

5. Evidence showing the Impossibility of 'Free Labour competing with Slave 

Labour : 

The fact of free-labour sugar and slave-labour sugar selling at the same price in the 
markets of Europe is most decidedly no proof that the cost of production must be the same, 

Kemsliead 1 122-1 153. 1232-1235 No system would compete with that of slavery. 

Hunter 2549, 2550. 2575-2578 Further detail of the relative cost of free and slave- 1 

labour, ift. 2756-2775. 2855-2860 Witness has been twice to the Brazils in order per-* 

sonally to investigate the power of the Brazils to compete with the Mauritius in the cheap 

cultivation of sugajf, lilyth 3041-3066 The result of witness’s visits was, that pn his 

return to England, and consulting with his partners, they resdlved that the Mauritius 

could not compete with Brazil under the Sugar-duties Bill of 1846, ib, 3071—3073 

Instructions given to their correspondents to curtail their engagements in consequence, 
a*. 3074, 3075. 

Slave-labour sugar has not fallen in price in the s&me degree as free-labour sugar. 

Chapman 3477, 3478 Impossibility of the Mauritius, under the present system of 

labour, competing with slave labour; increased cost of production resulting from the present 

system, ib. 3586-3601 Impossibility of the Mauritius competing with the Havannah ; 

fiee labour cannot compete with slave labour, ib. 3821—3830 Further evidence in 

detail, showing the impossibility of free labour competing with slave labour, ib . 3887— 

3918 Our colonies with fiee labour cannot compete witli foreign colonies having 

slave labour. Price 4991 Witness regards ihe question entirely as a question of 

labour, ift. 5033 There is nothing to hinder our competing with slave labour provided 

wc get labour at the same rale, ift. 5034 The amount of capital invested in land 

witness considers to be about the* same in the two cases* ift. 

* 

Reasons Ib# forming; the opinion that slave labour would be cheaper than free labour 

under aknost any circumstances. Co/vile 5869, 5870 Witness is quite satisfied that 

the planters in Barbados can never compete with the slave labour of Porto Rico, 

TDummett 7651-7653 The West Indies could not, under any circumstances, compete 

with slave labour supplied by the slave trade, Shand 8251 Lt is very doubtful 

whether, if the colonists were freed from all restrictions, they could procure labour at 
such a cost as to enable them to go on with the cultivation in competition with slave- 

grown sugar, Loxdate 9460 Statement of the result of witness’s observations on the 

comparative cost and merit of free labour as compared with slave labour, Higgins 9815 

et seq . Trinidad cannot at the present time compete with the foreign slave colonies 

Marn/ht 10361. 

• 

Even if wages could be reduced 25 percent, with the present want of continuous labour 
and the high charges to which the planters are consequently exposed, sugar could Hot be 
grown in British Guiana iu competition i%ith the slave-labour sugar of Cuba, Barhly 

10813-10817 Evidence showing that previous to emancipation the British colonies 

were ablq to grow sugar as cheaply as any other slave colonies; with fair play they could 

•do so now, ift. 10837-10844 With a healthy population the* difference between rtie 

competition of free labour and slave labour would be but small, but still the balance 

, would be in favour of slavery, Shaw 11729-11731 The production of sugar in Brazil 

has not been stimulated to any great extent by the Act of 1846, Farrcr 14133-14138— — 

The labo’ur in the Brazils is almost entirely slave labour, ift. 14492 Corresppndence 

respecting the cultivation of slave-grown sugar in Havannah and Rio de Janeiro, 
Rep. viii. App. 75* . 

Sem also Abandonment of Estates, II. liar bad os. Beef-roof Sifgar • , British 

Manufactures. Competition. Cost of Production . Cuba , # 3. •* D hob ah 
Sugar Company . Distress, 1. Duties , Free Labour. Machinery 9 l\. 3, i. 

Prices , II..1. Protective Duty . Slave Trade , VI. Wages. # 

• «* 

• » 

Slave Lb hour (Brazil). Whether the working mines is more severe than tSiat in sugar plan- 
tations depends on the owner, Cliffe 1 494—— Slavery is not so severe in Brazil as it was 

in the West Indies, ib. 1495 Particulars as to the hours of labour in the Efrazils; 

work performed by tlitf slaves in the gold-mines, and in searching for diamouds; mode in 
whiqji performed, e'i. 1495-1506. 1532-1 534* 

See also FreeJLbbour. ■ Labour. 
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Reports, 1847—48 — continued. 


Slave Traded 

r I. Generally . r 

II. Precis of the State of our Treaties with Foreign Powers , with reference to 
the Slave Trade . 

III. Evidence generally as to the Slave Trade in various Countries : 

« y /. Brazil. 

H. Cuba. 

Porto Rico. 

c 

IV. Sufferings and Ill-treatment of the Slaves on board the Silvers ; Mode in 
„ which they are packed ; Filthy State in which kept ; Scarcity of Water ; 

Mortality amongst them . 

V. Increase of the Sufferings of the Slaves from our present System of Blockade • 

VI. Effect of the Act of 1846 in increasing the Slave Trade . 

VII. Row far practicable to put down the Slave Trade by Blockade, or otherwise. 

VIII. tjpinion that legalizing the Slave Trade would lessen the Cruelties exercised 
<- towards the Slaves . 

m IX. Papers laid before the Committee . 


I. Generally : 

Opinion of the Committee that in any system of immigration which may be adopted, 
great care must be taken by* Her Majesty’s Government to prevent any renewal of 

African slave dealing, i Rep. viii. p. 4 Return of slave vessels condemned by the Courts 

of Mixed Commission, and by the Courts of Vice-Admiralty, from 1837 to 1847 inclusive. 

Lord Palmerston G Memorandum drawn up by witness in 1844, 0,1 the suppression 

of the slave trade; the principles suggested therein were adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, j Denman 1644, 1645 The only remedy that witness would recommend for 

the depressed state of our West India colonies would be the abolition of the slave trade, 

ib. 1649 If one-third of the money which has been laid out against the slave trade 

had been employed in the improvement of the West Indies, those colonies would have 
produced sugar at a price which would have put an end to the slave trade. Lines 13405— 
134 * 1 - " 

w 

II. Precis of the State of our Treaties with Foreign Pov>crs, with reference to the 

Slave Trade : 

There are three classes of treaties which this country has entered into with foreign 
powers, for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade, Lord Palmerston 1 — . — The first 
class gives to each party the mutual right of search of merchant vessels of the other 

party, within certain geographical limits, ib. Right of detention of vessels which these 

treaties also give, ib. This class of treaties constitutes mixed courts, composed of 

commissioners of each nation, for the ^djudicaiion of captured vessels, ib. The 

second class aLo gives a mutual right of search, and a similar right of detention, ib. 

But by this class a captured vessel is handed over to the tribunals of the country under 
whose flag she has been captured, instead of being tried by a Mixed Court of Commission, 

ib.' The third class of treaties consists of two, the treaty we have with France and 

the c one we have with the United States, ib.— < — Under these treaties no right of search 

is granted, ib. But each party engages to maintain a certain force upon the coast of 

Africa, to watch its own merchant flag, and"prevent vessels under that flag being engaged 
in the slave trade, ib. 

*. Degree of good fivth with which the different governments, and the officers of the 
governments of Brazil, and of that of Spain, in Cuba, and Porto Rico, have carried out 

the treaties with this country, Lord Palmerston 11-21 Difficulties in the way of our 

making treaties with Brazil for the suppression of the slave trade; the feeling of the 

peoplp is entirely in favour of the trade, Denman 1698-1705 Benefit which would 

arise from entering into treaties with the chief of Ambriz, and other chiefs, and giving 
them subsidies for their forbidding slave trading, and encouraging the British merchants 

to come and'tak^ their people, Matson 7170-7179 How far there is any securityTor 

the observance of treaties by the native chiefs, ib. 7198, 7199 Indisposition 4 of the 

chiefs at ^thePprescnt time to enter*into treaties, 16.7276-7280 Evidence as to the 

slave-trade irrCuba, 4 aqd opinion that it is a violation of the existing treaties between this 

country and Spain,* Geddcs 904 9-9052 The best mode of putting down the slave 

trade would tie by- making treaties with the chiefs 10 put it down in their own posses- 
sions ; this might probably be done by giving them a* subsidy, but wculd be difficult so 
long»as the temptation is so great, M'Crae 13360-13371. 

III. Evidence generally as to the Slave Trade in various (Countries : 

• 1. Brazil : * 

Witness has no doubt that the “ Antelope 9 * steamer, built at Liverpool, and sent to Rio 
as a packet ship, will be sold for the slave trade, Cliffe 1445-145^—80 far as they have 

the 
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SLA ve Trade — continued. • 

III. Evidence generally as to the Slave Trade in various Countries— continued. • 

1. Brazil — continued . 

the means, the Brazilians universally engage in slave operations, Cliffe 1460, 1461 His- 

tory of the progress of the slave trade since 1830, ib. 1462 et seq . ■•Evidence as to the 
increase and decrease in the trade at different periods ; variation in {lie ^>rice df slaves ; 
age at which the slaves are purchased, &uc.,ib. 1462-1475. 1480-1492. 1607-1610— — On 
account of the British cruisers off the coast of Brazil, the slave trade was at the lowest 

pitch in 1844,16. 1474, 1475- 1560-1566 It was then discovered that the British 

cruisers we/e not so effectual as the slave dealers supposed them to be, ib. 1475. 1560- 

1566 And they were also taken off the coast of Brazil and sent to Sierra Leone, ib. 

Tire trade after this was carried on much more extensively, ib. 1476. 1560-1566. 

Evidence showing that, generally speaking, the slaves are well treated ; it is to the inte- # 
rest of the owners to treat them well ; general good behaviour and happy condition of the 

slaves, Cliffe 1495. 1507-1510 Penal laws exist in the Brazils against the slave trader 

ib. 1528 Further evidence as to the price of slaves ; difficulty of stating the actual price 

at the present tim£, ib. 1529-1531 There is no trade so profitable under the«sun at 

the present time as the African slave trade, ib. 1539 Evidence as to the employment 

of slaves by English companies ; there is one company that buys them ; the^ have not 
generally bought them since the passing of the 2 & 3 Viet. ib. 1551-1559 The Bra- 

zilian Government wink at the slave trade altogether; public opinion in Brazil is favour- 
able to it ; it is not thought dishonourable to be connected with it, ib. 1568-1574. 

Steamers have been engaged in the trade off and on for some years, Cliffe 1579 

Formerly the value of the slaves depended on the part of the coast from which they came ; 
this is not the case now, ib. 1595-1598 They prefer carrying their slaves to the Bra- 
zils in boats of the smallest dimensions, Matson 7081-7087 Average price of slaves in 

the Brazils, Farrer 14175, 14176 Evidence generally relative to the importation of 

slaves into ihc Brazils, and as to the trading in slaves there, /#. 14177-14190. 14234— 

14239. 14243, 14244 The interference of this country in the slave trade has had the 

reverse effect of extinguishing it as regards Brazil, ib. 14218-14223. 

2. Cuba : # * 

There is no doubt the slave trade is carried on in Cuba, Lord Howard deWalden\zfi>\ 

Evidence as to the cruel usage of the slavesjn Cuba, and the severe labour to which they 

are subjected, Higgins 9906-9920 Encouragement given to the slave trade in Cuba, 

^>$haw 11554-11560 The price of slaves has not risen very materially within the last 

three or lour years, Harbotllc 15412 Evidence relative to the practice in Cuba of let- 
ting out slaved for hire, ib. 15413-15426. 15469-15473 Description of the treatment 

of the slaves in Cuba, ib. 15453 - 15463 - 1 5474 ~ 1 54 82 - 157 - g -* 5737 - 

3 . Porto Rico : • 

Very few slaves have been imported lately, Shaw 11542-11546 Further evidence 

as to slave dealing in Porto Rico, ib. 11620-11625. 

IV. Sufferings and Ill-treatment of the Slaves on board the Slavers ; Mode in which 
they arc packed ; Filthy State in which kept ; Scarcity of Water ; Mortality 
amongst them ; m 

Estimate of the number of slaves that have been imported into Brazil in 1847, Cliffe 

1413, 14J4. 1438, 1439 A great number die after landing and before sale from 

• extreme ill-treatment, ib. 1415 — And from the putrid gases in* the holds of the small 

vessels, arising from the close manner in which they are packed, ib. Some of them 

drink a great deal of water, if they can get it, and mosily die in Jhree or four hours after- 
wards, /£.— Largest mortality witness has ever known occur, ib. 1416—1418 The 

greatest evil to which they are subject .is the scarcity of water in the present run of 
slavers, ib. 1418-1421. 

•^Description of the mode in which the slaves are pacEed in the hoJds of the*slave 
vessels; filthy state in which they are kept; height betwecn*the*de6ks, Clffe 1424- 

1429. 1457—145® Average duration of the voyage from the coast of £friea to Brazil, 

ib. 1430, 1431- The effect of the want of watgr is too horrible to describe; nq person 

can have an idea of it without feeling it, ib. 1431 The slavers are very subject, on 

leaving the coast of Africa, to be caught in a calm; it is then.the ^suffering of the negro 

commences, zb. 1440, 144A -Witness has known one slaver land ]l, 750 slaves; this 

vessel has srireaSy inqjie three voyages, and was ready to start again last year when 
witness left Brazil ; she is a very fine crftft, ib. 1442-1444 — —Proportion of slaves that 
would be landed in a*eondipon to stan^ upright after a quick and fortunate voyage, 
previous to 1830,^6. 1452, 1453. 

Before 1830,^10 proportion of loss was smaller than at present, except in cases where 

the small-pox got on board, Cliffe 1454 Wretched condition in which the slaves are 

landed at the present tiny?, ib. 1455-1459 - The mortality among the slaves in the 
0.32. Y Brazils 
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Slave Trade — continued. 

IV. Sufferings and Ill-treatment of the Slices on board the Slavers — continued. 

Brazils was formerly not so great as in the West Indies, Cliffe 1537, 1 63 ® Evidence 

detailing the mode in jvhich the slaves arc procured ; price at which they are bought, 

Matson 7096-71 } 3 Evidence as to the mode in which the slaves are packed in the 

slavers; mortality amongst th£m, ib. 7131-7147 In some instances the slaves who 

are refused by the slave dealers are massacred ; witness was in the River Nun, some years 
ago, when 500 were knocked on the head on the beach, ib. 7194. 7196. 7221-7227— — 
Horrible manner in which the slaves arc packed on board the slavers ; filthy state in which 
they arc kept; bad quality of the water; mortality resulting therefrom, m c Crae 13294- 
i 330 a - 1 33 ° 9 “ 1 33 2 5 - 

V. Increase of the Sufferings of the Slaves by our present System of Blockade : 

The stint of water arises from the activity of the British cruisers, who would seize any 

vessel if she were loaded with a certain number of water casks, Cliffe 1422, 1423 

* The slaves are 1 not now landed in so healthy a condition, owing to the British cruisers 

bemg on the coast ; way in which this arises, ib. 1537, 1 53 & Further evidence to show 

that more humanity vjjas observed in the slavers previous to the endeavours of the British 
Government to blockade the coast of Brazil than is now shown, ib. 1575—1578. 1593, 

1594 The consequence of the British blockade and preventive service is very much 

to increase the privations to which the slaves arc put, Matson 7088-7090 The priva- 

tions of the slaves are much aggravated by the severe blockade service, M‘Crae 13240— 
13 2 43 - * 


VI. Effect of the Act of 1846 in increasing the Slave Trade : 

Great increase in the slave trade in the last few years ; how far this may be attributed 
to the increase of sugar cultivation, Cliffe 1520—1523 The fall in the price of slaves 

has led to an exiended sugar cultivation, ib. 1567 The increased demand for sugar 

has increased the demand for slaves, ib. 1580-1583 Reference to the fact of the slave- 

trade having broken out on a part of the coast near witness’s station, between ihe Kroo 
Coast and Cape Palmas, where it had not existed before for 15 or 16 years, Denman 

1639 This may be attributed to proper principles not having been acted upon by the 

squadron on the coast, ib. 1640 And also partly to the equalization of the sugar duties 

by the 1 Act of 1846, ib. 1640. 1673. 1691-1693. f 

The change in the laws of this country, Admitting slave-grown sugar, has been one cause 
of Very much stimulating the slave trade, Matson 7091—7095 If England were to re- 

turn to the old policy of excluding slave-grown sugar, it would be a great check to the trade, 

ib. 7168, 7169 There is no moral doubt that the slave trade has increased since the 

Act of 1846, Shaw 11572, 11572* Reference to various documents which have been 

laid before Parliament in support of this assertion, ib. Further evidence to show that 

the slave, trade has increased in Cuba since the passing of the Act of 184G, ib. 11679— 

11708 The slave trade has been very much stimulated in the last two years by the 

alteration in the laws of this country, M*Crae 13372 Slavery has increased since the 

Act of 1846, Hawes 16575-1657 7. 

< VII. How far practicable to put down the Slave Trade by Blockade or otherwise : 

Absolute necessity for establishing cruisers near the coast of Cuba and Brazil instead 
of on the African coast. Lord Palmerston 1—4 Force which would be necessary effec- 
tually 10 blockade the coast of Brazil, ib. 5 No cruising either on the west coast of 

Africa or on the coast pf Brazil will put down the slave trade, Cliffe 1606 The only 

plan to put a stop to the slave trade would be to block up the ports of exportation unre- 
mittingly, not going in chase, <v Denman 1641. 1650-1658— —This, followed up by the 
destruction of the barracoons by treaty with the native chiefs, would entirely eradicate the 
trade! ib. 1G4 2-1 644. •1653-1658. 

Tl ie abolition of the slave trade is perfectly practicable ; detail of witness's plan for 

cafrying it out, Denman^ 1&49-1658 Though it might be a temporary loss to_!lie 

native chiefs,°<.he auppression of the slave trade would be the greatest possible^ benefit 

eventually to all classes in Africa, ib. 1658 On those parts of the egast where the slave 

trade has beep checked, legitimate trade has sprung up, ib. 1659-1664 Instance of the 

coast near the Rives Bunny where a §reat trade in palm oil has sprung up, ib. 1662 

The present force' on the coast is amply sufficient to carry out witness's plan, ib. 1665— 

1672. 1674— 1676— Th8 same force might be maintained at a much smaller expense; 

the steamers arc too large and their speed is not sufficient; number of stpameVs on the 
coatft, ib. 1667, 1668. • 

Under the impression that it would be more healthy, «£he Squadron has been moved 

further from the coast, Denman 1672 The present increase of the slave trade may be 

attributed partly to this cause, ib. 1673 Further expression of th q opinion that the 

stave trade may be easily put down for the present, and ultimately annihilated, ib. 1687— 
1690. 1695-1697— Great difficulties in the way of our blockading the coast of Brazil, 

Denman 
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Slave Trade — continued. 

VII. How far practicable to put cfcncn the Slave Trade by J&lockadfr— ’Continued* 

Denman 1 701-1705 There are various circumstances which point to the coast of Africa 

as the proper place for such proceedings, ib. 1701-1705. 

Way in which the difficulties of putting down the slave trstde have increased of late 
years; extent to which witness had succeeded at one •time in puttgfg it down, in 1842, 

Matson 7068-7076- How far, under present circumstances, the state* of things might 

be restored to what it was in 1842, ib. 7077 It might of course be done by force, but 

the force required would be almost double what would have been necessary then, ib. 7077— 

7080 dumber of vessels now employed, ib. 7078, 7089 If the blockade service on 

the coast of Africa were done away with, no effectual blockade could be carried on on 
the coast of Brazil, ib. 7148-7154. 

.Doubts as to whether it would be better to blockade the coast of Africa or the coast 
of Brazil ; whichever is done should be done effectually, and then the blockade of one 

would be sufficient, Matson 7200-7220 Further evidence to show that the present 

squadron on the coast of Africa is not sufficient to suppress the slave trade, ib. 725^ 

7251. 7255-7274 It is witness’s opinion, with regard both to economy and efficiency, 

it would be desirable rather to increase the amount of sailing vessels employed fin the 

coast of Africa than the amount of steam vessels, ib. 7275, 7276. 7 2 94> S € Q‘ It 

would be almost an impossibility to blockade the coast of Africa, so as to entirely put 

down the slave trade, M‘Crae 13339-13344- 13356, 13357 The present attempt at a 

blockade of the coast of Africa has not done much good in suppressing the slave trade, 
and has certainly increased the sufferings of the slave, ib. 13358, 13359. 

VIII. Opinion that legalizing the Slave Trade would lessen the Cruelties exercised 
towards the Slaves : 

Cruelty would be lessened by the British Government legalizing the slave trade, 

Cliffe 1515 A trade in gold mines, and other advantages, might be got by legalizing 

the slave trade, and then sending the slaves back after they have been eight or ten years 

in the Brazils before they have forgotten their African habits, ib. They would then 

form valuable communities, ib. Reasons why, if the trade were thrown open and our 

cruisers withdrawn, it would not be so profitable, ib. 1540-1550. 

IX. Tapers laid before the Committee 

Note front Mr. J. farker, m. r., to Lord George Bentinck, m.p., enclosing *a return of 
expenses connected w f ith measures for the abolition of ihe slave trade. Rep. viii. App. 10 

Return showing the total expenses, direct and indiiect, growing out of the suppres- 

**• sion of the slave trade, including all military and civil establishments on the coast of 
Africa or elsewhere connected with the abolition of the slave trade, in the years 1844, 

1845, 1846, and 1847,26. 1 1 Estimate of the actual cost of maintaining twenty-six ships » 

of war on the coast of Africa, of the smallest calibre calculated for such a s*ervice, ib. ig. 

See also African Immigrants , 3. America. JBarracoons. JBtazil, }. Cuba y 1. 

“ Cygnet ” Cruiser. Emancipados. Free labour , 4. * Immigration , IV. 1. 

Kroomen. liberated Africans. Owners of Slaves . Santa Cruz. Spain . 

Slave Vessels . If West India vessels were to go to Afiica to purchase labourers with a 
greater equipment, with regard to watej*, than was necessary for the ship’s ci^jv, they 

would, under the existing treaties, be liable to seizure, Denman 1624- The way in 

which the fact of so small a number of ltfadtd ships being captured may be accounted 
for is, that they are very careful in shipping, unless they know that the coast is clear of 
a cruisef, M‘Crac 13236-13239. 13303-13308. 

Slavery : 

Generally. — Heads of a plan for the abolition of negro slavery* and for the securing the 
continued cultivation of the estates by the manumitted slaves. Rep. iv. App. 158-172. 

Cuba. — Miserable condition of the shaves on the sugar plantations in Cuba; number of 
hours they work daily ; way in which treated, Lord lloumrd de Walden 4572-45179 — — ^ 
*The worst treated are the emancipados, or those slaves wno have been captured by our* 

cruisers and liberated by the sentence of the Slave Trade Commission, *£6. 4579 They 

ought to have been apprenticed to humane masters during the tin\p neuessflry to qualify 

them to become peasants and learn the languu^yc of the island, ib. The abandonment 

of slavery would be considered in Cuba as tantamount to the dhstruclicgi of produce in 
the island, Har bottle 15717-15721. * • • 

Java. — These is non a shadow of slavery existing in Java; it is really free labour; 
way in wluch the change has been effected, Dennison 475G-4759 — — Th e sort of obliga- 
tion the natives are lyider to maintain the cultivation of sugar is not considered by them 

as a hardship, ib. 4760-4763 There are still domestic slaves in the island, ib. 4764- 

4768 But th^ slave trade is entirely abolished ; there is very little secret slave trade, 

xb. 4769-4771 *-^ — The labour in Java is in a great degree forced labour ; but at the same 
time the labourers gre in a very good'SLale, and by no means oppiessed. Miles 136QG. 
0.32. # y 2 Porto 
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Slavery— continued • 

Porto Ricol — Plan practised in Porto Rico of letting out slaves; this is also practised 
in Cuba and Santa Cruz, Shaw ii6o2 T u6o6. ^627-11636. 11641-11643. 

_ Santa Cruz . — There is no chance of slavery in Santa Cruz being got rid of before 1 858, 
Shaw 11692 - 1 * 594 * 0 

See also Abolitiofi of Slavery . *■ Emancipation of Slaves. 

Slaves . * The ordinary race of Africans that are kidnapped for slaves are very low in intellect, 

JMPCrae 13209-13216 They are, generally speaking, not very athletic; the habits of 

the women are better than those of the men, and they are more industrious ; the men are 

very indolent, ib. 13217-13228 Statement of the price of slaves of the class called 

€t predial attached ” in the colony of British Guiana, from the Returns made for the pur- 
pose of assessing compensation under the Emancipation Act, Rep . v. App. 265. , 

See also Emancipados . « 

&oil. A rich soil, and abundance of it, is the most essential element for the production of 

« sugar, Crawfurd* 13030. 

Sfe also Cuba , 2. Cultivation of Sugar, I. JDemerara. Mauritius , 2. 

Spain . *F^aith with which Spain has carried out her treaties with this Country relative to 

the slave trade. Lord Palmerston 11—21 Former evasion by Spain of the treaty as 

regards the slave trade in Cuba; the treaty is now more strictly carried out, ib. 11. 

Spanish Colonies . See Brazil . Cost of Production , III. 5 . Cuba. Havannah. 

Porto Rico . 

Spirit Licences. Every wholesale dealer in British spirits is compelled to take out a licence, 

whether he acts as merchant, broker, or otherwise. Wood 15037-15043 A merchant 

receiving a consignment of brandy from France has, however, the privilege of selling it as 
he would any other merchantable commodity, without taking out a licence, ib. 15043. 

See also Rum . 

Spirit Trade . Opinion that a very large export trade of British spirits is missed at the 
present time by this country, Currie 8779-8786. 

Spirits. How far practically Iherfc have been any improyements carried out in the manu- 
facture t.f spirits since the Act of 1825, Currie 8555 Detail of the restrictions in the 

way of impediments to the manufacture of spirits ; first, as to the right of»excise officers 
to enter upon the premises, ib. 8560-8562— Secondly, as to the prohibition of the choice 

of materials, ib. 8562 In 1846-47 the distillers were obliged to raise the price of 

their spirits in consequence of the high price of corn, ib. 8629-8631 Return of the 

amount of British spirits and rum brought into consumption in the year ifi 2 \ and in the 

year 1845, ib. 8G91-8693 Even if it should appear from this Return that rum had 

increased only six per cent, while British spirits have increased 117 per cent., it is no 
evidence that the differential taxation has not been unavailing as far as regards protection 
to the English distiller, ib. 8694-8708. 

Number of gallons of malt spirits consumed in the United Kingdom in the year 
ending 5 January 1847, and amount of duly paid upon^the spirits, including the duty on 

the malt. Gray 9222 There is a small import duty on Hritish spirits imported into 

the West Indies; there is also a very high «duty on rum consumed in the colony of 
British Guiana, Bark/y 11024-11030. 11065-11067 Statement of the cost of manu- 

facturing spirits for the distilling period, ended 5 February 1848, including the cost of 
manufacturing the malt, furnished by Patrick Chambers, distiller at Wislmw, Wood's 

Ev . 9 Rep. vi . p. 83 rTJhe distillers, and especially the Irish and Scotch, have made it 

prominent subject of complaint that great difficulties exist in the intercourse of plain 
spirits. Wood 14982. 15138-15144 The question is merely one of revenue, and mea- 

sures are in preparation which will go a very great way to remove many of the complaints 

of the Scotch and Irish* distillers, ib. 14982, 14^83 Account of the numbeb of proof 

gallons of spirits imported into Ireland from Scotland, and into Scotland from Ireland, 
in the five years 1843 to 1847, distinguishing the materials from which made. Wood's 
Ev Rep. vi.g. 120 — - — Return for the ten years, 1838 to 1847, of the whole trade \n 
British spirits, showing that malt spirit and corn spirits are pretty well upon an equality, 
as far as competition goes in this country, Wood 15166-15169. # 

The 1 importation of Scot dh and Irishcspirits into the London mavlcet is not so plentiful 

by any means as it used to be, Betts 15216. 15256-15267 This shoH supply may be 

attributed to tlirpe distinct regulations and clauses in the Act of Parliament, il\pt give 
privileges, particularly to the English, that are denied t r o the Irish and Scotch, 61 . 15217. 

15219. 15231. 15241, 15242. 15268 Nature of these respective clauses, ib. 15218 

ct scq. 15269 et seq. The first of these is, that the English distiller is allowed over and 

above the Scotch to have worts on any part of his premises of any gravity, the Scotch 

being restricted to one vessel, ib. 15218. 15269-15272 Secondly, xhere is no efficient 

check on the spirits sent out by the English distiller after the charge is shade in the receivers, 
ib* 15218*— —Witness’s object would be to bring the Scotch and J.rish spirits fairly into 

competition 
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Spirits — continued. * 

competition with those of the English distiller; this is not the case at the present fime, 
Betts 15246*15248. 

Number of gallons of spirits imported into England from Scotland and Ireland in the 
last year; quantity made in England, showing that one-third Of the quantity consumed 
in England is imported from those countries ; this is a small proportion compared to what 

it used to be, Betts 15256*15268 The surplus supply of spirits froin Scotland and 

Ireland regulates in a certain degree the English market, Nicholson 16236 If the 

same parties were allowed to carry on the two operations of distilling^ and rectifying, it 

would materially lessen the cost of manufacturing spirits, ib . 16237*16239 Lctter'and 

papers relatfve to raw grain spirits. Rep . viii. App. 12. 

See also Bonding Spirits . Cost of Production , II. Differential Duties , 1 . 

Distillers . Distilling from Sugar . Drawback on Spirits . Duties , 2. 

Excise Restrictions . Malt Spirits . Rectifying Spirits . Rum . Scotch 

Distillers . * 

Squatting : 9 • 

Generally.— Squatting should be suppressed ; way in which this might be done, 

• Moody 5508, 5509. 5546. 5574-5583 There would be no difficulty in niakirtg and 

enforcing laws against squatting for the future, although there might be difficulty as 

regards the past, ib. 5615*5623 The want of a contract law and of an annual hiring 

is very injurious ; it induces squatting, Shand 8198-8205 It would be a very difficult 

thing in Demerara, Jamaica, or Trinidad to put an end to squatting, Shaw 11567 

Witness is averse to the system of squatting ; whctli€fr the negro should be allowed to 

become a proprietor of land is another question, ib. 11649—11652 It would be very 

beneficial if Government were to sanction such laws for the prevention of vagrancy and 

squatting as are framed within the spirit of the English laws, Pickwoad 13910, 1391 1 

How far the Crown has taken steps to prevent squatting in the West India colonics, 
Hawes 16531-16540. 

Antigua. — There arc no poor laws, nor is there any squatting in the island, Tollemache 
8007*8010. 

British Guiana . — Extent to which the labourers squat in Guiana, J Loxdale 9783-978G. 
9801-9803 British Guiana has not suffered much from squatting, Iliggins 10198. 

Demerara.— Great facilities for squatting in Demerara, Naghten 8870-8874.® 

Jamaica. — Evidence as to the idle habits of the negroes and their predilection for 
squatting, Price 5128*5133 If half the estates were to go out of cultivation the. other 

^estates would not get labour cheaper; the negroes would prefflr squatting and living 
upon their provision grounds to working, Dickon 6596-6615. 

St. Kitt J s.— There is no squatting in the "island, Greene 6355-6357 The local 

Assembly of St. Kill's, in passing laws to restrain vagrancy and squatting, fias not met 
with co-operation on the part of the Colonial Office at home, Pickwoad 1377 J 3 . 

Mauritius. — The power of squatting is one of the principal causes of the labour being 

inefficient, Chapman 3560. 3563-3570 Evils arising from the squatting upon Crown 

lands in the Mauritius; if this evil had been dealt with promptly and vigorously by 
former Governments it might haVe been prevented, llaioes 16448-1G454. 16531— 16540. 

Trinidad. — Trinidad has suffered muefrfrom squatting; Government has done nothing 

effectual to suppress it, Marryat 10351*10359 Effectual steps might be taken by the 

Government, which would induce the labouring population to give their services to their 
employer^, by preventing the squatting upon Crown lands, ib. 10430, 10431. 10442, 

.10443. # • . 

St. Vincent. — There is no great extent of squatting on the Crown lands, Wolley 
11478. • . 

See al^o Abandonment of Estates , II. 2, v. Contract System of Labour. , Coolies , 
II. 3. Crown Lands. Industrial Laws. • • 

•• 

Steam Chests. Introduction of steam chests into Cuba; Ijow far they have anaiycrecu 
Moody 5562-5664. ^ 

Steam Machinery. % See Machinery , II. 1. • * 

Steam Vessels. Reasohs why a steam vessel is ill adapted t*> the transport of Africans 
from the coast ftf Africa to the West Indies ; a sailing vessel woufd be much better. Hall 
12309-12313*12325-12333. * " • * 

Stipendiary Magistrates. It might be beneficial if the stipendiary magistrates in the Mau- 
ritius made pircuits of the different estates, so as 10 adjudicate each case upon thePestate, 
provided they did it purposes of gooc^ Chapman 3660, 3661 But when they for- 

merly made weekly visitations, their decisions were so uniformly against the planters 
that they spread disorder throughout the country, and this was what first upset the 
system of profit Ale production, ib. 3661*3666— — Flan suggested with respect to stipen- 
diary magistrates, bjf which justice might be properly administered, ib. 3667-3675 

0.32. • y 3 Repeated 
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Reports, 1 847-48 — continued* 

Stipendiary Magistrates — continued. 

Repeated complaints bare been made by the planters of the Mauritius, as to the mode 
hi which the vagrant laws, such as they are, and the industrial laws, are administered 

by the stipendiary magistrates, Hawes 1G421 The circumstances under which these 

magistrates were appointed, may perhaps huve led to their administering the laws in a 
spirit favourable to the labourer jind inimical to the planter, ib. 16421-16425. 

Iryitflity of 'the offices of chairman of quarter sessions and stipendiary magistrates 

since the termination of apprenticeship. Lord Howard de Walden 4560. 4566-4571 

The stipendiarynnagistrates inight # be dispensed with, except in towns, liarhly 10932- 

10934 The appointment of stipendiary magistrates in the colonies should be looked 

to, Shaw 11664-11666. 11778-11793. 11828-11834 Objection to stipendiary magis- 
trates, Greene 16631-16637. See also Task-work* 

« 

Straits Settlements . The cultivation of sugar in the Straits settlements is of very recent date, 

c not ranging further back than eight years, Wray 414 Different tenures under which 

the land isTield in the three Straits settlements, viz. Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, ib . 

* 414, 415 Tlfere is no other country where sugar can be grown to such advantage as in 

tha Straits settlements, though there is a heavy freight beyond that from Cuba and Brazil, 

and also a double insurance, ib. 551-553 This does not entirely apply to Java, as the • 

restricfipns imposed on our navigation do not affect that country, and consequently they 
can send their sugars cheaper than we can, ib. 554, 555. 560-564. 

See also Chinese Immigrants . Cost of Production, III. 5 . Freights. Malacca . 

Rum . Singapore . Wellesley, Province. 

Strikes for Wages. Explanation as to the very different effect which a strike on the part of 
the labourers has upon the sugar planter in the cultivation of his cane and the manufacture 
of sugar, and the effect of a strike, however disastrous it may be, of labourers for wages 
engaged in a cotton factory, or even in an iron or coal mine in England, Higgins 9823- 

9831 Witness’s belief is, that when the last packet left, the creole labourers 011 every 

estate in the colony of Demerara had struck, and were endeavouring to intimidate the 

Coolies and the few Africans from working also, ib. 9831 The result of this will be, if 

it continue, that the entire outlay upon the colony will be lost, and there will be no return 

whatever, ib. 9832 According to the latest intelligence from Berbice, not one creole 

has returned to his work since fhe strike consequent upon the first notice of the reduction 
of wag^s iu December last ; loss to the planters in consequence, Parkin 10798—10805. 

10807-10812 Witness's argument is, tjiat it is much better \o put up with this loss 

than incur a greater loss in the general cultivation of the estates at a higher rate of wages, 
ib. 10805, 10806. * ^ 

Sugar . Document delivered in, being an annual circular of a sugar-broker, satisfactorily 
elucidating the subject of East India, West India, and Mauritius sugar, Bagshaw 284 

Fifteen mamids of goor is a fair average produce per acre ; this is equal to 600 lbs. 

of muscovado sugar refined by the Calcutta refiners; 10 maunds is nearer the general 

average of the country, Wray 351, 352. 359-364 The money-produce of an acre, at 

the rate of 15 maunds, is about 4/. 10s. to the cultivator, which is but a scanty return for 

bis labour, time, and trouble, ib. 352. 359-364 Account of the quantity of foreign 

unrefined sugar entered for home consumption in the United Kiugdom in the year 1847, 
Rep. ii. App. 76. « 

Sugar Factories (Mauritius). The sugar factories in the Mauritius are of a comparatively 
modem date. Sir G. Larpent 4019, 4020. 

Sugar Market . Statement of the operation upon the sugar market of the various changes 

in the laws which have taken place since 1844, Scott 5259 There is no doubt that 

the sugar market is in^a very depressed condition in this country, owing to various causes; 
how far there is likely to be any rise in prices, bearing in mind that there is the 6 s. dif- 
ferential protection tocome oft), Wolley 1 1463-1 1466. See also Sale of Sugars . 

§i ugar^Sh ips . Witness does qot put any great faith in the plan which has been suggested 
of constructing ships purposely for the sugar trade, with iron tanks, so that the wolasSes 
might fee brought ‘home without waste, Cruikshank 10616—10624. * 

• . t .• c 

Sugar Trade. is a questipn whether the reduction of price lias Jbcen beneficial to the 
persons engaged in the sugar trade in* this country, Scott 5360-5375. 5^.25, 5426. 

Supply of Sugar. § Opinion Expressed by the Committee that the British possessions have 
capabilities for tjie supply of sugar far exceeding the probable consumptioi^of Mte United 

Kingdom, Rep. viii. p . 3 India only requires cherishing by tile protection of a good 

price to stimulate a boundless production of sugar. Sir G. Lanpent 4028-4030 The 

supply of sugar from our own colonies will b£ very much*diminished if the protection of 

id. a pound be not given, Guthrie 4123-4129 Account showing the comparative 

quantities of sugar entered for home consumption in each of the Kiri&t three months of 
1&47 and 1848; with the Gazette average piifces of sugar and <wlieat in each month; 

. also 
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Reports, 1847-48 —continued. 


Supply of Sugar — continued. » , 

also the stocks of sugar left in bond # on the 5th of April in each year, distinguishing 
British from foreign. Rep . viii. App. 79 - , 

See also Abandonment of Estates, II. Bengal. East Indies . Madras . Mauritius • 

Over-production. Prices, II. 1. Slave-grown Sugar ! 

• 

Syers, William Hugh Lawson . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is largely interested in the 
coffee trade with Venezuela; has been some years engaged in that branch of commerce, 

14774, 14775 No slave labour is employed in the production of coffee; there are 

very few slaves in the country, and they are on the sugar estates, 14776-14779 In 

consequence of a decree, passed some twenty-five years ago, the then existing slaves 

were emancipated, 14780 Cost of labour at the present time as regards coffee planting, 

14781^*14787 The cultivation of coffee has gone on gradually increasing in Venezuela 

since 1839; exports in various years, 14788—14794 Many of the estates in Venezuela 

are so situated that there is an enormous cost incurred in the conveyance of the product 
to the sea-board, 14795-14798. 

Venezuela has no protected market in any of the states of Europe, 14799— —The 
reason why she competes successfully with other coffee-producing countries, notwith- 
standing the high # coht of labour and ilie expense of transit, may^be attributed tg the resi- 
dence of the proprietors on their estates and to general good management, 14799-14807 

Owing to the increase in the import of coffee from Ceylon, that of Venezuela is 

almost excluded at present from the British market, 14808, 14809 The protective 

duty against Venezuela of 50 per cent, precludes the coffee being brought in, 14809 

Consequently the Venezuelans are obliged to send their coffee to the United States, to 
Germany, and to all parts, but principally to Germany, 14810. 

Exports of British manufactures to Colombia, including the republics of the Equator, 
Venezuela, and New Granada, to the British West Indies and to Ceylon, from 2 January 
to 31 December 1847, compared with the same periods in 1846; 14811-14818. 14839 
— “Cost of production of coffee of a fair average quality in Venezuela; price this coffee 
bears at the present tirhe in this country, 14819-14822, 14840-14852. 14880-14915 

Coffee constitutes the larger portion of the exports from Venezuela; the sugar is 

insignificant in amount; evidence generally as to the cultivation of sugar in Venezuela, 

14823-14836 Unless there is an equalization of -the duties on coffee, the coffee of 

Venezuela will be totally excluded from this market for home consumption, 148*37, 14838. 

14871-14876. - 

Rate of wages in Venezuela ; number of the hours of daily labour performed ; want of 
continuous labour; loss consequent thereon, 14853—14867. 1 49^6— 1 49 1 1 . 14925-M4928 

^ With continuous and efficient labour the cost of production might be reduced, but 

not sufficiently to compete with WesL India and Ceylon coffee, 148G8-14870 Detail 

of the progress of curing coffee, 14874-14888 The taxes in Venezuela .are levied by* 

import and export duties, 1491(3, 14917 Means of internal communication in the 

country, 14918 Great abundance of cattle, 14919 Particulars as to, the grain or 

corn produce of the couutry ; general food of the inhabitants, 14920-14924. 

Sykes , Colonel William Ilenry . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Director of the East India 

Company, 610 Statistics of India are being made, considerable progress has been 

already made in them, 611 ■ ■■■■Paper drawn up by witness showing the progress of the 
revenue of the East India Company fn different decennial periods from 1809— 10 to 

1839—4° > principles upon which this papar has been drawn up, 612 Statement of the 

gross amount of revenue of each presidency in the last period, L e. 1839-40; showing 

the increase since 1809-10 ; 613 Proportion of the revenue of India which is raised 

• from the land tax; the East India Company relies very mudw upon its land revenues 
to maintain its government, 614-618. 

Mode in which the land tax is assessed; it has Been determined that it should be 

assessed on three or four qualities, 619 Footing upon which, and average rate at which, 

the land in the north-western provinces,* which are the sugar-gibwing provinces^ms been 

assessed, 619, 620. 623. 652-655 The land fit for sugar cultivation is a better class 

• of land, and is assessed at a higher rate, but not necessarily at a maximum rate; tHlST* 

depends on the facility for irrigation, 621, 622 Statement of the principal crops in a 

pergunnah given as a type of the whole, with a \ievv to showing the quantity of land 
under sugar cultivation, 623. 650, 651. * J 

Importance* to the East India Company of obtaining their remittances from India at 

the least possible cost, 623 Anything therefore that impedes the consumption of the 

products of India, or enhances their value, is detrimental, ib. —Objectionable nature 

of the % Sxport Julies Jevied upon the products of India, ib. Resolution of the Court of 

Directors to abolish them, ib. Articles which are already free, ib. The coSt of the 

transit of the products of India to England is a serious impediment to the trade of India, 
ib.— The land^ax is chiefly commuted in the Bengal and Agra districts, G24-629. 

Amount of sent from Bengal between the years 1834-35 and 1841-42, showing* 

an enormous increase during that period • small amount exported in 1834-35 ; 629, 630 

There is a large home market for goor in India, but still there is a great fallacy 

°- 3 2 - * existing 
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Reports, 1847-48 — continued. 

Sykes, Colonel f William Henry • (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

existing with respect to the consumption of sugar in India, 631 The small amount of 

the export of sugar from India to this country in 1834—35 may be attributed to the dif- 
ferential duties in this country, and also to the fact that since that time more attention 

has been paid to its cultivation in India, 632-641 The natives do not export it now, 

the export trade* is entirely indhe hands of Europeans, 634-641 Statement of the 

cost of, and return on the cultivation of sugar in the Deccan in the year 1825, giving 
every detail of expense, 641-649. 

There is an hbkarry duty on all spirits sold in India, and of course rum is included, 
656 Evidence as to the mode in which the East India Company make their remit- 
tances to this country, 659-667 They used under the former charter to get them home 

through the medium of tea; this mode of sending them home has very much diminished 

now, 659, 660 There would be very considerable difficulty attending the sending of 

these remittances if they were to lose the export of sugar, which is to the extent of 

0 1,600,000 /. to 1,700,000/.; 659 The remittances arc now principally made through 

« what arc called' hypothecations ; description as to the manner in which this is accom- 
plished, 661—667. 671-676 Facilities for irrigating the land throughout the whole of 

the Madras territory, 668-670. 

Syrup . The importation of syrup should be permitted, Greene 6319-6321. 

See also Cane Juice . Refining Sugar . 


T. 


Task Work: 

Antigua. — How far task work is done by the negroes, Tollemacke 8001-8003 An 

attempt has been made in Antigua to diminish labour by job or piece work, but the result 

was very unsatisfactory. Sir W. Codringlon 8462 The work was done in so slovenly 

a manner that it caused frequent quarrels between the manager and the negro, ib. 

They were constantly obliged to go before the magistrates, who usually side with the 
labourers; objections generally to stipendiary magistrates, ib. 8462-8472. 

Jamaica . — Number of hours the people are engaged in boiling sugar in crop time ; 
extent to which task work is introduced. Lord How and de Walden 4635-4639 Objec- 

tion ofHhe negroes to task W'ork, Dickon 6496-6513. 

Taxation : 

Generally . — Returns of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and dues, public and 
parochial, including the amount expended towards the maintenance of schools and various 
church establishments in the several West India Islands and the Mauritius, for the years 
1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 32 et seq . 

Antigua. — The taxes in the island vary very much, and are very high, Tollemacke 8037, 

8038 ‘Oppressive nature of the taxes in Antigua ; way in which the earthquake put 

the planters under very heavy taxes, Shand 8260—0262 Probable amount of the land- 

tax in St. John’s this year, ib. 8260, 8261. c 

Hritish Guiana. — The taxes generally are heavy iiuBritish Guiana, Loxdale 9765 

There is a tax on the importation of articles of food, ib. 9766 Progress of colonial 

taxation in British Guiana, with evidence to rfhow that the taxation of the colony amounts 

to 55. a cwt. on the sugar produced, Barklu 10935-10963 Particulars as to the direct 

taxation of the labouring population of British Guiana, ib. 10971—10978 Indirect 

taxation, ib. 10979. 

Ceylon.— A considerable portion of the taxation raised in Ceylon falls on the production 

ofconee, Christian 14674-14677 The taxes in Ceylon are raised under the sanction 

of the legislative council of the island, and allowed by the Colonial Office here ; consti- 
tution* of the legislative council, ib. 14715-14721 The mode of taxation in Ceylon is 

liel$ *to be very grievous, especially the tax on rice and on rice land, Anstruther 16744- 

167,* 9- ' 

Jamaica.— rThe local taxation in the island is very high, Price 5231, 5232. 

Mauritius. — Giievances under which the planters labour as regards taxation ; large 

expenditure of the colony, Hunter 2496-2501. 2505—2512 —Evidence relative to the' 

stamp tax pftid bv the planters on contracts with the Coolies, %b. 2557-2565 Ob- 

noxious policy of the 1 7 . tux per ton on the export of sugar from thfc Mauritius; pur- 
pose for which jevied wtnt of power in the Colonial Office to remove it, ib. 2675-2678 

■ W ay in which the planters of the Mauritius are 6ppresscd by hefevv taxation. Chap - 

man* .3814-3816: # * 

Venezuela . — The taxes in Venezuela are levied by import #md export duties, Syers 

149 i6 > **9 l 7 m 4 * 

See algo Capitation Tax . Duties. Import Duties . Export Duties. Land lax. 

Mauritius , 6. Revenue and Expenditure. Salt Monopoly (Ceylon). 

Tea. See Remittances from India. 
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Reports, 1847-48— continued. 


Tennent , Sir Emerson . See Verandahs (Ceylon). # 

Tirhoot. Tirhoot is more subject to dr<*ights than the West Indies, and is also veryfsub- 

ject to inundations, Crooke 63—66 The Tirhoot district is not so congenial to the 

growth of sugar as to be able at all to compete with tropical climates, id. 214—216 ■ ■■ - 
Or at any rate it could only compete with them at a price, ib* — ■ — Reference to several 
attempts which have been made to cultivate sugar in aTirhoot, whictfhave been unsuc- 
cessful, Bagshaw 281— Instances of the Dacca Sugar Company, the Tirhoot Cfougpanj', 
and the Dhobah Company, ib. 

See also Canes . Cultivation of Sugar , IV. 2. • Dacca Sugar CdYnpany. Dhobah 

Sugar Company. Machinery, II. 1. Ploughs . 

Tobago . Copies of all laws and ordinances now in force in the island of Tobago in respect 

to vagrancy. Rep. vi. App. 151-154 Return of the amount derived from all taxes, 

rates, and dues, public and parochial, including the amount expended for the mainte- 
nance of* schools and various church establishments, for 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846^ 
Rep . viii. App . 54, 55. 

Tollemache , John , m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Proprietor of five estates in Antigua, 

7792 With tb^ exception of two or three they are as extensive as any in thejsland, 

7793 Two of them are well situated, the other three are not So well situated«as many 

others ; in point of quality of land they are as good as other estates in the island/7794 

The sugar produced is of a superior quality, 7795 Statement of the produce of these 

estates on an average of ten years, 1837 10 *846 ; 7796-7799 Statement of the aver- 
age net profit of the estates for these ten years, 7800-7.802 Opinion as to the amount 

the estates will net for 1847; 7803-7811 Witness has himself been to the island, 

and although previously to his going there he had every reason to believe ihe estates 
were economically managed, he has been able to make great reductions in the expendi- 
ture, 7812-7815 Way in , which he has made these reductions; it was chiefly by 

doing away with perquisites, ib. — It would still be possible to cut down the expenses 
to a greater extent, since the price of labour has fallen considerably ; though this 
reduction in the price of labour has not taken place in a satisfactory manner, 7816 

ct seq . Opinion that the present reduction in the rate of wages cannot be looked 

upon as likely to continue, 7816-7832 Way in which, and extent to which labour 

might possibly be further economized, and the coat of production reduced, 7833- 

7868 Witness' would be sorry to see Africans introduced into Antigua till Jiey know 

more about them, 7868-7870. 

Witness has already sent out all the infplements they can possibly want, 7871 

Intended sending out machinery, but from the immense supply 0/ Sugar likely to»couie 

from Cuba has abandoned that intention, 7872-7876 Cost at which witness might 

. bring sugar ip this market if he were entirely successful in all the reductions he has 

enumerated, 7877-7900 The population of Antigua is more tractable and docile than 

that of Demerara, 7901, 7902 System pursued by witness as regards the management 

of the stock on his estates, 7903-7909 General good character of thejabourers in 

Antigua, 7939-7947 The introduction of 2,000 fresh labourers from Madeira would 

not occasion discontent; it would be better for the people of Antigua they should 
be imported, 7948-7964. 7968. 

Thirty-nine shillings would bfe a remunerating price to witness, though it would be 

so to a very small extent, 7965-7967. 7^69-7972 Particulars relative 10 the freights 

and other mercantile charges on sugar from Antigua, 7970, 7971 -Protection against 

slave-labour sugar is necessary, but it wcfuld not be desirable to give over protection, 

as it might lead to negligence and abuse, 7979*7997 The produce of the land with 

the same number of labourers might be rendered much greater in Antigua by better 

•management, 7998 Amount of protection witness would coflsNer sufficient as regards 

the planters of Antigua, 7999, 8000 How far taskwork is done by the negroes, 8001- ' 

8003 The great difficulty with the labourers is tlfe obtaining of continuous labour, 

8004 — -»-The only means which witness can suggest for making it more continuous, 
woufd be by economising the labour, thereby making the supply equal to the demand ; 
at present there is a 9ort of scramble for labourers, 8005, 8006. ^ 

• There are no poor-laws, nor is there any squatting in # the island, 8007-8010 A 

^ reduction of wages would induce the labourers to be more continuous in ihqir labour, 

~ 8011-8016 Evidence as to the,use of agrymltuftl implements in # Antigua? 8033-8036 

The taxes in the island vary very much, anc^are very high, 8037, 8038 Ti^e cost 

of production #f sugar might be ultimately very much reduced, 8043-804,7 Opinion 

that things ace worse now than they were as described by B|r. AntJjony Crown, agent in 
Anti£uq> in lfijy. ; 8048-8061-*- — Witness is in favour of a proper amount of protection 
to all intertfbts, 0062-J3067— — Further evidence as to the reductions witness contemplates 

on his estate, 8068-8075 If proprietors were to reside upon their estates it would be 

attended with a considerable advantage 8076— —How far the estates in Antigua are 

mortgaged, 8077*6079 Copy of the rules to be strictly observed in the management 

of witness’s estates, unless express orders are received from him to the contrary, 8080— 
8090. * • • • 
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Reports, 1% 47-48 — confirmed. 

Tonnage Dues (Antigua). Object with which the tonoage dues are levied in Antigua, 
IS hand 8254,' 8255. ^ 

Tramways. See Internal Communication. 

T/hnsit Dues (Bengal). ' The transit dues formerly exacted on produce in the province of 
Bengal have beep taken off. Alexander 1980. 

Tread#* Under the phraseology of the proposed Bill treacle cannot be used the same as 
molasses in distilleries. Wood 14964— — Way in which allowing it to be used would be 
opening too wide a door to fraud, ifj . 14965, 14966* See also Refining Sugar . 

Treaties . See African Immigrants , 2 . Slave Trade , II. VII. Spain . 

Trelawney Parish (Jamaica). Statement of changes which have taken place in the pos- 
session^and cultivation of properties in the parish of Trelawney, Jamaica, from* the year 
1834 to September 1847,. Miles's Ev . 9 Rep . v. p. 240. 

• 

Trinidad . Great fertility and great natural capabilities of the island of Trinidad, Marryat 

* 10206 The progress of the colony has been greatly retarded by the legislation of the 

mother country, ib. 10207 The first check to the progress of the colony was the Act 

of 1825, called Dr. Ljjshington’s Act, which prevented the planters abandoning the ex- 
hausted soils in the older colonies, and coming down with the negroes to Trinidad, ib* 

10208-10212 The next check was the Order in Council from this country reducing 

the number of hours labour of the slaves to nine aday,z6. J0213, 10214— The internal 
consumption of sugar in Trinidad has increased, ib* 10406^-10408. 

Statement explaining the present state of affuirs in Trinidad, Miles 13513 et seq . 

The balance of five Trinidad estates shows that with a reduction of 25 per cent, in the 
wages between 1845 and 1847, there is a loss upon the estates ; witness does not expect 
this reduction of wages to continue, ib. 13514-13518. 13575— 13580 — -—Reasons why 
certain despatches from Lord Harris from Trinidad, which were moved for in November 
1847, were not laid upon the table of the House of Commons till 7 February 1848, Hawes 
1G566-16573 — — How far these despatches contradict the statement which Lord Grey 
made in the IlOuse of Lords on the subject of the colony of Trinidad on the day before 
or on the same day that these despatches were laid upon the table, ib . 16573. 

Return of the immigration from 1 August 1834 to 30 June 1847, Rep. iii. App. 384 

Order in Council, 7 September 1838, respecting vagrancy in Trinidad, Rep . vi. 

App. 1G6 Order in Council, 6 October 1838, respecting vagrancy in Trinidad, ib * 

Order in Council, 6 October 1838, respecting Crown lands occupation in Trinidad, 

ib . 169 Copies of despatches addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

by the Governor of Trinidad, relative to the present state or prospects of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar or coffee in the colony. Rep. vii. App. 263 Copy of despatch from Lord 

Harris to Earl Grey, dated 2 February 1848, enclosing a petition to the Queen from the 
inhabitants of Trinidad, interested in the cultivation of sugar, praying for relief, ib. 270 
Copy of despatch from Lord Harris to Earl Grey, dated 21 February 1848, forward- 
ing the blue book of the colony of Trinidad for 1847, on the state and prospects of the 
colony, ib* 271 -Return of tlie amount of all taxes, rates, and dues, public and paro- 

chial, including the amount expended for the maintenance of schools and varioug church 
establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 55, 56. 

See also -Buildings . Felicitt Estate. Golden Grove Estate . Loans. Roads* 

K And the whole of the principal Headings throughout the Index. 

Troops (Jamaica). Number of troops in Jamaica, Borthwick 13019. 

Tucker , Henry St. George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, 1239 Witnes^ estimates the amount of the annual remittances from India to 

England, by the two modes which the company resort to, one by drawing upon India, 
and the other by remitting frpro India, on bills purchased on hypothecation, at about 

3,700,000/., 1240 -As regards the annual remittances from the savings and profits of 

individuals, witness estimates the private tribute at about 500,000/., 1241— — rRough 

sketch of the remittance account between India and the mother country, ib. De- 

clajad value in India of articles the produce of India imported into England, from Bengal 

and Bombay a for 1844-45, and from Madras for 1843-44, ib. This return shows 

that f'rtrm Bengal *ihere are drawn, by consignments of sugars, about 1,450,000 A, 1243 

Froiti Mr iras* about 31,000/.* 124& And fyom Bombay, abont 2,600 1 ., ib. 

Bombay has not the privilege of imposing sugar into this country at the lower rate of 
duty, ib. * 

India can 6n^y pay the* tribute, the political and private debt, by means of her com- 
merce, 1244 She mu%t first pay for her imports froifl other countries,; these are chiefly 

from c Great Britain ; there is now little import from America or the continent of Europe, 
ifi.— — Statement of the Indian imports, showing! tl>e amount in value of the imports, 
exclusive of treasure, into India from Europe,* America, and China, for the year 1843-44 ; 

ib. Opinion that it is as well to consider the China account separately ; China is 

one of the great channels of Indian remittance to this country ; way which this takes 
place, 1244-1246. r , _ 

* Way 
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Reports, 1 847—48 — continued. 

Tucker , Henry St. George . (Analysis of* his Evidence) — continued . # • 

Way in which, and extent to whilh, the export of rice from India to the Mauritius is 
an indirect means of remittance to England through Mauritius, 1247-1250— —If the 
means of remittance through the Mauritius and direct to England, by means of Bengal 
and Madras-grown sugars, were to be annihilated, it would Btnke off a million and a half 

of the tribute of India, 1251-1253 Or some otheraneans of remistaiuce musj be found, 

which it would be extremely difficult to do, 1251- — In former times India paid her tribute 
in a great measure tlnbugh her cotton manufactures ; she exported about 3,000,000 /. ; 

the case is now reversed, and she imports largely, W54-1256 As fegards cotton, India 

is worse Qff than she was by nearly six millions sterling a year, ib One of the princi- 

pal articles to which she looks to be compensated for this great lo6s is, by turning her 
attention to the cultivation of sugar, 1257, 1258. 1295, 1296, 

Particulars lelative to the raising of the tax uppn the sugar lands in Sir Thomas 
Munro’s time, with a view to increasing the revenue of India; advocacy by witness *§f 

principles quite adverse to those of Sir Thomas, 1259-1261 How far the lands under 

sugar cultivation went out of cultivation in consequence of this enhanced assessment, 

1262. 1293, 1294—* — Mode in which these lands are now assessed, 1263 TJiere is 

now a very extensive sugar cultivation in Bengal; great increase which has taken place 
since Bengal has been relieved from the differential duty between East India and colonial 

sugar, 1264-1270 Quantities of sugar imported into the United Kingdom from the 

East India Company’s territories, from 1833 to 1846 ; 1269 Statement showing the 

prices of sugar at Calcutta, from January to July 1846, ib. 

Evidence in detail, showing that sugar cannot be .produced at Calcutta at less than 
eight rupees a mauiul ; nor profitably exported from India at a lower price in London 

than 255. per cwt., 1271-1277 Reference to a work published by Mr. Colebrooke, in 

which he calculates that it^can be produced at Calcutta for six rupees the maund, 1271- 

1277. 1289-1292 Opinion that, at the present prices, the export of sugar from India 

must very much fall off, if not be altogether annihilated, 1277-1284 In consequence 

of expensive wars, the expenditure of India has for some years past exceeded its revenue; 
hope entertained that in 1848-49 they will be equalized, 1285. 

A very small quantity of Bengal or Benares sugar was imported to this country by the 

East India Company ; it was merely taken as dead weight, 1286-1288 There has 

been a loss on most of the impprts from India during the past year, with the exception of 

indigo, 1297-1300. 1315, 1316. 1324 -Further evidence as to the mode ii» which the 

remittanccssfrom India were made previously to the large increase in the exportation of 

sugar, 1303-1314 Also further particfilars#&$ to the great change in the resources of 

the country, as regards the articles of cotton and cotton goods, 1 303-1*31 4, 1317, 1318. 

1321-1323 There is a large consumption of sugar in India by the natives themselves; 

but there hag not been much increase in the price in India since the importation to this ' 
country, 1319, 1320 Rum scarcely enters into the consumption of the people of India, 

1325-1327- 

Tucker , Mr. Henry Si. George . Letter from Mr. H. St. G. Tucker to the CSairman of the 
Committee, dated 17 February 1848, on the subject of the excise duties on rum and oilier 
spirits in India; and also impressing upon the British manufacturers the fact that they 
are directly and deeply interested in promoting the production and exportation of sugar 

and other articles from India, R ep. .i. Ev. p. 206 Also letter from the same to the 

same, dated 19 February 1848, enclosing a statement of the amount of cottOn piece 
goods, silk piece goods, and raw silk., exported from the presidencies from 1816-17 to 
1836-374 showing the decrease in the cotton manufactures in India, consequent upon 
the introduction into India of British goods manufactured at a cheaper rate by machinery, 

• ib . 206, 207. • • 

Tu'ceddale, Lord. Lord Tweeddale has matured a genejpl plan for the introduction of roads - 
throughout the presidency of Madras, Ellis 15875. • 

U. > 

Uncultivated Land (Java). How far, with the present pcfpulation of ti^e island of JavaT" 
any»of the large portion of uncultivated land might be brought into "sugar cultivation, 
*** St. Martin 1 2192-12109. 12110-12120. •' • 

United States . Evidence to show that Mr. Gladstone's Bill lies not been t>f that advantage 
to the Britisfocolonists that was expected from the opening of the trade to the United 

States, Shand 8164-8174 Evidence to show that the benefit oxp^efed by Parliament 

to tfe.given to*the West India "planters, by the removal of thd restrictions on the colonial 
trade with # thc United States, has not be^n realized, Harkly 10830-15836.. B „ 

See also America . Classification Duties. Danish Colonies. Free Labour , 4 . 

Free Trade . " Navigation Laws . • 

Unrefined Sugar . ^Account of the quantity of foreign unrefined sugar entered for home 
consumption in tie United Kingdom in tje year 1847, Hep . ii. App . 76. 

Upper Caroni JEsfafe*(Trinidad). Average crops of sugar on the Upper Caroni estate, 
Trinidad, for 1845 and 1846, fdiles's Ev., Rep. y. p. 239. 

0.32. z 2 
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Reports, 1847—48 — continued. 


x V. ' 

f akuum Pan. The advantages to be derived from the use of the vncuum-pan have been 

overrated. Lord Howard de Walden 4547-4551 The results of the use of the vacuum- 

pan liaje not <shoSvn that it is r an improvement in the manufacture of sugar, Geddes 
9 l 3 fHM 4 3 * 

"Vagrancy : * 

Generally.— Copies of laws and ordinances now in force in the West hulia colonies 

and Mauritius in respect to vagrancy. Rep. vi. App. 135 et seq. Order' in Council, 

dated 7 September .1 838, respecting vagrancy in British Guiana, Trinidad, S<t. Lucia, 
and the Mauritius, ib. 166. 

' Antigua. — A vagrant law is very much wanted in Antigua ; the people may be said to 

1 be all vagrants, <Skand 8249. 

Barbados . — Vagrancy is not common in Barbados, Dummett 7456. 

c 

Jamaica. — Extent cfif vagrancy in the island ; difficulty of suppressing it. Lord Howard 
de Walden 46*23-4626. 4633. 

St . Kitt’s . — All Acts which have been passed by the Legislative Assembly of St. Kitt’s, 
to prevent vagrancy and squatting, have been disallowed by the Home Government; 
evils which have arisen in consequence, Pickwoad 13787-13795. 

Mauritius . — With proper laws, there would be no difficulty in putting down vagrancy 

in the Mauritius, Hunter 2534-2538. 2605-2608 Any change in the vagrant laws 

depends on the Home Government, the Mauritius being a^Crown colony, ib . 2838-2843. 

2845, 2846 The great amount of vagabondage is a great grievance in the Mauritius, 

Blyth 3436-3440 Evidence as to the extent of vagabondage in the Mauritius, Chap- 
man 3953 There is a great deal of vagabondage in the island among the Indians, 

Laing 4379 - 4385 - 

Explanation in reference to the steps which the Colonial Office have taken with respect 
to the vagrancy laws in the Mauritius and other colonies, with reasons for their rejecting 
the laws and ordinances passed by the local government on the subject, Haioes 16262— 
16267.^6306, 16307 The competition amongst the masters for labour in the Mau- 

ritius leads in a certain degree to vagrancy,and inconstancy on the part of the labourers, 

ib. ? 6348-1 6350-t Steps which hav& been taken to insure industry on the part of the 

labourers, and to prevent vagrancy, ib. 16351 Further particulars relative to the dis- 

allowance of the vagrancy laws enacted by the government of the Mauritius, ib. 16419, 

16420. 16426-16428 Reasons for forming the opinion that the law of vagrancy, so 

far as regards the law regulating the duties of master and servant in the Mauritius, is 

upon a better footing than it was formerly, ib. 16419. 16426—16428 Large number of 

vagabonds in the Mauritius, ib. 16426, 16427. 16445, 16446. 

St. Vincent .— Copy of despatch from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 25 January 
1848, enclosing copy of the Vagrant Act, No. 553 of 1847, and the Attorney-general's 
opinion in its favour. Rep. vii. App. 347- • 

Sge also Antigua , 2. .Contract System qf Labour. Coolies , II. 2. Industrial 

Laws. Labour . Mauritius , 0. ^ Squatting . 

Value of Estates : 

Antigua. — Former income derived from witness's estate in Antigua ; many years it was 
30,000/. or 35,000/. & Jear, but this was more than an average. Sir W. Codrington 8395 

Witness's father has received as much as 20,000/. a year since emancipaiion ; there 

was no apprenticeship ; the people were emancipated, ib. 8396-8399 Witness has 

sold several sugar plantations in the island of Antigua since 1837 ; number of these 
eslai.es, and sum for Which they were sold, anrd portions of the sum he has received. Pell 

9146. 9170-9174 He does not expect to have them returned on his hand any 

more than he^expected slave sugar would have been let in upon the planters whenjie 
sold thgm, 16^9174. • c 

Barbatios.'*-Th$ great difficulty *in Barbados, as regards the falling^ off in the value W ■ 
property, has- been within the last /wo years; previously to that property there was 

marketable; it is rfow altogether held at a nominal value, Dummet/. 7369-7389 

Further evidence Bp to*the depreciation of the value of estates in Barbados, ib. 7427- 
7430 Further evidence as to the depreciation in* the value of property, jfc 7586- 

7699 - * # • 

Cuba . — Value of land fit for sugar cultivation in Cuba; great difference in the value 
would arise from the circumstance of the locality being more or *1 ess favourable to trans- 
port, Haxbottle 15390-15395 The price of laud in Cuba rose aftfcr the passing»of the 

Bill of 1846, ib. 15464-15468. 0 a 

. Jamaica. — Formerly the estimated purchase’of an estate in Jamaica was thirty years ; 
since emancipation they do not fetch fourteen years' purcl^se. Price 5181-5187. 

u Mauritius . — 
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Value of Estates — continued. • m 

Mauritius. — Witness is proprietor of* estates in the Mauritius, consisting of about 

3,787 acres, of which 1,500 are under cane cultivation. Sir G. Larpent 3982 Details 

of this property, ib. 3983 et seq. A mount at which the property was valued in thf 

year 1 844—45, ib. 3983——— Decrease which has taken place in tile value of this property 
since that period, consequent upon the introduction of slave-labour sugar, ib. 3983-3986 

Amount of loss witness wrote off his estates in the Mauritius in 1844-45, ib. 3998 

The estates were, in the first instance, rendered unprofitable by the colony being 

deprived of labour by legislative enactments from 1838 and 1839, ib. 3999. " 

See also Ceylon. 

Venezuela* Venezuela has no protected market in any of the states of Europe, Syers 

14799 The reason why she competes successfully with other coffee-producing 

countries, notwithstanding the high cost of labour and the expense of transit, may be • 
attributed to the residence of the proprietors on their estates, and to general good manage- 4 

xnent ,ib. 14799-14807 Owing to the increase in the import of coffee from Ceylon, that 

of Venezuela is almost excluded at present from the British market, ib. 14808, 14809 

The protective duty against Venezuela of fifty per cent, precludes the coffee being brpught 

in, ib. 14809 Consequently the Venezuelans are obliged to s^nd their coffeot to the 

United States, to Germany, and to all parts, but principally to Germany, ib . 14810. 

See also Coffee , I. 4 . 

Verandahs (Ceylon). Particulars relative to a charge wlii&h has been made in Ceylon for 
erecting verandahs, and which has been made a grievance of recently, Christian 14762. 

14766-14773 The story about the verandahs was very much got up by some parties 

from personal dislike to Sir Emerson Tennent, Anstruther 16778-16790. 

Vincent , St. Area of the island of St. Vincent, Wolley 11415 Correspondence relative 

to the immigration to St. Vincent, liep. iii. App . 443 et seq. Copies of all laws and 

ordinances now in force in the island of St. Vincent in respect to vagrancy, liep. vi. 

App. 148-151 Copies of despatches addressed to the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies by the Governor of St. Vincent, relative to thq present state or propects of the 

cultivation of sugar or coffee inP the colony. Rep. vii. * App. 347 Copy of despatch 

from Governor Reid to Earl Grey, dated 25 January 1848, enclosing copy of thff Vagrant 
Act, No. 553 of 18^7, and the opinion the Attorney-general in favour of iT, ib. 

Return of the amount derived from all taxes, rates, and dues, public and parophial, 

w including the amount expended towards the maintenance of scliodls and various church 
establishments for the years 1823, 1834, *838, and 1846, Rep . viii. App. 53. 

See also Crops. Fairhill Estate . Portuguese Emigrants. Vagrancy . And the 

principal Headings in this Index. 

m 

Virgin Islands. Copies of all laws and ordinances now in force in the Virgin Islands in 

respecj to vagrancy. Rep. vi. App. 160-163 Return of the amount derived from all 

taxes, rates and dues, public and parochial, including the amount expended for the 
maintenance of schools and vanous church establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 
1838, and 1846, Rep. viii. App. 57. % 
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I. East Indies ; 

1. Ceylon. 

2. Madras. 

• 3 . Mauritius. 
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II. West Indies : 



1. Generally. 

8. 

Grenada. 

2. Antigua. 

9 . 

Jamaica. ' 

• 3 . Barbados. 

10. 

Java. * 

4 .* Berbice. 

11. 

St. JCitt’s. 

• 6. British Guiana. 

12. 

Trinidad. 

• 6. Cuba. 

13 . 

St. Vincent. 


• 7 . Demerara. • 


I. East Indies: 

1 . Cqylon : * 

The high prige Qf provisions consequent upon the tax on rice and other Articles, and 
the cost of transit gf them, cause wages <b be high, Christian 14734-14761. • 
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Wa GES — continued. 

V I. East Indies— continued. * 

2 . Madras : 

Information as to '4lle value of labour in the Madras presidency, Ellis 15840-15848. 
15887-15894. 1^972, 15973* . 

. * 3. Mauritius: 

The wages of the coolies in the Mauritius are too high for the advantage either of the 

planter or the labourer, Raymond* i\ 68—2 1 75 Former and present rates of wages of 

coolies. Hunter 2539— 2541— Under both systems of engagement, the wages hare been 
regularly paid in the colony, ib. 2551— 2556— —In 1839 the immigration* was stopped, 
and the apprenticeship eats cut off ; rise in the rate of wages in consequence,. CAupman 

3510-3514 The cultivation which had previously been annually extending, was very 

much retarded, and the estates became very short-handed, ib. 3515, 3516 -As a posi- 

tive rule, it is the practice of the planters to pay the wages of the labourers in cash 
regularly ; tbe*exceptions to this rule are rare, lb. 3578-3583. 

•Evidence as to the rates of wages in the Mauritius, and as to the system of rations, 
which is very unsatisfactory. Chapman 3676— 3684— —Evidence a# to the evils arising 

from tfoe present system of rations, ib. 37*20-3723; —Wages are a great deal too high 

in the island, Laing 4386-4389 The non-payment of wages with punctuality may 

have been one cause of the tendency to desertion on the part of the coolies, ib. 4406- 
4409 . 

II. West Indies : 

1. Generally : 

Opinion expressed by the Committee that the late fall in the price of sugar has led to 
a considerable diminution in the wages of labour in many of the British tropical colonies. 

Rep. viii. ». 3 Which reduction has been submitted to, except on the part of the 

creoles of British Guiana ; but it is hoped they will speedily follow the 'example of the 

African and Portuguese immigrants of that colony, ib. Rates of wages in the different. 

West India colonies. Moody 5588-5599 Relative price of labour under slavery and 

under freedom, Hankey 7011-7027 A very incorrect opinion is taken up by the Co- 

lonial Office, as well as the governors, when they insist upon the immigrants being paid 

the highest rate of wages directly they arrive. Miles 13547-13549. 13672, 13673- In 

witness’s opinion, a reduction of wages wijl take place, Hawes f 6542-1 6648. 

• 2. Antigua: 

The price of labour has been considerably reduced, but this reduction has not taken 

place in a satisfactory manner, Tollemuche 7816 Opinion that the. present reduction 

in the rat# of wages cannot be looked upon as likely to continue, ib. 7816-7832 A 

reduction of wages would induce the labourers to be more continuous in their labour, ib. 
801 1—8016— —Anticipation that the present reduction of wages will not last, Shand 8 1 29- 

8136 The wages in Antigua are at present reduced to 6a. a day, but it is very doubtful 

whether this will last; they were reduced in consequence of a bad season, and U- is most 
probable, when crop-time arrives, they will be raised again, Sir W. Codrington 8428, 

8429. 8474-8476 The price of labour has increased 25 per cent, within the last three 

or four years. Pell 9177-9 179. 0 

3 . Barbados : • 

Evidence as to the rate of wagea in the island of Barbados ; number pf days the 
labourers work and number of hours per day, HummUt 7390-7405. 7409-7415. ^ 

4 . Berbice : 

Statement showing*that on witness’s estate that the proportion of cost of labour bears 

to the* cost of production is exactly one-half t liarkly 10774 In witness’s*opi<nion, a 

reduction of about 25 per cent might be made in salaries and wages ; but at the present 
tim£j.here is no prospect of such reduction in the latter, ib. 10775-10778. 

&."«Briiish Guiana : 

An aStsmpt haB been lately mado* in Guiana to reduce wages, but ifc has not been sub^" 
mitted to, Eosylald 9581— 9583— — Thejre is no prospect of reducing* wages without a large 
importation of fresh labourers, Higgiris 9924 — : — Evidence as to She unsuccessful 
attempt maaa to reduce ^reges in British Guiana, and as to the mis-statements which 
have been made*in Parliament on this subject, ib. 10126—10133 : Tl\p presei^t. Obstruc- 

tion to the reduction of wages may perhaps be eventually got over, but the probabilities 

are that*great evil will be done before th?Lt time, ib. 10127-10130- Unsuccessful 

attempt made to reduce wages in British Guiana, JBarkly 10789, 10790 — r— The native 

labourers have struck work in consequence, ib. 10789 The importation of labourers into 

British Guiana which has already taken place has not had the effect ^flowering wages, 
RqnJcen 12492— ¥2499 -Despatch from Gwverpor Light to Earl Grj*ey, dated 21 Decem- 
ber 1847, detailing certain proceedings taken with a view to induce consent on the part 

• of 
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W. 4 <*.E$— -continued. , 

IL West Indies — continued. # / 

5 . British Guiana — continued . 

of the labourers to a reduction of wages, and inclosing a circular of the Colonial Secre- 
tary*, addressed to the stipendiary magistrates, with this object. Rep. iii. App. 344. ■ — 
Despatch from Earl Grey in reply, dated 12 February *841, approving pf the pircular, 
and requesting to be informed of the results to which it may lead, ib . 346. • 

C. Cuba: • * 

Information as to the cost of labour in Cuba, and the wages paid there, Higgins 9896- 
9902. 9904; 9905. 

7 . Demerara: 

An effort has been made lately to reduce wages, but the people have resisted any such • 

attempts, Naghten 8823 It was felt to be extremely desirable to reduce wages in 

Demerara, and an attempt has been lately made to do $o 9 Higgins Extracts # 

from letters, newspapers, and other documents read to show that this attempt has been 
followed by a strorfg spirit of insubordination among the labouress, and by incendferism, 
although it has been stated in the House of Commons by the Chancellor of the* Exche- 
quer, and corroborated by Lord Grey in the House of Lords, that the reduction had been 
met in the best possible spirit by the labourers themselves, and pointing out that it 
tended to the great benefit of the planters, ib. 9820-1. 10021-10026. 

Supposing a reduction of wages to be carried into effect by a supply of immigrants, 
the result will probably be that the creoles in Demerara will find it beneficial to their 
interests to reduce their demands for wages, Barkly 10791-10794— Evidence generally 
relative to wages in Demerara; unsuccessful attempt made lately to reduce the rate of 

wages, Ran ken 12439-12442 Up to the period of the last intelligence the attempt to 

reduce wages in the colony of Demerara had entirely failed with the native population, 

ib. 12450 There were a few of the immigrant population employed, but it is stated 

that the great body of them were intimidated by the creole population, ib. 12451, 12452 

Whether the evidence given by Mr. Barkly, that the colony had been saved to a 

grieat extent by the immigrant population, is correct, r?mains yet to be seen, ib. 12453- 
12469. 

8? Grenada : 

Bates of wages in Grenada at various periods, Hanhey's Ev., Rep. iii. p.180— --Rote of 
* wages in Grenada ; number of hours’ work they call a day’s labour, Hankey 6935-6947. 

S). ^Jamaica : 

Statement made by the Committee that with respect to Jamaica there is an absence 
of official reports as to any present reduction of wages, and the evidence is limited to 

partial success on particular estates. Rep . viii. p. 3 With a sufficient supply of labour 

the original cultivation might be maintained, but not with the present wages. Lord 

Howard de Walden 4434-4436 Details relative to the wages paid ; unsuccessful 

attempt made to lower them ; tile combination among the labourers makes it impossible 

to do so, ib. 4446-4462 Rate of wages which witness could pay on his estates, so as 

to compete with slave labour, ib. 4591 *The rate of day wages is thesame in crd\i time 

and out of crop time, ib. 4608 The refits of the labourers are deducted from their 

wages, ib. 4609. 

Government should bring more labour into the island from the coast of Africa, which 

^■*would reduce the price of labour, Price 5142, 5143 Rafe^if wages which would 

enable the estates to be cultivated, ib. 5161—5163 Jf they could get labourers, there 

is no reason to suppose but that the planters would give them cdhtinual employment, ib. 

5164-51439 As a general rule the wages have been regularly paid in the’island of 

Jamaica, ib. 5170-5177, * 

Rate of wages paid ; shortness of the day’s Jabour performed, Dickon 6496-659^ — -r 

m A& a general rule wages have been regularly paid in Jamaica* ib. 677^, 6777 Any 

^atteirtpt on the part of the planters to reduce the wages to a price corresponding with 
the price of sugar, would be likely to lead to a general insurrection, and* a sceue of 

conflagration from flne end of the island to thesother, Geddes 8957—8963 -Until the 

present year, with some few and very trifling exceptions, the wages have 4 >een regularly 
paid throughout the island of Jamaica; variations in ihe» rates of ,wages in different 
parishes; wage$ have rather dftninished within the last two or three years, ib. 9106- 
9 ** 3 - * ' * * • • 

IO. Java^^ , 

Doubts as to tjte statement which has been made that the railway in Jamaica was 
madfi by labourers,at is. a day, and that there was no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 

number of labourers at that rate for the purpose, Dorthwick 12942, 12943 Average 

rate of wageB in the*lsugar producing parts of the island ; average quantity of labour# per- 

0.32. • 24 formed 
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Wa ges — continued. - * 

% II. West Indies — continued. 9 

10 . Java — continued . 

formed; value of the rations given, Dennison 4783-4803-—-- Reasons why witness anti- 
cipates a rise in^ the pay of labourers in Java, 16. 4804. 4816, 4817 This will natu- 
rally produce an increase in the t?ost of producing sugar, ib. 4818—4820 The labourers 

are not compelled to work for private individuals at the same rate of wages as the 
Government tariff, St . Martin 12026-12035. 

11. St. Kitt’s : # 

Price of labour in St. Kitt’s, Greene 6337-6339— —Unsuccessful attempt made to 

reduce the rate of wages, ib. 6340-6344 Wages were much too high, but ^hey have 

been lately reduced one-third ; evidence generally as to the rate of wages, and the num- 
ber of hours’ labour in the island, peiquisites of the labourers, &c., Pickwoad 13812- 
13830. 

# 12. ^Trinidad : 

Any probability of the labourers’ demand becoming higher, and their wages greater in 
consequence of a rise tn the price of sugar, might be met by an efficient system of immi- 
gration/ Marryat 10418-10428 As a general rule, ihe wages are regularly paid in 

Trinidad ; the employers do all in their power to make the relation between them and 
the labourers as satisfactory as possible, t b. 10476—10481. 

13 . St. Vincent: * 

Average rate of wages and allowances to the negroes during the last three years, Wolley 

11376-11381 The only mode that witness can suggest for reducing wages would be 

introducing labour; at the present wages the labourers are exceedingly well off, ib . 


11387, 11388. 

See also Antigua , 1. 
Labour, I. 1. 
tion. Labour . 


British Guiana, 1, British Manufactures . Continuous 

Contract System of Labour. Coolies. Cost of JProduc- 

Strikes for Wages. 


Waste Lands (St. Kitt’s). Extent of waste lauds in St. Kitt’s, Greene's Ev. Rep . vii. 

p. I24. c 

Wellesley Province (Straits of Malacca). Particulars in detail relative td the cultivation 
of sugar in the Province Wellesley, Wray 336 et seq. Information relative to the culti- 
vation of the sugar cane in the province Wellesley, ib 414 et seq. The cultivation of 

sugar in the Straits settlements is of very recent date, not ranging further back than 

# eight years, ib. 414 There were only four estates established until thcslasi thice years, 

since which period the cultivation has proceeded at a very rapid rate, ib. Encourage- 

ment given by the Government to those Europeans who settled m the province, ib. 

Particulars in detail of the sugar estates now settled in Province Wellesley ; names 
and extent of the different estates; parties by whom held; pioduce of each estate; 

amount and nature of the machinery erected, &c., Wray 415-417 The work^Jf sugar 

cultivation is always done by contract, ib. 422 — —•Rich nature of the virgin soil of 
Province Wellesley; the soil and climate aie very similar to those of Demerara, ib. 
479?48o. 483-485 There is no continual expenditure in the province for maintain- 
ing sea embankments, as in Demerara, • Berbicc, and Esscquibo, £6. 481, 482 

Neither is it subject to eaithquakes or hurricanes, ib. 486, 487 There are no 

white ants nor jackal Is, and but few rats ; the elephants seldom do any damage, ib. 487- 
489 There is abundance of fuel, ib. 490-492- They are not oppressed with excise 

• in the province, and theie are no taxes nor rates, £6.493-498. 504, 505— There is 

scarcely any expense in the *way of carriage to the ship; nor any risk of damage, 
waste, , or pilfering, £6. 501-503. * 

&< *also Malacca. * Rum. Straits Settlements. 

esletfftms. See Clergy (Jamaica). # 

West Inclja Association . * IIow far the interests of the resident planters in Jamaicawnay be 
considered tq be fairly represented* by the West India body in Londop, Borlhwick 129S&* 

-The very-nature and qomposition f of the body called the West hidia body, in London, 

places it in fome degree in a position! antagonistic to that of tbe resident pioprietors in 

the colony ar.d the absentee proprietors too, ib. 12956, 12957 Resolutions of the 

West India Association; 15 May 1848, Rep. viii. Apps 73. # f( • 

West India 'Colonies. General condition of tbe West Indies in 1*831 and 1832, Hanhey 
6980-6982— —Improvements suggested for the benefit of the YYest India islands, Sharia 
'8198 et sej— Copies of any despatches ifmt may hatfe beeVi addressed to the Secre- 
lary of Sjate for the Colonies by any of the governors of Her Majesty’s possessions in 
the West Indies, relative to tbe present st^te and prospects of the dbltUration of sugar 
aqd coffee in those possessions, or containing representations of the diatrAed state of 

tbe 
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limed • 


jib, copies of any despatches relating to the industrial laws df the beta-e- 

. ^ *^ish possessions, Rep. iii. App . .338 Witness never thought it was 'Tor 

The^ur^'rtrwconfriring a benefit upon the colonies that the change of the Jaw in 1846 

took place, Higgins 10002 The pressure which has been imposed upon the West 

Indian planters is so great that unless some relief be afforded it must crush them all, ib. 
10196, 10197. 10199. * i , 


Remedies which the West Indians are desirous of introducing, Darkly 10877—— 
These remedies were brought prominently under the attention of the Government in Nov. 

1847, but they have not yet been met by any attehtion in a practical form, ib. 

One of these \vas the equalization of the duties on rum and home-made spirits, ib . 10877. 
11024—11030 Another remedy they asked was, to be allowed to have the Act per- 

mitting the distillation of sugar amended, so as to render the drawback of duty sufficient, 

ib. 10877 They also asked that the use of sugar along with grain should be permitted, 

as well as separately ; they are allowed to mix molasses and grain, but not sugar and 

grain, ib. They also asked to be permitted to bring the produce of the colonies to 

market in any form they like, and to refine it in bond before entering it fof home consump- 
tion; there cannot be any real objection to this, ib. 10877—10886. 11031, 11032-*- — 
These measures the # West India Committee, in 1847, considered wgre perfectly consistent 
with the free-trade policy recently adopted in Parliament, and the West India planters 
oie surprised they have not given them in their distressed condition, ib. 10877. 

Suggestions as to the mode in which the affuirs of the West India colonies might be 

improved, Shaw 11653 etseq. Statement in detail, showing that the course pursued 

towards the West Indies has been altogether different from that pursued towards any 
other interest whatever, and to this may be attributed the state of distress at present 

existing, lnnes 13382 The present condition of our West India islands may be in 

a great measure attributed to the social regulations existing with regard to our colonies. 

Miles 13699 It is just a question now whether, if something be not done, we shall 

have any Mtgar from the West Indies at all, ib. Whatever measure may be adopted 

in the interim, what witness would ultimately look to would be a thorough change in the 
general state of society and a decrease in the cost of production, ib. 13700. 

Memorandum by the acting committee of West India planters and merchants, trans- 
mitted on 26 October *1847, to Her Majesty’s Government, relative to the alarming state 

of the West India colonies, Rep. v. App. 272-274 Measures of relief wliich # witness 

would suggestawhich it*would be wise lor Parliament to afford to the West India interest 

in its present state, Pickwoad 13903 etseq.* Returns of the amount derived from all 

taxes, rates and dues, public and parochial, including the amount e^tjaended towards the 
Maintenance of schools and various church establishments, for the years 1823, 1834, 
1838, and 1846^ Rep. viii. App. 32 ct seq. 

See also Colton Manufactures. Distress. Drainage. East Indies. • Expert 
Duties . Free Labour , 3 . Free Trade. Kroomen. Mortgages. Navi- 
gation Laws . Spirits. Supply of Sugar. And the whole of the principal 

Headings in this Index . 


West Indih Merchants . No body of men that ever existed as merchants have suffered more 
from their connexion with any trade than West Indian merchants have done, Geddcs 
9065-9071. 

West India Proprietors. Ruined and distressed state of many of the West India pro- 
prietors, Hankey 6906. 

Wheat Flour* (Trinidad). Import of wheat flour into Trinidad in the years 1835 to 1844 

^-ifieiusive, Marry at' s Ev., Hep. iv. p. 125. • 

White Ant (Tirhoot). Injury done to the Oiaheitan cane by tl^e white an t 9 Crooke 202-206 

Hie white ant is the most formidable enemy to the cane in India, And more especially to 

the Otaheitan cane, Wray 371-374 The only remedy for thesis petroleum of earth- 

oil, *6.373 They do not infest lands which are subject to inundations, whdfea the 

water rests on the land for some days, ib. 375 Explanation as to the mode in suptch*. 

tfiev might be destroyed by a system of bunding or forming lanks round the lower lands, 

^iriifr a* view to irrigating these lands ; description of a bund, ib. 375-38 1 T # 

iVilsun, Mr. Refut&iiqp of the statement of Mr. Wilson in the House* ofCommons that 
at the present moment free labour is cheaper than £ave labouf, Higgins 9815. 993*2^9947. 

See also Retf^root Sugar. Free Labour , 2. # . 

Wodey, Henry. m (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been out to * St. Vincent . to visit his 
broiher*in~law’s estate°in St. Vincent; was* last there in 1846 ; has been there five dif- 
ferent times since 1835^ has also visited Antigu^, 11371-11374 Witness's brother- 

in-law is proprietor ot the Pairtiill estate, ia the island of St. Vincent, 11375 Average 

rate ai wages and allowances to the negroes during the last three years, 1 1376-1 1381 

Statement showitSg^he return upon Fmrhill estate, and showing also the profit from the 
estate during the yeass 1844, 1845, and *1846, the price of sugar averaging about 48 s. 

0.3s. # A a per 
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Wolley , Henry . f (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . « * : 

S er cwt., 1I381-11382 ■■ If prices had been as low as they now ai^ f v 4 

een a considerable loss in each of these year!, 1 1383, 11384 Staley : / n 

average cost of producing sugar in St. Vincent, 11385. 11457-11462. ‘"’v* 

The only mode that witness can suggest for reducing wages would be by introducing 

labour; at tha present wage^the labourers are exceedingly well off, 11387, 11388 

Material advantage has been derived in Antigua and St. Vincent from the importation of 
Pbrtuguese from Madeira ; cost at which they have been obtained ; wages at which they 

were engaged* 11389-1 1401. 11^03-11405 It would be much more advantageous if 

longer contracts could be made with them than for one year ; but the Home Govern- 
ment is very particular on this point, 1 1391-11395. 1 1490 Number of £he native popu- 

lation of St. Vincent ; number employed in the sugar cultivation, 11402, 11403. 


The colony of St. Vincent is better off for labour than any other colony, 1 14^6 The 

cause from which this arises is that the planters have a month's contract with the labour- 
ers, and unless the labourer works his full contract he gets no payment at all, 11406- 

11409 Thjis custom, if adopted in all the islands, would be very beneficial, 11410 

. . — Average crop of sugar of the island of St. Vincent; estimate of the proportion of 

produce to the number of labourers; similar estimate for Antigua, 11411—11414 

Aria of the island of St. Vincent, 1 1415 If present prices continue, a considerable 

number of estates in the island will be thrown out of cultivation, 11416-11419. 11453— 
11456. 11515-11520. 

Witness does not agree with the opinion which is entertained by some parties, that if 
half the estates were thrown out of cultivation the remainder would be able to be carried 

on profitably on account of the greater supply of labour to them, 1 1420 The creoles 

would most likely purchase small portions of the estates and settle upon them, 11421. 

11453-11456. 11518 No advantage, as regards the cultivation of the estates, is 

derived from the planters being resident, but rather the contrary, 11422-11425. 11491— 

1 1496. 11506—1 1510 There is no doubt that further improvements might be carried 

out in the sugar cultivation in St. Vincent, 11426- But not perhaps so much as in 

other islands ; St. Vincent being both hilly and rocky, 11426, 11427 Doubts as to 

whether free labour can, in the British colonies, be ever made to compete with slave 

labour, 1 1428 How far free labour in Santa Cruz, under the Danish government, could 

compete with slave labour ; freedom there is a different thing to what it is in our colo- 
nies, 1 1428-1 1430. 11497-11499. 

Increase in the colonial expenditure of St. Vincent since emancipation ; mode in which 

the taxation of St. Vincent is raised, 11451-11438. 11486-11489 Particulars lelative 

to the expenditure of Antigua, 1 1439-1 1452 There is no doubt that the sugar market 

is in a very depressed condition in this country, owing to various causes ; how far there 
is likely to be any rise in prices, bearing iu mind that, there is the 6 differential pro- 
tection to come off, 1 1463-1 146G— Further evide nce as to the rate of wages, and as to 
the various allowances to the creoles, such as medical attendance, provision grounds, 

&c., in £>t. Vincent, 11467-1 1477 There is no great extent of squatting on the Crown 

lands, 1 1478 The negroes generally are satisfied with the system of implied contracts, 

1 1479—11482 A tax, in the shape of a licence for selling it, has lately been put on the 

rum consumed in the island, 11483-11485. 

There was a period of apprenticeship in St. Vincent, 11500 Statements showing 

tlvf? cost at which sugars were produced, taking a period of five years, during slavery, on 
an estate in St. George's parish ; and alsigduring the four years of apprenticeship, 11500- 

11505 Probable number of immigrants which would be required for St. Vincent, 

11511-11514. 


Wood, John . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been chairman of the excise for the la»* - . 

ten years, 14929 Opportunities he has had of examining into the effect of the 

restrictions caused < by the excise regulations in the manufacture of spirits, 14930 

Has had many communications and representations submitted to him fron^ time to 

time by the principal distillers, 14931 -'Statement in detail of some of these com- 

abdications, 14932 et seq. Reference to a deputation of distillers who waited upon 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the time of witness's predecessor ; names oV the 

distillers of Vvhctoi th c is deputation consisted, 14932 At that time the deputation laid 

great sires# upon the corn laws, and not upon the excise restrictions, ib. They 

considered that Ifinjy weje entitled to, and that Lord Goderich bttd given to them a pro- 
tection of 4 i 5. 6 as the differentij.1 duty between rum and British spirits, i6. . 

Opinion expressed 41 the members of the deputation ns to the expanse to which the 
English distiller was liable from the revenue regulations; and detail entered into by 
them as to the cost of producing a gal lor* of spirits in this country, 14932 — —A paper 
was put in by them, stating the grounds on which Lord Goderich had made his calcula- 
tion of is. hd. 9 ib. This settlement t%>ok place ifi 1825; 14933 The distillers 

thought that this settlement would be disturbed by the additional duty of l s. dh British 
spirit, which was proposed in 1830, and wfyich did not extend to rum, tft ■ - T hey therefore 
p ailed on the then Chancellor oftheExchequejfto complain that thg’&rrangement which they 

had 
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^ylliis Evidence)— continued. 0 

a Lord Goderich w$s departed from, and they urged him to maintain 

^Jw)33- 

' On fi'cJlftnmmnon of Excise Inquiry, of which Sir Henry Parnell was Chairman, evi- 
dence was taken in 1834 as to the expense of manufacturing spirits, 14933 Reference 

to the statements made by the various distillers as to # thc excise restrictions increasing 
immensely the cost of manufacture ; with details of the way in which tlifiy consider it so 

affects the expense, ib. In witness’s opinion the present restrictions do not in any way 

hinder the distillers from getting nearly all ihe extract from the grain, or from carrying 
the fermentation to the lowest point possible, ib . 

There artf restrictions as to the materials used by distillers; but on giving the notices 
required by the Act, the distiller may carry on all his processes in auy way he considers 

most beneficial, 14933 One point which witness looks upon as most material, is the 

complaint of the distillers of the United Kingdom as to the decreases they are subject to # 
after the charge for duty is made; answer to this complaint, 14933-14938. 14988, 14989* 
Memoranda delivered in, showing the actual deficiencies in the stocks of distillers and 
rectifiers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and also in transit from one country to* 

another dining given periods, ib. How far any memorial on this subject has been recently 

received from the We>t India body or fiom the distillers, 14930- • * 

Conclusion to which witness has come as to what really is the amount of cliarge to 
which the English distiller is subjected in consequence of the excise restrictions ; data 

upon which he forms his calculation, 14940-14049 The result of these calculations 

is that l d. a gallon is the utmost amount that can be made out ns the value or cost to 
a distiller of the excise restrictions, although it has been calculated by the distillers at 

3 d. 9 ib. The extra expense of rectifying in consequence of the law is put down by 

different distillers at from 6 d. to 8 d. ; reasons for forming the opinion that in their trade 
the distillers have no right to consider the expenses of rectifying at all, 14950-14954. 
15047-15067. 15083. 

Reasons for the withdrawal of the system of allowing a drawback on malt spirits 

distilled iu Scotland, 14954. 15048 Alterations which have been made in the rum 

duties, as compared with the rates of duty charged upon spirits in ihe three kingdoms, 

1 4955, 14956 Account of the quantity of rum that paid duly for home consumption 

in England) Scotland, and Ireland, in the two years clicking 5 January 1848 ; 1495(1 

Quantities of colonial spirits (raui) charged; rates arid amount of duty, fiom 1800 to 

1845, Hep. vhp. 93 Ninepence is the present discriminating duty bet weerfrum and 

British spirits, bd- befhg originally pioposei by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 14955- 

14957 In witness’s opinion the distillers have not made out a case for anything like 

*6 (L ; he would say 4^ is all they have made out a case for, 14957“^496 o. 14967. 15073- 
15090. 

Witness hasi*prepared a Bill for the use of molasses in distilleries; this Bill stunds for « 

Committee, 14961, 14962 The Bill, as originally prepared and as printed, differed 

very little from the Bill <»f last year, 14963 Excepting that an alteration was made in 

favour of the distiller, by only requiring him to produce eleven gallons instead of eleven 
and a half gallons from every cwt. of sugar, and seven and a half gallons instead of eight 

as to .molasses; reason for this alteration, ib . Every attention has been paid to 

the objections, and to the various*suggestions of the distillers in the drawing up of this 

Bill, ib. 

There is every disposition on the part of the excise to meet the reasonable wishes of the 

trade, 14963 And the objections to the provisions under which the brewing of sugar 

and molasses was to be adopted, are obviated as far as possible in the Bill under consi- 
deration, Under the phraseology of this Bill treacle cannot be used the same as 

^molasses, 14964 Way in which allowing it to be used woi^|d«J>e opening too wide a 

door to fraud, 14965, 14966 Under the provisions of the Bill Cuban and Brazilian 

sugar and molasses become British spirits, at a protective duty of 9</. against Biitish 

rum if the duty remained at that amount, 149O7 Reference to the evidence given by 

distilkrs^iefore the Select Committee in 1831, on the use of molasses in brewenes anct 
distilleries, objecting to the use of molasses and grain together, 14968. 

The disadvantages imposed upon the malt distillers by tipi excise restrictions 


to watch the excise* 14973 In no instances iiave the evtrenifp pen SI ties whioh aic 

laid down in ttoe law been inflicted ; the law is generally administered with discretion, 

little rum is rectified irf the distilleries in this country, 149^7-^4979 It is 

allowed by fhw, but the difficulties of rectifying it preclude its being used for tbe purpose 

of manufacturing spit ijs of wine, or other overpjoof spirits, 14979-14981 Quantity 

of rum admitted tor r&tifictftiou from 1^43 to 1847 inclusive, 14979 Considerable 

difficulties at^resent from the difference of cTutics on spirits in the three parts of the 

United Kingdontj; S4982 The distillers, knd especially the Irish and Scotch, have 

made it a protnincnW subject of couiplaMit, iliat great difficulties exist in the intercourse 
of plain spirits, ib . 

1 » _ * • A A Tli. 
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Wood, John. X A Italy sis of his Evidence) — continued. 

VThe question is merely one of revenue, and (-measures are in h ^ 
go a very great way to remove many of the complaints of the Scots rf ^ . <rv 

14982, 14983 Calculations respecting the equalization of the dutiefs tinrfh-itteh spirits, ; 

supposing the consumption to remain the same, showing the probable effect upon the 
revenue, 1498^-% — There is thp greatest objection to distilling in bond, and allowing 
spirits to be retained ifi bond, even if it were made compulsory on all distillers throughout 

the kingdom, 14984. 14993-15038 Regulations under which spirits are allowed to 

be placed in bend in Scotland and Ireland at the present time, 14985, 14986 There 

is no objection to these regulations obtaining also in England, 14987 After an expe- 

rience of ten years, witness has come to the conclusion that the revenue would be exposed 
to great risk unless the duty were charged, as it now iB, at the worm’s end, 14993—15036 
— — Every wholesale dealer in British spirits is compelled to take out a licence, whe- 

# ther he acts as merchant, broker, or otherwise, 15037-15043 A merchant receiving a 

* consignment of brandy from France, has however the privilege of selling it as he would 
p any other mercantile commodity, without taking out a licence, 15043. 


.Result of an experiment made by the chemist to the Excise Board in May 1847, on a 
sample of cane-juice sent from the West Indies, with a view to ascertaining the duty 

to vvkich the cane-juice ought to be subjected, 15068-15072 It was supposed if 

a proper duty were levied upon it it might become a considerable article of traffic, ib . 

Further evidence in support of the opinion formed by witness that the distillers 

have not made out any case for a 6rf. differential duty between British and colonial 
spirits, and that 4 d. is ullthev have made out a case for, 15073-15082. 15084- 
15090. 

Qualification of the statement made by witness, in the former part of his evidence, that 
the whole of the extract might be got from the grain under existing circumstances, 15091 

Still witness does not concur in the statement made by Mr. Ilaig, that but for the 

excise r« slrictions the produce of the grain would be increased 10 per cent, 15091, 15092 

Witness considi rs there must be some misunderstanding in the statement made by 

Mr. Chime, that the restrictions of the excise oblige him 10 put his furnaces out of blast 
585 times in the course of the year, involving great loss of labour and waste of fuel, 

1 5093-1510 0. 

Further evidence in support of the assertion made by witness, that the distillers have 
no right at all to put down the expense of rectifying as a loss iu their tirade ; and, much 

loss, 10 attribute it 10 the excise restrictions, 15107-15137 Further evidence as to 

the. deoiea^es in' Scotch and Irish spirits in ihe transit, to this c.ountiy, 15138-15144 

Examination as to the relative duty between Scotch and Irish malt spirits, and ru.<i, 
15148-15165. 

Account of the quantities of malt spirits imported into Ireland from Scotland, and 
into Scotland from Ireland, the quantities brought to charge for consumption in those 

countries, and exported to foreign parts from 1826 to 1847; 15166 Account of the 

number of proof gallons of spirits imported into Ireland from Scotland, and into Scotland 
from Ireland, in the five years 1843 to 1847, distinguishing the materials frpm which 

made, ib. Return for ten yeais, 1838 to 1847, <jf the whole trade in British spirits, 

showing that malt spirits and corn spirits are pretty well upon an equality, as far 

as competition goes rn this country, 151^6-15169 Duty on malt spirits exported 

from the United Kingdom to Canada, antjfoiher British colonies, showing the high rate 
of such duty as compared with the duty on colonial spirits imported into ‘the United 
Kingdom, 15170-151 79. 

Evidence showing the great disadvantage under which the Scotch malt distiller labo. "*= 
in tlie export of his spirit to foreign countries as compared with the English corn dis- 
tiller, 15180— 15206-1- Statement delivered to witness by Mr. Browning, of the firm of 

Twist* & Browning, wholesale spirit dealers, on 4th Apr il 1848, showing the, decrease on 

• Scojch spirits in the transit to this country. Rep. vi. p . 125-127. 

WootYXouse, Co rent ry Mark . tl (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Sugar-broker in the City^ 6s 

well acquainted >vith -the price of sugar, 12149-12151 Delivers in a chart prepared 

for the Committee, showing the variations in the prices of British plantation averse 
sugar and of llav^nnali sugar in frond, lor the eight years, 1840 to 2847, distinguishing* 

the fbonths, \ 2 151-/1 2163 The risult of this chart shows that from January 1844 to 

l)f cemlu-r 1 ! 847 British plantation tugar has fallen from 34 s. Gd. Ho 22 a\ Gd., while 

yellow Iiava utidili has from 19*. to 20s. 6 d . ; 12153-12160 Information with 

respect to the Quantity of Java sugar which has beeh imported into England in the last 

• anti the, present year, 1 a 1 64-1 2167 — Frige of Java sugar ins bond in 'London at the 

present time, 12168-12170 Way c tn which the price of Hayanuah sugar is partially 

regulated by the state of the crops in Louisiana, 121 71^12182. 

Evidence showing that the classification duties are very imperfectly adjusted, 2 nd that 
ruch adjustment operates practically in taking^ a way the protection wnichit was intended 
to afford to the sugar of the British colonies, 12104-12237, 12259-12262^— The only 

1 remedy 
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4 (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

- <san suggest for ttys is, by lowering the standard of quality, 122*0- 

*! There would be great practical difficulties in the way of putting 

an ad vttloflfa rfatjf on sugar, 12213 Difficulty of making a distinction between clayed 

sugar and sugar not clayed, 12220, 12221 The reason the colonial plauter sends all 

his sugar to this market, and does not take the choice of the market^is, that this is a 
protected market, 12243-12245. * , * * 

The effect of allowing an optional refining in bond would be, ihat upon sugar, inhere 

the extract was very great, the parties would continue to refine, duty-paid, 12246 

Where it was very small, they would lefine in bond, and the revenue might suffer, 12246, 

12247 Still, if the duty upon the refined sugar were equivalent to the duty upon raw 

sugar of a fair average West India quality, there would be rather an advantage in refiners 
refining in bond, 12248-12258. 

Without a classification of foreign sugar, the protection of 6s. a cwt. cannot be effec- • 
tually maintained, 12259-12262 — —There has never been any classification duty on 1 

coffee, nor is there any reason why there should ho, 12263-12271. 12277-12279 Nor 9 

is it necessary that rice should be classified, 12272-12276 Rum is an article imported 

from our colonies, # which pays an ad valorem duty, 12280-12285 How far lowering 

the standard would tend 10 induce the colonists to send an inferior quality 0/ "sugar, 

12286-12294 Average value of the bulk of the sugar from British possessions, 12295- 

12298. 


Worthy Park Estate (Jamaica). Witness is joint proprietor of the Worthy Park estate, in 

the island of Jamaica, j Price 4834-4839 It is held tci be the second best estate in tile 

island; situation of the estate, soil, &,c. ; it is not subject either to hurricanes or floods, 

ib. 4840-4849 Distance from the point where the sugar is shipped; Barquadicr is 

the point of emhaikation, ib. 4850-4854 Average amount of the crops from 1810 to 

1H41 inclusive, ib. 4855—4861 Estimate for the current year, ib. 4862 Loss in the 

crop as compared with 1845-46, ib. 4862-4876. 

Amount of additional capital that has been invested in the Worthy Park estate 
between 1841 and 1847, which has resulted in an increase of produce, /Vice 4877-4886 
— ■ The enormous increase of supply in 1846 and 1847 nia y accounted for by the 
great amount of machinery sent out ; it has been rathc-j money invested in improvements 

than yearly outgoings, ib. 488^-4891 Great additional cost in the production of 

sugar fiom t\& expense of transport to the place of shipment, ib. 4891-4902 — —Further 

statement in detail as to the expenses of the^state, ib. 4903-4906 A pen is maintained 

as an adjunct to the estate, in order to subsist the cattle; there is uo profit got yut of 
* •the pen ; the disbursements and receipts pretty nearly balance*each other, ib. 4907- 
49M- ^ 

Statement of the net value of the hogshead of sugar from 1841 to 1847 ; present price 

of tins sugar, Price 4915, 4916 Particulars as to the advances which have been made 

by the merchant to the proprietor of the estate; toial amount of charge upon the estate, 

ib. 49 iG— 4930 The net annual income of ihe estate, exclusive of family charges, was, 

prior to emancipation, 15,000/.; at the present time witness is losing nearly 1,000/. a 

year l?y it, ib. 4931-4933 Evidence as to the amount paid for wages on the estate, ib. 

493 4, 4935 Evidence as to flic number of labourers on the Worthy Park estate at 

the present time; with fuither detail as to the rate of wa^es, ib. 4992—5001 The 

failure of witness's estate arose principalis from the machinery not being in ordVr, and 

the difficulty of getting it repaired, ib. 5010-5019 And also from the length of time 

occupied in putting it up; if they lead had slaves instead of free labourers it might hate 

been pul* up in half the time, ib. Number of c-ittlc on the estate; average price of 

^^tliese cattle, ib. 5059, 50C0 Witntss’s future couise with ^retqiect to this estate will 

depend entirely upon the steps taken by the Governnn nt, ib. 5067-5072. 

Witness is co-trustee of the Worthy Park estate in the island of Jamaica, Lord 

Ingest re* 52 53 Statement of the reasons why Mr. George Price, who had" formerly 

been manager of this estate, and had been recalled, lias been sent out again as manager, 

^ ib. 5254-5257 Witness is merchant for the Worthy Park estate in Jamaica, t r "ji/iey 

*6907 The allege d cause of the failure of the improvements con tcyn plated by JVlr, 

^^Pricfi from the machinery not being punctually sent out, is not founded ^ 11 fact, ^26. 6908— 
C910 Information as to the produce of this estate, ib. 691 1-6918— Further par- 

ticulars relative to €he produce of the Worthy Paik estate, ilf. 697)6^6979. 

Wray , Leonard. * (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been a planter in Jamaica, in Bengal, 
and in the Pfovince Wellesley, # in the Straits of Malaccsi, J 335 — J — Particulars in detail 
relatiVfeto Jhe Cultivation of sugar in ihe East Indies and the Province Wellesley, 336 
et seq . » — -Also particulars as to the climate and soil of the different districts of Bengal ; 
ihe native consumption of sugar; the t xports of sugar fiom India; the qualities of the 
cane; the quantify of land ifnder sugai J cultivation ; and the mode of manufacture, and 

n&irtes and qualities of the different descriptions ‘of sugar, 338-340 Mode of refining 

the sugar in Irtflia ; the native manufacuye anil refining form a distinct branch of the 
business from thattff the cultivation; Tnocfe in which undertaken and carried on, 

0.32. • A a 3 Prices 
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i Prices al which the sugar refined by the natives, of the' r . 

rfUgar, but rather an inferior sort, was sold iTi Calcutta and in '' ' 4 

higher rate of duty, 340-348 Price at Calcutta, at the same perfci c*y «•* r t to £ *£2 n t* r m 

covado sugars, 348-^50 The evidence given by witness is only up to 1845 as regards?* 

Bengal; but tjicre has been no alteration in the cultivation since that period, 350, 351 
— rDifferewce*in the quality of the native canes, as cultivated in the upper and in the 
lower provinces ; great variation in the quantity of sugar produced per acre in conse- 
quence, 351 — — Fifteen niaunds of goor is a fair average produce per acre ; this is equal 
to 600 lbs. of muscovado sugar 'refined by the Calcutta refiners; 10 maunds is nearer 

the general average of the country, 351, 352. 359-3G4 The money produce of an 

acre, at the rate of 15 maunds, is about 4 L 10 s. to the cultivator, which is but a scanty 
return for his labour, time, and trouble, 352. 359-364. » 

The cultivation of the cane by the native is a very simple affair, yet still emails on him 

a considerable deal of trouble; detail of the piocess in elucidation of this, 352 The 

quantity of land cultivated by the natives varies very much ; it is sometimes not more 
than the twentieth part of an acre, and seldom more than three or four acres ; the average 

may be about half an acre, 354-358 The inferior quality of the cane planted by the 

natives, and their primitive and dirty mode of manufacture, render'the cultivation of the 

cane*£ir from lucrative, 359-364 Evidence showing that the chance of inducing them 

to cultivate a better description of canc is almost hopeless, 364-370. 

There are many enemies to the cane plant, all of which arc serious obstacles to its 
culture, such as white ants, jackals, wild pigs, and in some districts wild elephants, and 

also hot winds, 371 One* great drawback to its culture is the expense of conveying 

produce from the upper districts by boat to Calcutta, ib. The white ant is the most 

formidable enemy to the cane in India, and more especially to the Otaheitan cane, 371 — 

374 The only remedy is petroleum, or earth-oil, 373 They do not infest lands 

which are subject to inundation, where the water rests on the land for some days, 375 
-■ Explanation as to the mode in which they might be destroyed by a system of bund- 
ing or forming banks round the lower lands, with a view to irrigating these lands; 
description of a bund, 375-381. 

The cane cannot be grown without irrigation; mode of irrigation which is adopted ; 
facilities for irrigation; large* number of wells in l/idia; cause of so large a number 

bcingsdug, 382-388 In some cases the water is raised by steam engines ; description 

of the native systems of raising w ater, by hand, in baskets, and also b$ w bullocks with a 

moat; expense of irrigating the land upon' J the latter system, 389-391 The number of 

irrigations required depends on the season in which the cane is planted, 392—39,5 

Usual month for planting, 396, 397 Relative expense and efficacy of irrigating upon 

the native system, by bullocks and by windmill, or by steam-engine oivJther machinery; 

reference to a simple and useful machine, invented by. a Mr. Radley, 397—404 Lowest 

price at which sugar can be grown for exportation at Calcutta, 405—413. 

Information relative to the cultivation of the sugar cane in the Province Wellesley, in 

the Straits of Malacca, 414 et scq. The cultivation of it in the Straits .settlements is 

of very recent date, not ranging f ulther back than eight years, 414 There Were only 

four estules established until the last three years, since when the cultivation has pro- 
ceeded at a very rapid rate in Province Wellesley, ib. Encouragement given by the 

Government to those Europeans who set^ed in the province, ib. Different tenures 

under which the land is held in the tlircfe Straits settlements, viz. Penang, Singapore, 

and Malacca, 414,415 The cultivation of sugar has not yet been entered into in 

Malacca, on account of the threatening aspect of things in England, and. the uncer- 
tainty as to what alterations may take place in the smgar duties, 414. ^ 

In Singapore there are tw^ sugar estates, one owned by the American consul, and 
the other by Dr. Montgomery, a Company's servant; but the lauds are not fixed at any 

rental; tenure under jvhich they are held, 414, 415. 417 Particulars in rfetajl of the 

BUgtfir estates now settled in Province Wellesley ; names and extent of the estates; parties 
^ fcj£V'hom held ; produce of each estate ; amount and nature of the machinery erected, 
415-417 r Parts of som% of these estates are cultivated by the Chinese under a sys- 

tem \}f contfactfc; nature and terms of these contracts; contract rate of wa£es, 

41 9-4 2 1«— t-Ejrt^nt. of the cultivation belonging entirely to the Chinese, 417-419. 

The work of sug^r cultivation is alfrays done by contract, 422 Evidence relative to 

the system*of day« 3 abour in -the colour, 423-425 Estimate in detaiPof a sugar estate, 

say of 677 acres, *300* pntier sugar cultivation, in the Straus scttlcmetfts, showing the 
cost at which £iigar may be cultivated in the Straits; statement made by witness that 
thia estimate is drawn out purposely for the consideration of the Committee, 426—436 

Total expense of what uiay be termed the plant or block, apd anticipated return for 

the outlay as regards the first crop, reckoning the price ‘<Jf sugar at 13 s. per cwt. and the 
rum at is . 6<i. per gallon, 426-436.* * * * 

% Reason why the Penang sugai which li^s hitherto come to Europe? has been of a very 
inferior quality, 437-441 » 449— It is anticipated that this wih be got over, as it is 

« found 
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-es every year, 437 The lowest price at which It would Jfcpve 

:ness left the StraTts in May 1847, was 13*. a cwt., 439— That 
which -hs . ./id as low as 8 s. per cwt. must have been that purchased directly from 
the Chinese, and have been of their cultivation and manufacture, which is very infe- 
rior, 440, 441 Witness has known Penang sugars ranging in England from 35s. to 

48s.; Mr. Ballastier’s sugars, made on his estate in Stogapore^hav^^Mpught 54 s. and 

52.V., including duty, 442, 443 Mode in which the Penang sugars are sent home, 

444, 445 The general character of the manufacture of the muscovado sugar of 

Penang is the same as that of the muscovado of the»West Indies, but*is superior, 446— 
448. 

Further details of witness’s estimate as to the cost of cultivation of sugar and the return 

for the outlay, 450 et seq. Particulars as regards the return of the second crop, which 

may be taken as a fair average of all future crops taking the price of sugar still at 
13s. per cwt. and the ruin at 1 s. (id. per gallon, 453— 463— —Places of consumption^ 
for the rum ; a great deal of it conies 10 England ; some of it is sold to the shipping, 

4()4-4G0. 470 Australia was the great market, but this has fallen off; they prefer the • 

West India rum, 465. 467-469 Price at which this mm sells in England, 470^472 

Rates of freight on sugar and on rum from the Straits of Molucca to England, 472- 

478. 

Rich nature of the virgin soil of Province Wellesley ; the soil and climate are very 

similar to those of Demerara, 479, 480. 483-485 There is no continual expenditure 

in Province Wellesley for maintaining sea embankments as in Demerara, Berbice, and 

Essequibo, 481, 482 Neither is it subject to earthquakes or hurricanes, 486, 487 

There are no white ants, nor jackals, and but few rats ; the elephants seldom do any 

damage, 487-489 There is abundance of fuel, 490-492 As respects sugar lands, 

Malacca is in every sense of the word superior to Province Wellesley; it is the most 

perfect sugar country witness can conceive, 491 They are not oppiessed with excise 

in Province Wellesley, and there are no taxes nor ratt 8, 493-498. 504-508 There is 

scarcely any expense in the way of carriage to the ship ; nor any risk from damage, 
waste, or pilfering, 501—503. 

Evidence showing that the Chinese employed in the Straits of Malacca are a hard- 
working race; comparison of their labour with that of the coolies, and of the negro 

slaves, and free negroes; the Chinese live upon anything. 509-522 They # are very 

poor, and come to tlje Straits settlements on speculation, 523-526 Number who 

annually emigrate to the Straits, 527. 52O There would be no difficulty in getting 

any number of them to emigrate to the West India colonies; probable cost pebhead 
«V>f introducing them into those colonies ; facilities for transporting them, 527-547. 

The regulations and restrictions of the Colonial Office present, at the present time, a 

complete bar to the emigration of Chinamen to the West Indies, 548-550 v-There is no 

other country where sugar can be grown to such advantage as in the Straits settlements, 
though there is a much heavier freight than that from Cuba and Brazil, and qlso a double 

insurance, 551-553 This does not entirely apply to Java, as the resti ictions imposed 

on our navigation do not affect that country, and consequently they can send their 

sugars* cheaper than we can, 554, 555.560-564 If we had no navigation laws, foreign 

Ahips would bring sugar here more cheaply than English ships ; but there would be no 

means of knowing whether those vessels were sound vessels, 566 “ 57 ® Amount to 

which a repeal of the navigation laws wou^ reduce freights from the East as compared 
with the West Indies, 577—579. 

Healtl^y condition of the Chinese in the Straits; state of their morals; they are a 

^ober set of men ; parts of China from which they come, 580— ^ 4— Any reasons which 

may exist against 1 heir importation into Cuba would not apply as regards Jamaica, 595— 

598 Further evidence as to the contract work of £hese Chinese, 599-604 llow 

lar these Chinamen would be likely to be equally tractable and^wilhng to work in the 
Wesulnctics as they are in the Straits, 6^5-609. • * 
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